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On  the  Trail 


HIKE  ALONG  with  Game  Commission 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the 
fascinating  world  of  one  of  our  most 
impressive  mammals.  In  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  Alt  and  PGC 
videographer  Hal  Korber  follow  the  animal  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.This  award-winning  video, 
years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 
before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  100  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 
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editorial 


Facts  & Figures 

This  issue,  as  in  past  January  issues,  features  the  Game  Commission’s  annual 
report.  Highlighted  are  the  agency’s  accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  July  1,  1994 
through  June  30,  1995.  While  much  of  this  report,  hy  necessity,  is  simply  an  update  of 
what’s  appeared  in  previous  reports,  it  nonetheless  contains  information  every 
sportsman  concerned  about  the  future  of  hunting,  trapping  and  wildlife  should  he 
familiar  with. 

Don  Madl  leads  off  with  some  insights  into  his  first  year  as  executive  director.  He 
mentions  what  a pleasure  it  is  to  he  working  with  Governor  Ridge  and  Vern  Ross,  the 
sportsmen’s  advisor.  With  Ross  in  direct  contact  with  the  governor,  sportsmen  and 
wildlife  have  a strong  connection  with  the  current  administration. 

The  public  deer  meetings  held  last  February  and  March  were  a highlight  of  the 
year.  The  one  deer  per  day  limit,  early  bonus  license  application  dates  for 
muzzleloader  hunters,  and  a decrease  in  antlerless  license  allocations  in  some 
northern  tier  counties  are  hut  three  examples  of  the  agency’s  willingness  to  work  with 
sportsmen  — without  compromising  scientific  foundations. 

Of  course,  our  100th  anniversary  was  an  important  part  of  the  year.  Game  News 
features.  Rich  Pawling ’s  “History  Alive”  program,  the  new  centennial  hook,  and  field 
day  activities  gave  many  Pennsylvanians  a chance  to  see  what  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  all  about. 

A sign  of  what  the  next  100  years  may  bring  is  covered  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Land  Management  section  of  the  report.  There  Greg  Grahowicz  briefly  covers  several 
new  programs  designed  to  help  farmers  and  other  landowners  develop  wildlife  habitat 
on  their  properties.  It’s  safe  to  say  that  to  adequately  provide  the  needs  of  wildlife  in 
the  future,  private  landowners  hold  the  key. 

In  his  Wildlife  Management  report.  Cal  DuBrock  covers  — albeit  all  too  briefly  in 
most  cases  — the  deer  meetings,  attitude  surveys,  a reorganization  of  the  research 
division,  trends  in  harvests  and  wildlife  populations,  and  exciting  reintroduction 
projects.  Take  a look  what’s  being  done  with  hats,  for  example. 

Even  the  financial  tables  are  enlightening.  They  are  a good  way  of  quickly  putting 
the  agency’s  many  facets  into  perspective. 

The  Game  Commission  is  working  to  raise  license  fees.  Support  for  increased  fees 
is  strong  and  growing;  the  majority  of  hunters  and  trappers  recognize  the  importance 
of  their  license  dollar  investment.  The  Game  Commission  can’t  dictate  wildlife 
management  on  ptivate  lands  or  hardly  ensure  game  in  the  freezer  for  every  hunter. 
But  we  can  provide  a healthy  environment  within  which  sportsmen  and  women  may 
experience  enjoyable  days  afield.  License  fees  are  too  important  to  he  equated  to  a 
product  or  guarantee. 

There’s  more  to  he  done,  from  enhancing  wildlife  habitat  on  private  lands  and 
getting  wildlife  education  into  the  schools,  to  more  extensive  law  enforcement.  Go 
over  this  annual  report;  become  familiar  with  what  this  agency  does.  We’re  confident 
ytiu’ll  agree  that  a license  increase  is  justified  as,  together,  we  embark  upon  the  Game 
Commission’s  second  century  of  service.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

1 have  been  a subscriber 
since  1963  and  have  all  my 
issues  in  binders.  I enjoy  the 
“News”  and  the  present 
format.  1 particularly  like 
Linda  Steiner’s  and  Marcia 
Bonta’s  contributions. 

To  commercialize  Game 
News  with  ads  is  ahhorant  to 
me  and  my  friends.  Please  do 
not  go  that  route. 

S.  Williamson, 
Grove  City 


Editor: 

As  an  HTE  instructor  and 
a lifelong  hunter,  1 believe 
Linda  Steiner’s  “What  does  a 
Hunter  Want,”  should  be 
distributed  at  hunter  ed 
classes  and  made  available  to 
the  general  public.  It  was 
excellent. 

V.  W.  Briggs, 
Eisher 

Editor: 

Last  August  I installed 
three  deer  targets  and  two 
traditional  round  targets,  and 
just  three  days  later  1 spotted 
a black  bear  crossing  my 
property.  It  was  the  fifth 
sighting  in  three  months. 

Later,  while  mowing,  1 
noticed  one  of  the  deer 
targets  had  been  broken  up 
into  several  pieces,  and  each 
one  had  several  bites  taken 
out  of  it.  1 sure  hope  that 
bear  enjoyed  his  meal. 

M.  Salerno, 
Home 

Editor: 

Jim  Bashline  had  what  it 
takes  to  be  an  outdoor  writer. 
Eirst,  he  had  the  name  for  it. 
“In  Chinese,”  Jim  used  to 
quip,  “Bashline  means  ‘wild 
game  everywhere.’” 

I’ll  never  forget  one 


November  afternoon  when  I 
was  in  Beirut,  at  the  height 
of  the  Lebanese  civil  war, 
and  a fresh  Game  News 
tumbled  out  of  the  mail  sack. 
In  it  Jim  was  serving  up  a 
yarn  about  his  annual 
Thanksgiving  day  bird  hunt. 

Now  there  was  a story  to 
make  a Pennsylvania  hoy  feel 
homesick.  It  had  everything: 
family  togetherness,  the 
autmun  color,  com  stalks 
crunching  in  the  mud 
beneath  your  boots, 
bountiful  birds,  big  dogs  and 
old  guns. 

Some  say  hunters  evolve 
though  three  mtides  — the 
student  becomes  an  efficient 
harvester,  who  becomes  a 
philosopher.  Outdoor  writer 
Jim  Bashline,  who  died  in 
June,  was  all  three  at  once. 

T.  Baldwin, 
New  Hope 

Editor: 

Of  the  many  magazines  1 
receive,  yours  is  more 
informative  and  just  plain 
fun  to  read.  Please,  don’t 
ever  change  what  makes  your 
magazine  different. 

J.  Arnold, 
Tionesta 

Editor: 

1 really  enjoyed  Bob 
Sopchick’s  September 
“Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook.” 
The  artwork  made  the  story 
come  to  life. 

I started  hunting  in  1952, 
and  over  the  years  I’ve  killed 
many  deer,  and  one  of  the 
most  memorable  was  a four- 
point  I killed  while  hunting 


alone  with  a bow. 

Artwork  can  bring 
memories  of  great  times 
afield.  I hope  you  keep 
Sopchick’s  “Penn’s  Woods 
Sketchbook”  coming. 

They’re  great. 

D.L.  Baltzley, 
Gettysburg 

Editor: 

I am  a native  Penn- 
sylvanian who  has  lived  in 
Tennessee  for  the  past  23 
years.  1 always  enjoyed 
reading  my  dad’s  Game  News 
when  1 returned  home,  so  it 
was  an  extra  special  treat  to 
receive  my  own  subscription 
as  a Christmas  present  from 
my  parents. 

Game  News  takes  me  back 
to  all  the  familiar 
surroundings  1 knew  as  a 
child.  I recently  had  the 
honor  of  taking  my  friend’s 
4-year-old  grandson  out  on 
his  first  official  outing. 

Our  first  stop  was  to  get  a 
weed  to  chew  on,  and  after 
that  we  shot  imaginary  deer, 
squirrels  and  other  game.  I 
helped  him  carve  his  name 
on  a tree,  and,  after  what 
seemed  like  a thousand 
questions,  we  headed  home. 

As  I watched  the  little 
fella  1 got  a lump  in  my 
throat  and  tears  in  my  eyes.  I 
suddenly  realized  how  my 
parents  must  have  felt 
introducing  their  children  to 
outdoor  Pennsylvania. 

To  my  parents  — and  to 
Game  News  — thanks  for  the 
magazine  and  my  memories. 

S.  Miller, 
Huron,  TN 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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We  heard  loud 
and  clear 
what  many  of 
you  think 
about  our  deer 
management. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Donald  C.  MadI,  Executive  Director 


Thinking  back  on  the  year’s  issues,  challenges  and  accomplish' 
ments,  the  old  metaphore  of  the  glass  that’s  either  half  full  or  half 
empty  keeps  coming  to  mind.  These  are  certainly  exciting  times  for 
anyone  interested  in  wildlife,  whether  it’s  from  a nonconsumptive  point  of 
view  or  from  the  perspective  of  the  hunter  and  trapper. 

My  first  year  as  Executive  Director  has  been  busy  and  rewarding. 
January  marked  the  beginning  of  Governor  Ridge’s  term  in  office,  and  he 
wasted  no  time  in  naming  Vernon  Ross  as  his  “Sportsman’s  Advisor,”  a 
position  that  ensured  every  person  in  the  state  has  a voice  that  leads 
directly  to  the  governor.  Ridge  is  truly  interested  and  concerned  with  the 
issues  and  interests  of  sportsmen,  and  I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how 
gratifying  it  is  to  have  such  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  our  common- 
wealth’s  highest  elected  official. 

Deer  management  issues  remain  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  for  many 
Pennsylvanians.  Thanks  to  the  nine  public  meetings  we  held  last  winter, 
we  heard  loud  and  clear  what  many  of  you  think  about  our  deer  manage- 
ment program.  It  was  obvious  that  most  hunters  opposed  the  legal  harvest 
of  more  than  one  deer  per  day,  so  we  examined  the  issue  and  changed  the 
regulation  to  a one  deer  per  day  limit.  It  also  was  evident  that  many  want 
us  to  change  our  deer  management  units  to  something  more  habitat  based. 
A public  meeting  was  held  to  solicit  additional  input  into  this  issue  and 
we  are  looking  at  possible  changes  in  this  regard. 

Many  sportsmen  felt  muzzleloader  hunters  should  have  a better  chance 
at  receiving  bonus  licenses.  We  responded  by  providing  flintlock  hunters 
with  a two-day  period  in  which  they  can  apply  before  other  applicants. 

Possibly  the  most  controversial  issue  is  the  number  of  antlerless  licenses 
we  allocate.  This  is  the  single  most  important  issue  where  we  would  like 
everyone  to  agree,  hut  when  it  comes  to  negotiating  antlerless  license 
allocations,  the  stakes  are  high.  Mistakes  can  have  long-lasting  effects  on 
forests,  on  farmers,  on  deer  and  ultimately  on  the  quality  of  deer  hunting 
for  future  generations.  Therefore,  permits  were  reduced  in  northern  tier 
counties  from  what  would  normally  have  been  suggested  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  our  deer  management  program.  Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on 
reducing  deer  herds  in  urban/suburban  areas,  while  herd  reduction  was 
slowed  over  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  commonwealth. 

Never  in  history  has  bear  or  turkey  hunting  been  better  than  it’s  been 
over  the  past  few  years.  Elk  numbers  continue  to  increase,  as  do  bobcats  in 
their  respective  ranges  across  northern  Pennsylvania.  Both  species  hold 
the  prospect  of  limited  harvest  opportunities  in  the  future. 

Hunting  accidents  remain  at  all-time  low  levels,  most  notable  of  which 
is  the  sharp  reduction  in  turkey  hunting  accidents  over  the  past  several 
years.  While  use  of  fluorescent  orange  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  turkey  hunting  accidents,  the  requirements  were  slightly 
relaxed.  With  increased  awareness  of  the  inherent  dangers  posed  while 
turkey  hunting,  it  is  our  belief  that  accident  rates  will  remain  low  even 
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though  regulations  will  again  allow  turkey  hunters  to  sit  in  total  camou- 
flage while  displaying  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material 
within  15  feet  of  their  location. 

The  picture  remains  bright  for  nongame  wildlife,  too.  Bald  eagles  and 
peregrine  falcons  continue  to  increase  here.  On  an  even  brighter  note  is 
the  “Teaming  with  Wildlite”  concept.  It  established,  this  program  would 
create  a federal  excise  tax  on  many  outdoor  oriented  products  that  would 
generate  around  $350,000,000  a year.  Pennsylvania  would  be  eligible  for 
some  $13,000,000.  Should  this  initiative  be  passed,  it  will  support  not  only 
projects  targeted  toward  nongame  species,  but  also  programs  to  enhance 
recreational  opportunities,  promote  conservation  and  education  efforts, 
and  to  acquire  habitat. 

This  report  wouldn’t  he  complete  without  mentioning  the  growing 
number  of  youth  activities  being  offered  across  the  state.  biunter-Trapper 
Education,  youth  field  days.  Greenwing  hunts,  conservation  camps,  NRA 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  competitions;  the  list  goes  on.  That 
the  future  of  our  outdoor  interests  lies  firmly  in  our  ability  to  recruit 
youngsters  into  our  ranks  is  being  embraced  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  The  Game  Commission  shares  this  enthusiasm, 
and  I pledge  we’ll  he  at  your  side  to  work  hand-in-hand  on  youth  oriented 
programs. 

Many  good  things  are  happening  and  many  excellent  hunting  opportu- 
nities are  available  today.  It’s  hard  for  me  to  see  the  glass  as  anything  but 
half  full.  For  those  who  see  the  glass  as  half  empty,  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  argue  and  disagree.  But  we  all  see  the  same  things  and 
wish  for  the  same  results.  Let’s  work  harder  at  putting  our  efforts  together, 
for  as  partners  we  can’t  help  but  achieve  the  goals  we’re  all  interested  in. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Michael  W.  Schmit,  Deputy  Executive  Director 


Personnel  Services  Division 

The  division  develops  personnel  management  programs  and  activities 
in  work  force  analysis  and  planning;  recruitment,  selection  and  placement; 
classification  and  pay,  benefits,  transactions,  employee  development, 
retirement  counseling,  affirmative  action,  and  labor  relations. 

Approximately  4,000  transactions  were  accomplished  for  731  perma- 
nent and  200  seasonal  positions.  Class  changes  included  Surveyor 
Technician  2 to  Land  Research/Survey  Technician,  and  the  Game 
Propagator  I & II  classes  to  Wildlife  Maintenance  Propagator.  Addition- 
ally, the  division  administered  the  enrollment  of  the  23rd  class  of  trainees; 
21  candidates  were  selected  from  approximately  1,700  applicants. 

This  division  will  participate  in  the  labor  negotiations  for  the  various 
units  of  state  workers  employed  by  the  Commission.  The  existing  agree- 
ments will  continue  through  June  30,  1996.  The  agency’s  library  is 
administered  through  this  division.  It  contains  scientific,  technical  and 
general  reading  material,  most  of  which  is  related  to  wildlife,  wildlife 
management,  and  hunting  and  trapping.  This  division  also  administers  a 
formal,  comprehensive  Affirmative  Action  Program. 

Training  Division 

The  23rd  Class  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers  enrolled  in  our  Ross 
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Leffler  School  of  Conservation  on  June  4,  1995.  During  the  38'week 
program  the  trainees  will  receive  intensive  instruction  in  all  aspects  of 
wildlife  conservation  before  assuming  their  duties  as  wildlife  conservation 
officers.  The  class  will  graduate  on  March  2,  1996. 

In  addition  to  providing  initial  training  to  all  wildlife  conservation 
officers  and  deputies,  this  division  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
directing  ongoing  training  in  certain  high  risk  law  enforcement  activities. 
For  example,  approximately  1,200  officers  completed  their  annual  man- 
dated  firearms  and  defensive  tactics  training  last  year. 

Safety  training  received  a great  deal  of  emphasis  last  year.  Many 
employees  received  instruction  in  agricultural  equipment  operation,  lifting 
and  back  safety  techniques,  driver  training,  first  aid  and  CPR,  and 
pesticides  safety  and  hazardous  materials  training.  This  division  is  also 
responsible  for  providing  management  training  for  supervisors  and  for 
coordinating  technical  training  for  a wide  variety  of  specialty  positions. 

Hunting  License  Division 

This  division  appoints  and  supervises  more  than  1,100  issuing  agents, 
including  several  out-of-state  agents.  This  division  coordinates  printing 
and  distribution  of  licenses,  tracks  license  sales,  audits  agent  accounts,  and 
ensures  that  all  license  revenue  is  deposited  into  the  Game  Fund  in  a 
timely  manner. 

The  1994-95  license  year  broke  another  sales  record  for  archery  licenses 
with  over  322,000  sold.  For  the  second  year,  antlerless  deer  licenses  were 
issued  in  advance  of  the  archery  deer  season.  The  process  began  on  August 
1,  and  culminated  with  over  773,000  licenses  being  issued  in  two  months. 
County  treasurers  play  a crucial  role  in  this  process,  issuing  thousands  of 
licenses  for  their  respective  counties  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time. 


Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  under- 
taken this  year  has  been  to  develop  and 
coordinate  new  programs  to  handle  roadkilled 
deer.  These  programs  have  been  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  private  sector,  and  the  Game 
Commission’s  deputy  force. 

Two  locations  have  been  selected  for  pilot 
programs  involving  the  removal  and  disposal 
of  roadkilled  deer  by  the  private  sector.  One  is 
a portion  of  Westmoreland  County;  the' 
second  is  in  Bucks  County.  In  these  programs, 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  share  the  costs. 

In  the  other  program,  deputies  are  being 
paid  for  all  hours  spent  handling  accidentally 
killed  deer.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion will  reimburse  the  Game  Commission  for 
all  costs  associated  with  removal  of  deer  from 
state  owned  highways  by  deputies.  The 
Commission  will  bear  the  cost  associated  with 
disposal  of  deer  from  other  roadways. 

We  are  currently  conducting  automotive 


License  sales  through  6/30/95 

Adult  Resident 

871,074 

junior  Resident 

104,361 

Senior  Resident 

61,089 

Landowner  Resident 

1,697 

Nonresident  Adult 

69,873 

Nonresident  junior 

2,247 

Nonresident  7-Day 

4,782 

Archery 

322,378 

Muzzleloader 

76,071 

Antlerless  Deer 

773,356 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

1 8,440 

junior  Resident  Furtaker 

2,368 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,332 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker  1 62 

Nonresident  junior  Furtaker  2 

Resident  Bear 

87,560 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,848 

Senior  Lifetime 

3,406 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

72 

Total  Licenses  Sold: 

2,406,004 

Total  Revenue:  $24,706,616 
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assessments  to  determine  the  vehicle  replacement  types  and  schedules.  Due 
to  budget  constraints,  vehicle  replacement  orders  will  he  sharply  reduced. 

Office  Services  Division 

This  diyision’s  responsibilities  include  the  ordering,  stocking  and 
distributing  of  all  office  supplies  for  the  agency,  along  with  the  warehous- 
ing and  distributing  of  uniforms  and  equipment  for  field  personnel, 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  and  various  I&E  pamphlets.  It  also  distributes 
all  incoming  mail  and  processes  mail  destined  for  regional  offices,  field 
personnel,  news  media,  license  issuing  agents,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the 
general  public. 

As  a result  of  participating  with  the  commonwealth’s  Mail  Presort 
Program,  we've  saved  more  than  $9,000  this  fiscal  year. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

].R.  Fagan,  Director 


Administrative  Division 

During  the  year,  our  salaried  officers  and  deputies  issued  7,639  written 
warnings  and  prosecuted  10,385  cases,  which  resulted  in  $1,836,986.75  in 
penalties.  There  were  6,274  cases  settled  by  Field  Acknowledgement  of 
Guilt;  4,1 1 1 were  adjudicated  through  the  court  system. 

For  violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  1,470  persons  lost  their 
privileges  to  hunt  and  trap  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  revocations,  299  were 
mandated  by  law,  while  1,171  were  the  result  of  Commission  action.  Due 
to  a cooperative  effort  between  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  Pennsylvania  Courts,  a program  was  developed  to 
electronically  identify  individuals  who  tailed  to  respond  to  a citation  or  to 
pay  their  penalties  within  180  days  as  required  by  law.  During  1995,  445 
persons  had  their  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  revoked  for  failing  to 
respond  and  1,333  persons  had  their  privileges  revoked  for  failing  to  pay 
their  penalties  within  the  prescribed  times.  As  a result  of  these  revoca- 
tions, 446  persons  had  their  privileges  restored  after  responding  to  a 
delinquent  citation  or  after  paying  their  penalties  in  full. 

Based  on  field  reports,  77  beehives,  35  head  of  livestock,  27  rabbits  and 
20  poultry  were  destroyed  by  bears.  Damage  claims  amounted  to 
$9,986.51,  down  $7,892  from  the  previous  year.  Three  bear  deterrent 
fences  were  provided  to  qualified  beehive  owners,  at  a cost  to  the  agency 
of  $574,  down  $1,895  from  the  prior  year.  For  the  sixth  year,  a one-week 
basic  training  and  orientation  class  was  conducted  for  66  new  deputies. 


Our  officers 
issued  7,639 
written  warn- 
ings  and 
prosecuted 
10,385  cases. 


Administrative  Hearings 

Administrative  hearings  are  civil  proceedings  conducted  by  the  agency 
to  provide  a swift  review  of  Commission  decisions  or  actions  individuals 
disagree  with.  A total  of  95  hearings  were  requested  of  which  71  were 
heard  by  the  Commission  hearing  officer.  Twenty-four  were  either 
withdrawn,  denied  or  not  heard  due  to  failure  of  the  petitioner  to  appear. 
Of  those  heard,  64  reviewed  hunting  and  furtaking  revocations,  five 
involved  special  permit  recalls  or  denials,  one  involved  a hunting  acci- 
dent, and  one  was  a deputy  trial  hoard. 
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Deterrent  Fencing 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  provides  tor  deterrent  fencing  assistance 
tor  individuals  engaged  in  general  farming,  commercial  nurseries  or 
orchards.  In  the  past  the  process  has  been  rather  lengthy  due  to  the 
requirement  of  bidding  fence  materials  and  construction  in  lots.  This  past 
year  we  secured  year-long  contracts  for  both  materials  and  construction, 
which  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  time  between  initial  application 
and  construction. 

Technical  Services  Division 

During  1994-95,  the  division  processed  6,099  applications  for  permits 
and  collected  $224,416  in  tees.  In  cooperation  with  the  Wildlife  Rehabili- 
tation and  Education  Council  the  division  participated  in  the  9th  Annual 
Rehabilitation  Symposium.  The  symposium  covered  handling  and 
treatment  procedures  wildlife  rehabilitators  are  to  follow  when  they 
receive  wild  animals.  During  the  year,  six  people  took  the  extensive 
written  and  oral  examination  required  to  become  a licensed  wildlife 
rehabilitator;  five  passed. 

The  division  also  conducted  tests  to  certify  prospective  taxidermists. 
Applicants  must  pass  a written  test  and  practical  exercise,  and  mounts 
they’ve  completed  must  pass  an  inspection.  Two  tests  were  held,  and  84  of 
148  applicants  passed  and  became  licensed  to  practice  taxidermy. 

Falconers  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sport  here  must  receive  a special 
permit  from  the  agency.  To  do  so,  a person  must  pass  a written  exam,  have 
a clear  understanding  of  the  sport  and  have  proper  facilities  to  keep  a 
falcon.  This  past  year,  1 1 applicants  met  the  requirements,  bringing  to  148 
the  number  of  licensed  falconers  in  the  state. 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION 

Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Director 


1995  SIGNALED  the  beginning  of  the  Game  Commission’s  100th 
anniversary,  and  we  took  full  advantage  of  our  centennial  to  celebrate  and 
promote  the  agency’s  accomplishments  and  broad-based  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs.  It  was  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  remind  people  of 
what  we  do  and  why  we  do  it.  While  cautious  not  to  be  overly  boastful,  we 
capitalized  on  every  opportunity  to  blow  our  own  horn  and  help  Penn- 
sylvanian’s better  understand  why  the  Game  Commission  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  finest  wildlife  management 
agencies  in  the  United  States. 

A centennial  highlight  was  Richard  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program, 
“100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation,”  a theatrical  performance  performed 
in  schools  and  communities  across  the  state.  Scheduled  for  more  than  230 
performances  during  1995,  hy  mid-summer  Pawling  had  performed  for 
more  than  40,000  people  — including  30,000  middle  and  high  school 
students.  By  year’s  end,  the  program  will  have  been  seen  by  more  than 
100,000  people. 

In  June,  more  than  700  persons  attended  the  agency’s  centennial 
banquet  and  10,000  attended  open  house  and  field  day  activities  at  our 
headquarters  and  six  field  regions.  Hundreds  of  employees  participated  at 
each  event,  providing  seminars,  hands-on  instruction,  tours,  demonstra- 
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tions  and  other  activities  centering  on  Game  Commission  operations  and 
history. 

The  agency’s  new  hook,  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  1895' 
1995,  100  years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  was  released  in  April  and  has 
received  high  acclaims  from  sportsmen  and  history'  huffs  and  other  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  The  2 Id-page  hook  covers  the  wildlife  conservation  move- 
ment from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

If  it  isn’t  already,  the  new  video,  Pennsylvania's  Whitetails  — Living  With 
Change,  will  soon  be  available.  The  video  documents  the  whitetail’s  life 
cycle,  habits  and  historical  significance.  An  off-shoot  of  the  feature  length 
version  will  be  a 30-minute  educational  video  highlighting  our  deer 
management  program. 

Concerns  and  misunderstandings  over  deer  management  prompted  a 
series  of  nine  public  meetings  to  solicit  direct  input  from  hunters  and  all 
other  interested  parties.  A workshop  held  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters 
showed  hunters  and  outdoor  writers  how  deer  harvest  reporting  rates  are 
established  and  why  it’s  necessary  to  base  the  deer  management  program 
on  scientifically  calculated  deer  harvests.  A new  brochure.  Questions 
Hunters  Ask  About  Deer,  was  developed  in  response  to  commonly  asked 
questions  about  deer  management. 

Quite  possibly  the  greatest  accomplishment  this  year  was  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  wildlife  education  specialists.  These  specialists,  one  in  each 
region,  are  charged  with  getting  wildlife  information  and  education 
programs  into  public  and  private  schools  and  to  other  interested  groups 
and  organizations.  They  will  also  provide  programs  at  youth  field  days, 
county  fairs,  sports  shows  and  other  events.  Newspaper  accounts,  letters 
from  students  and  teachers  and  other  reports  indicate  programs  being 
generated  by  the  new  wildlife  education  specialists  are  taking  off.  We’re 
even  making  progress  in  center-city  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
potential  of  this  highly  important  program  is  limited  only  hy  the  human 
and  financial  resources  we  are  able  to  dedicate  to  it. 

Our  officers  now  have  two  slide  programs  that  explain  various  options 
in  the  license  increase  initiative  - Wildlife  Funding  for  the  Future.  Wildlife 
Funding  for  the  Future  not  only  addresses  the  issue  of  cost  escalation,  hut 
also  shows  the  vast  improvements  in  our  wildlife  management  programs; 
how  the  huntahle  lands  we  own  and  administer  have  increased;  and  how 
many  more  hours  of  recreational  hunting  opportunities  are  available  today 
than  only  10  and  20  years  ago.  Sportsmen  should  take  every  opportunity 
to  become  fully  informed  on  this  vital  issue. 

In  the  future,  look  for  new  videos  on  the  state  elk  herd,  wild  turkeys 
and  eastern  coyotes.  Now  available  are  two  new  Wildlife  Notes,  one  on 
the  eastern  coyote  and  another  on  fishers,  an  extirpated  furhearer  being 
reintroduced  to  Pennsylvania. 

Information  Division 

The  division’s  interaction  with  nearly  500  newspapers,  columnists,  and 
radio  and  television  stations  continued  to  escalate.  Nearly  1,000  telephone 
requests  for  Game  Commission  information  were  handled  during  the  year. 
In  addition,  personnel  compiled  and  circulated  46  official  news  releases  on 
subjects  ranging  from  actions  taken  at  Commission  meetings  to  hunting 
and  trapping  seasons  and  hag  limits. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  promoting  events  and  activities 
associated  with  the  Commission’s  centennial  celebration  and  in  distrihut- 
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Last  year 

37,607 

students 

completed  a 

Hunter' 

Trapper 

Education 

course. 


ing  information  and  photographs  focusing  on  100  years  of  wildlife 
conservation  work  carried  out  by  the  agency. 

Throughout  the  fiscal  year  the  division  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management  in  developing  information  packets  and  brochures 
on  deer  management,  the  new  fisher  reintroduction  program  and  in 
compiling  and  circulating  information  gained  during  a series  of  public 
meetings. 

Came  News 

Game  News  continues  to  have  a large  following  of  loyal  readers  who 
enjoy  reading  about  hunting,  wildlife  and  the  Game  Commission.  Being 
the  primary  voice  of  the  agency.  Game  News  provided  complete  coverage 
of  the  agency’s  centennial  year  activities.  Jack  Weaver’s  “Conservation 
Profiles”  was  an  outstanding  contribution  to  our  magazine.  Thanks  to 
jack’s  foresight  and  hard  work,  we  and  posterity  have  first-hand  accounts 
of  what  it  was  like  to  work  for  the  Game  Commission  during  its  early  years. 
Another  centennial  year  highlight  was  our  series  of  excerpts  from  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission:  1895-1995,  100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion. As  entertaining  and  informative  as  those  excerpts  were,  they  were  but 
a small  sampling  of  what  the  hook  offers. 

The  metro  deer  management,  the  fisher  reintroduction  project, 
complete  coverage  of  the  deer  meetings  and  the  pheasant  restoration 
project  are  hut  a few  of  the  wildlife  and  conservation  features  published 
during  the  year,  along  with  the  ever  popular  hunting  stories. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

Last  year  37,607  students  completed  one  of  the  887  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  courses.  This  is  about  1 ,000  fewer  students  than  the  previous 
year,  a decline  that  reflects  more  a change  in  demographics  rather  than 
interest  in  hunting  among  the  12-  through  16-year  olds.  A major  portion 
of  the  instruction  was  conducted  by  a corps  of  3,000  trained  volunteer 
instructors  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  WCOs.  These  men  and 
women  not  only  shared  their  talents  in  order  that  others  could  go  afield 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  of  hunting  and 
trapping,  hut  also  donated  more  than  10,000  hours  of  their  time.  Last 
spring,  203  new  instructors  were  trained  and  are  now  members  of  this  elite 
teaching  team. 

In  1995,  275  school  age  hunters  participated  in  the  fifth  Youth  Sport 
Essay  Contest.  The  prestigious  SPORT  ethics  award  was  bestowed  upon  62 
citizens  who  took  the  time  to  get  involved  with  game  law  enforcement 
efforts  by  reporting  illegal  activities. 

Conservation  Education  Division 

Project  WILD  was  very  busy  here  this  year.  More  than  65  basic 
workshops  were  held,  with  more  than  1 ,200  educators  participating.  Two 
new  advanced  workshops  were  also  introduced.  One  Bird-Two  Habitats: 
Rainforests  the  Pennsylvania  Connection,  took  place  at  Kings  Gap  Env. 
Ed.  and  Training  Center.  This  was  a joint  workshop  with  the  Bureau  of 
State  Parks  and  concentrated  on  neotropical  migrant  birds  and  the  need 
tor  conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  Response  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
workshops  are  already  being  planned  for  this  spring.  Two  workshops 
entitled  “WILD  About  ELK”  took  place  last  June.  Participants  learned 
about  elk  natural  history  and  management,  participated  in  hands-on 
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activities  and  went  elk  watching.  Another  workshop  is  planned  for  this 
June. 

The  WILD  HABITAT  network  continues  to  grow.  In  December  a one- 
day  WILD  HABITATS  workshop  took  place  at  the  Pike  County  Conser- 
vation District.  Through  our  WILD  ACTION  grant  program,  the  Com- 
mission also  awarded  grants  to  five  schools  doing  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment projects.  Funded  projects  included  butterfly  and  bird  gardens, 
wetland  enhancements  and  access  trails. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Gregory  J.  Grabowicz,  Director 
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THE  RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  began  to  disappear  from  Penn- 
sylvania’s rural  landscape  in  the  mid-1970s.  The  eastern  cottontail  was 
already  in  decline.  Nongame  neighbors  such  as  the  meadowlark,  bobolink 
and  other  ground  nesting  animals  were  suffering  as  well,  but  their  declines 
were  not  as  noticeable  to  hunters.  Several  generations  of  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  had  grown  up  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  small  game 
season.  November  meant  pleasant  days  afield  amid  the  weedy  cornfields, 
brush  piles  and  idle  corners  of  family-owned  farms.  The  ringneck  had  been 
around  for  so  long  and  was  so  plentiful  that  its  abundance  was  taken  for 
granted. 

At  first  the  decline  was  thought  to  be  just  a part  of  a natural  cycle; 
everyone  looked  forward  to  an  upswing.  But  it  never  came.  By  1990,  the 
pheasant  was  virtually  gone,  and  not  just  from  Pennsylvania,  but  from 
every  farm  state  where  it  had  gained  a foothold.  We  should  have  seen  it 
coming.  The  small  — and  by  today’s  standards  — relatively  inefficient, 
family-owned  farming  operations  that  had  been  so  hospitable  to  wildlife, 
had  gone  high-tech.  Chemical  herbicides  had  replaced  mechanical 
cultivation;  farmers  bought  latger,  more  efficient,  (and  much  more 
expensive)  machinery,  pulled  out  hedgerows  and  enlarged  fields,  and 
switched  to  varieties  of  alfalfa  and  grasses  that  could  be  mowed  more  often 
and  were  more  easily  stored  as  ensilage. 

This  modem  technology  allowed  farmers  to  sustain  more  livestock  on 
the  same  acreage,  hut  it  came  at  a higher  cost  and  farm  debt  grew  as  fast  as 
production.  Farming  had  become  big  business  and  big  business  has  to  be 
efficient  to  survive. 

To  meet  the  bottom  line,  every  square  foot  of  tillable  land  had  to  be 
utilized.  Wetlands  were  tile  drained,  and  marginal  fields,  idle  since  Soil 
Bank  days,  were  coaxed  into  production.  Pheasant  nesting  cycles  were 
disrupted  and  winter  cover  disappeared.  Less  escape  cover  meant  higher 
predation.  At  the  same  time,  marginal  and  abandoned  farms  were  being 
subdivided  and  developed.  The  small  game  hunter  and  the  wildlife 
manager  watched  these  changes  take  place  with  a sense  of  foreboding. 
Their  intuition  told  them  that  small  game  and  other  wildlife  was  being 
squeezed  off  the  land,  but  they  understood  that  farming  has  to  show  a 
profit. 

Fortunately,  many  farmers  are  realizing  that  wildlife  adds  to  the  quality 
of  life.  Game  Commission  land  managers  are  receiving  a growing  number 
of  inquiries  about  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Increasingly, 
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farmers  are  again  wanting  to  share  their  land  with  wild  animals.  This 
growing  interest  has  generated  renewed  optimism  that  a farm  wildlife 
recovery  effort  may  be  possible.  Wetland  Restoration,  Streambank  Fencing 
and  Native  Warm  Season  Grass  programs  are  already  being  demonstrated 
on  several  private  farms  and  on  some  game  lands. 

These  programs  include  economic  incentives  to  encourage  farmers  to 
try  these  practices.  Funding  is  currently  provided  through  a series  of 
government  and  private  grants.  Sportsmens  organizations  such  as  Pheas- 
ants Forever  and  Ducks  Unlimited  are  also  pitching  in.  We  have  organized 
all  these  programs  into  a comprehensive  Farmland  Habitat  Recovery 
Program,  which  is  ready  to  be  launched.  Plans  are  underway  to  establish 
additional  demonstration  areas  on  game  lands  around  the  state.  Land 
managers  and  sportsmen  volunteers  are  providing  equipment,  seed  and 
hands-on  assistance  to  launch  the  project.  Researchers  are  convinced  that 
if  we  can  incorporate  these  practices  on  just  five  percent  of  active  farm- 
land, we  should  see  improvements  in  pheasant,  rabbit  and  other  farm 
wildlife  populations. 

Just  as  important  to  the  farmer,  improvements  in  herd  health,  water 
quality,  and  economic  gains  from  crop  diversification  are  all  possible. 
Larger  gains  are  possible  with  an  expanded  program.  Our  goal  is  to  return 
the  ring-necked  pheasant  to  a significant  portion  of  its  former  range. 

Forestry  Division 

In  1994-95,  9,087  acres  were  scheduled  for  commercial  and  noncom- 
mercial forest  management  operations.  To  enhance  regeneration,  another 
680  acres  were  treated  with  herbicide  to  remove  ferns,  striped  maple, 
spicebush  and  low  quality  beech  brush  hampering  the  establishment  of 
more  beneficial  species.  Our  three  upland  vegetation  management 
machines  were  used  to  treat  788  acres  by  cutting  and  shearing  advanced 
growth  of  woody  vegetation  so  it  could  revert  to  an  earlier  successional 
stage. 

Commercial  timber  sales  on  9,053  acres  produced  revenues  of 
$12,210,513,  an  increase  of  $1,209,281  over  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
The  average  return  was  $1,349  per  acre,  an  increase  of  $210.  These 
management  activities  yielded  more  than  27.7  million  board  feet  of  logs 
and  155,900  tons  of  pulpwood. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy  logging  equipment  and 
comply  with  the  Clean  Streams  Act  and  other  environmental  protection 
regulations  was  designed  and  supervised  by  our  forestry  staff.  Logging 
contractors  completed  82  timber  sale  contracts  during  the  year,  improved 
37  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed  1 1 miles  of  new  roads  (which  became 
wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding),  and  placed  251  culverts. 

Federal/State  Coordination  Division 

This  division  serves  as  the  agency’s  liaison  with  various  state  and 
federal  agencies.  For  example,  the  Commission  has  renewed  license 
agreements  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Beltzville  Lake 
Project  in  Carbon  County  and  the  Shenango  River  Lake  Project  in  Mercer 
County  to  use  and  occupy  3,488  acres  of  land  for  wildlife  management 
purposes.  A total  of  23,966  acres  involving  1 1 different  Corps  projects  are 
leased  to  the  Commission  on  a 25-year  basis.  These  sites  are  all  managed 
for  wildlife  and  open  to  hunting  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

In  another  example,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  our 
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agency  is  currently  reviewing  resource  management  plans  for  each  of  the 
114  state  parks  in  the  commonwealth.  Pennsylvania  is  experiencing  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  outdoor  recreation,  especially  within  the  state 
park  system.  Development  of  these  plans  will  help  park  managers  to  better 
manage  the  parks.  The  Commission’s  involvement  will  ensure  that  wildlife 
will  receive  full  consideration  in  this  planning  process. 

The  Game  Commission  and  the  newly  organized  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (EXZINR)  are  working  to  improve 
access  to  public  lands  for  hunters  who  qualify  for  disabled  person  permits 
issued  by  the  Commission.  Nine  roads  on  state  game  lands  and  19  on  state 
forests  are  open  to  hunters  with  disabilities.  Six  roads  on  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  and  others  on  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
complement  this  service. 

Engineering  & Contract  Management  Division 

Thirteen  contracts  were  completed  for  a variety  of  building  mainte- 
nance and  construction  projects.  These  included  nine  contracts  to 
preserve  and  enhance  game  lands  structures,  one  new  building  construc- 
tion, and  removal  of  three  underground  fuel  tanks. 

Real  Estate  Division 

In  1994-95,  we  purchased  8,006  acres  in  22  counties,  bringing  the 
agency’s  total  holdings  to  1,376,456  acres.  We  now  have  292  separate 
game  land  tracts,  located  in  65  of  the  state’s  67  counties. 

Our  five  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line  surveys  for  all  lands 
acquired  by  the  Commission.  They  also  surveyed  disputed  boundary  lines 
and  provided  topographical  surveys.  The  work  of  our  real  estate  specialist, 
draftsmen,  abstractor  and  legal  counsel  provides  assistance  in  pursuing  an 
aggressive  land  acquisition  program. 

Payments  In  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  government  bodies  received  $1.20  per  acre  in  lieu  of  taxes,  as 
required  by  Act  of  May  17,  1929.  During  the  fiscal  year,  $1,649,654-25  was 
divided  into  proportional  payments  to  the  county,  school  district  and 
township  where  game  lands  are  located. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (known  as  Pittman- 
Robertson  or  P-R)  funds  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Funds  for  the  program  are  derived  from  a federal  excise  tax  on  sporting 
arms,  ammunition  and  archery  equipment.  Pittman-Robertson  funds  are 
apportioned  to  states  based  upon  a formula  combining  land  area,  license 
sales  and  total  population. 

Upon  federal  approval  of  selected  projects,  the  Commission  expends 
Game  Fund  dollars  and  then  requests  reimbursement  for  75  percent  of  our 
expenditures  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  administers 
the  program. 

In  1994-95,  our  federal  Pittman-Robertson  apportionment  totaled 
$7,718,738.  This  funding  sustained  our  habitat  management  techniques 
and  continued  maintenance  activities  on  state  game  lands  and  cooperative 
public  access  program  lands. 

Public  Access  Program 

The  Game  Commission’s  public  access  programs  continue  to  provide 
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public  hunting  opportunities  on  private  lands.  The  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program,  the  oldest  of  our  three  programs,  began  in  1936  and  has 
186  farm-game  projects  located  in  59  counties.  Through  it  21,748 
landowners  have  opened  more  than  2.5  million  acres  to  hunting.  Our 
Safety  Zone  Program,  with  8,702  participants,  opened  another  1.39 
million  acres.  The  Forest  Game  Program  has  50  cooperators  with  582,169 
acres.  In  all,  30,500  landowners  have  opened  4,499,942  acres  to  hunting. 
These  programs  do  not  give  hunters  unlimited  access.  It  is  still  each 
hunter’s  responsibility  to  contact  the  landowner  and  ask  for  permission 
prior  to  hunting  on  these  lands. 

Our  streamhank  fencing  program  continues  to  expand;  to  date,  more 
than  140  miles  of  streams  and  streamhanks  have  been  protected.  The  403 
cooperators  enjoy  improved  pasture  management  thanks  to  the  construc- 
tion of  high  quality,  low  maintenance  electric  fencing. 

The  program  also  improves  water  quality  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
sediments  and  nutrients  that  flow  into  the  stream.  Once  livestock  are 
excluded  from  streamhanks,  stream  side  vegetation  is  quick  to  return.  This 
vegetation  provides  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  as  well  as  important 
wildlife  travel  corridors. 

Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection 

The  Mineral  section  received  $131,610  for  oil/gas  rental,  $202,399  for 
oil/gas  royalty,  $357,968  for  coal  royalty,  and  $35,926  tor  miscellaneous 
minerals.  In  addition  we  have  executed  one  oil/gas  leasing  agreement 
encompassing  1,134  acres  on  a game  lands  that  is  projected  to  net 
approximately  $1  million  over  a 25-year  lease. 

The  division  is  involved  in  several  watershed  mine  acid  abatement 
projects  and  the  development  of  several  passive  treatment  systems  to 
enhance  water  quality  on  previously  mined  and  abandoned  areas.  The 
Environmental  Review  section  continues  to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Transportation  and  other  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  and  consulting  firms  in  reviewing  617  inquiries  and  permit 
applications,  to  evaluate  the  impacts  to  wildlife  and  their  associated 
habitats,  and  make  recommendations  for  minimizing  or  mitigating  for 
those  unavoidable  impacts. 

We  are  also  involved  with  the  Pennsylvania  Interagency  Document 
(PID)  for  transportation  projects.  The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to 
formalize  the  commitment  among  state  and  federal  agencies  to  work  in  a 
partnering  process  to  develop  environmentally  responsible  transportation 
projects. 

Managing  Game  Lands 

Managing  and  accomplishing  maintenance  projects  on  291  tracts  of 
state  game  lands  is  the  responsibility  of  our  29  land  management  officers 
and  2 1 2 Food  and  Cover  Corps  workers.  The  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
planted  1,678  acres  of  grain  and  1,628  acres  of  grasses  and  legumes,  all  of 
which  was  left  standing  for  wildlife.  In  addition  4,217  acres  of  grain  and 
grasses  were  limed  and  fertilized  to  enhance  production. 

Succulent  grasses  were  maintained  hy  mowing  on  1 1,702  acres;  3,919 
acres  of  field  border  were  cut  to  provide  nesting  cover  and  food,  and 
13,731  trees  were  pruned  to  improve  fruit  and  seed  production.  To 
conduct  these  activities,  27  miles  of  road  were  constructed,  and  to 
enhance  public  access,  five  miles  of  trails  and  26  parking  lots  were 
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constructed.  Finally  764  new  nest  boxes  and  583  waterfowl  nests  were 
erected. 

To  keep  agricultural  lands  in  production,  we  have  agreements  with  272 
sharecroppers  who  farm  18,700  acres  of  game  lands.  Products  received  from 
sharecroppers  include  12,693  bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  8,591  bushels  of 
ear  corn.  Most  of  the  corn  is  used  by  the  game  farms  for  pheasant  propaga- 
tion. In  addition  41  acres  of  grain  were  left  standing  for  wildlife.  Share- 
croppers also  planted  832  acres  of  grass/legume  mixture  and  maintained  an 
additional  3,928  acres  of  grass  legumes. 

In  order  to  quantify  and  qualify  changes  in  wildlife  habitat,  whether 
from  succession,  construction  or  management,  the  conditions  prior  to  the 
change,  as  well  as  the  changes  themselves,  must  be  known  in  detail.  To 
document  these  changes  and  evaluate  the  habitat  conditions  on  game 
lands,  the  Commission  has  developed  a new  process  for  developing  game 
lands  management  plans.  The  Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  and  Manage- 
ment System  (WHAMS)  gives  agency  managers  a viable  planning  tool 
with  analytical  functions  that  readily  identify  both  specific  management 
needs  as  well  as  the  methods  of  providing  them.  We  already  have 
WHAMS  plans  for  30  game  lands  and  our  goal  is  to  have  one  for  each 
game  lands. 

In  1993  the  Commission  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  restore  drained  wetlands.  Entitled  “Partners  for 
Wildlife,”  the  program  is  designed  to  restore  drained  wetlands  to  provide 
habitat  for  waterfowl,  furbearers  and  the  many  other  species  of  wildlife  that 
use  wetlands.  Since  the  program’s  inception,  22  projects  have  been 
completed,  resulting  in  the  restoration  of  418.5  acres  of  wetlands  and  the 
enhancement  of  an  additional  274.5  acres. 
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Howard  Nursery 

Howard  Nursery  provided  3,583,472  evergreen  seedlings  for  game  lands 
and  other  properties  open  to  public  hunting.  Nursery  employees  grew 
another  1,937,025  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  to  increase  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  The  wood  shop  at  the  nursery  continues  to  provide  the  wooden 
signs,  nesting  devices  and  other  wood  products  the  agencies  uses.  In  1994- 
95,  4,702  bluebird  boxes  and  5,900  bluebird  kits  were  shipped  from  the 
nursery.  Also,  158  wood  duck  boxes,  195  kestrel  boxes,  15  squirrel  boxes 
and  four  purple  martin  houses  were  shipped. 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Robert  L.  Strailey,  Director 


OUR  ROLE  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of  automated  technology  throughout 
the  agency  where  it  is  appropriate  and  cost  effective.  This  involves 
assisting  staff  in  the  use  of  microcomputers,  networking  the  microcomput- 
ers, providing  access  on  the  network  to  mainframe  services  (such  as  our 
own  mainframe.  State  Police  and  the  Central  Management  Information 
System),  and  developing  automated  systems  on  our  mainframe  and 
microcomputers. 

There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  demand  for  information 
services  throughout  the  year.  The  data  communications  network  has  been 
very  well  received  with  demand  for  new  connections  exceeding  initial 
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capacity.  Additional  network  equipment  was  procured  and  installed 
throughout  the  year  to  increase  capacity.  This  has  enabled  us  to  meet 
current  demand  for  network  services. 

An  effort  to  automate  the  Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  Management 
System  came  to  realization.  The  system  streamlines  the  process  used  to 
determine  habitat  assessment.  Written  utilizing  the  Lotus  l'2-3  spread- 
sheet  software,  the  system  performs  complex  calculations  determining  land 
management  plans.  It  will  be  used  in  field  offices  and  the  field  to  deter- 
mine optimal  habitat  for  selected  wildlife  species. 

To  obtain  more  and  better  information  the  payments  of  fines,  to 
respond  with  data  for  our  Prosecution/Revocation  System,  an  electronic 
file  transfer  procedure  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  Pennsylvania  Courts.  On  a monthly  basis,  electronic  files 
containing  time  payments  made  to  district  justices  for  game  fines  are 
transferred  to  the  Game  Commission  mainframe  computer.  The  central 
files  are  updated  and  provide  timely  information  to  aid  Law  Enforcement 
in  the  collection  of  fine  payments. 

Other  major  initiatives  included  an  application  system  to  track 
Workmen’s  Compensation  claim  data  over  a 5-year  period,  a Blood  Bank 
System  and  a WCO  Collective  Bargaining  Unit  Information  Gathering 
System. 

Support  and  maintenance  of  our  considerable  inventory  of  mainframe 
application  systems,  microcomputer  hardware  and  software,  data  commu- 
nication network  and  mainframe  computer  continue  to  require  the 
majority  of  our  staff  resources.  As  with  any  mature  data  center,  the  first 
priotity  is  to  keep  the  installed  base  operating. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  Director 


THIS  BUREAU  is  responsible  for  recommending  and  implementing 
actions  that  will  conserve  and  maintain  wildlife  populations  at  levels 
compatible  with  habitat  resources  and  meet  the  expectations  of  consump- 
tive and  nonconsumptive  users.  We  conduct  research,  monitor  popula- 
tions, recommend  seasons  and  hag  limits,  and  assist  with  habitat  manage- 
ment planning  and  evaluations.  Another  important  function  is  to  produce 
pheasants  for  hunting  recreation. 

This  year,  after  assessing  our  workload  and  human  resources,  we 
consolidated  the  Farmland  and  Furbearer  sections,  renamed  the  Endan- 
gered Species  and  Nongame  Wildlife  section  to  the  Wildlife  Diversity 
section,  and  assigned  two  new  biologists  to  work  on  farm  wildlife  projects 
and  deer. 

In  addition  to  our  ongoing  research  and  propagation  activities,  we 
presented  information  on  strategic  planning  and  the  deer  management 
program  and  moderated  nine  public  meetings  on  deer  management  issues. 
In  June  we  hosted  a public  meeting  on  calculating  the  deer  harvest.  Other 
activities  dealt  with  aquaculture  depredation,  nuisance  waterfowl  manage- 
ment, and  wildlife  feeding  policies.  We  also  helped  develop  a new 
agricultural  deer  depredation  permit  program  and  helped  with  the  new 
deer  video  and  a hunter  attitude  survey  conducted  by  Penn  State.  We  also 
worked  on  a statewide  biodiversity  conservation  strategy,  monitored 
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wildlife  disease  outbreaks,  and  formed  a task  force  for  the  “Teaming  with 
Wildlife”  initiative. 

Research  Division 

Statistical  and  Survey  Support 

Through  this  section  we  determine  game  harvests,  monitor  wildlife 
populations  and  conduct  surveys.  We  coordinate  Pennsylvania’s  involve- 
ment in  the  federal  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count,  Woodcock  Singing- 
Ground,  National  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Wildlife-Associated  Recreation 
surveys  and  conduct  our  owm  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys  (see 
November  ’95  Game  News).  The  section  also  helps  with  study  design,  data 
analysis  and  presentation  of  research  results. 

In  conjunction  with  the  two  federal  surveys,  WCOs  conducted  the 
Woodcock  Singing-Ground  Survey  in  April  and  May,  and  the  Mourning 
Dove  Call-Count  Survey  in  June.  Survey  results  show  woodcock  have 
declined  more  than  60  percent  over  the  past  25  years  while  dove  popula- 
tions have  remained  stable. 

As  a part  of  our  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  Deer  Damage  Area  program, 
last  winter  we  surveyed  all  participating  landowners  and  were  pleased  to 
find  that  53  percent  (more  than  in  previous  seasons)  were  satisfied  with 
the  deer  hunting  opportunities  and  harvests.  More  than  100,000  acres 
were  enrolled  in  the  program,  and  70  percent  of  the  landowners  said  they 
would  enroll  again. 

Also  last  year  we  conducted  a survey  of  deer  hunters  to  determine  their 
opinions  about  current  deer  management  issues.  Results  were  presented  in 
June  and  July  Game  News,  and  a detailed  report  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  bureau. 

During  June,  a turkey  hunter  survey  was  begun.  It’s  designed  to  identify 
the  opinions  of  turkey  hunters  on  a host  of  issues,  and  results  will  he 
available  early  in  1996. 
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Forest  Wildlife 

Prior  to  the  1994  season,  we  had  ear-tagged  386  bears.  Then  after  the 
season,  harvest  and  tag  return  data  indicated  the  1994  preseason  bear 
population  was  8,525,  higher  than  for  any  year  since  population  estimates 
began  in  1980.  Hunters  harvested  1,365  bears,  16  percent  of  the  preseason 
population.  The  harvest  rate  was  23  percent  below  normal,  while  the 
number  of  bear  licenses  sold  was  about  the  same  as  in  1993.  Heavy  rain 
and  wind  on  the  opening  day  contributed  to  the  decreased  take. 

A final  report  was  prepared  on  the  black  bear  introduction  program  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  the  mid-1970s,  black  bear  were  scarce 
in  the  southwest.  For  seven  of  the  eight  years  between  1977  and  1984, 
bear  hunting  seasons  were  closed  in  all  or  parts  of  the  area,  and  48  bears 
were  released  there.  These  included  22  breeding-age,  radio-collared 
females  and  their  offspring  (25  cubs  and  one  yearling).  In  addition  were  24 
cubs  born  to  pregnant  females  within  30  days  after  being  relocated. 

Bear  harvests  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  have  increased  dramati- 
cally since  then.  From  1949-76  hunters  took  an  average  of  four  bears  a year 
from  this  area  compared  with  1 1 1 since  1985. 

In  1994,  22  radio-collared  elk  produced  17  calves  for  a calfxow  ratio  of 
65:100.  Nine  newborn  calves  less  than  1 1 days  old  were  captured  and 
equipped  with  expandable,  breakaway  collars  with  mortality  sensors.  One 
of  these  drowned  and  another  died  of  a bacterial,  Clostridium  infection. 
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During  the  1995  winter  survey,  helicopter  crews  sighted  180  elk, 
including  75  percent  of  all  the  marked  elk  and  some  animals  outside  the 
survey  area.  The  herd  size  was  estimated  at  254- 

As  part  of  the  annual  summer  turkey  brood  survey,  WCOs  recorded  the 
turkeys  they  saw  and  the  miles  they  drove  each  day  during  June,  July  and 
August.  This  information  was  then  used  to  calculate  a population  index 
for  each  turkey  management  area.  Index  values  for  areas  2,  3,  4,  5 and  6 
were  higher  than  their  respective  1990  baseline  values,  which  led  to  one- 
week  extensions  to  the  1994  fall  hunting  seasons  in  those  areas. 

Since  1991,  WCOs  and  biologists  have  been  evaluating  the  use  of 
baiting  surveys  as  an  alternative  method  of  monitoring  fall  turkey  popula- 
tions. This  technique  involves  measuring  turkey  use  of  baited  areas  set  up 
at  fixed  intervals  along  back  roads  and  trails.  The  proportion  of  bait  sites 
used  by  turkeys  was  19  percent  higher  in  1994  than  in  1993.  But  although 
this  method  showed  promise  in  earlier  trials,  the  baiting  index  values  have 
not  closely  followed  fall  turkey  harvests.  Therefore,  this  technique  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Since  1976,  biologists  bave  been  studying  tbe  effects  of  clearcutting  on 
grouse  populations  on  SGL  176,  the  Barrens,  and  in  1994  record  numbers 
of  drumming  male  activity  centers  were  found. 

An  annual  survey  of  cooperating  grouse  hunters  has  been  used  to  track 
grouse  populations  since  1965.  In  1994-95,  cooperators  averaged  35  hours 
of  hunting,  flushed  61  birds  and  bagged  4.2.  The  average  flushing  rate  was 
1.73  grouse  per  hour.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  cooperators  in  all 
regions  hut  the  northwest  and  northeast  experienced  higher  flushing  rates. 
Statewide,  daily  effort  was  greatest  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
dropped  off,  especially  in  northern  regions,  during  the  late  season. 

While  conducting  1994-95  winter  mortality  surveys,  WCOs  found  0.15 
dead  deer  per  mile  along  their  assigned  survey  routes.  This  is  well  below 
average  and  at  least  partly  due  to  lower  deer  populations  in  some  areas  and 
mild  weather. 

Using  deer  age  data,  reproductive  rates  and  hunter  harvests  for  the  past 
season,  biologists  estimated  the  1994-95  winter  deer  density  to  be  29  deer 
per  square  mile  of  forest.  This  was  about  three  percent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  still  about  eight  deer  per  square  mile  above  the  density 
goal  established  by  the  Commission.  Biologists  projected  a 1995  fall 
population  of  1,152,000  deer. 

Migratory  Game  Birds 

Responsible  for  ducks,  geese,  woodcock,  doves  and  other  migratory 
game  birds,  personnel  in  this  section  work  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  and  the  various  states  and  provinces  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Section  biologists  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council  technical  meetings  and  recommend  seasons  and 
hag  limits  for  migratory  birds  in  accordance  with  federal  guidelines. 

Preseason  duck  banding  studies  represent  the  foundation  of  waterfowl 
management.  In  1994  we  handed  more  than  5,300  ducks,  including  3,531 
mallards,  1,607  wood  ducks  and  87  black  ducks. 

The  1995  waterfowl  surveys  indicated  we  had  41,560  wood  duck 
nesting  pairs  in  the  state,  essentially  what  we’ve  had  since  the  survey 
began  in  1989.  Mallard  (120,000  pairs)  and  Canada  goose  (72,428  pairs) 
populations  continue  to  increase. 

Continuing  our  participation  in  Atlantic  Flyway  Canada  goose 
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management  and  research,  we  neck-banded  5,122  geese  from  1991  to  1995 
and  made  more  than  7,500  observations  of  neck-banded  geese.  And,  as 
part  of  a study  on  the  declining  Southern  James  Bay  goose  population 
(which  migrates  through  western  Pennsylvania),  we  have  helped  monitor 
nests  and  band  goslings  on  Akimiski  Island  in  James  Bay,  Northwest 
Territories. 

Since  1992,  to  control  growing  resident  Canada  goose  populations, 
special  hunting  seasons  have  been  held.  In  September  1994,  the  area 
opened  to  goose  hunting  was  increased  to  16  western  and  10  eastern 
counties,  and  a late  season  was  held  along  portions  of  the  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  rivers.  More  than  10,600  hunters  took  advantage  of  the  early 
season  and  harvested  more  than  14,800  geese.  In  the  January/Fehruary 
season,  576  hunters  took  1,386  geese. 

Nesting  wood  ducks  are  difficult  to  census  because  they  are  secretive 
and  nest  in  forested  habitats.  During  the  spring  of  1995  more  than  200 
nest  boxes  were  checked  several  times  during  the  nesting  season  to  band 
nesting  hens  and  collect  information  on  clutch  size  and  nest  success.  This 
information,  along  with  hen  call  surveys,  will  be  used  to  evaluate  nest  box 
checks  as  a technique  for  monitoring  breeding  wood  duck  populations.  We 
hope  to  also  provide  information  on  wood  duck  nest  success  and  box 
placement  to  guide  the  agency’s  wood  duck  nest  box  program,  which 
maintains  more  than  5,000  boxes  on  game  lands  and  farm  game  cooperator 
lands. 

Research  was  begun  this  year  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  fluctuating  water 
levels  on  aquatic  and  wetland  vegetation.  Water  level  manipulation  is  an 
important  tool  for  providing  high  quality  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other 
wetland  dependent  wildlife.  Results  from  this  study  will  help  us  regulate 
water  levels  on  impoundments  to  provide  optimum  benefit  to  waterfowl 
and  other  wildlife. 

Woodcock  harvests  and  hunting  activity  are  monitored  through  the 
woodcock  cooperator  survey.  In  1994  the  woodcock  flushing  rate  de- 
creased  by  12  percent,  to  1.57  flushes  per  hour. 

Furbearers  and  Farmland  Wildlife 

The  number  of  Pennsylvania  furtakers  increased  to  22,376  in  1994. 

The  total  fur  harvest  increased  45  percent,  to  its  highest  level  since  1988, 
with  nearly  500,000  pelts  taken.  Favorable  weather,  a slight  increase  in 
pelt  prices,  and  a small  increase  in  the  number  of  furtakers  resulted  in  a 
record  beaver  harvest  of  9,360  and  increased  harvests  of  all  other  furbear- 
ers. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  a reintroduction  project,  44  fishers  were  released  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Radio  telemetry  studies  revealed  good  winter 
survival  and  extensive  dispersal  by  some  males.  Several  fishers  crossed  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  dispelling  the  notion  that  large  rivers 
are  barriers  to  fisher  movements.  More  releases  are  planned  for  the  winter 
of  1995-96. 

Seven  bobcats  were  captured,  tagged  and  released  in  Tioga,  Lycoming, 
Sullivan  and  Bradford  counties.  If  suitable  bobcat  densities  exist  within 
these  counties,  a future  experimental  harvest  is  possible.  A large  sample  of 
tagged  individuals  in  this  area  is  needed  to  allow  accurate  population 
monitoring  if  a harvest  would  occur. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit  is 
working  with  our  biologists  by  identifying  and  mapping  potential  bobcat 
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habitat  here.  Using  more  than  1,500  radio  telemetry  locations  of  31 
hohcats  obtained  from  past  studies,  researchers  have  developed  a model  of 
habitats  the  animals  use.  The  model  will  help  us  identify  bobcat  habitat 
throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  second  of  three  pheasant  releases  on  six  restoration  study  areas  was 
completed  during  the  fall  of  ’94.  Pheasants  were  stocked  at  a density  of  45 
birds  per  square  mile,  totaling  6,804  ringnecks  and  6,756  Sichuans.  Also, 
in  the  final  year  of  the  radio  telemetry  study,  126  ringnecks  and  144 
Sichuans  were  radio-collared.  One  objective  was  to  assess  the  habitat 
preferences  of  ringnecks  and  Sichuans.  Over  the  past  two  years,  we  tracked 
more  than  600  individual  birds  in  Centre  and  Juniata  counties,  recording 
some  16,000  locations.  Both  subspecies  used  the  same  habitats:  hedgerows, 
wetlands  and  reverting  fields  were  preferred.  Cropland,  hay,  pasture  and 
tallow  fields  also  were  important  for  both  pheasants.  Urban  land  was 
generally  avoided. 

Twenty 'Six  radioed  Sichuan  hens  and  16  radioed  ringneck  hens 
survived  into  the  nesting  season.  The  average  clutch  size  of  both  ringneck 
and  Sichuan  nests  was  12  eggs.  Overall  nesting  success  was  37  percent  for 
Sichuans,  25  percent  for  ringnecks.  Both  pheasant  types  nested  in  similar 
habitats. 

With  help  from  more  than  250  volunteers  and  200  bird  dogs,  we 
conducted  flushing  surveys  during  March  to  estimate  sex  ratios  prior  to  the 
breeding  season.  Nearly  1,000  birds  were  flushed.  For  both  ringnecks  and 
Sichuans,  percentage  of  hens  increased  from  the  previous  year,  we  suspect, 
due  to  better  survival  in  the  mild  winter. 

Pheasant  populations  have  been  established  and  are  increasing  on  all 
six  restoration  areas.  Centre  and  Dauphin  County  study  areas  support  the 
greatest  number  of  ringnecks,  while  Sichuan  populations  are  largest  in 
Juniata  and  Crawford  counties.  Thus  far,  we  cannot  say  that  one  pheasant 
subspecies  is  superior  to  the  other. 

Pheasant  hunting  was  monitored  on  the  Mercer  County  study  area 
where  Sichuan/ringneck  hybrids  had  been  released  years  ago.  In  1994, 
using  windshield  surveys  and  personal  interviews,  we  learned  that  63 
percent  ot  the  hunting  parties  saw  pheasants,  and  that  2 1 percent  of  the 
male  pheasants  seen  were  harvested.  Hybrid  pheasant  populations  are  low 
and  relatively  stable. 

Wildlife  Diversity 

More  than  six  million  Pennsylvanians  use  and  enjoy  the  outdoors. 
Nationally,  in  terms  of  days  spent  outdoors,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  for 
hunting  and  second  lor  wildlife  watching.  The  total  economic  effect  of 
nonconsumptive  wildlife-associated  activities  in  Pennsylvania  in  1991  was 
estimated  at  $1.8  billion,  including  $122  million  spent  by  nonresidents. 
These  outdoor  activitites  supported  almost  24,000  full  and  part-time  jobs 
and  generated  $38  million  in  taxes. 

Wildlife  and  environmental  conservation  are  important  to  Pennsylva- 
nians. In  a recent  attitude  survey  funded  by  the  Wild  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  more  than  three  of  every  four  respondents  indicated  they 
support  endangered  species  programs,  preservation  of  wildlife  diversity, 
protection  of  wetlands,  and  en\  ironmental  education  in  schools. 

Pennsylvania’s  bats  have  been  the  focus  of  intensive  research  and 
management  strategies  since  the  1980s,  when  dramatic  declines  in 
overwintering  populations  were  first  noted.  The  endangered  Indiana  bat. 
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for  example,  had  dwindled  to  less  than  43  individuals,  all  confined  to  a 
single  hibernation  site.  Populations  of  other  species,  such  as  the  common 
little  brown  hat,  also  were  found  to  he  lower  in  the  1980s  compared  to  pre- 
1965  populations.  It  became  apparent  that  protection  of  hibernating  sites 
during  the  winter,  when  hats  are  most  vulnerable,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  to  helping  these  beneficial  animals. 

One  of  the  most  successful  sites  for  hat  management  is  Canoe  Creek 
State  Park.  An  old  limestone  mine  located  on  the  park  was  found  to 
harbor  the  only  known  colony  of  Indiana  hats  in  Pennsyh'ania.  Since  the 
erection  of  a gate  in  1988,  the  number  of  wintering  Indiana  bats  has 
increased  to  353.  Total  number  of  hats  in  the  cave  has  risen  from  3,088  in 
1985  to  more  than  13,000.  To  date,  seven  other  caves  have  been  gated  to 
exclude  human  access,  resulting  in  hat  increases  at  every  site. 

Winter  hihernacula  are  not  the  only  sites  important  to  hats.  In  the 
summer,  many  bats  form  maternity  colonies,  which  may  contain  hundreds 
to  several  thousand  hats.  One  site,  an  old  church  adjacent  to  Canoe  Creek 
State  Park,  was  purchased  in  1993  hy  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund  and  donated  to  the  State  Park  system.  This  site,  harboring  more  than 
13,000  little  brown  hats,  is  the  largest  known  bat  maternity  site  in  the 
state.  Although  the  site  is  protected,  a large  hat  box  has  been  erected  near 
the  church,  in  hopes  it  will  serve  as  an  alternate  maternity  roost  if 
something  would  ever  happen  to  the  church  site. 

The  success  of  our  bat  conservation  programs  have  been  recognized  by 
Dr.  Merlin  Tuttle  of  Bat  Conservation  International  (BCl).  During  August 
1994  and  1995,  BCl  workshops  for  professional  biologists,  educators  and 
others  were  held  at  Camp  Green  Hills  in  Huntingdon  County,  where 
participants  got  to  mist  net  and  trap  hats  at  various  sites  around  Canoe 
Creek  State  Park.  In  addition,  workshops  were  presented  on  conflict 
avoidance,  radio  tracking,  habitat  assessment  and  housebat  management. 
To  date,  about  75  people  have  attended;  workshops  also  are  planned  for 
1996. 

The  Game  Commission  was  joined  in  a peregrine  falcon  reintroduction 
effort  hy  the  Lycoming  Chapter  of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  Falconry  and  Hawk  Trust,  Pennsvlvania  Power  and  Light, 
the  William  Penn  Foundation  and  local  Williamsport  area  business  leaders 
and  schools.  These  groups  were  involved  in  the  release  of  23  young 
peregrines  last  June,  in  Allentown,  Harrisburg,  Reading  and  Williamsport. 
The  goal  is  to  reestablish  nesting  peregrine  falcons  in  the  state,  like  we’ve 
done  w'ith  bald  eagles  and  ospreys. 

Unlike  those  two  birds,  however,  the  peregrine  projects  are  being 
conducted  in  cities,  which  gives  urban  residents  and  workers  an  opportm 
nity  to  watch  an  endangered  species  recovery  project  in  work.  In  addition 
to  the  peregrines  released,  six  young  fledged  from  natural  nests  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Delaware  Valley.  All  young  were  handed  for  future  identifi- 
cation. A milestone  in  the  program  was  the  nesting  in  Ontario  of  a female 
released  in  Reading  in  1994. 

The  Game  Commission  has  become  active  in  “Partners  in  Flight,”  an 
international,  interagency  program  about  neotropical  migratory  birds.  A 
workshop  was  held  where  some  80  people  representing  numerous  state  and 
national  organizations  discussed  declining  bird  populations  and  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  about  this  group  of  birds.  A management  plan  for  forest 
neotropical  migrants  has  since  been  drafted,  which  will  he  an  important 
part  of  a national  plan  aimed  at  stemming  declines  of  these  birds. 
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Propagation  Division 

In  1994'95,  265,257  ring-necked  pheasants  were  raised  and  released. 
Each  county’s  pheasant  allocation  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  suitable 
pheasant  habitat  on  public  hunting  land.  State  game  lands  receive  top 
priority  for  releases;  properties  in  the  Commission’s  public  access  programs 
receive  the  balance. 

Hen  pheasants  are  released  in  September  to  provide  dog  training 
opportunities.  Of  the  regular  fall  hunting  season  allocation,  40  percent  are 
released  during  the  week  prior  to  opening  day,  35  percent  during  the  first 
full  week  of  the  season,  and  the  remaining  25  percent  during  the  second 
week.  This  year  a third  in-season  release  was  conducted  on  some  state 
game  lands  where  hunting  pressure  continues  late  into  the  season. 
Additional  hens  are  released  in  December,  for  late  season  hunting 
opportunities  in  the  north  zone.  These  late  releases  provided  an  excellent 
recreational  opportunity,  especially  for  young  hunters  off  from  school. 

Also  in  1994,  surplus  Sichuan  cocks  (2,745  birds)  were  released  in 
research  control  areas  in  Blair,  Columbia,  Crawford  and  Lycoming 
counties,  to  give  hunters  an  opportunity  to  hunt  this  new  subspecies. 

1994-95  was  our  final  season  for  producing  Sichuans  for  the  pheasant 
restoration  project.  We  entered  spring  1995  with  2,900  breeders,  the 
largest  breeding  flock  of  Sichuans  we’ve  had  since  they  were  brought  here. 
During  June,  1,570  Sichuan  breeders  were  included  in  the  spring  breeder 
releases,  to  reduce  our  flock  size  to  a maintenance  level.  Surplus  birds 
produced  with  this  smaller  breeding  group  will  continue  to  he  stocked  on 
the  research  control  areas. 

Our  arrangements  with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
called  for  us  to  annually  return  200  Sichuan  pheasants  ( 100  cocks  and  100 
hens)  for  five  years.  Last  spring,  though,  Michigan  agreed  to  accept  400 
birds,  to  fulfill  our  agreement.  This  allowed  us  to  trim  costs  of  overwinter- 
ing birds  and  eliminate  the  cost  of 
transporting  a shipment  to  Michi- 
gan in  1996. 

During  May  and  June  1995,  after 
eggs  for  the  fall  allocations  had 
been  obtained,  spring  breeders  were 
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released  on  state  game  lands  and  public  access  lands. 

In  addition  to  Game  Commission  releases,  5,720  ringnecks  were  raised 
and  released  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting  by  16  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions participating  in  our  day-old  chick  program.  Another  852  chicks  and 
756  eggs  were  given  to  schools  and  organizations  for  educational  projects. 
A total  of  12,700  surplus  day-old  hen  chicks  and  16,650  surplus  eggs  were 
sold  for  a total  of  $14,477.50.  Sportsmen’s  organizations  interested  in 
participating  in  the  day-old  chick  program  should  contact  the  bureau 
office  in  Harrisburg. 
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THE  BALANCE  SHEET  And  the  Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance  were 
prepared  in  accordance  with  Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles 
(GAAP).  The  unreserved/undesignated  balance  in  the  Game  Fund  on  June  30, 
1995,  computed  on  a GAAP  basis,  was  $40,156,209,  a decrease  of  $3,656,665  or 
8 percent  from  June  30,  1994-  Fiscal  year  1994-95  revenue  collections  and  prior 
lapses  were  exceeded  by  expenditures  resulting  in  the  decrease  in  the  Game  Fund 
balance. 

Total  fixed  assets  reported  by  the  Game  Commission  as  of  June  30,  1995  were 
$92,826,819.  Fixed  assets  are  reported  at  cost  or  estimated  historical  cost;  no 
depreciation  is  provided.  Donated  fixed  assets  are  recorded  at  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  donation. 

All  other  schedules  included  in  this  report  were  prepared  on  a cash  basis 
combined  with  an  encumbrance  budgetary  system,  and  as  such  are  consistent  with 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  during  the  1994-95 
fiscal  year  was  $51,653,150,  a decrease  of  $145,652  over  last  year’s  actual  cash 
receipts.  Sale  of  timber  and  other  wood  products  increased  $1,210,537  due  to  a 
continued  favorable  market.  Antlerless  deer  revenue  increased  by  $173,643,  as 
allocations  increased. 

Offsetting  these  increases  was  a decrease  in  interest  on  securities  and  deposits 
of  $305,810,  due  to  continuing  low  interest  rates  and  a decrease  in  the  fund 
balance.  In  July  1995,  an  error  in  overpayment  of  interest  during  the  fiscal  year 
1994-95  was  identified.  An  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
decreasing  actual  interest  earned  for  fiscal  year  1994-95  by  an  additional 
$519,000. 

Resident  and  non-resident  hunting  license  revenue  decreased  by  $298,322, 
while  game  law  fines  decreased  by  $258,005  or  16  percent. 

Actual  current  year  expenditures  and  commitments  totaled  $57,193,792,  an 
increase  of  $4,488,820  or  8.5  percent  from  last  year.  General  salary  increases  of 
$2,761,458,  represents  the  major  portion  of  the  increase  in  expenditures.  Also, 
increasing  significantly  was  the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles,  up  $1,504,656.  Fiscal 
year  1993-94  purchases  were  postponed  until  1994-95,  due  to  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timely  delivery  of  a four-wheel  drive  order.  Electronic  data  processing 
equipment  increased  $1,247,591  due  to  the  mainframe  computer  purchase. 

Offsetting  these  increases  was  a decrease  in  land  purchase  and  acquisition  costs 
of  $607,530  and  a decrease  in  travel  and  special  conference  expenditures  of 
$264,739,  as  no  training  classes  were  held  for  Game  Commission  personnel 
during  the  year.  There  was  also  a decrease  in  radio  equipment  and  contracted 
maintenance  in  the  amount  of  $242,322. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  stipulates  that  not  less  than  $1.25  from  each 
resident  hunter’s  paid  license  fee  be  used  solely  for  the  selection,  restoration, 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  all  land  under  the  control  of  the  Commission, 
to  provide  and  improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  producing  natural  propagation 
of  wildlife.  The  number  of  resident  licenses  sold  during  the  1994-95  year,  as 
reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  1,039,930.  This  mandated  that  a 
minimum  of  $1,299,913  be  expended  tor  the  above  purposes.  The  agency  actually 
expended  and  committed  $2,946,629  during  the  year  tor  these  purposes,  an  excess 
of  $1,646,716  over  the  law’s  requirement. 

The  code  also  states  that  $2  of  each  antlerless  deer  license  fee  be  used  solely 
for  cutting  or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing  tree  growth  to  produce 
underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on  game  lands.  Antlerless 
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deer  licenses  sold  during  the  1994-95,  as  reported  by  the  Game 
Commission,  totaled  773,356.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$1,546,712  be  expended  for  the  above  mentioned  purposes.  The  agency 
actually  expended  $2,262,490  and  committed  $3,989  during  the  year  for 
these  purposes,  for  an  excess  of  $719,767  over  the  requirement. 

GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$51,653,150 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1995 
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7.09%  $3,662,059  INTEREST  INCOME 
4.81%  $2,483,110 


SALE  OF  COAL 
0.70%  $360,957 

GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1.33%  $687,174 

OTHER 

1 .41  % $727,285 
MISCELLANEOUS 
2.12%  $1,093,495 
GAME  CODE  FINES 


GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITTMENTS 

$57,193,792 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,1995 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
23,00%  $13,157,074.63 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
12.42%  $7,100,981.92 
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Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet 
Assets 

Cash  with  treasurer 

$201 

Cash  in  transit 

21,420 

Cash-advancement  accounts 

257,579 

Investments 

43,009,332 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

414,923 

Grants  receivable  — federal  government 

3,243,518 

Fixed  assets 

92,826,819 

Due  from  other  funds 

6,250 

Total  Assets 

$139,780,042 

Liabilities 

Vouchers  payable 

$195,748 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

2,953,466 

Due  to  other  commonwealth  funds 

1,316,160 

Due  to  other  governments 

116,869 

Total  Liabilities 

$4,582,243 

Fund  Equity 

Reserve  for  current  encumbrances 

$1,541,669 

Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 

673,102 

Fund  balance  unreserved/undesignated 

40,156,209 

Investment  in  fixed  assets 

92,826,819 

Total  Fund  Equity 

$135,197,799 

Total  Liabilities  And  Eund  Equity 

$139,780,042 

Game  Fund 

Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1995 
Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1994  $43,812,874 


Add:  Actual  cash  receipts  7/1/94  to  6/30/95 
Revenue  earned  as  of  June  30,  1994 
and  deposited  in  1994-95 
Revenue  earned  hut  not  received 
as  of  June  30,  1995 


$51,653,150 

(3,278,554) 


Due  from  other  funds 

6,250 

Licenses  & fees 

5,456 

Fines  & penalties 

8,298 

Goods  & services 

7,638 

PA  Wildlife  Data  Base 
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Interest  on  short  term  invc'tment 

414,923 

Due  from  federal  gov’t  (grants) 

3,243,518 

52,060,707 


Total  revenue  accrued  hut  not  received 
as  of  June  30,  1995  3,686, 

Total  revenue  earned  during  94-95 
Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 
Unreserved'Undesignated  Fund  Balance 
Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures 
Deduct:  Current  year  expenditures 
and  commitments  posted 
from  7/1/94-6/30/95 
Expenditure  accruals  as  of  6/30/95 
Commitments  liquidated  against 
6/30/95  expenditure  accruals 
Reversal  of  prior  year  commitments 

and  expenditure  accrual  586,342 

Total  expenditures  and  commitment-, 

Fund  Balance-Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1995 


1,157,789 


98,031,370 


57,193,792 

4,039,649 

(5,'^44,622) 


57,875,161 

$40,156,209 


Annual 

Report 

1994-95 
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Annual 

Report 

1994-95 


Schedule  of  actual  revenue  deposited  in  Game  Fund,  fiscal 


year  ended  June  30,  1995 
Licenses  and  fees 

Resident  hunting — adult  $10,426,407 

Resident  hunting — junior  540,514 

Resident  hunting — senior  627,753 

Resident  lifetime  hunting — senior  165,694 

Nonresident  hunting  5,585,341 

Nonresident  hunting — junior  99,269 

Resident  bear  941,949 

Nonresident  bear  44,461 

Antlerless  deer  3,895,870 

Archery  1,625,892 

Muzzleloading  hunting  385,639 

Landowner  hunting  license  6,388 

Nonresident  7'day  hunting  73,582 

Resident  furtaket  license — adult  220,619 

Resident  furtaker  license — junior  1 1,943 

Resident  furtaker  license — senior  13,177 

Senior  lifetime  furtaker  license  3,395 

Nonresident  furtaker — adult  18,337 

Nonresident  furtaker — junior  245 

Issuing  agents’  application  fee  66,3 1 3 

Special  game  permits  250,119 

Right-of-way  360.225 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees  $25,363,132 


Fines  and  penalties 

Game  law  fines  $1,322,795 


Miscellaneous  revenue 
Interest  on  securities  & deposits 
Sale  of  timber  &.  other  wood  products 
Sale  of  coal 

Ground  rentals  & royalties  from  oil  and  gas  lease 
Sale  of  Game  News 

Wildlife  promotional  publications  and  matetials 
Wddlife  nongame  fund 
Waterfowl  management:  stamp  sales  and 
art  ptint  royalties 
Sale  of  skins  and  guns 
Other  (map  sales,  sale  of  grain  and 

hay,  SPORT  promotional  publications, 
prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  and  sales  tax) 
Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Total  nontax  revenue 
Augmentations 
Federal  aid 
Sale  of  vehicles 
PA  Conservation  Corps 
Di)nations 

Youth  shooting  sports  program 

Total  Augmentations 

Grand  total  all  revenue  in  Game  Fund 


$2,483,110 

12,211,768 

360,957 

334,950 

687,174 

110,523 

197,164 

32,110 

39,068 


317.604 

$16,774,428 

$43,460,355 

$7,763,659 

207,100 

143,447 

73,837 

4,752 

$8,192,795 

$51,653,150 
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Expenditures  and  commitments:  current  executive  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1995 


Salaries  and  wages 
State  share  employee  benefits 
Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 
Printing  and  advertising 
Automotive  repairs,  supplies  and  rentals 
Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of-taxes 
Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds, 
and  machinery 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 
Auditing  services 

Civil  Service  and  Personnel  services 
Purchasing  services 

Check  writing  & disbursement  service 
EDP  Contractural  service 
Pheasant  feed 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 
Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 
Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 
contracted  maintenance  service 
Telephone  expenses 
Postage 

Heating,  power  and  light 
Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 
Other  supplies  and  services 
Uniforms  for  game  commission  personnel 
Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 
Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 
Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services,  rentals, 
and  purchases 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom  training 
equipment 

Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity 
Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 
Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 
Deer  fencing 

Payments  to  institutions/individuals  for  research  projects 

Total 


$26,985,996 

10,295,027 

1,348,136 

1,806,705 

1,222,834 

823,048 

2,403,585 

475,000 

196,277 

67,691 

100,704 

33,109 

282 

505,403 

73,734 

2,796,364 

824,401 


433,769 

475,809 

682,673 

647,007 

937,619 

341,131 

219,065 

350,253 

502,275 

1,774,263 

421,910 

93,448 

10,805 

7,574 

64,982 

272,913 

$57,193,792 


PGC 


Annual 

Report 

1994-95 


Game  Fund  expenditures  and  commitments  by  program  area 
July  1,  1994  through  June  30,  1995 


Executive  office 

$945,297 

Comptroller  operations 

475,000 

Assisting  other  agencies 

24,773 

Public  works  program 

163,111 

General  administration 

3,993,540 

Personnel  costs 

4,981,826 

Warehousing 

107,475 

Agency  purchasing 

231,589 

Auto  acquisition,  maintenance,  credit  card  cost 

215,584 
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Annual 

Report 


1 994-95 


Office  maintenance  & services 

492,185 

Training  costs 

957,780 

Licensing  program 

965,253 

800  telephone  service 

55,507 

Information  & education  administration  & planning 

186,833 

Public  services 

2,275,165 

Publications 

1,541,712 

Hunter  - Trapper  Education  program 

401,651 

Audio  - visual  program 

375,680 

Wildlife  research  program  administration 

1,015,477 

Game  farm  operations 

2,757,657 

Wildlife  research  support  services 

51,517 

Forest  wildlife  research  program 

769,081 

Farmland  wildlife  research  program 

318,777 

Game  bird/waterfowl  research  program 

280,117 

Furbearer  research  program 

209,167 

Endangered,  threatened,  & nongame  wildlife  management  217,41 1 

Law  enforcement  program  management  & planning 

1,462,234 

General  law  enforcement 

7,577,178 

Animal  damage  complaints 

613,357 

Special  permits 

67,947 

In-service  training,  law'  enforcement 

673,505 

Assisting  other  agencies’  law'  enforcement 

19,397 

Radio  system 

557,416 

General  equipment  maintenance 

175,892 

Damage  to  wildlife 

21,720 

Endangered  species/nongame  law  enforcement 

11,258 

Information  systems 

2,299,635 

Land  management  administration 

3,505,556 

Environmental  review  program 

206,574 

Land  acquisition 

3,423,566 

Howard  Nursery  management 

399,011 

Herbaceous  openings 

991,615 

Public  access  programs 

1,263,450 

Forest  management 

2,599,905 

Food-producing  improvements 

483,604 

Game  lands  construction  & maintenance 

6,533,068 

Shooting  range  construction  & maintenance 

298.739 

Total 

$57,193,792 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  schedule  of  fixed  assets, 
June  30,  1995 


Land  and  land  improvements  $71,155,374 

Buildings  & building  improvements  10,733,100 

Machinery  and  equipment  10,938,345 


Total  fixed  assets 


$92,826,819 
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New  Year's  Day  Deer 

By  Don  Felgert 


IT  SEEMED  strange,  waking  up  at  eight 
o’clock,  sunlight  already  shimmering  off 
the  fresh  snow,  on  a day  we  were  going 
hunting.  At  the  E-Troop  Camp  we  are  a 
dedicated  “get  into  the  woods  before  day- 
light” crew.  But  this  was  New  Year’s  Day; 
the  previous  night  was  the  first  New  Year’s 
Eve  we’d  ever  spent  at  camp,  and  we  stayed 
up  until  2 a.m.,  bringing  in  the  new  year.  As 
for  deer  hunting,  only  one  of  us,  camp 
regular  Gary  Peterson,  still  had  a deer  tag, 
and  this  new  kind  of  hunting,  the  “Crop 
Damage  Area,”  did  not  seem  promising. 

Gary  and  1 relaxed  and  chatted  over 
coffee  and  muffins.  Neither  of  us  hurried. 
We’d  already  experienced  a long  hunting 
season,  a good  one  for  me,  hut  for  Gary  a 
frustrating  tall  and  winter.  This  last  effort 
on  a “deer  damage  farm”  did  not  seem 
worth  getting  into  a fuss  over. 

We  recalled  the  previous  evening’s  cel- 
ebration, so  different  from  boisterous  New 
Year’s  Eve  parties  at  home.  Five  of  us,  Gary 
and  me,  my  wife  Patti,  her  brother  Jack, 


and  Gary’s  son  Brett  stayed  overnight 
and  savored  the  incredible  silence  of 
winter  in  the  big  woods.  The  neigh- 
boring camps  were  deserted  and  not  a 
single  car  rambled  down  our  old  road 
after  nine  o’clock,  so  our  little  group 
brought  in  the  new  year  quietly,  with 
good  humor,  camp  reminiscing  and 
tons  of  great  food.  A huge  crockpot  of 
sauerkraut  and  pork  disappeared,  along 
with  a small  mountain  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes and  several  side  dishes,  includ- 
ing mother-in-law  Helen’s  terrific 
home-canned  “dilly  beans.” 

Gary  and  1 reflected  on  the  hunting 
season,  how  great  it  had  been  for  me, 
and  how  tough  for  him.  He  and  1 and 
four  others  traveled  to  Wyoming  in 
October  for  our  second-ever  mule  deer 
hunt,  and  on  the  third  day  1 made  the 
best  shot  of  my  life  (350  yards  from  a 
rocky  promontory  over  a sagebrush 
meadow)  on  the  biggest  buck  of  my 
career  — nearly  200  pounds,  field- 
dressed,  twice  the  size  of  a typical 
Warren  County  whitetail. 

Back  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  buck  season, 
brother-in-law  Jack  and  1 stillhunted 
thickets  in  Dry  Run  Hollow  behind 
his  camp,  and  1 killed  a 105-pound  4- 
point  — a trophy  at  that  late  moment 
in  the  season. 

On  antlerless  deer  Tuesday,  wife 
Patti  and  1 took  our  bonus  tags  up  the 
mountain  behind  camp  and  scored  a 
double  on  two  fine  does  that  trotted 
into  out  shooting  lanes  at  7:30.  Add  to 
those  successes  the  half-dozen  ruffed 
grouse  that  somehow  flew  into  the 
desperate  shot  patterns  of  my  old  16- 
gauge  pump  during  October  and  No- 
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vember,  and  the  year  proved  to  be 
quite  memorable  for  me. 

NotsoforGary.  His  hunting  season 
unfolded  as  a serial  story  of  bad  luck 
and  strange  circumstances.  In  Wyo- 
ming he  was  the  “favorite”  to  bring 
down  a big  buck  at  long  range.  On  his 
hunting  trips,  “Gunsmith  Gary”  al- 
ways took  a fine-tuned  zeroed-in  pri- 
mary weapon  (in  this  case  a Spring- 
field  he’d  converted  to  .300  Mag. ) and 
a solid  backup  gun. 

The  first  day  out  West  he  spent 
hours  on  the  firing  range  punching 
holes  through  the  black  centers  of 
white  targets  from  various  long-range 
distances.  But  while  three  of  us  killed 
the  bucks  of  our  lives,  Gary  watched 
does  and  small-racked  bucks  through 
his  binoculars,  passing  up  shooting 
chances  at  those  lesser  deer. 

On  the  fifth  and  final  day  of  the 
hunt,  1 tagged  along  and  helped  Gary 
scan  sagebrush  draws  from  rocky  van- 
tage points.  At  1 1:00  a.m.  we  spotted 
a herd  of  mule  deer  hunkered  down  in 
a narrow  draw  a half-mile  away.  We 
stalked  in  a broad  semi-circle  along 
the  steep  ridge  and  crept  out  on  a 
bench  200  yards  above  the  deer. 

Just  then  a huge  dark-bodied  buck 
stood  up  and  displayed  itself  broad- 
side, big  thick  antlers  spreading  high 
above  his  white-faced  head.  Gary 
sprawled  into  prone  position,  aimed 
and  fired. 

The  buck  never  moved.  Gary  fired 
again  and  dust  flew  up  beside  the  deer 
and  sent  him  off  and  running  south 
toward  Colorado.  Gary  stared  in  si- 
lence as  the  huge  buck  and  its  cohorts 
left  the  scene.  He  could  not  believe  he 
had  missed.  Two  hundred  yards  is  a 
long-shot  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  it’s  a Wyoming  free-throw  on 
the  open  range. 

That  afternoon,  back  at  camp,  we 
discovered  Gary’s  scope  had  come 
untracked  during  the  rough  ride  to  the 


mountaintop  in  our  rancher-host’s  old 
pickup. 

Back  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the  first 
two  days  of  buck  season,  Gary  hunted  SGL 
86  in  Warren  County.  His  son  Brett  took  a 
nice  6-point  at  7:15  on  the  first  morning, 
but  all  Gary  did  was  watch  antlerless  deer, 
48  on  that  first  day  alone,  including  a 
massive  herd  of  2 3 whitetails.  But,  he  never 
saw  an  antler,  not  even  a spike. 

On  the  mid-season  Saturday,  Gary  and 
Brett  traveled  to  SGL39  in  Venango 
County  and  got  caught  in  a heavy  snow- 
storm. They  hunted  old  clearcut  slashings 
where  a person  could  slip  down  between 
the  fallen  logs  and  branches  and  find  him- 
self up  to  his  belly  in  snow.  Still,  they 
persevered,  Gary  posting  and  stillhunting, 
Brett  running  one-man  mini-drives  through 
thick  cover  and  evergreens,  where  deer 
might  seek  sanctuary  from  the  fast-flying 
snow. 

At  2 p.m.  Brett  jumped  a group  of  seven 
deer  and  sent  them  scattering  down  the 
mountainside  toward  the  hemlock 
creekbottom.  Gary  made  a quick  decision. 
He  left  his  post  and  hustled  downhill  to  a 
point  where  he  could  intercept  the  herd 
and  shoot  if  a buck  appeared  among  them. 
He  watched  the  deer  slow  down  and  creep 
through  the  valley,  but  saw  no  antlers. 
Returning  to  his  post  he  found  Brett  stand- 
ing hands  on  hips,  head  shaking,  with  the 
news  that  a big-racked  buck  had  slipped 
right  by  Gary’s  vacated  post.  Another  op- 
portunity lost. 

1992  was  the  year  of  the  big  doe  season 
snow.  Three  feet  of  the  stuff  buried  the  F- 
Troop  Camp  the  weekend  before  the  sea- 
son and  severely  hampered  hunting.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  our  crew  got  shut  out  the 
first  day  of  the  antlerless  season. 

The  second  day  some  of  us  did  better, 
but  Gary  came  down  with  the  flu  overnight 
and  missed  our  5:00  a.m.  wake-up  call.  He 
lay  in  bed  all  morning  while  the  rest  of  us 
scattered  over  ridges  above  snow-sheltered 
pine  valleys.  By  noon  three  hefty  deer 
graced  our  venison  pole. 
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Gary  couldn’t  stand  it.  Sick  as  he  was, 
he  had  to  try.  He  forced  himself  out  of  bed 
and  into  his  hunting  clothes  and  trudged 
up  Hague  Run  Hollow,  where  white  pines 
and  grapevine  tangles  thrust  up  out  of  the 
thick  layer  of  snow  and  provided  cover. 

As  Gary  began  walking  the  creekbed  he 
noticed  another  hunter  angling  up  the  left 
side  of  the  hollow.  Something  about  the 
guy  seemed  wrong.  Gary  looked  again,  saw 
the  blaze-orange  hat  and  jacket,  and  then 
noticed  the  hip-boots  the  guy  wore.  A 
hunter  in  hip-boots  in  the  deep,  deep  snow. 
Gary  laughed  out  loud,  in  spite  of  his  illness 
and  frustration. 

TTie  laughter  changed  to  seriousness  as 
he  came  upon  the  fresh  trail  of  a deer.  Gary 
followed  for  a few  hundred  yards  and  saw 
how  the  deer,  like  all  large  animals  that 
day,  struggled  in  the  cold,  deep  powder.  He 
looked  ahead,  sensing  that  a shooting 
chance  might  happen  soon. 

Just  then  a gun  boomed  up  trail,  and 
Gary  felt  that  sick  feeling  inside  that  some- 
one else  had  taken  “his”  deer.  He  contin- 
ued forward  a short  ways,  rounded  a bend  in 
the  creekbed,  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
“hip-boot  Harry”  standing  over  a nice  doe. 

After  Christmas,  Gary  took  his  trusty 
Thompson  Center  Renegade  54-caliber 
muzzleloader  on  a two-day  hunt  with  Jack 
and  me.  We  knew  a backwoods  section  of 
SGL  86  that  had  been  logged  several  years 
earlier  and  was  now  full  of  thick  sapling 
cover  ideal  for  grouse  and  deer. 

All  day  long  for  two  days.  Jack  and  I 
struggled  with  shotguns  through  thickets 
and  briars  and  over  log  piles,  sending  Gary 
far  up  ahead  each  time  we  approached  a 
new  piece  of  cover,  hoping  to  move  deer 
while  we  grouse  hunted.  I got  one  bird  that 
trip,  and  J ack  managed  two,  but  Gary  never 
saw  a deer.  The  several  that  we  pushed  out 
all  ran  the  wrong  way. 

Gary  saw  grouse,  though,  again  and 
again.  Five  times  those  two  days  we  flushed 
grouse  way  out  ahead  that  flew  right  by 
him.  Those  tricky  birds  never  cooperate 
like  that  when  we  try  to  “block  and  drive” 


on  a grouse  hunt,  but  somehow  they 
seemed  to  know  which  hunter  was 
not  armed  for  wingshooting. 

1 walked  up  on  Gary  after  driving  a 
big  slashings  area  on  the  second  day 
and  saw  him  standing  there  shaking 
his  head,  staring  at  his  muzzleloader 
as  if  to  say,  “Why  aren’t  you  a shot- 
gun?” At  his  feet  the  word  “grouse” 
had  been  scrawled  in  the  snow  with  a 
stick,  an  arrow  pointing  toward  where 
the  birds  had  flown. 

The  year  ended,  though,  with  all 
of  its  frustrations  for  Gary,  and  he  and 
1 could  laugh  about  it  now,  on  New 
Year’s  morning,  as  we  finished  our 
coffee  and  muffins  and  stretched  and 
yawned  in  the  toasty-warm  camp. 

Gary  looked  at  his  watch.  “It’s  af- 
ter 9 o’clock.  What  do  you  think?” 

“It’s  up  to  you,”  I said.  “You’re  the 
deer  hunter.” 

“Yeah,  right,”  he  said,  laughing 
and  shaking  his  head. 

We  loaded  Gary’s  hunting  gear 
into  my  old  Ford  pickup  and  drove  up 
the  mountain  road  to  the  hilltop  farm. 
By  9:30  we  had  crossed  a wind- 
whipped  green-tagged  open  field  and 
positioned  Gary  in  a logging-lane 
shooting  post  above  a creekbed.  I 
continued  another  quarter-mile  along 
the  edge  of  a cut  cornfield  and  briar- 
and-thicket  woodlot,  intending  to 
push  back  through  and  maybe  jump 
some  bedded  deer  toward  Gary. 

I’d  hardly  started  into  the  thicket 
when  I heard  a shot  from  the  exact 
position  where  I’d  left  Gary.  I hustled 
through  the  woods  then,  not  even 
watching  for  deer,  and  arrived  in  a 
short  time  on  a hilltop  overlooking 
Gary’s  creekbed.  And  there  he  was 
down  below  me,  field-dressing  knife 
in  hand,  bent  over  a real  nice  deer, 
grinning  like  a kid. 

Some  guys  have  all  the  luck,  I 
thought,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
him  so.  □ 
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xfc  Nature  of  Things 

I HAVE  READ  several  accounts  where  individual  crows  were  observed  to  have  hidden 
caches  of  objects:  bits  of  broken  china,  pebbles,  mussel  shells,  toy  soldiers,  fish' 
mg  lures,  even  pilfered  jewelry.  Does  the  crow  recognize  some  abstract  value  in  these 
inedible  baubles?  What  compels  it  to  store  and  return  to  its  treasures?  Can  we  answer 
these  same  questions  about  ourselves?  One  certainty  is  that  the  things  of  our  lives,  espe- 
cially those  things  related  to  the  outdoors,  be  it  a shed  antler,  childhood  penknife  or  old 
gun,  always  evoke  some  thought  or  emotion  each  time  we  examine  them. 

Beyond  pure  sentiment  or  nostalgia,  1 believe  that  an  object  acquires  a persona  that 
IS  enriched  and  compounded  by  the  lives  of  its  owners  as  it  passes  through  the  ages.  Take 
the  old  deer  rifle  from  your  gun  rack  and  see  the  face  of  the  father  or  grandfather  who 
gave  it  to  you. 

In  my  studio  I have  a large  wooden  box  brimming  with  curiosities  from  Penn’s  Woods 
and  fragments  of  my  hunting  e.xperience.  It  has  all  ended  up  there  for  one  reason  or 
another,  some  of  it  serving  as  reference  tor  my  artwork.  Let’s  take  a look  inside;  there  are 
gamebird  feathers,  cicada  husks  and  the  complete  right  leg  of  a wild  turkey  gobbler. 
From  the  uplands  I’ve  squirreled  away  acorns,  hickory  nuts,  pine  cones,  milkweed  pods  — 
what  a mess.  What  appears  to  be  just  a stick  is  the  twisted  and  chewed  licking  branch 
taken  from  above  a scrape  in  which  stood  one  of  the  biggest  bucks  1 have  ever  seen.  A 
perfect  fern  fossil  reminds  me  that  my  niche  in  time  is  almost  as  brief  as  this  tern,  and 
that  none  ot  my  images  will  last  as  long  as  this  elegant,  primeval  one.  Scattered  throughout 
are  old  duck  stamps,  licenses,  owl  pellets,  a beaver  “football,”  and  much  more.  Satiated 
tor  now,  1 close  and  lock  the  lid  in  a miser-like  fashion.  Pity  poor  crow,  only  a bird, 
reduced  to  collecting  w'orthless  things. 


One  November  day  while  rabbit 
hunting  with  Dave  Snyder  on  his 
landlord’s  farm,  1 asked  that  he  keep 
an  eye  out  for  a hornet’s  nest  as  I 
wanted  to  do  a drawing  of  one.  They 
are  fascinating  forms  of  organic  ar- 
chitecture,  so  unlike  our  own  dwell- 
ings, obsessed  as  we  are  with  straight 
lines  and  right  angles.  Dave  related 
the  old  rural  adage  that  if  hornet’s 
nests  are  high  up  in  the  trees  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  winter  snows  will  he 
deep  and  frequent.  He  also  said  that 
the  talk  in  the  countryside  was  that 
it  was  going  to  be  an  especially  se- 
vere winter. 

After  a few  hours  we  turned  back 
to  the  farmhouse  for  lunch,  taking  a 
long  tractot  lane  separating  two 
cornfields.  A gray  shape  caught  my 
when  two  chickadees  flew  out 
the  base  of  a short  mulberry  tree 
I one  side  of  the  lane.  There,  built 
o the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree,  less 
a foot  off  the  ground,  was  a large 
lest.  Foxtail  stalks  and  other  grasses 
were  woven  into  its  core.  1 cut  the  vacant  nest  away  from  the  growth  and  peered  inside 
a hole  on  top.  At  the  same  instant  a mouse  poked  its  head  out  of  the  hole  and  leaped  to 
the  ground,  rudely  evicted  from  its  well  insulated  condo. 

Not  wanting  to  assume  the  role  of  a heartless  landlord, 

I took  some  solace  in  the  fact  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a mild  winter. 

1 am  holding  a plaster  cast  of  the  right  hind 
foot  of  a large  black  bear  made  from  a track  in 
the  Black  Moshannon.  The  track  is  5Vs  inches 
wide  by  9 inches  long.  1 never  saw  this  animal 
but  whenever  1 hold  this  cast  in  my  hands  I 
can  visualize  him  and  marvel  at  his  existence 
and  the  rigors  and  delights  of  his  life.  I can  feel 
the  warm  air  of  that  midsummer  night  when 
he  paused  to  drink  the  cold,  sweet  water  from 
a perpetually  bubbling  spting  where  he  left  the 
track.  1 can  hear  him  breathing  as  he  pads  along 
a fem-tossed  trail,  scattering  low  mists,  a massive 
black  hulk  drifting  through  an  even  blacker  for- 
est. This  track  is  his  remarque  upon  the  land,  a 
nuance  of  his  life  that  lives  on  in  this  cast,  in  these 
words,  and  now  with  you. 
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The  fabric  of  life  runs  deepest  in  handmade  objects  but  things  need  not  be  antiques 
to  possess  a living  charm.  Even  newly  made  things  can  ring  with  the  acumen  of  their 
maker.  I enjoy  watching  master  decoy  maker  Bill  Kell  rough  out  his  famous  gunning 
rigs.  He  sits  astride  a schnitzelbunk  — a low,  spindle-legged  bench  with  a foot-operated 
tension  block  vise  that  holds  blocks  of  tupelo,  basswood  or  cork.  With  quick,  skillful 
strokes  of  a drawknife  the  chips  fly  almost  as  fast  as  Bill  talks,  and  soon  the  form  be- 
comes the  essence  of  a canvasback,  black  duck  ot  any  of  a dozen  waterfowl  species. 

Bill  details  and  paints  each  decoy  with  the  same  joy  as  he  did  his  very  first,  and  upon 
completion  they  look  great  on  the  mantel.  But  these  are  hunting  decoys  and  belong  on 
the  water  where  their  distinct,  graphic  style  is  combined  with  perfect  function  — and 
Bill  has  the  championship  ribbons  to  prove  it.  But  his  real  reward,  however,  comes  in 
hunting  over  an  eclectic  spread  of  handmade  wooden  decoys. 

From  a distant  shoreline  Bill  watches  his  spread  with  binoculars  for  any  ducks  that 
drop  in.  Then,  with  another  gunner  in  the  bow  of  his  handmade  rollover  boat  he  “sneaks” 
them,  the  boat,  turned,  hull  toward  the  flock  with  gunners  obscured  by  shields.  The 
flock,  unalarmed  by  this  drifting  “log,”  swims  among  the  dekes.  At  the  last  instant  Bill 
rolls  the  boat  back  to  level  and  the  flock  takes  off,  tough  wingshooting  from  a bobbing 
boat  on  choppy  water. 

His  greatest  achievement  came  during  the  past  season  when  a flock  of  two  dozen 
cans  locked  into  his  spread.  He  was  so  engrossed  with  watching  the  big,  bull  drakes 
swimming  among  his  own  decoys  that  he  almost  forgot  to  shoot. 


On  the  shelf  next  to  my  writing  desk  is  a red  sandstone,  a piece  of  rubble  from  author 
Jack  London’s  ill-fated  “Wolf  House,”  a dream  home  that  London  had  built  that  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  stone  was  given  to  me  by  a friend  who  made  a pilgrimage  to  the 
site.  He  told  me  that  I should  keep  it  my  studio  as  it  has 
great  creative  energies.  Sometimes,  when  1 hit  a 
stumbling  block  I place  it  nearby  and 
things  usually  work  out.  At  other 
times,  when  I have  too  many 
ideas  and  take  off  in  too 
many  directions,  I put  the 
stone  in  a drawer.  Not  that  I 
believe  in  any  of  it  you  see, 
but  you  never  can  tell  when 
trying  to  understand  the  nature 
of  things. 
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ReversecI  Roles 

Venango  — Trainee  Jack  Lucas  and  I 
were  dealing  with  an  eagle  that  had  been 
shot.  Deputies  Rea  and  Sanders  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cornering  and  covering  the  bird, 
so  we  could  pick  it  up.  While  1 controlled 
the  head,  Jack  grabbed  the  legs.  He  quickly 
fastened  them  together  with  the  belt  keep- 
ers from  his  duty  belt.  They  snapped  in 
place  and  held  the  legs  together  without 
further  injuring  the  eagle.  Lucas  showed 
quick  thinking  and  resourcefulness  in  us- 
ing them  as  a restraint.  No  matter  how  long 
you  do  this  job,  you  can  always  learn  some- 
thing new  and  the  teacher  can  always  learn 
from  the  student. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribak,  Oil  City 


“No,  Anything  But  That” 

McKean  — Bears  are  often  called 
clowns  of  the  woods,  and  for  good  reason. 
1 caught  a bear  in  a snare  that  1 had  caught 
and  tagged  once  before.  This  time  the  hear 
carefully  watched  every  move  1 made  as  1 
organized  my  equipment  and  loaded  my 
syringe  to  tranquilize  it.  As  1 turned  to  give 
the  injection,  the  bear  lay  down  and  put  a 
paw  over  its  eyes  as  it  to  say,  “No,  not  that 
again.” 

— WCO  Guy  Waldman,  Lewis  Run 


Give  Us  A Call 

Training  School  — A concerned  citi- 
zen recently  called  a Commission  regional 
office  after  he  discovered  a bag  of  garbage 
containing  deer  parts.  WCO  Chahin  and  1 
went  through  the  garbage  and  found  an 
address  label.  We  went  to  the  residence 
and  questioned  the  owner  about  the  deer 
parts.  Not  only  did  the  individual  admit  to 
dumping  the  garbage,  hut  he  also  told  us 
the  deer  parts  were  from  an  untagged  doe 
taken  during  the  archery  season.  He  also 
admitted  to  picking  up  a roadkilled  deer 
two  weeks  earlier  without  obtaining  a per- 
mit for  It.  From  one  phone  call  we  were  able 
to  locate  a litterer  as  well  as  a poacher.  The 
citizen  who  took  the  time  to  make  a phone 
call  should  be  commended.  If  you  see  some- 
thing you  feel  is  wrong,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
get  involved. 

— Trainee  Doty  A.  McDowell 

You  Never  Know 

Schuylkill  — Over  the  years  I’ve 
learned  to  expect  the  unexpected,  hut  ev- 
ery once  in  a while  1 am  still  surprised. 
Such  was  the  case  when  Terry  Wolfe  of 
Pine  Grove  Township  called  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  just  driven  over  a large  snake. 
He  asked  me  to  go  look  at  it  and  try  to 
identify  it.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  discover 
a 6 foot  long  roadkilled  boa  constrictor. 
— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Pine  Grove 

Hey,  Wait  Up 

Training  School  — While  on  field  as- 
signment, 1 saw  my  first  family  of  bobcats. 
A mother  and  her  kitten  crossed  the  road 
in  front  of  our  vehicle  and  headed  up  the 
hank;  Mom  had  to  slow  the  pace  to  wait  for 
the  kitten  as  its  little  legs  were  churning, 
hut  didn’t  seem  to  he  getting  the  youngster 
anywhere. 

— Trainee  Dirk  S.  Remensnyder 
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Take  An  Active  Role 

Butler  — This  past  fall  1 visited  many 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  my  district  and  pre- 
sented the  Commission’s  program  on  why 
a license  fee  increase  is  needed.  After  they 
were  made  aware  of  the  need  for  a license 
increase  to  maintain  and  expand  the 
Commission’s  programs  in  wildlife  man- 
agement and  hunting,  the  sportsmen  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  increase. 
On  the  downside,  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  membership  was  present  at  any  of  the 
meetings.  It  would  behoove  all  sportsmen 
to  get  involved  with  their  sportsmen’s  club 
to  ensure  the  future  of  hunting. 

— WCO  Dale  E.  Hocrenberry,  East 
Dutler 

That’ll  Teach  Ya 

Training  School  — On  a field  trip  to 
see  the  elk,  a group  of  us  couldn’t  wait  until 
morning  to  view  the  animals,  so  we  ven- 
tured out  that  night,  and  soon  enough  we 
had  several  elk  around  us.  A few  trainees, 
however,  insisted  on  getting  closer  for  pic- 
tures. The  group  got  within  30  yards  of  the 
elk  before  a bull  had  had  enough.  The 
animal  turned  a small  pine  tree  into  tooth- 
picks in  seconds,  then  with  steam  billow- 
ing from  his  nose,  made  a mock  charge.  Y ou 
can’t  imagine  the  hasty  departure  of  the 
trainees,  nor  the  terrified  looks  on  their 
faces. 

— Trainee  Michael  Deahm 

Look,  But  Don’t  Touch 

Training  School  — My  second  day  on 
field  training  assignment  proved  how  dan- 
gerous this  job  can  be.  While  serving  a 
search  warrant,  my  training  officer  and  1 
discovered  a suspicious  looking  package, 
wrapped  in  duct  tape,  on  the  lawn.  As  my 
training  officer  nudged  the  package  with 
his  foot,  the  property  owner  suggested  that 
wasn’t  such  a good  idea.  The  package  con- 
tained seven  sticks  of  dynamite  and  tour 
blasting  caps  wired  to  be  electrically  deto- 
nated. 

— Trainee  George  J.  Miller 


Br.altford  — Last  fall.  Deputy  Jared 
Wilcox  put  duck  decoys  out  on  his  pond. 
Over  the  next  four  days  a great  horned  owl 
took  one  decoy  a day.  Jared  found  three  of 
the  decoys;  one  had  14  talon  marks  on  it 
and  two  were  torn  apart  at  the  breast.  I’ll 
bet  that  owl  was  thinking  that  ducks  just 
don’t  taste  as  good  as  they  used  to. 

— WCO  William  A.  Dower,  Troy 

Trick  Or  Treat 

Elk  — An  unexpected  guest  showed  up 
at  Ralph  Carpin’s  last  Halloween.  An  ant- 
lered deer  charged  through  his  decorative 
wooden  fence,  and  crashed  into  his  house, 
knocking  down  the  aluminum  downspout 
and  breaking  its  neck  in  the  process.  1 told 
Ralph  that  maybe  he  should  start  hunting 
deer  around  the  house  and,  that  maybe  he 
should  consider  giving  out  better  treats  on 
Halloween. 

— WCO  Harold  D.  Harshbarger, 
Kersey 

Rude  Welcome 

Potter  — A ringneck  we  had  just  re- 
leased last  tall  received  a rather  rude  wel- 
come. As  the  bird  flew  toward  a small  patch 
of  cover  it  was  abruptly  knocked  out  of  the 
air  by  a broad-winged  hawk.  Judging  by  the 
commotion  the  pheasant  made  after  barely 
escaping,  I’m  sure  it  was  looking  for  a safe 
way  back  to  the  stocking  crate. 

— WCO  Dave  Stewart,  Austin 
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Good  First  Impression 

Training  School  — For  18  weeks  we 
attended  classroom  lectures  and  received 
extensive  training  m preparation  tor  our 
big  day  in  the  field.  On  my  first  full  day  with 
my  training  officer  we  were  patrolling  the 
Susquehanna  River  during  waterfowl  sea- 
son.  T o my  extreme  embarrassment,  1 rolled 
the  canoe,  sending  all  our  gear  and  my 
training  officer,  overboard. 

— Trainee  Gary  D.  Sparks 

Plenty  To  Do  Right  Here 

Allegheny  — During  my  seven  years 
with  the  Game  Commission  a lot  of  people 
have  asked  why  I stay  in  Allegheny  County. 
Well,  it’s  the  interesting  things  that  people 
do.  For  instance,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  antlerless  licenses  a person  could 
purchase  here,  yet  we’ve  issued  citations  to 
one  person  who  tried  to  reuse  his  Allegh- 
eny  County  antlerless  license  ear  tag  from 
last  year.  With  this  kind  of  excitement, 
why  would  anyone  want  to  leave? 

— WCO  Edward  3.  Steffan,  Wexford 

That’s  The  Attitude 

A young  archer  was  telling  me  about  a 
gray  fox  he  observed  while  hunting.  He 
said  that  watching  the  fox  was  more  excit- 
ing  than  seeing  a deer.  As  1 listened  to  the 
young  hunter’s  enthusiastic  report,  I knew 
he  was  one  hunter  who  would  never  go 
home  empty-handed. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


It  Figures 

. Forest  — My  deputies  and  I saw  two 
flocks  of  turkeys  on  the  opening  day  of 
turkey  season;  one  flock  was  seen  where 
there  were  no  hunters  in  the  area  and  the 
other  was  seen  crossing  the  road  where 
quite  a few  hunters  had  parked  their  cars. 

— WCO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

Berks  — Many  deer  are  hit  on  our  high- 
ways each  year,  but  it  seems  as  if  deer  in  my 
area  are  becoming  smarter.  As  1 was  watch- 
ing a deer  grazing  in  a field,  for  no  apparent 
reason  it  bolted  for  the  road.  A few  yards 
away,  the  deer  stopped,  walked  to  the  edge, 
looked  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  then 
left  again,  and  after  making  sure  all  was 
clear,  crossed  to  the  other  side.  If  we  could 
just  get  all  deer  to  look  both  ways  before 
crossing  a road  I’d  have  a lot  less  to  pick  up. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesport 


Mighty  Unsociable 

Wyoming  — A homeowner  called  about 
a bear  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  its  hind 
legs  and  peering  into  the  door  as  if  to  say, 
“Got  any  grub?”  The  bear  then  proceeded 
to  knock  over  and  smash  some  lawn  orna- 
ments. I’m  still  trying  to  decide  if  the  dam- 
age was  done  in  retaliation  for  not  being  fed 
or  if  the  bear  just  didn’t  feel  particularly 
sociable  that  day. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 
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That’s  What  It’s  All  About 

York  — While  checking  duck  hunters 
on  SGL  242  during  the  early  waterfowl 
season,  1 watched  a yellow  Lab  make  a nice 
retrieve  from  a pond.  After  the  father  with 
his  young  son  and  Lab  returned  to  their 
vehicle  1 performed  the  usual  routine  checks 
and  complimented  them  on  the  nice  mal- 
lard they  had  taken  and  how  well  their  dog 
had  done.  It  wasn’t  until  1 was  finished  and 
they  were  leaving  that  1 noticed  that  the 
dog  had  only  one  back  leg.  You  would 
never  have  noticed  the  handicap  by  its 
ability  and  interest.  The  dog  had  learned  to 
use  her  tail  as  a rudder  and  fourth  leg.  The 
whole  experience  left  me  feeling  pretty 
good. 

— WCO  (5.C.  Houghton,  Emigsville 


Seek  And  You  Shall  Find 

Carbon  — Conservation  officers  usu- 
ally don’t  have  much  time  to  hunt,  but  this 
past  season  1 spent  a couple  hours  hunting 
with  my  father.  We  flushed  two  rabbits, 
four  grouse,  two  turkeys  and  six  deer.  We 
came  home  without  anything  in  our  game 
bags,  but  we  still  had  a great  day.  To  all 
those  who  claim  there’s  no  game,  my  father 
and  1 can  only  say,  “You’re  hunting  in  the 
wrong  spot.” 

— WCO  Fred  Merluzzi,  Lehighton 


Happy  Ending 

Adams  — Gettysburg  residents  Grover 
and  Dottie  Thompson  are  dedicated  ar- 
chery hunters  and  before  each  trip  afield 
they  shoot  a practice  arrow  at  their  full- 
bodied  deer  target  in  the  backyard  to  loosen 
up.  Last  season,  they  were  all  geared-up  for 
a hunt  and  ready  to  take  their  practice 
shots  when  Grover  saw  a spike  buck  sniff- 
ing at  the  target  20  yatds  away.  It  didn’t 
seem  tight  to  shoot  the  deer  in  the  back- 
yard so  they  passed  it  up.  They  went  to  theit 
usual  hunting  area  and  each  harvested  a 
deer. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 


Plan  Ahead,  Plant  Ahead 

McKean  — Imagine  how  much  wild- 
life food  and  cover  would  be  available  this 
winter  if  all  the  time,  money  and  effort 
spent  on  feeding  had  been  directed  towards 
planting  trees  and  shrubs.  If  you  or  your 
club  are  trying  to  help  wildlife,  think  big. 
Plan  ahead  and  plant  for  the  future. 

— WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethport 


officer,  Jim  Donatelli,  and  1 stopped  at  a 
farm  game  cooperator’s  to  pick  up  the  hide 
of  a deer  killed  for  crop  damage.  The  farmer’s 
dog  objected  loudly  as  I loaded  the  hide 
onto  our  vehicle,  then  followed  us  to  the 
barn  where  we  met  the  farmer.  The  dog 
stopped  barking,  though,  and  we  forgot 
about  him  until  he  decided  to  leave  his 
scent  on  Jim’s  leg. 

— Trainee  Joe  Smith 

Varied  Taeks 

Training  School  — As  my  field  train- 
ing assignments  come  and  go,  1 can’t  help 
but  reflect  on  the  many  tasks  a conserva- 
tion officer  performs.  On  my  first  assign- 
ment 1 was  involved  in  a beaver  survey, 
handled  small  animal  nuisance  calls  and,  of 
course,  law  enforcement  patrol.  As  my 
training  continues,  I’m  sure  to  learn  and 
perform  many  more  tasks  relating  to  this 
exciting  career. 

— Trainee  Vernon  I.  Perry  III 
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Welcome  Mat 

Chester  — Deputies  Mark  Wahn  and 
Matt  Teehan  were  patrolling  in  an  un- 
marked  vehicle,  dressed  in  hunting  clothes. 
A woman  stopped  them  and  asked  if  they 
were  hunters.  She  said  they  wcruld  he  weh 
come  to  hunt  on  her  property  during  deer 
season  because  the  animals  were  destroy- 
ing her  trees  and  shrubs  and  she  wanted  the 
herd  reduced.  And  spc'irtsmen  say  they  can't 
find  a place  to  hunt. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Wagontown 

It’s  Not  Superman 

Susquehanna  — What’s  faster  than  a 
.speeding  bullet,  more  powerful  than  a hull 
moose  and  able  to  leap  high  into  the  air  and 
remove  clothing  in  a single  hound?  WCO 
Chuck  Arcovitch  and  WCO  Trainee  Tom 
Saholcik  after  being  attacked  by  a nest  of 
yellowjackets  — which  they. say  Idisturbed. 

— WCO  Donald  Durchell,  New 
Milford 


“Frec^uent  Rider  Miles” 

Clearfield — In  only  my  second  .sea- 
son of  trapping  nuisance  hears,  1 'm  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  the  animals  don’t  receive 
s(  ime  .sort  of  credit  for  “frequent  rider  miles.” 
Recently.  1 recaptured  six  hears  1 had  re- 
moved from  the  district  once  before.  The.se 
bruins  have  traveled  more  than  450  miles 
in  my  trap.  1 wonder  if  it’s  the  accommoda- 
tions  or  the  meals  1 serve? 

— WCO  Christopher  F?  Ivicic, 
Philipsblrg 


“Bee.  Huh?” 

Washington  — One  ofmy  deputies  and 
1 were  picking  up  roadkilled  deer.  After 
many  times  in  and  out  of  the  truck,  my 
deputy  started  bouncing  around  in  the  seat. 
1 asked  what  was  wrong  and  he  said  he  had 
sat  on  a hee  and  to  make  matters  worse,  he 
is  allergic  to  hee  stings.  1 quickly  pulled 
over  and  he  bailed  out  the  door.  The  bee 
turned  out  to  he  his  tie-tac  that  had  fallen 
off  when  getting  in  and  out  of  the  vehicle. 
Although  injured,  it  was  mainly  his  pride. 

— WCO  Douglas  E.  Dunkerley, 
McMurray 

Do  Wildlife  A Favor 

Lancaster  — Sportsmen  ask  what  has 
happened  to  the  ring-necked  pheasant  in 
this  county.  The  answer  can  easily  he  seen 
this  time  of  year.  Agricultural  lands  rich 
with  crops  in  the  spring  and  summer  are  a 
desert  in  the  winter.  Escape  cover  is 
nonexistanc  in  many  areas.  This  past  hunt- 
ing season  wild  pheasants  were  found,  but 
only  in  areas  where  adequate  year-round 
cover  exists.  Landowners  can  help  all  wild- 
life by  planting  hedgerows. 

— WCO  Linda  Swank,  Nirkwood 

Sportswoman 

Puce  — During  the  archery  season  1 ran 
into  a man  and  woman  who  had  come  from 
New  Hampshire  to  hunt  deer.  This  lady, 
afflicted  with  MS,  was  using  a motorized 
wheelchair  and  crossbow,  and  after  several 
days  of  hunting,  traveling  several  hundred 
yards  into  and  out  of  the  woods  each  day, 
had  taken  her  deer.  Her  effort  and  determi- 
nation truly  exemplifies  what  the  sport  is 
all  about. 

— WCO  Robert  D.  Bugs,  Hawley 

Tricky 

A'hile  driving  along  one  day,  some- 
thing fluttered  in  front  of  me.  At  first  1 
thought  It  w'as  on  the  outside  of  my  vehicle, 
hut  my  sixth  sense  told  me  othetwi.se.  Sit- 
ting on  my  left  .shoulder,  staring  me  in  the 
eye,  was  a little  brown  bat.  Did  you  ever  try 
to  get  rid  of  a bat  and  drive  with  oncoming 
traffic  at  45  miles  per  hour? 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 
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bear  season 
arvest  totals 


Last  November  hunters  en- 
joyed the  second  best  bear  season 
in  the  state’s  history  — or  at  least  since 
the  Commission  began  recording  har- 
vest statistics  in  1915.  Preliminary  re- 
ports indicate  2,180  bears  were  taken 
in  1995,  a harvest  exceeded  only  by 
the  2,220  taken  in  1989.  In  1994, 
hunters  took  1 ,365  bears. 

This  year’s  high  harvest  came  de- 
spite deep  snows  over  much  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  While  the  snow  did 
keep  hunters  from  getting  into  some 
remote  areas,  it  also  allowed  for  track- 
ing and  made  the  bears  more  visible. 
Last  year’s  relatively  low  harvest  is 
attributed  to  inclement  weather  over 
much  of  the  state. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  season. 
Game  Commission  personnel  exam- 
ined 1,225  hears,  essentially  double 
the  635  checked  on  the  first  day  of  the 
’94  season. 

Of  the  bears  checked  on  opening 
day  in  1995,  539  were  adult  males; 
425,  adult  females;  150,  juvenile  males; 
and  111,  juvenile  females. 

This  year’s  harvest  indicates  hears 
are  continuing  to  expand  in  the  state. 
Bears  were  harvested  in  49  of  the  state’s 
67  counties,  up  from  44  last  year. 

The  largest  bear  checked  on  the 
first  day  was  a 521 -pound  (field- 
dressed)  trophy  taken  by  R.  Wayne 
Harpster  in  Huntingdon  County.  An- 
other large  hear,  with  a dressed  weight 
of  494  pounds,  was  taken  by  Tom  W. 
Harkless.  The  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 
hunter  took  the  big  hear  from  Forest 
County.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
season  a lucky  hunter  took  an  even 


bigger  hear,  one  that  weighed  605 
pounds  field-dressed. 

Harvest  hy  region  lor  the  season 
was:  Northcentral,  1,022;  Northeast, 
421;  Northwest,  291;  Southwest,  275; 
Southcentral,  1 30;  and  Southeast,  4 1 • 
Top  county  harvests  were:  Clinton, 
156;  Centre,  149;  Lycoming,  147; 
Clearfield,  113;  Potter,  108;  Tioga, 
108;  and  McKean,  101.  Last  season, 
only  two  counties  had  harvests  ex- 
ceeding 100  bears. 

County  harvests  by  region  are  as 
follows: 

NORTHWEST  — Jefferson,  62; 
Venango,  62;  Warren,  61;  Forest,  51; 
Clarion,  43;  Mercer,  8;  Butler,  2;  and 
Crawford,  2. 

SOUTHWEST  — Indiana,  71; 
Westmoreland,  56;  Somerset,  50; 
Cambria,  36;  Armstrong,  31;  and 
Fayette,  31. 

NORTHCENTRAL  — Clinton, 
156;  Centre,  149;  Lycoming,  147; 
Clearfield,  113;  Potter,  108;  Tioga, 
108;  McKean,  101;  Elk,  62;  Cameron, 
57;  and  Union,  21. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  — Hunting- 
don, 52;  Bedford,  28;  Blair,  25;  Mifflin, 
19;  Juniata,  3;  and  Snyder;  3. 

NORTHEAST  — Pike,  80;  Luz- 
erne, 52;  Columbia,  49;  Sullivan,  45; 
Monroe,  44;  Bradford,  4 1 ; Carbon,  36; 
Wayne,  23;  Lackawanna,  21;  Wyo- 
ming, 17;  Susquehanna,  6;  North- 
umberland, 5;  and  Montour,  2. 

SOUTHEAST  — Schuylkill,  27; 
Berks,  5;  Dauphin,  5;  Northampton, 
2;  Lebanon,  1;  and  Lehigh,  1. 
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PCC  Retirees 


Howard  Milhimes 

Maintenance 
Worker 
Southcentral 
New  Oxford 


Leonard 

Harshbarger 

Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Northeast 
Dallas 


Richard  T. 


Dunkelberger 

Maintenance 

Supervisor 

Northeast 

Sunbury 


ALSO  RETIRING  were  Chief,  Personnel  Services  Division  Sandra  K.  Boyer, 
Harrisburg;  Clerk  Shirley  Arlotta,  Harrisburg;  Wildlife  Maintenance  Propaga- 
tor Charles  Beitler,  Collegeville;  W ildlife  Biologist  Arnold  Hayden,  Wellsboro; 
Northeast  Region  Maintenance  Supervisor  Russell  G.  Newhart  Jr.,  Laceyville; 
Maintenance  Worker  Robert  Silvis,  Dayton. 


Nature  Trail  dedication  at  Pymatuning 


A NEW  QUARTER-MILE,  paved 
wheelchair-accessible  nature  trail  was 
dedicated  at  the  Pymatuning  Visitors 
Center  on  September  16.  The  trail  is 
the  result  of  several  years  of  work  and 
planning  by  Game  Commission  staff, 
volunteers  and  the  Bureau  of  State 
Parks. 


The  trail’s  macadam  surface  is  a 
minimum  of  five  feet  wide.  Beginning 
and  ending  adjacent  to  the  parking 
area  at  the  visitors  center,  the  trail 
features  five  learning  stations  and  two 
observation  decks.  One  of  the  decks  is 
wheelchair-accessible. 

The  learning  stations  provide  in- 
formation on  bald  eagles,  forest  wild- 
life, wetlands,  insect  life,  waterfowl 
migration,  sounds  of  Pymatuning  and 
a 20-foot  den  tree  featuring  nine  dif- 
ferent cavities.  The  trail,  which  actu- 
ally opened  last  April,  has  attracted 
thousands  of  users. 

SHANNON  HARSHAW enjoys  the  new 
nature  trail  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Next  to  the 
visitors  center  parking  lot,  the  trail 
offers  everbody  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  outstanding  wildlife 
watching  opportunities  available  at 
the  Crawford  County  facility. 
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Conservation  Leadership 

School  offers 
outdoor  ed.  opportunities 


INSTEAD  of  desks  and  blackboards, 
the  classrooms  at  Penn  State’s  Con- 
servation Leadership  School  this  sum- 
mer will  include  an  underground  cave, 
canoes  and  sailboats  on  a 72-acre  lake 
and  green  leaves  and  shade  on  700 
acres  of  forest. 

At  the  university’s  Stone  Valley 
Recreation  Area,  15  miles  from  State 
College,  students  will  learn  about  con- 
servation during  two-week  programs 
that  emphasize  field-based,  bands-on 
learning,  group  problem  solving  and 
environmental  management  planning. 

Students  will,  for  example,  study 
geology  200  feet  underground  in  a 
limestone  cave  and  learn  forest  man- 
agement principles  by  taking  an  actual 
forest  inventory  and  then  developing 
a silvicultural  plan. 

Classes  are  open  to  secondary  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  15  and  18. 
Students  will  work  in  groups  of  six  to 
eight  and  be  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member.  The  curriculum  in- 
volves active  participation,  and  topics 
include  watershed  management,  citi- 
zen action,  basic  ecology,  land-use 
planning,  alternative  energy  supplies, 
environmental  risk  assessment  and 


forest  management.  Students  will  ex- 
perience leadership  and  communica- 
tion skill  development,  along  with 
various  outdoor  recreational  opportu- 
nities. 

To  participate  in  this  intense  learn- 
ing experience,  students  must  be  at 
least  1 5 years  of  age,  have  completed 
at  least  one  ninth-grade  science  course 
and  demonstrate  a genuine  interest  in 
learning  about  natural  resources  and 
human  interaction  with  the  environ- 
ment. The  $440  fee  ($495  for  nonresi- 
dents) covers  tuition  and  all  other 
costs  for  the  students’  two-week  stay. 

The  1996  Conservation  Leadership 
Schools  dates  are:  Session  1,  June  30- 
Julyl3;  Session  2,  July  14-27;  and 
Advanced  Session,  August  1-10.  Please 
note:  The  Advanced  Session  is  open 
only  to  students  who  previously  at- 
tended a regular  session. 

To  register  by  phone  or  for  more 
information  about  sponsoring  a stu- 
dent, call  1-800-PSU-Today  (1-800- 
778-8632).  After  receiving  a reserva- 
tion application,  Penn  State  will  send 
complete  details,  including  reserva- 
tion procedures,  times,  a map  and  what 
to  bring. 


Changes  in  beaver  season 

regulations 


FURT AKERS  are  reminded  that  the 
1995-96  beaver  season  has  been  short- 
ened by  one  week  and  bag  limits  re- 
duced in  three  furhearer  management 
zones.  Beaver  trapping  season  opened 
Decemberl6  and  will  continue 
through  January  21. 

In  Zones  1,  2 and  3 the  daily  and 


season  limits  for  beaver  are  10  and  20, 
respectively.  In  Bradford,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne  counties,  the  daily  limit 
will  he  10  with  the  season  limit  set  at 
40.These  are  revisions  to  heaver  trap- 
ping seasons  and  bag  limits  published 
in  the  1995-96  Digest  of  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Patience  and  perseverance  are  necessary  to 
become  an  outdoor  writer,  but  it  takes  an 
intense  inner  desire  to  succeed. 

Want  to  be  a Writer? 


So  YOU  want  to  be  an  outdoor  writer? 

“I  could  write  like  that,”  you  say,  set 
ting  aside  the  last  of  the  outdoor  magazines 
that  piled  up  on  your  coffee  table  through 
the  fall  hunting  seasons.  “1  know  as  much  as 
these  folks.  I’ve  done  what  they’ve  done.  1 
could  write  about  it.” 

Maybe  you  should  write  about  it.  But 
writing,  any  writing,  is  more  than  just  sit- 
ting down  with  a sharp  pencil  and  lined 
pad,  or  even  hooting  up  the  computer’s 
word  processing  program.  One  famous 
writer’s  .saying,  and  I’m  paraphrasing,  is 
that,  “Writing  is  easy.  Just  sit  at  the  type- 
writer and  open  a vein.” 

That’s  the  first  caution  sign  on  the  road 
to  outdoor  writing.  When  you  write,  you 
reveal  yourself.  Others  will  see  your  vulner- 
ahilities,  and  they  might  — I’d  say  will  — 
criticize  you.  just  as  not  everyone  you  meet 
hecomes  a friend,  there  are  those  who  read 
your  work  who  won’t  like  what  you  write, 
or  the  way  you  write  it.  You  won’t  please 
everyone,  hut  you  must  please  yourself  and, 
if  you  want  to  be  published,  your  editor. 

So  why  do  outdoor  writers,  any  writers, 
keep  at  it?  Because  they  have  something 
they  want  to,  need  to,  say,  and  because  they 
believe  they  can  touch  readers  — tug  a few 
heartstrings,  teach  a skill,  offer  a unique 
idea,  or  show  a new  way  of  looking  at 
something  old  that  makes  it  fresh  again. 
Plus  they  just  plain  enjoy  writing. 

Still  want  to  be  an  outdoor  writer?  Do 
you  have  something  worth  saying?  You 


don’t  have  to  he  the  last  of  Africa’s  big 
game  hunting  legends  to  set  pen  or  laser 
printer  to  paper.  Exotic  adventures  aren’t 
necessarily  readable;  they  can  he  down- 
right boring  if  the  writing  skill  isn’t  there. 
But  go  out  through  the  backyard  into  the 
bramble  patch,  bounce  up  a few  bunnies, 
just  you,  the  beagle  and  your  double  barrel, 
and  write  it  well,  and  you’ll  have  readers 
hanging  on  happily  for  every  word. 

It’s  you  who  make  the  tale  worth  telling, 
in  the  way  you  tell  it,  and  what  you  tell. 
That  means  focus,  planning,  understand- 
ing and,  even  more  important,  passion. 

Passion,  in  the  outdoor  writing  field? 
Recently,  1 talked  to  teenagers  in  a school 
writing  club.  1 used  visual  props  to  keep 
their  restless  attention.  For  one  prop  1 cut 
a big  red  heart  out  of  construction  paper. 
Whatever  they  wrote,  I said,  they  needed 
to  write  passionately.  How  can  a reader  he 
excited  about  your  subject  if  you’re  not? 
How  can  he  care  about  what  you  write,  if 
you  don’t  feel  it  deeply  ? The  best  stories  are 
those  in  which  you  read  a few  lines,  to  see 
if  it’s  worth  wading  through  the  rest,  and 
you’re  suddenly  three-quarters  of  the  way 
across  before  you  think  to  come  up  for  air. 
All  good  writing,  even  good  outdoor  writ- 
ing, comes  as  much  from  the  heart  as  from 
the  head. 

If  you’re  approaching  the  outdoor  writ- 
ing field  believing,  “I’ll  just  jot  down  the 
story  of  my  deer  this  year  and  send  it  off  and 
the  magazines  will  send  me  some  money,” 
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be  ready  for  rejection  notices.  Stories  that 
are  a simple  reciting,  minute  by  minute,  of 
the  day,  “I  did  this,  then  I did  this,  then  I 
did  this,”  become  boring  real  fast.  You  shot 
a buck?  So  what?  We  did  too.  Why  should 
we  spend  time  reading  about  your  deer? 
What’s  your  point? 

Before  the  typing  comes  the  brain  work, 
just  what  do  you  want  to  say?  Distill  your 
story,  find  the  essence  for  the  reader.  Is  it 
informational,  touching,  unusual,  enter- 
raining?  “The  point  of  my  story  is,”  and  the 
writer  must  have  an  answer.  It  you  don’t 
know  the  point,  the  reader  won’t  get  it 
either.  Focus  your  intention  and  your  topic; 
this  isn’t  the  time  for  a shotgun  approach. 

How  might  your  buck  be  worth  writing 
about?  The  point  of  your  story  might  be  “I 
scouted  preseason  and  the  effort  paid  off — 
you  can  do  it,  too,  and  here’s  how.”  This  is 
informational.  Or  the  point  of  your  deer 
tale  might  he  that  it  was  your  son’s  first 
hunt,  he  was  there  to  share  your  success 
and  it  meant  a lot  to  you  both  (touching). 
The  buck  might  be  one  you  missed  last 
opening  day,  same  time,  same  place,  and 
fate  or  chance  gave  you  a carbon-copy 
opportunity  this  year  (unusual).  Or  the 
buck  might  have  made  all  your  best-planned 
hunting  efforts  look  like  slapstick,  and  you 
got  him  by  happenstance  (entertaining). 


How  best  to  explain  your  tale?  Another 
rule  of  good  writing  is  “show,  don’t  tell.” 
We  don’t  want  to  hear  that  you  had  a “great 
day.”  Take  us  with  you.  Let  us  experience 
that  great  day  by  your  side  — see,  feel,  hear, 
smell,  taste  — do  it  all  with  you.  It  you 
write  it  properly,  we  readers  will  know  it 
was  a great  day  without  your  telling  us  so. 
We’ll  have  been  there  too.  This  kind  ot 
writing  can’t  be  done  with  a muddled  mind; 
it  takes  word  discretion  and  scene  pacing; 
it  takes  control.  When  the  buck  finally 
steps  into  your  rifle  sights,  readers’  hearts 
should  be  taking  an  extra  beat,  just  like 
yours  did. 

How  do  you  learn  these  skills?  To  be- 
come a better  writer,  read.  Read  not  just 
outdoor  magazines,  but  good  books,  short 
stories,  fiction,  nonfiction,  new  and  old 
classics,  even  poetry.  Poetry  and  the  out- 
door writer?  Poets  are  best  at  using  the 
language’s  lyric  quality,  word  sound  and 
cadence,  and  have  much  to  teach.  The 
sound  of  the  words  you  choose  influences 
the  feeling  and  shades  the  meaning  of  what 
you  write.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
buck  that  “slithers”  away  through  the  trees, 
compared  to  one  that  just  “walks”?  Can’t 
you  just  see  him  slipping  sinuously  in  and 
out  of  the  shadows?  Of  course,  bucks  don’t 
“slitber”  like  snakes,  but  the  word  adds  a 
sneaky  overtone  to  the  deer’s 
actions. 

All  good  writing,  from  po- 
etry to  outdoor  stories,  appears 
effortless.  No  jagged  edges  or 
rough  seams,  every  paragraph 
flowing  to  the  next.  You  get 
that  by  going  over  your  work 
again  and  again.  Writing  is 
mostly  rewriting.  Before  a com- 
puter came  to  my  house,  each 
month  my  Game  News  articles 
littered  the  floor  with  type- 

YOU  SAY  you  can  write  like 
that  — you'vedonewhatthese 
guys  and  gals  have  — well, 
maybe  you  should  write  about 
it. 


Bob  Steiner 
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writer  paper.  Every  column  meant  five  type- 
throughs:  once  to  get  the  idea  down,  twice 
to  organize  and  write  it  better,  third  to  fine 
tune,  check  grammar  and  spelling,  fourth 
as  the  final  copy  and  fifth  as  a correction  of 
the  typos  in  the  fourth  copy. 

The  computer  has  saved  time  and  paper 
waste.  Now  I’m  usually  done  after  the  third 
read-through.  But  the  writing  demands  are 
the  same:  boil  down  the  words  to  the  ones 
that  need  to  be  there;  polish  the  phrasing 
to  a high  shine.  Always  write  your  best, 
because  you  are  watching;  good  enough  is 
never  good  enough. 

That’s  the  artistry  part  of  outdoor  writ- 
ing; there’s  still  the  commercial  side,  get- 
ting published.  Where  do  you  sell  your 
story?  You  just  finished  the  fall  backlog  of 
sportsman’s  magazines,  so  you’ve  done  your 
research.  Where  in  the  pile  would  your  idea 
fit  ? Send  for  those  magazines’  writer’s  guide- 
lines (to  the  editorial  offices).  The  guide- 
lines will  tell  you  what  sort  of  work  they 
want  to  see  and  how  to  submit  it  (send  an 
“SASE,”  a self-addressed,  stamped  enve- 
lope). Many  editors  ask  for  a “query  letter” 
first,  in  which  you  describe  your  article 
idea,  rather  than  wanting  a finished  manu- 
script. That  way  the  editor  can  help  you 
tailor  your  story’s  scope  or  length,  for  in- 
stance. 

Editors  often  ask  new  writers  to  write  on 
“spec”  (speculation).  That  means  to  go 
ahead  with  your  story,  the  editor  is  inter- 
ested, but  he  wants  to  see  the  finished 
“product”  before  he  commits  to  purchase 
and  publish.  This  is  your  chance.  Do  a good 
job,  your  best  job,  and  if  the  editor  likes 
your  writing,  your  next  query  may  bring  a 
solid  assignment. 

Outdoor  writers  are  tough.  They  hunt 
in  bad  weather,  hike  for  miles,  and  they  can 
withstand  rejection  letters.  If  you  get  a 
rejection  from  an  editor,  don’t  take  it  per- 
sonally, or  think  it’s  because  your  story  is 
bad.  This  isn’t  school;  you  didn’t  get  an  “E.” 
Sometimes  an  editor  is  overstocked  with  a 
certain  type  of  story,  and  can’t  justify  buy- 
ing yours  on  his  budget.  Or  the  magazine 


may  have  recently  published  something 
similar.  If  you’re  lucky,  the  editor  will  tell 
you  to  submit  it  again  sometime  in  the 
future.  Or,  rare  good  luck  for  you,  the 
editor  may  advise  you  how  to  make  the 
story  better,  or  tell  you  what  he  thinks  is 
wrong.  Professionals  take  criticism  and 
become  better  writers;  amateurs  mope 
around  about  it. 

Where  to  go  for  writing  help  ? Some  of  it 
is  no  further  than  a good  dictionary.  Be- 
sides spelling,  my  Merriam  Webster’s  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  includes  a guide  to  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization,  skills  every  writer 
needs  beyond  hitting  a rifle  target.  “The 
Elements  of  Style”  (Strunk  and  White)  is  a 
slim  little  volume  that  is  worth  many  times 
its  weight  in  writing  advice.  Other  guides, 
from  grammar  to  effective  writing  styles, 
are  available  in  bookstores. 

As  to  organizations,  outdoor  writers  who 
meet  certain  publication  standards  may 
join  professional  groups,  like  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  ofAmerica(2017Cato 
Ave.,  Suite  101,  State  College,  PA  16801- 
2768)  or  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Association  (P.O.  Box  189, 
Cooperstown,  PA16317). 

Eor  outdoor  writers  who  are  serious  about 
being  professional,  but  have  not  yet  pub- 
lished enough  to  qualify  for  “active”  mem- 
bership, POWA  offers  an  “apprentice” 
membership.  A newsletter,  with  informa- 
tion on  how  to  improve  your  craft,  confer- 
ences with  writing  seminars,  ideas  on  how 
and  where  to  market  your  work,  and  the 
chance  to  get  to  know  and  learn  from  other 
outdoor  writers  are  some  of  the  benefits  of 
membership. 

So  you  want  to  be  an  outdoor  writer? 
Don’t  do  it  because  you  want  to  get  rich 
(you  won’t)  or  you  want  to  show  off  (you’ll 
be  discovered  and  deflated)  or  your  ego 
needs  your  name  in  print  (we’re  not  im- 
pressed). Do  it  because  you  enjoy  writing, 
because  you  have  something  you  want  to 
share,  and  because  you  love  the  sport.  Do  it 
well,  don’t  give  up,  and  I promise,  someday 
we  will  read  you.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


Here  comes  a warden,  ravin’  mad! 

He’s  got  a badge  that  1 wish  1 had! 

Hey  a,  hey  a,  don’t  you  know, 

I’m  gonna  be  a WCO! 

— Cadence  sung  by  trainees  during  morning  exercises 


IJ  M A ROOKIE  conservation  officer  — 
a member  of  the  22nd  Class  of  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  graduated 
in  February  of  1994.  In  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, WCOs  are  considered  rookies  until  a 
new  class  graduates.  Right  now,  the  23rd 
Class  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  9-month 
course,  and  the  trainees  are  preparing  for 
final  exams  before  they  graduate  in  March. 
My  tenure  as  a rookie  will  end  when  their 
tenure  as  trainees  ends. 

It  might  seem  odd  for  a rookie  to  be 
writing  a column  entitled  “Looking  Back,” 
because  my  retrospective  goes  back  only 
two  years.  But,  while  my  time  has  been 
brief.  I’ve  been  busy.  I’m  the  WCO  for 
northern  Chester  County.  My  district  cov- 
ers almost  450  square  miles,  a quarter- 
million  people,  1 0,000  hig  deer,  seven  dedi- 
cated deputies,  plenty  of  poachers  who 
can’t  resist  a big  rack  and  plenty  of  honest 
hunters  who  won’t  tolerate  poachers.  Add 
to  the  mix  the  urban  refugees  who  fled 
crowded  cities  for  Chester’s  rolling  coun- 
tryside, who  are  alternately  fascinated  and 
frightened  by  the  wildlife  they  encountet 
here,  and  there’s  more  than  enough  to  keep 
a WCO  on  the  go. 

When  I work  the  Game  Commission 
booths  at  various  outdoor  shows  here  in 
the  southeast,  the  two  most  common  ques- 
tions I’m  asked  are,  “How  did  you  get  this 
job?”  and  “Where’s  the  restroom?”  I can 
answer  the  first  question;  you’re  on  your 
own  for  the  second.  Usually  the  person 


asking  is  a young  man  — or  more  rarely,  a 
young  woman  — approaching  high  school 
graduation,  and  believing,  quite  correctly, 
that  I have  the  greatest  job  in  the  world. 
The  key  to  becoming  a WCO  is  very  simple; 
you  must  promise  yourself  that  you  will  do 
everything  within  your  power  to  achieve 
your  goal.  Like  most  things  in  life,  how- 
ever, it’s  the  details  that  are  difficult. 

Career  opportunities  as  WCOs  are  not 
abundant;  the  selection  process  is  highly 
competitive.  The  Game  Commission  has 
roughly  150  WCOs  across  the  state,  and 
every  two  or  three  years,  depending  on 
retirements  and  promotions,  a class  of  20  to 
30  trainees  is  enrolled  at  Harrisburg.  Each 
class  attracts  1,500  to  2,500  applicants. 
The  application  process  takes  eight  or  nine 
months  and  begins  with  a written  Civil 
Service  exam.  After  a month  or  so  of  nail- 
biting,  the  200  or  so  highest  scoters  are 
invited  to  take  an  otal  test;  the  unfortunate 
others  receive  solemn  form  letters  telling 
them  that  they  did  not  qualify  for  continu- 
ance in  the  testing  process. 

After  the  oral  test,  more  nail  biting  and 
more  solemn  letters,  the  40  ot  so  applicants 
still  in  the  running  receive  a 10-page  Back- 
ground and  Character  Investigation  ques- 
tionnaire. You  must  list  everywhete  you’ve 
lived  and  worked  in  your  adult  life,  the 
names  of  yout  supervisors,  landlords,  your 
educational  history,  your  friends,  your  rela- 
tives, your  friends  and  relatives  in  jail,  and 
so  on. 
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Next,  you  will  be  visited  by  two  Game 
Commission  ofticers  who  will  make  sure 
you  and  your  spouse  understand  the  nature 
of  the  job,  and  ask  why  you  want  to  work 
a dangerous  job  in  remote  areas  for  low  pay. 
They  will  also  visit  most  of  the  people  listed 
on  your  background  questionnaire. 

Then,  if  your  record  is  clean,  you  will  he 
invited  to  Game  Commission  headquar- 
ters for  the  selection  interview.  Around 
eleven  senior  managers  and  officers,  seated 
around  a horseshoe-shaped  table  with  you 
in  the  middle,  will  ask  you  a staggering 
variety  of  questions  about  your  work  his- 
tory, outdoor  experience,  family,  and  nearly 
every  other  facet  of  your  life.  This  is  where 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  offer  you 
a joh  is  made. 

You  are  taken  to  the  warehouse  imme- 
diately after  the  interview  and  fitted  for 
your  uniform;  an  unintentional  cruelty  for 
many  people  as  this  is  the  only  time  they 
will  ever  wear  the  green-and-khaki  uni- 
form. However,  they  don’t  inform  youthen. 
More  weeks  of  waiting.  By  now,  you’ve 
learned  that  bad  news  comes  in  business- 
size  envelopes;  good  news  comes  in  big 
manila  envelopes.  For  the  unsuccessful,  a 
terse  letter  thanking  you  for  your  interest, 
and  stating  simply,  “You  were  not  selected.’’ 
For  the  fortunate,  a final  hurdle  awaits:  a 
medical  exam  and  physical  fitness  test. 

You  receive  instructions  to  report  to 
Penn  State’s  Human  Performance  Lab  for  a 
blood  test  and  vision  and  heating  exams. 
You  will  also  swim  100  yards  within  a 
specified  time,  tread  water  for  five  minutes, 
tun  on  an  inclined  treadmill  with  your 
nostrils  clamped  shut  and  tubes  in  your 
mouth  fot  half  an  hour,  do  a required  num- 
ber of  situps  in  one  minute,  deadlift  the 
required  weight,  exhale  the  tequired  lung 
capacity,  hroadjump  the  required  distance, 
grip  with  the  required  strength  and  hend 
with  the  required  flexibility. 

Then  — more  waiting  and  more  anx- 
ious checking  of  the  mailbox  . . . 

1 went  through  the  testingprocess  twice. 
This  IS  ttue  of  many  WCOs;  one  of  my 


colleagues  took  the  test  five  times.  The  first 
time  1 took  it  I was  working  for  an  advertis- 
ing agency  in  State  College,  and  I was  a 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  deputy.  I hated 
being  in  an  office,  and  confess  that  1 spent 
much  time  looking  out  the  window  at 
Nittany  and  Tussey  mountains,  mind-pa- 
trolling their  forests  and  back  roads.  I 
learned  that  the  20th  Class  was  being  en- 
rolled, and  took  the  test.  I made  it  all  the 
way  to  the  final  selection  interview  and 
even  took  the  physical  (in  those  days,  the 
physical  was  held  before  the  final  inter- 
view). I called  Harrisburg  and  found  out 
when  the  final  notices  were  being  mailed. 
1 stayed  home  from  work  the  day  I expected 
it  to  arrive;  I wouldn’t  have  been  any  good 
at  the  office  anyway. 

The  mail  arrived  — a small  envelope.  1 
knew  without  opening  it.  You  were  not 
selected.  Failure  can  he  an  excellent  moti- 
vator. My  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  dis- 
trict officer  had  also  taken  that  agency’s 
test  more  than  once  (it’s  very  similar).  He 
had  failed  the  first  time,  despite  a high 
score.  To  compensate,  he  joined  the  Army 
as  an  MP;  veterans  receive  an  extra  10 
points  and  preference  in  hiring  for  all  Civil 
Service  jobs.  But  I was  married,  owned  a 
house,  and  was  25  years  old  — far  past  the 
usual  age  for  joining  the  Army.  But  the 
alternative  was  to  go  on  retaking  the  test 
until  1 was  an  old  man  — with  no  better 
chance  of  success. 

So  1 quit  my  job,  sold  my  house  and 
joined  the  Army  as  a college-educated  pri- 
vate in  the  Military  Police  Corps.  My  wife 
accompanied  me  to  Texas  where  1 was 
stationed.  For  three  years  I was  an  MP  and 
an  Army  game  warden  in  the  hill  country 
of  Texas. 

In  February  1992,  1 was  discharged  and 
returned  to  Pennsylvania.  In  August  1992, 
I began  testing  for  the  22nd  Class  and  in 
May  of  1 993  — after  months  of  testing  and 
waiting  — I reported  to  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  to  begin  nine 
months  of  ttaining. 

In  the  Army  1 had  experienced  “high 
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stress”  training  schools,  and  so  I expected 
Ross  Leffler  to  be  run  by  snarling  instruc- 
tors who  bopped  you  in  the  forehead  with 
the  starched  brims  of  their  Stetsons  as  they 
demanded  endless  pushups  for  improperly 
laced  boots  and  other  infractions.  None- 
theless, 1 had  promised  myself  that  if  I was 
appointed  to  the  school,  they  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  pry  me  out  of  there  with  a crowbar; 
the  only  way  1 was  going  to  leave  was  in  the 
uniform  of  a WCO.  So  when  I walked  into 
the  school  that  first  day  and  was  greeted  by 
T raining  Supervisor  Bill  Schultz,  1 was  sur- 
prised when  he  shook  my  hand  and  intro- 
duced himself  like  a normal  human  being. 

More  than  1,700  applicants  applied  for 
the  22nd  Class;  as  the  25  new  trainees  filed 
into  the  classroom  and  took  their  seats  for 
the  first  time,  the  ghosts  of  70  unsuccessful 
applicants  stood  behind  each  one  of  us.  We 
soon  learned  why  it  wasn’t  necessary  for  the 
instructors  to  create  stress  — there  was 
more  than  enough  stress  arising  from  the 
demanding  curriculum. 

Most  police  academies  take  four  or  five 
months,  so  many  people  are  surprised  when 
they  leatn  that  Game  Commission  officers 
attend  the  longest  training  period  of  any 
police  academy  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  simple.  A WCO’s  major 
duties  are  law  enforcement,  public  educa- 
tion and  information,  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. The  officer  needs  to  know  every- 
thing a police  officer  knows  about  law- 
enforcement,  everything  a teacher  or  jour- 
nalist knows  about  communication  and 
everything  a wildlife  manager  knows  about 
wildlife.  Also,  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion, a WCO  is  expected  to  take  command 
of  a district;  he  doesn’t  work  under  a train- 
ing officer  until  he  settles  in. 

The  trainee’s  day  begins  early  and  ends 
late.  Up  at  6 o’clock  for  30  minutes  of 
running  or  calisthenics,  then  shower  and 
change  into  the  “bus  driver”  uniform  (tan 
pants  and  shirt,  polished  shoes)  and  begin 
working  on  an  assigned  detail  — vacuum- 
ing, cleaning  latrines,  shoveling  snow,  etc. 

Then,  at  7 o’clock,  you  assemble  in  the 


hallway  for  inspection  by  the  always-im- 
maculate  Resident  Instructor.  Breakfast  is 
from  7 to  7:30;  then  there’s  30  minutes  to 
clean  your  room  and  finish  your  work  de- 
tail. 

Your  bunk  is  made  up  in  the  military 
manner,  with  six  inches  of  folded  white 
sheet  showing,  the  pillow  case  wrinkle- 
free,  the  blanket  taut  and  the  extra  blanket 
folded  in  the  prescribed  uniform  manner  at 
the  foot  of  the  bunk.  The  staff  will  inspect 
your  room,  and  if  your  bunk  is  found  unsat- 
isfactory, they  will  assist  you  by  disassem- 
bling your  bunk  for  you.  Most  of  us  realized 
early  on  that  there  was  no  way  to  make  the 
bunk  up  every  morning,  so  we  improvised. 
We  duct-taped  the  blanket  to  the  under- 
side of  the  mattress  and  slept  on  top  of  the 
blanket;  each  night,  we  carefully  lifted  the 
perfectly  folded  extra  blankets  off  the  beds 
and  laid  them  reverently  on  our  dustless 
desks  and  took  out  blankets  brought  from 
home.  In  the  morning,  we  smoothed  out 
the  few  wrinkles,  tightened  the  duct  tape, 
and  returned  the  extra  blanket  to  its  place 
of  honor. 

As  demanding  as  the  housekeeping  was, 
it  was  nothing  when  compared  to  the  aca- 
demic demands  placed  upon  us.  Classes 
began  at  8:00  a.m.,  and  continued  until 
7:30  p.m.,  sometimes  later.  Notes  had  to  be 
typed,  and  notebooks  were  collected  peri- 
odically. As  1 write  this,  there  are  18  spiral 
hound  notebooks  above  my  desk,  with  titles 
ranging  from  “Federal  Wetlands  Regula- 
tions” to  “Unarmed  Defensive  Tactics.” 
The  school  secretary,  Kathleen  Wilson, 
was  also  our  typing  instructor;  we  had  to 
type  30  words  a minute  to  graduate  from 
her  class. 

We  also  had  to  be  able  to  identify  50 
different  species  of  trees,  (seedlings  and 
mature  spec  imens ) in  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Many  trees  can  he  identified  by  cer- 
tain features,  such  as  the  flaking  hark  of  a 
white  oak.  However,  our  instructors  de- 
lighted in  testing  us  with  unusual  speci- 
mens, so  we  soon  dubbed  our  tree-study 
area  as  the  “non-typical  forest;”  as  in,  “num- 
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ber  23  on  your  quiz  was  actually  a red 
maple,  although  a non-typical  specimen.” 
Nonetheless,  we  learned  our  trees,  and  our 
birds,  and  our  rules  of  criminal  procedure, 
and  boating  safety,  and  ice  rescue,  and 
public  speaking,  and  search  and  seizure, 
and  endangered  species,  and  handcuffing 
techniques,  and  felony  arrests,  and  hunter- 
trapper  education  and  so  on. 

In  October,  the  trainees  are  dispersed 
across  the  state  to  work  with  WCOs  in  the 
field.  By  this  time  one  trainee  had  quit  and 
another  had  been  dismissed  in  my  class. 
We  were  down  to  23  trainees.  Our  Field 
Training  Officers  (FTOs)  were  expected  to 
both  train  and  evaluate  us  as  we  worked, 
and  in  some  cases,  we  lived  with  them  and 
their  families. 

I was  assigned  first  to  Bill  Bower,  in 
Bradford  County.  After  months  of  sitting 
in  a classroom,  I could  hardly  wait  to  get 
into  the  big  woods  and  start  catching  bad 
guys;  hut  I was  also  concetned  about  the 
FTO’s  evaluation  of  my  performance.  One 
FTO  was  nicknamed  “the  ax”  because  two 
of  his  trainees  in  previous  classes  had  been 
dismissed.  Nonetheless,  Bill  Bower  quickly 
put  me  at  ease.  “Don’t  call  me  sir,”  he  said. 
“Yes,  sir,”  I responded. 

I spent  the  first  part  of  my  two-week 
assignment  learning  the  district  and  the 
people,  and  gradually  assumed  more  of  the 
duties.  I’m  pleased  to  report  that  Bill  gave 
me  a “thumbs  up,”  even  though  I sprayed 
him  with  a fire  hose  while  demolishing  a 
heaver  dam.  (1  swear.  Bill,  it  was  an  acci- 
dent.) 

After  Bill  Bower,  I went  to  Frank  Dooley, 
J ohn  Roller  and  J ames  Brown  — also  known 
as  the  King  of  Soul.  In  January,  we  returned 


to  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
for  six  more  weeks  of  training  and  final 
exams.  We  learned  that  one  more  trainee 
had  been  dismissed  during  field  training. 
As  stressful  as  the  final  exams  were,  they 
were  nothing  compared  to  the  stress  of  not 
knowing  where  the  Game  Commission 
would  assign  us  after  graduation.  A number 
of  districts  were  vacant,  and  it  was  possible 
that  Philadelphia  would  also  be  vacated. 
We  spent  hours  pouring  over  the  map  on 
the  wall  in  our  classroom.  Most  of  us  were 
hoping  for  a “big  woods”  district,  but  I was 
hoping  for  Chester  County  so  my  wife,  a 
college  professor  in  Lancaster  County,  could 
keep  her  job. 

In  the  past,  trainees  were  not  notified  of 
their  assigned  districts  until  the  day  of 
graduation,  but  these  days  they’re  notified 
a week  or  two  ahead  of  time.  I was  assigned 
to  northern  Chester  County;  about  half  my 
class  was  assigned  to  the  southeast  region, 
and  two  officers  were  assigned  to  Special 
Investigations.  To  be  frank,  not  everyone 
in  my  class  was  happy  with  their  assign- 
ments, but  I was.  I talked  to  Dan  Yahner, 
the  outgoing  Chester  County  officer,  who 
told  me  what  I could  expect.  More  impor- 
tant to  me  was  the  outstanding  team  of 
deputies  working  in  that  district. 

The  day  of  our  graduation  came  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  big  snows  of  February 
1994.  Twenty-two  survivors  — out  of  1,745 
applicants  — walked  down  the  auditorium 
aisle  to  receive  their  silver  WCO  badges.  It 
was  five  years  to  the  day  after  I had  gotten 
on  the  bus  to  go  to  boot  camp  to  begin  my 
MP  training. 

A long  journey  had  come  to  an  end. 
And  another  was  about  to  begin.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Taylor  Oughton 

Identification  of  the  ghostly  figure  at  times  seen  perched  on  a late  winter  afternoon  is 
unmistakeable.  Normally  found  in  the  far  north,  snowy  owls  occasionally  show  up  here 
during  winters  when  their  main  food  source,  the  lemming,  is  at  a cyclic  population  low. 

A limited  edition  of  35hand'Colored  signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  month’s  cover  is  available 
from  the  artist.  Image  size  is  II  x 16'/z  inches.  Price  is  $80  each,  delivered.  Order  from  Taylor 
Oughton,  P.O.  Box  355,  Jamison,  PA  18929. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Eastern  forests  are  being  threatened  by 
insects,  diseases,  pollution  and  a host  of 
other  ills. 

""Death  in  the 
Forests"' 


My  husband  Bruce  and  I have  a 
dream:  We  want  our  640  acres  of 
mountain  land  to  not  just  recover  from 
nearly  two  centuries  of  misuse,  but  to  de- 
velop into  an  old-growth  forest.  We  are,  in 
short,  tree-huggers.  We  visit  patches  of 
old-growth  forest,  such  as  Detweiler  Run 
Natural  Area  and  Cook  Forest  State  Park, 
to  gain  serenity  and  to  slip  back  into  an 
earlier  time,  “when  deep  ravines,  where 
pines,  beeches,  chestnuts,  birches,  maples, 
and  walnut  trees  of  various  kinds  form[ed] 
a gloomy  forest,  and  fallen  and  decayed 
trunks  check[ed]  your  advance  at  every 
step;  cool,  sylvan  brooks  rushed  foaming 
through  all  the  defiles,  and  we  had  to 
continually  cross  them  on  natural  bridges, 
formed  by  the  fallen  trunks  of  trees.  Such 
old  trunks  are  covered  with  a world  of 
mosses,  lichens,  fungi-wood,  sorrel,  ferns, 
etc.,  nay,  even  younger  shoots  of  maple, 
beeches,  and  tulip  trees,  had  taken  root  on 
them.”  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied  wrote 
those  words  back  in  1832  when  describing 
the  uncut  forests  of  Cambria  County,  one 
of  the  few  such  descriptions  of 
Pennsylvania’s  old-growth  forests  before 
the  sawyers  moved  through. 

Unlike  the  old-growth  forests  of  the 
Northwest,  a portion  of  which  has  not  been 


cut  and  so  can  serve  as  a model  to  scientists 
for  what  old  growth  in  that  area  should 
contain,  only  a few  remnant  patches  pro- 
vide us  with  clues  to  what  Eastern  old- 
growth  looked  like  or  what  life  forms  disap- 
peared with  the  forests.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
cut-over  Eastern  forest,  even  those  rem- 
nant patches  lost  wolves,  elk,  mountain 
lions,  martens,  fishers,  and  probably  count- 
less small  creatures,  shrubs  and  wildtlower 
species. 

Since  those  days  when  Pennsylvania 
was  clearcut,  a new  forest  has  grown  up, 
one  with  more  hardwoods  and  less  conifers 
than  the  original.  At  least  one  tree  spe- 
cies — the  American  chestnut  — has  been 
neatly  extirpated  by  the  chestnut  blight 
imported  from  Asia  and  our  oaks  have 
been  reduced  by  gypsy  moth  caterpillars, 
another  foreign  invader. 

New  foreign  insects  and  diseases,  as  well 
as  native  ones,  continue  to  plague  our 
forests,  and  some  researchers  are  finding 
that  acid  rain  may  he  destroying  forest 
soils.  Too  many  deet  eat  the  understory  in 
some  places;  hayscented  ferns  crowd  out 
new  tree  seedlings  once  an  area  has  been 
cut.  With  so  many  problems  besetting  our 
forests,  our  dream  of  an  old-growth  forest 
may  be  naive. 
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I was  especially  depressed  after  reading 
Charles  E.  Little’s  new  book,  The  Dying  of 
the  Trees:  The  Pandemic  in  America’s  For- 
ests.  Little  interviewed  scientists  studying 
various  aspects  of  forest  decline  and  visited 
forests  all  over  the  United  States  to  see  the 
problems  for  himself.  What  he  saw,  he 
wrote,  “suggests  that  the 
dying  of  the  trees  is  an 
ecological  phenomenon 
that  simply  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, for  it  is  not  just  a set 
of  local  symptoms;  it  may 
actually  become  a cause  of 
a potentially  catastrophic 
failure  of  global  ecologi- 
cal balances.” 

Although  Little  visited 
no  forests  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  did  discuss  a few  of  the  tree  diseases 
and  insects  that  are  attacking  some  of  out 
popular  tree  species.  While  we  have  seen 
no  signs  of  most  of  these  pests  on  out 
mountain,  maps  showing  theit  advance 
leave  little  doubt  that  they  will  soon  teach 
us. 

The  fastest  moving  blight  is  dogwood 
anthracnose,  a leaf  fungus  that  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Pacific  northwest  in  Comus 
nuttalli,  the  native  Pacific  dogwood,  in  1979. 
Simultaneously  it  was  reported  in  Comus 
florida,  out  flowering  dogwood,  in  south- 
eastern New  York  and  southwestern  Con- 
necticut. Although  a similar  species,  in  the 
same  genus  Discula,  had  been  a weak  para- 
site on  dogwood,  the  new  strain  moves 
quickly,  attacking  both  seedlings  and  adult 
trees  in  the  cool,  moist  understory  of  East- 
ern forests  where  wild  flowering  dogwood 
lives.  Those  in  sunny  areas  such  as  gardens 
and  parks  live  longer. 

Once  scientists  realized  they  were  deal- 
ing with  a new  species,  they  gave  it  a new 
name  Discula  destructiva  Redlin,  the  Redlin 
fot  Scott  C.  Redlin  who,  aftet  an  exhaus- 
tive search  through  the  scientific  literature 
where  he  found  no  mention  of  the  leaf 
fungus  and  many  hours  of  observing  it 
under  an  electron  microscope,  determined 


that  it  was  a new  species. 

Ironically,  our  best  stand  of  flowering 
dogwoods  survived  a clearcut  by  the  formet 
owner  of  the  property  on  what  we  call 
Dogwood  Knoll.  By  removing  the  more 
than  100-year-old  red  oaks  that  shaded  the 
knoll,  the  logger  may  have  prolonged  the 
life  of  our  dogwoods.  But  not 
forevet.  Unless  a miracle  oc- 
curs, our  dogwood-graced 
springs  are  numbered. 

Probably  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  our  property  is  the 
north-facing  hollow  filled  with 
a diversity  of  large  trees  in- 
cluding eastern  hemlocks  and 
American  beeches  that  line  our 
small,  pristine  mountain 
stream.  Especially  in  the  win- 
ter, when  the  hemlocks  are  bowed  with 
snow  and  the  dried  beige  leaves  of  the 
beech  trees  that  hang  on  until  spring  add 
color  to  the  scene,  the  hollow  area  is  a 
special  place,  the  heart,  as  we  see  it,  of  the 
old-growth  fotest  we  hope  to  grow  here. 

The  already  aging  trees  shelter  birds  and 
mammals  from  the  storms  and  provide  food 
for  them.  Deer  file  down  to  the  stream  for 
water  and  ruffed  grouse  perch  in  the  hem- 
lock branches.  During  a white-winged  cross- 
bill invasion  one  winter,  the  hemlocks  were 
filled  with  the  beautiful  birds  eating  the 
seeds  from  the  hemlock  cones. 

But  foteigners  will  soon  he  stalking  our 
beeches  and  hemlocks,  according  to  Little. 
The  hemlock  woolly  adelgid  (Adelges 
tsugae),  probably  an  Asian  import,  is  a pin- 
head-size,  reddish-brown  insect  that  at- 
tacks during  the  winter.  Able  to  survive 
extreme  cold,  it  sucks  the  hemlock’s  sap 
while  simultaneously  injecting  a toxic  sa- 
liva. As  a result,  the  hemlock’s  needles  and 
branches  dry  out  and  discolor  and  the  trees 
die  in  one  to  four  years.  One  scientist 
discovered  that  woolly  adelgids  seem  to 
increase  when  more  nitrogen  is  present  in 
the  trees  and  wondered  if  added  nitrogen 
from  air  pollution  might  be  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  insect’s  rapid  increase. 


“forest  soil  is 
more  acidic  in 
Pennsylvania 
than  it  was  30 
years  agod' 
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Then  there  is  the  beech  bark  scale  in- 
sect {Cryptococcus  fagi)  that  came  into  the 
United  States  from  Europe  in  the  late  19th 
century  but  only  became  a problem  after 
World  War  II.  In  two  to  five  years,  the 
sucking  insect  pits  the  thin  bark  of  the 
beech  trees,  allowing  a deadly  fungus 
{Nectria  coccinea  var.  faginata)  to  enter  the 
cambium  layer  and  the  sapwood  and  quickly 
kill  the  trees.  Like  the  American  chestnut 
tree,  new  beeches  spring  up  from  the  roots 
of  the  dead  trees  but  are  killed  off  when  the 
disease  returns. 

While  the  thought  of  losing  favorite 
trees  to  disease  and  insects  is  depressing, 
even  more  alarming  are  some  scientists’ 
claims  that  forest  soils  are  declining.  On 
two  high  mountaintops  — Mt.  Mitchell  in 
North  Carolina  and  Camel’s  Hump  in 
Vermont  — red  spruce  trees  died  at  un- 
precedented rates.  Researchers  at  Mt. 
Mitchell  blamed  the  dieback  on  acid  fog; 
those  on  Camel’s  Hump  traced  it  to  acid 
rain.  In  both  cases  the  release  of  aluminum, 
which  is  usually  locked  up  in  the  soil  as 
aluminum  silicates,  was  caused  by  acid  rain 
or  fog  breaking  down  the  silicates  and  free- 
ing the  aluminum  which  was  then  taken  up 
by  trees  and  other  plants.  First  the  alumi- 
num kills  the  roots,  which  prevents  the 
trees  from  absorbing  and  transporting  nu- 
trients such  as  phosphate,  calcium  and 
magnesium  — nutrients  that  are  also 
leached  out  of  the  soil  by  acid  rain.  This 
weakens  the  trees  and  allows  them  to  be 
invaded  more  easily  by  insects  or  diseases 
or  to  be  infected  by  drought  and  they  die 
prematurely. 

Furthermore,  trees  in  areas  with  high 
levels  of  acid  rain  are  losing  beneficial 
mycorrhizal  fungus  growth  on  their  roots 
which  helps  trees  absorb  water  and  miner- 
als. Even  more  startling,  researchers  at 
Camel’s  Hump  discovered  that  the  benefi- 
cial soil  organisms  that  chew  up  fallen 
needles  and  other  forest  floor  litter,  which 
is  then  broken  down  and  returned  as  raw 
nutrients  to  the  soil,  disappeared.  The  un- 
digested litter  then  piled  up  and  encour- 


aged the  growth  of  ferns  which  give  off 
substances  that  inhibit  seedling  growth  of 
red  spruce. 

Cf  course,  the  high  mountaintops  of 
Vermont  and  North  Carolina  do  not  have 
the  same  microclimates  that  relatively  low- 
lying  central  Pennsylvania  has.  But  we  are 
in  the  area  of  the  United  States  with  the 
highest  levels  of  acid  rain  and  we  do  have 
a problem  with  hay-scented  ferns  greatly 
increasing  and  inhibiting  the  germination 
of  red  oak  trees.  And  we  seem  to  be  having 
more  and  more  insects  and  diseases,  both 
foreign  and  native,  attacking  our  trees. 
Could  our  soils,  too,  be 
declining  due  to  acid 
rain  and  other  pollut- 
ants? 

Several  months 
ago  I attended  a lec- 
ture at  Penn  State’s 
School  of  Forest 
Resources  on  soil 
acidity  by  Dr. 

William 


ANr'H'RAcjJO-i>£'— 


Sharpe. 

He  and  his 
students  have 
been  studying 
11  sites  about 
which  previous  pa- 
pers had  been  written 
on  their  forest  soil  from 
1957  to  1979.  During  his  follow-up  studies 
he  discovered  that  the  ac  idity  had  increased 
and  that  half  the  sites  also  showed  a de- 
crease in  calcium  and  magnesium  and  an 
increase  in  aluminum.  He  concluded  that 
“forest  soil  is  more  acidic  in  Pennsylvania 
than  it  was  30  years  ago.” 

This  decline  in  forest  soil  reduces  the 
forest’s  resiliency  and  biodiversity,  Sharpe 
explained.  Hay-scented  fern,  for  instance, 
loves  acidic  soil,  which  may  be  why  it  is 
spreading  so  rapidly.  When  Sharpe  added 
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lime  to  sweeten  the  acidic  forest  soils,  he 
incteased  the  biodiversity  and  abundance 
of  plant  species.  Those  tree  spec  ies  in  Penn- 
sylvania most  affected  by  acidification,  he 
found,  are  honey  locust,  sugar  maple,  red 
spruce,  red  oak  and  American  beech.  Black 
cherry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  affected  by 
it. 

Putting  together  all  that  1 read  in  Charles 
Little’s  excellent  book  and 
what  1 heard  in  Dr. 

Sharpe’s  lecture,  plus  piles 
of  journal,  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  I’ve 
been  collecting  on  forest 
issues,  I can  only  conclude 
that  our  forests  are  in 
trouble,  and  that  the  com- 
plexity of  natural  systems 
makes  it  difficult  for  sci- 
entists to  figure  out  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  and 
why. 

Even  with  all  the  problems,  though, 
allowing  our  forest  to  mature  so  scientists 
in  the  future  will  have  old-growth  forests  to 
study  is  still  a good  idea.  Most  privately- 
owned  forests  in  Pennsylvania  ate  cut  even 
before  their  trees  are  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce nuts  and  other  seeds,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  70  years.  Most  of  the  other 
forests,  in  both  public  and  ptivate  hands, 
are  cut  on  100-  to  150-year  rotations.  Yet 
people  who  are  studying  the  remnants  of 
Eastern  old-growth  insist  that  many  trees 
are  just  reaching  maturity  at  150  years  of 
age.  The  old -growth  forest  we  dream  of 
needs  several  hundred  years  to  reach  its 
potential,  something  we  will  not  live  to 
see. 

Yet  a portion  of  our  forest  is  already  old 
enough  for  our  oaks  to  produce  excellent 
crops  of  acorns.  Many  forest-interior  song- 
birds live  and  breed  on  our  property,  and 
year  by  year,  as  the  forest  matures,  the 
diversity  increases.  Over  the  last  three  years 
we  have  added  four  new  breeding  spe- 
cies — Acadian  flycatchers,  winter  wrens, 
and  hlack-throated  blue  and  black-throated 


green  warblers.  We  also  have  large  num- 
bers of  other  bird  species,  such  as  wood 
thrushes,  ovenbirds,  scarlet  tanagers,  black- 
and-white  warblers  and  worm-eating  war- 
blers that  are  declining  in  fragmented  and/ 
or  frequently  cutovet  woodlots. 

Another  component  of  our  older, 
unlogged  forest  is  the  amount  of  dead  wood 
both  in  standing  snags  and  fallen  timber. 

To  many  peop  le , our  property  looks 
messy,  but  nature  thrives  on 
mess.  In  North  American 
forests,  120  species  of  birds 
roost,  nest  or  forage  on  dead 
wood.  So  do  1 40  mammals, 
270  species  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  and  un- 
counted numbers  of  insects. 

“Dead  wood  contributes 
to  the  vigor  of  forests  by 
unlocking  the  nutrients 
stored  in  plant  material  and 
recycling  them  to  the  mytiad  organisms 
essential  to  forest  food  chains.  Downed 
logs  create  organic  matter  in  which  seed- 
lings take  root.  They  slow  erosion  on  hill- 
sides by  forming  a barrier  to  soils  creeping 
downslope,”  Jennifer  Ackerman  writes  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Nature  Conservancy  maga- 
zine. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  about  the 
insects  and  diseases  attacking  our  forest  or 
the  acid  tain  impacting  the  soil.  But  by 
allowing  all  the  dead  wood  to  remain  in  the 
forest,  we  may  help  the  forest  to  retain 
some  resiliency.  And  as  our  forest  grows 
older  and  more  diverse,  the  threat  of  dis- 
ease and  insects  may  lessen.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  beech  bark  disease,  most 
scientists  believe  that  if  the  beech  trees  are 
interspersed  with  other  tree  species,  the 
damage  from  the  disease  will  be  limited 
because  the  scale  has  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  host  trees. 

So  growing  an  old-growth  forest  may  he 
the  best  thing  we  can  do,  not  only  to 
promote  biodiversity,  but  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  insects,  disease  and  our  indus- 
trial civilization.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Using  projections  of  live  animals  in  natural  settings, 
Fuzzy  Grub  Archery  provides  realistic  shooting 
situations  for  inside  archery  enjoyment. 


FUZZY  GRUB 
ARCHERY 


WHEN  HIS  AUTOMOTIVE  busi- 
ness, Eorce’s  Service  Center,  started 
to  lose  money  despite  a busy  operation, 
Dennis  Force,  42,  decided  to  convert  his 
7,000'Square-foot  garage  into  primarily  an 
archery  facility.  It  opened  on  August  26  of 
last  year  in  Berwick,  Columbia  County. 

Aside  from  having  to  find  another  ser- 
vice station  for  our  family  vehicles,  I was 
more  than  a little  interested  in  the  “Fuzzy 
Grub”  combination  of  fishing  store  and 
extensive  archery  layout.  For,  in  addition 
to  a full  service  and  sale  of  everything  that 
archery  entails,  the  new  store  features  18 
indoor  target  lanes  and  the  latest  in  elec- 
tronic shooting.  I wanted  to  obtain  more 
knowledge  from  a planned  visit  to  the  new 
facility  and  interview  with  Mr.  Force. 

My  first  question,  “Why  Fuzzy  Grub?” 

“ W ell,  when  Kevin  V anPelt,  my  brother- 
in-law,  and  I opened  our  store  as  a sideline 
in  1989,  it  became  necessary  to  register 
under  the  state’s  fictitious  names  act.  We 
tried  about  eight  times  with  other  names 
before  Fuzzy  Grub  was  accepted  despite  a 
fishing  lure  by  that  name,  but  the  lure  is 
spelled  differently.  It  was  a combination  of 
nicknames.  I inherited  Fuzzy  from  my  dad, 
and  Kevin  is  usually  called  Grub,”  Dennis 


(Fuzzy)  said  grinning.  “As  a salesman  said, 
‘Once  you  hear  the  name,  you  don’t  forget 
it.’  We  decided  to  incorporate  under  the 
same  name.” 

I was  aware  that  he  had  been  a partner 
with  Kevin  in  what  started  as  mostly  a 
fishing  store  by  that  name  before  the  two 
operations  were  joined.  I wondered  aloud 
why  he  and  the  other  three  in  the  corpora- 
tion decided  to  feature  archery  despite  some 
20  other  facilities  in  small  and  lightly  popu- 
lated Columbia  County. 

“Craig  Haines,  who  is  now  38,  has  had 
an  extensive  interest  in  both  target  archery 
and  bowhunting.  He  came  in  as  a partner  in 
the  store  three  years  ago  when  we  were 
looking  for  something  to  pick  up  the  slack 
during  the  fishing  off  season.  He  educated 
Kevin  and  me  in  some  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  sport,”  Fuzzy  explained. 

“We  soon  found  that  archery  was  more 
than  filling  the  gap  in  business.  Further, 
because  there  is  no  comparable  facility  in 
Berwick,  largest  community  in  the  county, 
we  decided  to  go  all  the  way  in  the  new 
operation.  Archery  business  competition 
is  mostly  rural,  and  we  were  encouraged  by 
archers  who  don’t  like  to  travel  the  back 
roads  in  winter.” 
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It  was  a mammoth  undertaking.  The 
garage  was  started  hy  Dennis’s  late  father, 
Harold,  in  1942  and  had  expanded  consid- 
erably since  his  first  son,  Donald,  bought  it 
in  1970.  Dennis  had  been  employed  as  a 
mechanic  from  1970  and  acquired  the  busi- 
ness in  1989.  His  early  years  as  new  owner 
were  profitable,  but  heavy  overhead  and 
complying  with  increasing  government 
regulations  spelled  finish  to  the  garage  busi- 
ness. 

By  J uly  of  last  year,  the  f ishing  end  of  the 
new  corporation  was  open  for  business  with 
Jeff  Deihl,  32,  in  charge  and  as  secretary  of 
the  operation.  Jeff,  who  joined  the  business 
a year  ago,  has  been  involved  in  fly  fishing 
and  fly  tying  as  a participant  and  instructor 
for  many  years.  Dennis  is  president  and 
Kevin,  41,  is  vice  president. 

Archery  facilities  were  in  place  for  the 
grand  opening  on  August  26,  with  Craig  as 
treasurer  and  head  of  this  division.  The 
business  started  with  and  will  continue  the 
Darton  line  of  hows.  But  Hoyt  bows  have 
been  added  to  the  inventory. 

iMeanwhile,  the  new  corporation  had 
acquired  a franchise  with  Interac ive  T arget 
Systems,  better  known  as  ITS.  Two  other 
franchises  had  already  been  taken  in  the 
county.  Sutton’s  Archery  Pro  Shop,  at 
Benton  R.R.  2,  operates  Dart  Interactive 
V ideo  System  (“Electronic  Deer  Hunting,’’ 
Game  News,  January  1994),  and 
Bowhunters’  World,  Ashury,  has  Archery 
Visions,  Inc.  (“The  Challenge  Man,”  March 

1994). 

Video  target  systems,  each  of  them  dif- 
ferent, are  much  in  demand,  and  a 30-mile 
protection  zone  is  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  first  business  to  acquire 
one.  Fuzzy  Grub’s  System,  called  the  T echno 
Hunt,  just  beat  a 24-hour  deadline  for  a 
competing  bid.  It  was  the  1 1 8th  to  he  set  up 
in  the  United  States  of  which  44  were  in 
Pennsylvania.  Michigan  was  second  at  the 
rime.  Nearest  to  the  Berwick  facility  is  one 
at  Taylor,  some  50  miles  away. 

The  system  was  installed  on  May  1 6,  last 
year,  in  a special  12  x 80  foot  room.  The 


room  provides  20  yards  for  shooting,  with 
20  feet  for  shooters  and  equipment,  and  it 
will  accommodate  18  archers  on  line.  Bow 
racks  are  provided  for  those  awaiting  their 
turns  to  shoot.  Hand-operated  red  and 
green  lights  to  govern  shooting  times  are 
being  installed  to  ensure  safety.  The  room 
had  to  meet  construction  specifications 
within  1/4-inch.  Three  infrared  cameras 
are  used  to  provide  a chronograph  speed, 
averaged  over  the  shooting  distance  for 
each  arrow,  in  addition  to  monitoring  the 
actual  arrow  hits. 

The  system  itself,  including  the  lights, 
monitor,  computer,  lazar  disc  player  and 
other  equipment  were  installed  by  experts 
sent  from  the  factory.  Force  was  told  that 
the  system  is  similar  to  that  used  to  track 
Patriot  Missies. 

Shooting  situations  are  provided  by 
video  projections  of  live  animals  in  a natu- 
ral color  setting  on  a screen  of  woven 
Kevlar,  the  type  used  to  make  bullet-proof 
vests.  To  keep  the  screen  taut,  it  is  fastened 
like  a vertical  trampoline.  Arrows  that 
strike  the  screen  bounce  back  on  carpeting 
which  prevents  damage  to  the  shafts  and 
Fetching. 

Only  personal  arrows  fitted  with  special 
rounded  heads  are  permitted  in  the  dark- 
ened shooting  room  to  avoid  accidental 
use  of  a field  head  with  resultant  damage  to 
the  expensive  screen.  Shooters  have  a 
choice  of  heads  in  weights  of  75,  90,  100, 
120  and  150  grains.  The  proprietors  are 
enforcing  recommendations  hy  the  manu- 
facturer that  no  bow  over  80  pounds  may 
he  used.  Excessive  speed  can  result  in  a 
damaged  screen.  Repairs  are  possible,  hut 
they  are  expensive. 

Each  shot  is  chronographed  and  arrow 
speed  is  part  of  a black  and  white  digital 
display  that  is  projected  on  the  screen.  The 
display  also  shows  the  archer’s  name,  the 
type  of  hit  and  score  for  it,  the  number  of 
the  arrow  and  speed  in  feet  per  second.  All 
of  this  information  becomes  part  of  a com- 
puterized printout  that  is  given  to  each 
individual  after  shooting.  The  spreadsheet 
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DENNIS  FORCE,  president  of  Fuzzy  Grub, 
middle  right,  is  dwarfed  by  Kevlar  shooting 
screen,  which  depicts  game  animals  in  a 
natural  setting. 


OPERATOR  of  video,  above  and  top  left, 
sees  image  of  shooting  screen  on  monitor 
as  score  and  other  information  is  stored  to 
provide  each  archer  with  a printout  of 
results. 
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STEPS,  left,  lead  from  20-yard  indoor  range 
to  balcony  where  shooters  can  become 
spectators  between  turns  and  where  others 
can  watch.  Above,  archer  receives  instant 
readout  after  each  target  identified  by  his 
name,  type  of  hit,  score,  number  of  arrows 
shot  to  that  point,  number  of  scene  and 
feet  per  second  for  released  arrow. 
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also  provides  the  time,  date,  average  score 
for  shots,  total  score,  and  the  number  of  the 
scene  as  well  as  the  average  arrow  score  for 
up  to  the  past  10  times  of  shooting. 

Because  speed  is  averaged  for  the  dis- 
tance from  three  feet  in  front  of  the  shoot- 
ing line  to  within  six  inches  from  the  screen, 
it  will  register  about  10  feet  per  second  less 
than  when  a regular  chronograph  is  used  at 
the  usual  three  feet  from  the  archer.  How- 
ever, recordings  are  consistent  so  that  the 
shooter  knows  if  his  draw  is  consistent. 

The  average  arrow  speed  is  about  220 
feet  per  second  and  the  average  bow  weight 
is  70  pounds. 

Youngsters,  who  are  permitted  to  stand 
closer  if  desired,  will  not  get  a true  speed 
reading  because  they  will  not  break  the  first 
infrared  beam  near  the  regular  shooting 
line.  All  other  information  is  provided. 

Scores  are  computed  as  1 0 for  a hullseye 
or  perfect  hit;  eight  for  a hit  in  a vital  area; 
five  for  any  body  hit;  0 for  a miss.  There  are 
presently  five  visual  sequences:  Whitetail 
Magic,  McKenzie  Targets  (to  simulate  a 3- 
D course);  and  three  with  mixed  scenes 
that  include  all  North  American  hig  game 
with  some  exotic  animals  included. 

Unlike  some  systems,  this  one  leaves 
the  choice  up  to  the  archer  when  he  wants 
to  shoot  from  the  time  the  quarry  is  shown 
on  the  screen  until  it  disappears.  If  another 
animal  or  bird  is  shown  with  the  hig  game 


animal,  a hit  will  be  properly  recorded  if 
the  shooter  chooses  to  try  for  it. 

Scoring  is  so  refined  that  a top  “10”  hit 
is  registered  only  if  a chest  shot  indicates 
that  both  lungs  would  be  penetrated.  If  the 
angle  of  the  shot  would  cause  the  arrow  to 
penetrate  only  one  lung  and/or  a vital  or- 
gan, it  is  scored  an  eight. 

A head-on  shot  receives  a hullseye  if  the 
arrow  hits  the  chest  at  a point  where  it  is 
believed  that  it  should  reach  the  heart. 
However,  no  score  is  registered  for  a head 
or  a neck  shot.  Those  programming  the 
system  do  not  believe  that  such  shots  should 
be  taken. 

An  animal  target  is  frozen  in  position  on 
a hit  and  a red  arrow  with  blue  fletching 
immediately  appears  at  the  spot.  There  is 
no  set  sequence  to  the  scenes  chosen  by  the 
computer,  but  in  a tournament  all  shooters 
will  shoot  the  same  scenes  in  unknown 
order. 

If  an  archer  wants  to  increase  the  chal- 
lenge, he  or  she  can  call  for  a wind  situa- 
tion. Wind  can  vary  from  either  side  with 
variations  from  a light  breeze  to  a strong 
gust.  Direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
coming  is  indicated  by  a bar  on  either  side 
and  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  strength  is 
shown  by  the  size  of  the  bar. 

In  the  future  the  system  will  show  game 
animals  at  unknown  distances.  Although 
actual  shooting  is  still  at  the  normal  20- 
yard  distance,  size  of  the  target  will  indicate 
the  actual  distance.  If  no  adjustment  is 
made  in  sighting,  the  arrow  will  go  high  or 
low. 

Cost  to  shoot  at  any  electronic  target 
setup  is  necessarily  a hit  steep.  Not  only 
does  the  operator  have  to  recover  his  initial 
investment,  replacing  the  screen  approxi- 
mately every  18  months  is  about  $500.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  have  an  attendant  oper- 
ate the  electronic  equipment,  plus  normal 

SPECIAL  ROUNDED  head,  as  shown  to  the 
left  of  field  tip,  is  necessary  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  Kevlar  screen.  Bows  are 
limited  to  80-pound  pull  weight  at  Fuzzy 
Grub  Archery. 
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overhead. 

Consequently,  prices  range  from  $ 1 8 an 
hour  for  someone  who  wants  to  shoot  alone, 
to  $6.50  for  the  maximum  of  six  on  line.  It 
is  cheaper  by  the  half  dozen  because  the 
same  facilities  are  used  regardless  of  the 
number  shooting. 

One  way  to  obtain  the  system  is  by 
outright  purchase.  The  other  is  a lease- 
purchase  arrangement.  Regardless,  except 
for  communication  and  repair,  there  is  no 
difference  in  cost  to  the  operator  whether 
the  system  is  operating  full  or  part-time. 

Customers  at  Fuzzy  Grub  pass  through  a 
modem  fishing  display  upon  entering  the 
building,  but  most  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  the  archery  operation,  and  occupying 
the  rear  of  the  Techno  Hunt  is  a large  area 
devoted  to  archery  supplies,  sales  and  ser- 
vice. 

There  is  a flight  of  steps  to  a mezzanine 
over  the  shooting  area  equipped  with  vend- 
ing machines  for  light  refreshments  and 


tables  and  chairs  for  the  convenience  of 
those  taking  turns  in  shooting  tournaments. 
They  can  also  watch  their  teammate’s  re- 
sults. 

The  overhead  facility  is  also  available 
for  spectators  or  archers  who  wish  to  hting 
family  members.  It  juts  well  out  over  the 
actual  shooting  area  so  that  those  on  the 
line  will  not  be  disturbed  by  non-shooters. 

Those  visiting  the  facility  have  no  prob- 
lem parking.  The  nature  of  the  automotive 
business  required  considerable  space  for 
vehicles  which  has  been  a plus  in  handling 
traffic  associated  with  the  new  venture. 

Dennis  works  full  time  at  the  store. 
Other  members  of  the  corporation  are  cur- 
rently pursuing  other  employment,  devot- 
ing evenings  and  Saturdays  to  the  business. 

Dennis  and  Kevin,  Fuzzy  and  Grub,  will 
spend  a week  in  the  near  future  at  the  Hoyt 
training  school  and  archery  factory  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  round  out  their  archery 
education.  They  are  a dedicated  duo.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Several  items  have  come  along  to  aid  the 
hunter,  shooter  and  reloader.  Here’s  a 
rundown  of  some  new  . . . 


Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  demonstrates  the  Scoplevel.  The  rifle  can  be  leveled  instantly  by  looking  up  from 
the  scope  and  noting  the  bubble  in  the  level.  Canting  of  the  rifle  is  a common  occurrence 
among  hunters  and  shooters,  which  can  have  an  effect  on  accuracy. 


Accessories 


HAVE  A problem,”  remarked  a fellow 
J.  shooter  1 met  in  a supermarket. 
“Everytime  I go  to  sight  in  a rifle  I find  I’m 
shooting  off  to  the  side.  My  son  claims  I 
cant  the  rifle.  Does  canting  have  any  im- 
pact on  accuracy?” 

“Y our  question  comes  at  the  right  time,” 
I answered.  “I  just  received  a ScopLevel,  a 
device  that  is  supposed  to  cure  the  canting 
problem.” 

“That  sounds  like  something  that  might 
work  on  a range,”  the  fellow  continued, 
“hut  how  can  it  help  me  in  the  woods?” 


“ScopLevel  is  a durable  lightweight  ny- 
lon and  fiberglass  unit  that  is  permanently 
installed  on  a mounted  scope  in  minutes 
and  folds  flat  for  easy  transport.  Once  it’s 
mounted  properly,  with  the  vertical  wire 
squared  with  the  bubble  in  the  device,  the 
shooter  can  see  both  the  level  and  the 
scope  crosswire  on  the  target  without  mov- 
ing from  the  aiming  position.  By  squaring 
the  rifle  until  the  bubble  in  the  level  is 
centered,  the  vertical  wire  in  the  scope  is 
automatically  plumb.  It  allows  the  shooter 
to  quickly  confirm  that  the  rifle  and  scope 
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are  being  held  on  the  same  plane  for  maxi- 
mum accuracy.  With  ScopLevel,  canting 
can  be  totally  controlled.” 

1 won’t  say  that  canting  will  make  a 
hunter  miss  a deer,  but  it  can  certainly 
affect  where  a bullet  will  hit.  For  instance, 
a 5 -degree  cant  of  the  vertical  crosswire  (a 
one  minute  mark  on  a clock  is  six  degrees) 
at  100  yards  will  have  a deviation  of  close 
to  1/2  inch;  at  200,  1 ‘/3-inches;  and  at  500 
yards,  more  than  five  inches. 

These  figures  may  seem  insignificant  for 
the  big  game  hunter,  but  they  could  spell 
the  difference  between  victory'  and  defeat 
for  the  benchrest  shooter  or  a hit  and  a 
clean  miss  for  the  woodchuck  hunter.  And 
the  truth  is  that  many  of  us 
cant  a rifle  far  more  than  five 
degrees.  Using  a magnetic  level 
on  a rifle  while  it’s  being  held 
against  the  shoulder  will 
quickly  bring  to  light  just  how 
much  some  of  us  cant  a rifle. 

Without  exaggeration.  I’ve 
seen  rifles  canted  more  than 
20  degrees.  It  only  stands  to 
reason  that  a severe  cant  will 
cause  a hunter  to  miss,  espe- 
cially at  ranges  much  beyond  150  yards. 
Using  the  exact  same  level  reference  will 
eliminate  the  canting  problem. 

When  handloading  was  in  its  infancy, 
in  the  late  ’40s,  reloading  gear  consisted 
basically  of  just  the  equipment  necessary  to 
put  new  life  in  an  empty  cartridge.  In  other 
words,  a press,  scale,  powder  measure  and  a 
set  of  full  length  resizing  dies  made  up  the 
average  handloader’s  equipment  inventory. 
Little  by  little,  though,  new  devices  were 
developed  that  helped  handloaders  turn 
out  better  rounds. 

Over  the  years,  every  reloading  manu- 
facturer has  upgraded  their  equipment,  and 
today  many  offer  a complete  line  of  tools 
from  power  case  preparation  units  to  power 
case  trimmers.  Dillon  has  a powerful  case 
trimmer  that  screws  into  any  7/8-inch  x 14 
threads  to  the  inch  press  — basically  all 
modem  reloading  presses  are  drilled  and 


tapped  for  the  7/8- inch  die.  The  Dillon 
Model  RT1200  power  trimmer  incorpo- 
rates a plastic  manifold  that  attaches  to  a 
sweeper  hose.  The  chips  from  the  cutter  are 
sucked  into  the  sweeper  eliminating  jam- 
ming or  binding.  When  the  RT 1 200  is  used 
in  the  Dillon  XL650  progressive  press 
equipped  with  a shell  feeder,  it’s  possible  to 
trim  around  25  cases  per  minute. 

Case  preparation  didn’t  get  too  much 
attention  until  benchrest  shooters  proved 
that  there’s  more  to  making  an  accurate 
handload  than  just  installing  the  primer, 
powder  and  bullet.  The  importance  of  pre- 
paring a case  is  not  as  great  for  the  big  game 
hunter  as  it  is  for  the  varmint  shooter.  Still, 
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the  more  variables  that  are  corrected  dur- 
ing the  reloading  procedure,  the  better  the 
result  will  be.  For  years,  the  various  steps  in 
preparing  a case  had  to  be  done  manually. 

RGBS  now  offers  their  Trim  Mate  Case 
Preparation  Center.  It’s  a motorized  unit 
that  comes  equipped  with  an  inside  cham- 
fering tool,  outside  deburring  tool,  large 
and  small  primer  pocket  bmshes,  small  and 
medium  inside  case  neck  brushes,  and  a 
small  packet  of  dry  case  neck  lubricant. 
Optional  equipment  includes  large  and 
small  primer  pocket  uniformers,  and  large 
and  small  military  crimp  removers.  RGBS 
also  offers  a hand-operated  flash  hole 
deburring  tool  that  works  well  with  the 
Trim  Mate  unit. 

When  the  unit  is  turned  on,  five  tools 
are  turning.  I set  up  the  test  unit  with  the 
inside  chamfering  tool,  outside  deburring 
tool,  primer  pocket  uniformer  for  size  of 


CLOSE-UP  view  of  the  Scoplevel.  Note  how  the  tool 
folds  down  and  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
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primer  being  used  and  the  proper  size  inside 
neck  cleaning  brush. 

It  I’m  working  on  military  cases,  I use 
the  proper  size  military  crimp  remover  on 
the  inside  neck  brush  station.  Because  a lot 
of  .223  shooters  take  advantage  of  eco- 
nomical ex-military  brass,  a primer  pocket 
crimp  remover  is  mandatory.  The  military 
crimps  the  primer  in  the  pocket  (pushes 
brass  against  the  top  edge  of  the  primer)  to 
keep  it  from  shaking  loose  in  automatic 
weapons.  After  the  first  decapping,  the 
crimp  must  be  removed  before  a new  primer 
can  be  installed.  This  has  been  done  for 
years  with  a variety  of  crimp  swaging  tools. 
This  method  does  not  remove  brass;  the 
crimp  is  simply  displaced  against  the  primer 
pocket  walls.  If  the  crimp  isn’t  entirely 
removed,  primer  seating  is  difficult  and 
extra  force  is  needed  to  push  the  primer 
into  the  pocket. 

’When  force  is  used  to  start  a primer, 
there’s  a good  possibility  that  the  primer 
will  be  distorted  and  the  primer  mix  crushed 
or  broken.  Any  resistance  while  seating  a 
primer  usually  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
to  get  the  primer  seated  properly.  It’s  now 
an  established  ballistic  tact  that  primers 
must  be  seated  in  a uniform  manner  with 
their  anvil  legs  just  touching  the  bottom  of 
the  primer  pocket.  This  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do  if  the  primer  pocket  has  not  been 
trued  or  modified. 

Seating  a primer  is  usually  accomplished 


when  the  case  is  being  pulled  out  of  the 
resizing  die.  The  primer  arm  is  pushed  into 
a slot  in  the  ram  and  the  decapped  cases 
brought  down  on  the  new  primer  as  the 
press  handle  is  being  lifted.  This  works  fine, 
but  several  important  steps  are  missed  us- 
ing this  priming  method.  To  get  top  results, 
the  primer  pocket  should  be  cleaned  after 
each  firing.  When  I remove  a decapped 
case  from  the  shell  holder,  it  takes  only  a 
few  seconds  to  use  one  or  more  of  the 
stations  on  the  Trim  Mate  Case  Prepara- 
tion Center  to  guarantee  the  primer  pocket 
is  uniform  and  clean. 

I mentioned  that  for  years  handloaders 
used  the  reloading  press  handle  to  seat 
primers.  For  the  most  part,  too  much  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  primer. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  not  only  seated  improp- 
erly, but  destroyed  as  well.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  exactly  when  the  anvil  legs  are 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  primer  pocket. 
Hence,  pressure  is  being  applied  long  after 
the  primer  has  been  properly  seated.  Proof 
of  this  is  a primer  that  has  a flattened  top 
that  lacks  any  sign  of  a radius  on  its  top 
edge.  In  some  cases  where  excessive  force  is 
used,  a ring  is  imbedded  in  the  top  of  the 
primer  by  the  seating  plunger.  Such  a sign 
is  almost  a sure  bet  the  priming  mix  has 
been  broken.  A correctly  seated  primer  is 
several  thousandths  of  an  inch  below  the 
shell  head  and  still  retains  its  radius. 

I’ve  written  about  K & M’s  benchrest 
Deluxe  Primer/Gauge  seating  tool.  It 
incorporates  a dial  indicator  that  per- 
mits seating  every  primer  the  same. 
There  is  no  guesswork. 

However,  big  game  hunters  and 
even  most  varmint  shooters  aren’t 
shooting  super  accurate  rifles  similar 
to  benchrest  outfits.  They  feel,  and 

THE  RGBS  TRIM  MATE  case 
preparation  center  contains  five 
rotating  stations  — inside  case  mouth 
chamfering,  outside  case  mouth 
deburring,  primer  pocket  cleaning, 
primer  pocket  uniformer  and  case 
neck  brushes. 
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rightfully  so,  that  there  is  really  no  need  to 
seat  primers  with  the  precision  offered  by 
benchrest  primer  seating  tools.  Nonethe- 
less, the  concept  of  using  only  moderate 
hand  pressure  has  much  to  offer  any 
handloader. 

RGBS  now  offers  a hand  priming  tool 
that  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
benchrest  priming  tool,  but  is  not  as  com- 
plex nor  does  it  have  a dial  indicator.  It’s  a 
primer  feeding  system  that  requires  no  hand 
contact  with  the  primers.  It  features  a de- 
tachable 100-count  primer  tray  that  is 
grooved  so  that  it  positions  primers  anvil- 
side  up  by  simply  shaking  the  tray.  It  also 
features  a safety  gate  system  that  isolates 
the  primer  seating  operation  from  the  prim- 
ers in  the  tray.  The  gate  is  essentially  a 
safety  mechanism  designed  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  a primer  tray  detonation 
caused  by  an  improperly  seated  primer 
“flashing  back”  into  the  tray  of  primers. 

The  priming  tool  uses  the  same  RGBS 
shell  holders  that  fit  RGBS  reloading 
presses.  It  comes  with  primer  rods  and 
primer  feeds  for  both  large  and  small  prim- 
ers. It’s  easy  to  operate  and,  with  a mini- 
mum of  practice,  it’s  possible  to  feel  the 
primer  touching  bottom.  Primers  should 
be  seated  approximately  .003  to  .004  below 


VIHTA  VUORI  OY  powders  are 
not  ball  type  powders, 
however,  the  small  extruded 
kernels  flow  easily  through  a 
powder  measure.  Early  tests 
have  shown  good  velocities  and 
tight  groups. 

the  shell  head. 

I’ve  done  a little  testing  with 
the  Finnish  powder  V ihtaV uori 
Oy.  VihtaVuori  (pronounced 
vee-ta-voo-ree)  is  a single  base 
powder,  meaning  the  main  in- 
gredient is  nitrocellulose.  At 
first  glance,  these  powders  can 
be  mistaken,  for  spherical  pro- 
pellants. Usually,  sphetical 
( ball)  powders  flow  smoothly  through  pow- 
der measures.  Extruded  powders  (tubular) 
have  a tendency  to  “bridge”  in  the  measur- 
ing drum  and  resistance  will  be  felt  on  the 
handle  as  the  edges  of  the  drum  cut  through 
the  bridged  kernels.  If  this  is  severe,  the 
charge  may  not  be  correct.  The  ample 
graphite  coating  makes  metering  with  V 
powders  almost  as  smooth  as  with  hall 
powders. 

V ihtaV uori  Oy  powders  are  used  in  some 
factory  loads  such  asEleyTenex  .22  rimfire 
ammo,  Sako  .22  and  6mmPPG  cartridges, 
and  several  American  ammunition  makers 
use  it  in  such  popular  cartridges  as  the  .22- 
250  Remington  and  the  .270  Winchester. 

1 selected  a .22-250  load  from 
VihtaVuori  Reloading  Guide  4th  Edition 
which  listed  a muzzle  velocity  for  a 50- 
grain  bullet  of  3 , 7 70  fps.  A three  shot  group 
of  cartridges  loaded  with  James  Galhoon 
52-grain  Dhl  HP  RBT  bullets  tested  through 
the  Model  43  Oehler  Personal  Ballistic 
Laboratory  produced  an  average  muzzle 
velocity  (not  instrumental)  of3,701 . That’s 
really  close  to  factory  figures.  Best  of  all,  the 
group  measured  just  over  a half-inch,  and 
the  standard  deviation  was  only  20  fps  (fps 
above  or  below  average  velocity)  which 
shows  good  consistency.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


There  were  265  hulls  and  119  cows 
taken  in  New  Hampshire’s  1995  moose 
season,  held  October  14'20.  With  495 
permits  issued  in  the  computer-generated 
random  draw  lottery,  the  harvest 
represents  a 78  percent  success  rate.  In 
1994,  405  permits  were  issued  and  305 
moose  were  taken.  A bull  with  a rack 
spread  of  64  inches  was  the  largest  taken 
last  year. 

Nine  hunters,  chosen  by  lottery,  will 
be  the  first  in  30  years  to  hunt  the  only 
publicly  owned  free-ranging  bison  herd 
in  New  Mexico.  The  hunt  will  take 
place  this  month  at  the  Fort  Wingate 
Military  Depot.  The  hunt  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  herd  from  exceeding  a 
maruigeable  size.  The  herd,  which 
numbers  about  60  animals,  contains  a 
disproportionate  number  of  older 
breeding  males.  The  hunt  structure  was 
also  approved  for  1997  and  1998. 

A significant  die-off  of  white-tailed 
deer  occurred  last  summer  in  northeast 
Wyoming  due  to  epizootic  hemorrhagic 
disease.  The  Game  and  Fish  Department 
has  documented  more  than  400  dead 
deer  in  the  area  and  believes  the  statistic 
represents  a small  percentage  of  the 
overall  die-off.  Hemorrhagic  disease  is  a 
viral  infection  transmitted  hy  a gnat. 
Humans  are  resistant  to  these  viruses. 

Columbian  white-tailed  deer 
populations  in  Oregon's  Clatsop, 
Columbia  and  Douglas  counties  have 
more  than  doubled  in  recent  years,  and 
may  no  longer  need  protection  under  the 
state  Endangered  Species  Act.  A future 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission. 


California  Governor  Pete  Wilson 
recently  signed  Senate  Bill  28  which 
enables  voters  of  that  state  to  decide 
whether  or  not  management  of  mountain 
lions  should  again  fall  under  the  control 
of  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Department.  The  Bill  would  erase  a law 
passed  in  1990  which  stripped  the  Fish 
and  Game  Department  of  its  authority  to 
manage  the  state’s  growing  mountain 
lion  population.  The  measure  was  largely 
prompted  by  the  deaths  of  two  women 
killed  hy  mountain  lions. 

Flawaii  recently  became  the  50th 
and  firud  state  to  place  a hunter 
harassment  law  on  its  books.  The  bill 
was  passed  last  spring  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  state 
legislature.  Like  similar  harassment 
statutes  across  the  nation,  the  law 
prohibits  physical  interference  with  a 
hunter  lawfully  in  the  field. 

A record  553  gobblers  were  taken 
during  New  Hampshire’s  ’95  spring 
turkey  season;  an  increase  of  61  percent 
over  the  1994  harvest.  The  six  heaviest 
adult  toms  ranged  from  23-25  pounds. 
Multiple  beards  were  common  and  six 
gobblers  had  11-inch  or  longer  beards. 

The  number  of  hunters  in  the  nation 
basically  remained  stable  during  1994, 
but  spending  on  licenses,  tags  and  other 
permits  rose  sharply,  according  to  the 
USFWS.  The  Service  reported  that 
15.34  million  hunters  purchased 
licenses  — a slight  decrease  from  15.63 
million  in  1993.  Hunters  purchased  the 
same  number  of  licenses,  tags,  permits 
and  stamps  — 31.6  million  — but  spent 
more  to  do  so,  $525.8  million  in  '94 
compared  to  $492.4  million  in  ’93. 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


‘‘Middle  Creek  Buffleheads” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the  Commission  offers  for  sale  a voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp.  Profits  from  these  stamps  are  used  for  wet- 
land acquisition,  habitat  development  and  waterfowl-related 
education  programs. This  year’s  design  features  a pair  of  buffle- 
heads by  Mark  Bray. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1993  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10. When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets 
(any  available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices 
include  delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices,  and  at  participating  license  issuing  agents  and 
stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition  signed  prints  are  available  from 
art  dealers  and  galleries. 


The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1 895- 1 995 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


Order  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales  tax. 


The  Fenneylvania  Game 
Commieeion:  1395- 
1995,  100  Years  of 
Wildlife  Conservation 

traces  the  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  conservation  agencies  in 
existance.  The  213-page  hardcover  volume  is 
thoroughly  researched  and  includes  more  than  60 
vintage  photographs. 


Working  T ogether  for  Wildlife 


THE  14TH  EDITION  of  the  Comm\e5\or\'e  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine 
art  print,  "Peregrine  Hideaway"  by  Stephen  Leed,  symbolizes  the 
Game  Commission's  success  in  bringing  back  to  the  state  not  only 
peregrine  falcons,  but  also  bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  a host  of  other 
animals  imperilled  only  a few  years  ago. 

Work  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  wild  resources  for  today's  and  future  generations. 
Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  is  22'/2  x 
15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is 
included. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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editorial 


12th  Big  Game  Program 

Featured  this  month  are  the  results  of  the  hig  game  scoring  session 
conducted  last  spring,  and  the  stories  surrounding  the  top  trophies  in  each 
category.  This  is  the  twelfth  measuring  program  held  since  1965,  when  the  agency 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  started  it  as  a means  to  showcase 
the  outstanding  hig  game  hunting  available  here. 

Up  though  1973,  a scoring  session  was  held  every  two  years.  The  sixth  was  held  in 
1976,  and  since  then,  except  for  the  four  years  between  1979  and  1983,  they’ve  been 
held  at  three-year  intervals. 

Over  the  years  more  than  10,000  deer  and  hear  have  been  measured.  Eor  record 
keeping  purposes,  minimum  scores  were  established.  Based  upon  the  Boone  & 
Crockett  scoring  system,  these  minimum  scores  are  typical  deer,  firearm,  140-0; 
nontypical  deer,  firearm,  160-0;  typical  deer,  archery,  1 15-0;  nontypical  deer,  archery, 

1 18-0;  and  black  bear,  19-00. 

In  all,  2,1  59  deer  and  hear  have  been  scored  and  entered  into  the  Game 
Commission’s  official  big  game  record  files.  In  this  most  recent  session,  243  trophies 
were  scored  and  entered. 

On  the  following  pages  are  these  newest  entries.  Note  that  a new  category  has 
been  added,  one  to  recognize  black  bears  taken  by  archers. 

To  put  the  results  of  the  most  recent  session  into  overall  perspective,  Paul  Walker’s 
trophy  ranks  14th  in  the  typical  whitetail  with  a gun  category.  Top  spot  is  held  by 
Pritz  Janowsky,  with  a Bradford  County  trophy  taken  in  1943  that  measured  189-0. 

The  York  County  trophy  taken  by  Kevin  Brumgard  ranks  6th  in  the  nontypical 
whitetail  with  a firearm  category.  A whitetail  measuring  238-6,  taken  by  Ed  Dodge  in 
Erie  County  in  1942  holds  the  top  spot. 

In  the  typical  deer  archery  category,  Don  Epprecht’s  deer  ranks  third  overall;  Ralph 
Stoltenherg  holds  first-place  in  that  category,  with  a Butler  County  trophy  he  took  in 
1986  that  measured  174-2. 

David  Punk’s  nontypical  whitetail  that  took  first-place  in  the  1995  measuring 
session  ranks  fifth  overall,  behind  the  Lehigh  County  trophy  taken  hy  Craig  Krisher 
in  1988  that  measured  203-3. 

Keith  Boyer’s  black  hear  ranks  second  over  all,  just  one  notch  behind  Chad  Reed’s 
Bradford  County  bruin  that  measured  22-1 1.  Larry  Rossman’s  hear  is  the  only  entry  so 
far  in  the  black  bear  archery  category. 

Eor  most  of  us,  the  opportunity  of  being  outdoors  and  pitting  our  skills  against 
those  of  a wild  animal  is  what  hunting  is  all  about.  And,  if  we’re  lucky,  the  fruits  of 
our  labors  make  for  outstanding  table  fare.  But  every  year  there  are  those  who  bag 
magnificent  deer  and  hear,  animals  that  rival  any  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
some  instances,  getting  such  a trophy  is  nothing  more  than  blind  luck.  In  others,  it’s 
the  result  of  hard  work  and  a commitment  to  settle  for  nothing  hut  the  best.  Either 
way,  any  animal  taken  according  to  the  rules  of  fair  chase  is  a trophy  a person  not  just 
can,  hut  should,  take  pride  in.  — Bob  Mitchell. 


letters 


Editor: 

Last  year  Maryland 
hunters  under  16  years  of  age 
were  allowed  to  hunt  the 
Saturday  before  the  regular 
firearms  season  began.  My 
dad  (who  wasn’t  allowed  to 
carry  a firearm)  and  1 went 
out  and  I got  a 4-point. 

I think  Pennsylvania 
should  have  a similar  hunt. 
Believe  me,  “junior”  hunting 
days  do  get  kids  excited 
about  the  sport. 

M.  Crouse, 
Sabillasville,  MD 

Editor: 

You  can’t  imagine  how 
infuriating  and  disheartening 
it  is  to  think  I may  soon  find 
ads  for  beds,  phones, 
buildings,  mowers,  medicines 
and  who  knows  what  else  in 
Game  News.  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  pay  to  keep  ads  out 
of  the  magazine. 

D.R.  McGuigan, 
Parkesburg 

Editor: 

In  the  December  “Field 
Notes”  WCO  A1  Scott  says, 
“If  a person  really  loves  to 
hunt  with  a flintlock,  he  or 
she  is  free  to  use  one  in  the 
regular  firearms  season  for 
deer.” 

If  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Commission,  then  it’s 
about  time  archery  hunters 
are  told  the  same  thing  when 
they  keep  asking  for  more 
and  more  seasons,  ahead  of 
everybody  else.  1 would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of 
hunting  each  of  the 
commission  members  does. 

R.L.  Sponsler, 
Marysville 

Editor: 

Your  magazine  is  the  best. 

1 hope  that  Boh  Sopchick 


remains  as  a regular,  not  just 
for  his  artwork,  hut  also 
because  his  articles  are  really 
well  written  and  interesting. 

I hope  Game  News  stays  the 
same,  a traditional  hunting 
magazine  without  any 
advertising  and  a lot  of  how- 
to and  where  to  go  articles. 

F.  Brena, 
Uniontown 

Editor: 

On  Friday  night, 
December  1,11  young  cows 
escaped  from  my  barnyard.  In 
the  early  morning  hours,  four 
were  killed  on  the  highway. 
The  next  day,  Saturday,  the 
woods  were  full  of  deer 
hunters,  along  with  four  of  us 
nonhunters  out  trying  to 
retrieve  our  7 escaped  cows. 
We  were  loud  and 
distracting,  yet  every  hunter 
we  met  tried  to  help  us.  Later 
in  the  evening,  a young 
hunter  and  his  partner  drove 
two  cows  to  our  fenceline 
only  to  watch  them  escape 
again.  We  never  even  got  to 
thank  them. 

Through  your 

publication,  I’d  like  to  thank 
all  the  hunters  who  helped. 
They  are  welcome  back  to 
our  property  any  time. 

PS:  I’m  happy  to  report 
that  the  seven  cows  are  back. 

M. Farabaugh, 
Ebensburg 

Editor: 

1 agree  with  the  letter  in 
the  December  issue  about 
how  we  must  put  forth  into 
our  school  systems  at  least  as 
much  effort  into  promoting 


hunting  as  other  groups  are 
in  trying  to  end  it. 

W.  Rock, 
Waynesboro 

Editor: 

I realize  changing  covers 
may  spice  things  up,  but  1 
have  been  receiving  and 
collecting  Game  News  since 
1960  and  look  forward  to  the 
traditional  bear  cover  in 
November  and  deer  cover  in 
December. 

I think  many  hunters  feel 
the  same  way.  We  get  the 
feeling  you’re  going  away 
from  game  and  more  towards 
nongame  species.  This  is  fine 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but 
leave  November  and 
December  alone. 

A.W  Bet, 
Barnesville 

Editor: 

Has  anyone  else  noticed 
that  everyone  but  hunters  get 
to  use  state  game  lands  on 
Sundays,  yet  it’s  the  hunters 
who  pay  for  them  and  their 
upkeep? 

I get  out  five  or  six  days  a 
year,  usually  on  Saturdays,  if  1 
don’t  have  to  work.  And  I’ll 
support  a modest  license  fee 
increase,  but  if  the 
Commission  wants  to  double 
license  fees,  I want  double 
the  hunting  opportunity. 

I’d  like  to  see  Sunday 
hunting,  especially  on 
remote  game  lands  north  of 
1'80.  Some  may  choose  not 
to  hunt  on  Sunday,  but  at 
least  give  me  the  choice. 

S.  Nagurny, 
SOUDERTON 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Reluctant  Hunt 

By  Paul  Walker 

as  told  by  Carl  W.  McCardell 


WORLD  WAR  II  brought  about 
many  changes  for  Americans 
who  lived  during  that  stressful  time. 
Factories  were  geared  up  for  making 
the  products  to  support  our  overseas 
fighting  men.  Food,  gasoline  and  many 
other  items  were  rationed  in  order  to 
keep  the  war  effort  going  m Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Paul  Walker  of  Somerset  County 
served  his  country  by  entering  the 
service  as  one  of  the  482nd  Engineers. 
“I  saw  a lot  of ‘fireworks’  during  my  1 1 
months  in  England,”  Paul  said  as  he 
described  the  action. 


Walker  missed  his  family  and  native 
Pennsylvania  when  he  was  at  war.  It  was 
especially  hard  when  he,  an  avid  hunter, 
knew  that  the  hunting  seasons  were  in  full 
swing.  Memories  are  often  what  keeps  a 
hunter  going  hack  to  the  same  camp  year 
after  year.  Thoughts  of  pleasant  times  afield 
can  be  a medicine  for  those  experiencing 
difficult  times. 

One  such  hunting  adventure  which  kept 
Paul  going  during  his  tour  of  duty  was  a deer 
hunt  that  took  place  on  December  6, 1941, 
the  day  before  the  Japanese  hombed  Pearl 
Flarbor. 

The  hunt  was  one  Paul  relived  over  and 
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THE  PATCH  OF  WOODS  that  Paul 
became  familiar  with  while  squirrel 
hunting  produced  one  of  the  biggest 
bucks  ever  taken  in  the  state. 

over  again,  and  it  was  one  that  would 
never  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  the  insistence  of  a friend,  Jim 
Walker  (no  relation).  And  to  this 
day,  Paul  is  sure  glad  he  went.  He’ll 
never  forget  his  reluctant  hunt  . . . 

Hunting  was  a tradition  in  the 
W alker  family,  like  so  many  others  in 
Jefferson  Township,  so  it  was  no  sur- 
prise that  Paul  grew  up  to  love  the 
sport.  “I  remember  my  dad  getting 
game  often,”  Paul  said,  “especially 
deer.” 

Paul’s  early  hunts  were  for  rabbits 
and  squirrels.  While  most  hunters  were 
used  to  hunting  rabbits  with  a dog,  most 
would  agree  that  hunting  squirrels  with  a 
dog  was  unusual. 

Paul  had  a dog  that  hunted  squirrels 
better  than  other  game.  While  the  fright- 
ened bushytail  would  be  concentrating  on 
the  dog,  Paul  would  sneak  around  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  and  take  it  by  surprise. 

Paul  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but  the 
one  patch  of  woodland  he  was  becoming 
familiar  with  was  where  he  would  one  day 
take  one  of  the  biggest  bucks  ever  taken  in 
the  state.  The  exact  location  was  on  an  old 
homestead  in  the  Laurel  Hill  Mountains. 

The  cover  there  was  ideal  whitetail  habi- 
tat. The  abandoned  fields  and  orchards 
contained  enough  food,  shelter  and  water 
to  sustain  all  the  needs  of  a flourishing  deer 
herd. 

Growing  up,  Paul  and  his  friends  en- 
joyed hunting  all  sorts  of  game  throughout 
the  countryside.  And  Paul’s  fifth  season 
was  an  enjoyable  one,  too,  but  it  was  also 
frustrating  because  he  had  been  unable  to 
locate  a buck. 

The  22-year-old  hunter  searched  every 
square  inch  of  cover  he  knew,  but  still  came 
up  empty.  When  his  neighbor,  Jim  Walker 
called  him  to  go  hunting,  Paul  expressed 


little  interest.  Jim  continued  to  prod 
him  until  he  relented.  So,  when  Satur- 
day morning  came  the  two  hunters 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Laurel  Hill 
Mountains. 

The  men  decided  to  park  in  an  area 
familiar  to  them  and  then  go  their 
separate  ways.  Then,  depending  on 
what  they  discovered,  they  would  ei- 
ther sit  or  do  some  one-man  drives. 

That’s  what  they  had  planned,  any- 
way, but  come  Saturday  morning  they 
didn’t  leave  soon  enough  to  get  to 
their  destination  before  daylight. 

On  their  way  in,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing light,  Paul  noticed  movement  in  a 
distant  field  j ust  along  a woodland  and 
saw  it  was  a buck.  Now  what  should 
they  do  ? It  was  decided  that  Paul  would 
try  to  stalk  the  huge  animal.  It  would 
be  difficult,  they  knew.  “There  wasn’t 
much  cover  to  keep  me  hidden  from 
the  deer,”  Paul  remembered.  “I  tried  to 
get  as  close  as  I could,  which  put  me 
about  100  yards  from  it.” 

As  Paul  watched,  the  buck  seemed 
nervous.  “It  kept  watching  something 
in  its  front,”  Paul  said.  It  had  now  been 
20  minutes  since  Paul  began  to  sneak 
up  on  his  quarry.  He  knew  he  would 
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have  to  make  a decision  soon  or  risk  not 
getting  a shot  if  the  animal  leaped  into  the 
thicket  just  off  to  his  right.  Carefully,  Paul 
raised  his  rifle,  took  aim  and  fired.  As  the 
shot  shattered  the  calm  morning  silence, 
the  deer  vanished  into  the  brush.  Paul 
raced  to  where  the  buck  had  been  standing 
and  immediately  heard  thrashings  a short 
distance  away.  The  shot  had  gone  slightly 
high,  breaking  the  deer’s  back.  A second 
shot  put  the  buck  down  for  keeps. 

Shaking  like  crazy,  Paul  was  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  just  how  large  of  an  animal 
he  had  taken.  The  rack  seemed  to  he  out  of 
proportion  to  the  deer’s  body.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  deer  was  figured  to 
weigh  about  210  pounds. 

J im  was  speechless,  too.  He  simply  stood 
there  and  admired  his  buddy’s  deer.  He  had 
seen  some  big  ones,  but  nothing  compared 
to  this  buck. 

Another  hunter  approached  and  he, 
too,  came  to  look  at  the  deer.  “1  think  this 
guy  was  what  the  deer  was  watching  for  so 
long,”  Paul  said.  “If  he  had  not  been  in  the 
woods  1 don’t  think  the  deer  would  have 
stayed  around  so  long.” 

Paul  and  Jim  strapped  the  trophy  to  the 
fender  of  their  ’41  Ford  and  headed  for 
town.  While  just  about  any  buck  drew  the 
attention  of  an  admiring  crowd  hack  then, 
this  one  commanded  special  attention. 

Paul  wasted  no  time  in  visiting  the  local 
taxidermy  shop.  The  taxidermist  told  Paul 
that  this  deer  was  the  largest  one  he  had 
ever  seen  or  mounted.  He  indicated  that 


Paul  had  taken  a trophy  of  a lifetime. 

Whenever  anyone  saw  the  deer, 
they  too,  assured  Paul  that  they  had 
never  seen  such  a specimen.  The  rack 
had  an  inside  spread  of  28  1/2  inches. 
By  Boone  and  Crockett  standards,  the 
head  measured  171  2/8. 

Paul’s  excitement  was  short-lived, 
though.  The  next  day  the  United  States 
entered  into  World  War  II,  and  the 
following  January,  Paul’s  marriage  just 
further  lessened  the  significance  of  the 
hunt  for  a while. 

But  now  that  the  war  has  long  since 
ended  and  many  years  have  gone  by, 
Paul  continues  to  receive  comments 
about  his  massive  deer  head  — which 
has  been  recaped.  In  fact,  a couple  of 
neighbors  insisted  that  Paul  get  his 
trophy  officially  measured. 

So  it  was  that  last  spring,  when  the 
Game  Commission  conducted  another 
scoring  program,  Paul  Walker  discov- 
ered the  true  record-hook  quality  of 
his  deer.  It  is  one  that  will  be  proudly 
included  in  the  Pennsylvania  records 
as  a fine  typical  whitetail. 

While  Paul  still  hunts  today,  he  has 
not  shot  anything  that  compares  to 
the  trophy  he  got  in  1941-  This  fact 
does  not  bother  him,  however.  Paul  is 
simply  happy  to  he  in  Penn’s  Woods 
searching  for  any  elusive  whitetail. 
The  3-pointer  he  took  in  1994  was 
enough  to  make  any  7 8-year-old  hunter 
just  glad  to  he  there.  □ 


Firearms  Deer  — Typical 


* denotes  current  owner 


Rank/Name 

Hometown 

County 

Taken 

Year 

Taken 

Score 

1 

Walker,  Paul 

Somerset 

Somerset 

1941 

171-2 

2 

Cornman,  Ronald 

Carlisle 

Cumberland 

Unkn 

168-5 

3 

Bender,  Kerr 

Thompsontown 

Juniata 

1994 

162-2 

4 

Cams,  Greg  A 

Saxonburg 

Somerset 

1992 

161-6 

5 

Ishman,  Willis 
*Bruce  Wolfe 

Williamsport 

McKean 

1935 

161-1 
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Shroyer,  Troy 

Hyndman 

Somerset 

1994 

160-6 

7 

Sprando,  Gene 

Burgettstown 

Washington 

1992 

159-4 

8 

Sanders,  John  E. 

Gettysburg 

Adams 

1994 

158-0 

9 

Karner,  Paul 

Bangor 

Monroe 

1990 

156-1 

10 

Bankovich,  Lawrence  R. 

Darlington 

Beaver 

1994 

156-0 

11 

Miller,  Walter  L. 

Allenwood 

Lycoming 

1943 

155-6 

12 

Mcfarland,  Jeff 

Derry 

Westmoreland 

1994 

154-3 

13 

Gazda,  Nick 

Heidelberg 

Allegheny 

1994 

154-0 

14 

Thorburg,  Robert 

Sharon 

Washington 

1992 

153-6 

15 

Keefer,  Samuel  A. 

Dunbar 

Fayette 

1994 

153-5 

16 

Arrowood,  Mike 

Mehoopany 

Wyoming 

1990 

153-2 

17 

Rambo,  David 

New  Brighton 

Forest 

1992 

153-1 

18 

Smeltzer,  Barry 

Ford  City 

Armstrong 

1992 

152-7 

19 

Johnson,  Roger 

Hyndman 

Somerset 

1994 

152-4 

20 

Kerr,  Scott 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence 

1994 

152-2 

21 

Hakes,  Kenneth  W. 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

1994 

151-7 

22 

Hanna,  James  R. 

Pomeroy 

Chester 

1991 

151-3 

22 

Walz,  Raymond 

Sunbury 

Northumberland 

1994 

151-3 

24 

Biller,  William 

Uniontown 

Fayette 

1963 

151-2 

25 

Linhart  Sr,  Bruce 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1994 

150-7 

26 

Anderson  Jr,  James  A. 

Harrisburg 

York 

1994 

150-0 

26 

Noel,  William 

Irvona 

Cambria 

1994 

150-0 

28 

Carey,  Chris 

Swickley 

Allegheny 

1994 

149-6 

29 

Bashioum,  Patrick 

Slovan 

Washington 

1993 

149-4 

30 

Lupey,  Steven 

Harrisburg 

Dauphin 

1994 

149-3 

31 

Korecki,  Leopold  W. 

Pittston 

Luzerne 

1924 

149-2 

31 

Rathbun,  Leon 

Granville  Smt 

Bradford 

1968 

149-2 

33 

Weller  II,  Richard  H. 

Bradenville 

Westmoreland 

1994 

148-7 

34 

Erb,  Kenneth  E. 

Coraopolis 

Allegheny 

1993 

148-6 

35 

Stenzel  Jr,  John 

Zelienople 

Butler 

1993 

148-5 

36 

Kamarauskas  Jr.,  Frank 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1992 

148-2 

37 

Croll,  Jeffrey  A. 

Kunkletown 

Monroe 

1990 

148-1 

37 

Shaffer,  Charles  E. 
*Fred  Shaffer 

Franklin 

Venango 

1957 

148-1 

37 

Shank,  Elmer  H 
‘Timothy  S.  Ivey 

Torrance 

Westmoreland 

1955 

148-1 

40 

Winebark,  Norman 

Rossiter 

Indiana 

1994 

147-0 

41 

Imler,  John  C. 

Bedford 

Bedford 

1994 

146-7 

41 

Markey,  Scott 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1992 

146-7 

41 

Stevens,  Pat 

Mehoopany 

Wyoming 

1993 

146-7 

44 

Gustavich,  Thomas 

Fredericktown 

Greene 

1992 

146-6 

45 

Unknown 
‘John  P.  Lee 

Clymer 

Indiana 

Unkn 

146-2 

46 

Goodyear  III,  Jim 
‘Jim  Goodyear 

Dallastown 

York 

1992 

145-7 

47 

Geist,  Bill 

Lansdale 

Montgomery 

1991 

145-6 

47 

Marshall,  Frank  A. 

Valencia 

Butler 

1989 

145-6 

49 

Shope,  Kenneth  C. 

Irvona 

Clearfield 

1993 

145-4 

50 

Roth,  Mark 

Nazareth 

Pike 

1994 

145-3 

51 

Kappeler,  Mike 

Wexford 

Allegheny 

1980 

145-1 

52 

Haffey,  Patrick 

Midland 

Beaver 

1992 

145-0 

53 

Bashline,  Timothy 

Shippenville 

Clarion 

1994 

144-7 

53 

Woods,  Raymond 

Sarver 

Butler 

1994 

144-7 
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55 

Malutich,  Richard 

Elwood  City 

Beaver 

1990 

144-6 

56 

Harbaugh,  Bradley  D. 

Rockwood 

Somerset 

1994 

144-3 

57 

Schultz,  Dave 

Emmaus 

Lehigh 

1988 

144-1 

58 

Beers,  William  D. 

Coalport 

Clearfield 

1994 

143-7 

59 

Anderson,  Brian 

Somerset 

Somerset 

1993 

143-6 

60 

Funk,  Michael 

Cogan  Station 

Lycoming 

1994 

143-5 

61 

Hilberg,  Robert  W. 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1988 

143-3 

62 

Wiernusz,  Randy 

Tunkhannock 

Wyoming 

1994 

142-7 

63 

Gallagher,  Brian  E. 

Turtle  Creek 

Westmoreland 

1994 

142-6 

63 

Weaver,  Douglas 

Emienton 

Clarion 

1993 

142-6 

65 

Cunningham,  Barry  G. 

Woolrich 

Clinton 

1994 

142-3 

65 

Kelly,  Clair 

New  Bethlehem 

Clarion 

1986 

142-3 

65 

Lipisko,  Mark 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1988 

142-3 

68 

Moldovan,  Frank 

Somerset 

1979 

142-1 

69 

Yoder,  W.  Lynn 

Mineral  Point 

Indiana 

1994 

141-4 

70 

Schober,  Doug 

Latrobe 

Westmoreland 

1994 

141-1 

70 

Scott,  William  B. 

Derry 

Westmoreland 

1994 

141-1 

70 

Williams,  Joe 

Everett 

Bedford 

1994 

141-1 

73 

Burich,  Frank 

Rices  Landing 

Greene 

1990 

140-7 

74 

Li! ley,  David 

Connellsville 

Fayette 

1990 

140-6 

74 

Reinhard,  Frederick 

Lehigh 

1967 

140-6 

76 

Redifer,  Thomas 

Loganville 

York 

1994 

140-4 

77 

Mitchell,  George  Wood 

Fulton 

1958 

140-2 
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BIG  GAME  AWARD  winners  were  honored  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  Standing  left  to  right  are:  David  Funk,  Archery  Deer  Nontypical 
category;  Donald  Epprecht,  Archery  Deer  Typical;  Paul  Walker,  Firearms  Deer  Typical; 
Kevin  Brumgard,  Firearms  Deer  Nontypical;  Keith  Boyer,  Black  Bear  Firearm. 
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Second  Chance 
Trophy 

By  Don  Epprecht 


For  three  years  the  scrapes  ap- 
peared in  the  same  spots  — along  the 
edge  of  a farm  field  and  in  the  woods  where 
there  was  a break  in  the  fence.  This  year, 
the  first  one  showed  up  on  the  last  week  in 
September,  and  although  1 never  actually 
saw  the  buck  that  was  making  the  scrapes, 
1 suspected  that  he  was  a big  one  because  he 
had  started  to  scrape  so  early. 

1 had  taken  a buck  from  this  area  in  each 
of  the  previous  two  seasons,  one  with  the 
bow  and  the  other  with  the  shotgun,  but 
neither  was  the  area’s  dominant  buck. 
Although  the  scrapes  looked  like  a great 


place  to  hunt  over,  1 was  reluctant  to. 
All  of  them  were  within  a hundred 
yards  of  a major  road,  and  1 was  afraid 
that  if  1 hit  a deer,  it  might  dart  across 
the  road,  possibly  resulting  in  an  acci- 
dent. The  stand  1 had  been  hunting 
from  was  about  200  away  from  the 
scrapes,  at  a place  where  two  trails 
crossed. 

Storms  during  the  past  year  made 
my  old  treestand  unusable.  My  tree 
was  still  standing,  but  many  of  the 
surround  ing  p ines  and  hardwoods  were 
blown  down,  blocking  the  trails  that 
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passed  by  my  stand.  In  the  spring  I 
built  a permanent  stand,  in  the  same 
patch  of  woods  but  a little  closer  to  the 
scrapes. 

During  the  first  week  of  archery 
season,  I passed  on  a small  buck  at  one 
of  my  other  stands  and  on  the  second 
week  I took  a doe  from  the  stand  near 
the  scrapes.  After  that,  things  started 
to  slow  down  — until  the  first  Monday 
in  November. 

1 had  the  whole  week  off  and 
planned  to  do  nothing  hut  hunt.  That 
first  day  dawned  cool  and  crisp.  It  was 
the  kind  of  morning  that  makes  just 
being  in  the  woods  a pure  joy,  just 
watching  birds  and  squirrels. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunrise 
when  I heard  leaves  crunching  behind 
me.  Slowly  turning  1 saw  a doe  step  out 
from  a patch  of  small  trees  covered 
with  honeysuckle  and  wild  grapes.  It 
v/asn’t  what  1 was  looking  for  this  par- 
ticular day,  hut  there  was  something 
curious  about  the  doe.  The  deer  kept 
watching  its  backtrail.  1 kept  thinking 
that  with  the  approaching  rut  it  just 
might  be  a buck.  Needless  to  say,  1 was 


I SLOWLY  drew  back  my  bow,  and  just 
before  I got  to  full  draw,  the  buck  started  to 
run  and  follow  the  doe  and  fawn.  I rushed 
the  shot  and  the  three  deer  ran  about  60 
yards,  stopped  and  then  milled  off. 

a little  disappointed  when  a fawn  stepped 
out.  But  the  fawn  kept  looking  back,  too. 

Two  things  were  running  through  my 
mind.  One  was  that  the  fawn  had  a twin 
and  the  other  was  that  it  was  a buck.  Then, 
to  my  delight,  out  stepped  one  of  the  big- 
gest bucks  I had  ever  seen.  I just  couldn’t 
believe  the  size  of  its  rack.  The  buck 
stretched  out  its  neck  and  tested  the  scent 
of  the  fawn. 

At  this  action,  the  doe  and  the  fawn 
turned  to  the  left  and  began  walking  straight 
away  from  me.  I slowly  drew  back  my  bow, 
and  just  before  I got  to  full  draw  the  buck 
started  to  turn  and  follow  the  other  deer.  I 
rushed  the  shot  and  the  three  deer  ran 
about  60  yards,  stopped  and  then  milled  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  scrapes. 

From  the  buck’s  reaction  I was  fairly 
certain  I had  missed.  I waited  about  20 
minutes  to  see  if  any  of  the  deer  would 
come  back,  but  they  never  did. 

At  that  point  I began  looking  around  in 
the  honeysuckle  for  my  arrow.  I eventually 
found  it:  No  blood,  no  bair,  no  nothing.  1 
left  the  woods  somewhat  dejected  and  went 
to  my  parents’  house  to  tell  my  brothet  and 
father  what  had  happened.  Although  I was 
disappointed  in  missing  the  big  buck,  I 
hadn’t  given  up  hope  After  all,  it  was  only 
Monday  morning;  I still  had  a whole  week 
ahead  of  me. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  I went  hack  to 
the  same  stand.  Nothing.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  Tuesday  afternoon,  again  nothing 
— not  even  a doe.  That  night  my  brother 
told  me  a hunter  had  told  him  about  a doe 
that  had  gone  by  his  stand  with  a really  big 
buck  in  pursuit  and  two  smaller  bucks  trail- 
ing behind. 

This  was  only  about  a mile  from  where 
1 had  been  hunting  and  1 was  hoping  that 
sooner  or  later  the  big  buck  would  come 
hack  to  freshen  up  its  scrapes  and  offer  me 
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I GOT  DOWN  from  my  tree  and  looked  for 
my  spent  arrow.  It  was  where  I thought  it 
would  be;  it  had  passed  completely  through 
the  deer  and  was  sticking  in  the  ground, 
and  this  time  it  was  covered  with  blood. 

a second  chance. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  knowing  the 
big  buck  was  still  in  the  area,  1 had  renewed 
hope.  1 had  my  eyes  and  ears  tuned  to  spot 
any  movement  and  hear  the  slightest 
rustlings.  That  first  magical  hour  went  hy 
and  again  — nothing.  By  nine  o’clock  1 
was  beginning  to  lose  confidence,  but  then 
1 heard  what  sounded  like  a deer  approach- 
ing from  my  right.  Not  only  was  it  a deer,  it 
was  the  big  buck  1 had  missed  on  Monday. 

The  buck  trotted  to  within  1 5 yards  of 
my  stand,  stopped  broadside  and  stuck  its 
nose  high  in  the  air.  The  deer  was  about  20 
yards  away  from  a mock  scrape  1 had  made. 
1 drew  back  my  bow.  This  time  1 relaxed 
and  took  my  time.  If  the  animal  moved,  1 
wasn’t  going  to  rush  like  1 did  before.  1 
would  just  have  to  wait  and  hope  for  a 
better  shot.  This  time  the  buck  didn’t  move. 
1 carefully  released  the  string  and  watched 
the  arrow  disappear  into  the  chest.  I kept 
listening  for  sounds  of  a large  animal  falling 
as  the  deer  ran  out  of  sight,  but  its  footsteps 
just  faded  off. 

1 got  down  from  my  tree  and  went  look- 
ing for  my  arrow.  It  was  right  where  1 
thought  it  would  be;  it  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  deer  and  was  sticking 
in  the  ground,  and  this  time  it  was  covered 
with  bright  red  blood. 

The  blood  trail  was  good.  1 followed  it 
for  about  40  yards  and  then  dec  ided  to  stop. 
This  deer  was  so  big  that  if  the  blood  trail 
started  to  thin  out,  1 wanted  another  set  of 
eyes  helping  me  look.  Plus,  when  1 did  find 
him  1 knew  I’d  need  help  getting  him  out  to 
my  truck.  I decided  to  leave  and  ask  my 
brother  for  help. 

My  brother  works  night  shift  and  at  this 
time  was  fast  asleep.  Waking  him  up  out  of 
a sound  sleep,  I told  him  1 hit  “The  Big 
One”  and  asked  if  he’d  give  me  a hand 
trailing  it.  Most  people  would  have  been 


upset  about  being  dragged  out  of  bed, 
but  not  Bill,  he  was  anxious  to  help. 

The  blood  trail  held  up  pretty  good, 
and  we  had  gone  almost  100  yards 
when  we  smelled  the  musky  scent  of 
deer.  1 looked  up  ahead  and  saw  the 
buck  lying  down.  1 slowly  approached, 
prepared  to  shoot  again  if  I saw  the 
chest  moving,  but  a second  shot  wasn’t 
necessary.  1 grabbed  the  antlers  and 
pulled  them  out  of  the  weeds.  1 couldn’t 
believe  it.  1 knew  the  buck  was  big,  hut 
I didn’t  know  he  was  that  big.  Ten 
even  points,  long  tines  and  a rack  with 
a lot  of  mass  to  it.  Bill  came  over,  his 
eyes  were  wide.  He  stuck  out  his  hand 
and  said  “congratulations.” 

The  deer  was  hy  far  the  biggest  1 had 
ever  taken.  It  dressed  out  at  1 85  pounds 
and  its  rack,  I learned  later,  measured 
163  3/8,  making  it  the  third  largest 
typical  deer  ever  taken  with  a bow  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  year  I hunted  from 
that  stand  only  a few  times.  The  scrapes 
that  had  appeared  every  year  for  three 
years  were  no  longer  there.  □ 
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Archery  Deer  — Typical 


* denotes  current  owner 


County 

Year 

Rank/Name 

Hometown 

Taken 

Taken 

Score 

1 

Epprecht,  Donald 

MontClare 

Montgomery 

1993 

163-3 

2 

Kasunic,  Eric 

Aliquippa 

Beaver 

1994 

155-2 

3 

Haines,  Daniel 

Boyertown 

Chester 

1993 

154-3 

4 

Kingston,  Joseph 

York 

York 

1994 

153-1 

5 

Dupoldt,  Robert 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

1994 

152-0 

5 

Killorian,  Tom 

SpringMount 

Montgomery 

1993 

152-0 

7 

Marks,  Richard 

Pittsburgh 

Crawford 

1994 

149-6 

8 

Sterner,  Rick 

Whitehall 

Northampton 

1994 

148-4 

9 

Bish,  David 

Greensburg 

Westmoreland 

1992 

147-3 

10 

Skipper,  Bruce 

Shillington 

Chester 

1993 

146-1 

11 

Abrams,  John  C 

Irvin 

Cameron 

1994 

145-7 

12 

Haydt,  Charles 

Philadelphia 

Montgomery 

1991 

143-6 

13 

Hull,  Todd  C. 

Nazareth 

Northampton 

1992 

143-5 

14 

Garrison,  Paul 

Nemacolin 

Greene 

1992 

142-7 

15 

Car,  William  A. 

Whitehall 

Bucks 

1994 

142-6 

16 

Unknown 

*R.  Thomas  Henderson 

Williamsburg 

Bedford 

1988 

142-5 

17 

Poper,  Ted 

Oley 

Delaware 

1993 

141-5 

18 

Macek,  Rodger  D. 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1994 

141-3 

19 

Charles,  Bob 

Quakertown 

Bucks 

1993 

140-7 

20 

Shifflet,  Larry 

Elizabethtown 

Lebanon 

1992 

140-3 

21 

Macek,  Rodger  D. 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1993 

139-4 

21 

Vragovich,  Duane 

Palmyra 

Dauphin 

1994 

139-4 

23 

Sweitzer,  Ken 

Elverson 

Berks 

1994 

139-0 

24 

Kujawa,  Ron 

Washington 

Washington 

1994 

138-7 

25 

Cisney,  Larry 

Lebanon 

Dauphin 

1992 

138-2 

26 

Musser,  Brent  E. 

McAlisterville 

Juniata 

1994 

137-2 

27 

Eckenrode,  Ray 

Ebensburg 

Cambria 

1994 

136-2 

28 

Wolf,  Gary 

Reading 

Berks 

1994 

135-7 

29 

Smith,  Jeff  C. 

Ruffsdale 

Allegheny 

1993 

135-4 

30 

Kerstetter,  Jeff 

Selinsgrove 

Snyder 

1994 

135-2 

31 

Macek,  Rodger 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1991 

134-5 

32 

Lasica,  Ken 

McKeesport 

Allegheny 

1994 

134-4 

33 

Sherry,  Dan 

Brookville 

Jefferson 

1993 

134-3 

34 

Krauss,  Ronald 

Warrington 

Bucks 

1994 

134-2 

35 

Edwards,  Jim 

Glenshaw 

Allegheny 

1993 

133-7 

36 

Symcheck,  Daniel  P. 

Vestaburg 

Washington 

1994 

133-5 

37 

Pettie  jr,  James 

Sellersville 

Bucks 

1992 

133-4 

38 

Fosbrink,  Douglas 

Connellsville 

Westmoreland 

1994 

133-1 

39 

Leskanic,  Dave 

West  Mifflin 

Allegheny 

1993 

133-0 

40 

Bohman,  Dale 

Cambridge  Spgs. 

Crawford 

1993 

132-5 

41 

Newswanger,  Clair 

Pine  Grove 

Schuylkill 

1993 

132-3 

42 

Dudash,  Loren 

Homer  City 

Indiana 

1993 

132-2 

43 

Sowers,  Tim 

Gardners 

Somerset 

1993 

130-6 

44 

Lark,  Keith 

Cranberry 

Butler 

1993 

130-2 

45 

Carter,  Curt 

Elizabethtown 

Lancaster 

1994 

130-1 

46 

Giles,  Daniel 

Monroeville 

Beaver 

1992 

130-0 
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47 

Bomgardner,  James  Carl 

Annville 

Lebanon 

1992 

129-7 

48 

Zatko,  David 

New  Kensington 

Westmoreland 

1995 

129-6 

49 

Putt,  jere 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1992 

129-5 

50 

Niedrowski  Sr,  Dennis  L. 

Sinking  Spring 

Berks 

1993 

129-4 

51 

Macek,  Rodger 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1992 

129-2 

52 

Pickur,  Robert 

Pittsburgh 

Clarion 

1993 

128-7 

53 

Roberts,  Robert 

Ligonier 

Westmoreland 

1993 

128-6 

54 

Huber,  Joseph  A. 

Slovan 

Washington 

1994 

128-5 

55 

Liposky,  Richard 

Hubbard,  Oh 

Crawford 

1992 

128-1 

56 

Hartman,  David 

Boyertown 

Berks 

1995 

128-0 

57 

Harpster,  Don 

Warriors  Mark 

Centre 

1993 

127-7 

57 

Shaffer,  David  S. 

New  Alexandria 

Westmoreland 

1993 

127-7 

59 

Heim,  William 

Monroeville 

Westmoreland 

1993 

127-6 

60 

Bleam,  Terry 

Green  Lane 

Montgomery 

1993 

126-3 

60 

Boozer,  Kenneth 

New  Bethlehem 

Clarion 

1994 

126-3 

62 

Headman,  Michael 

Hellertown 

Northampton 

1993 

126-2 

63 

Krotky,  Michael 

New  Castle 

Lawrence 

1993 

126-0 

64 

Bennett,  Jason  M. 

Forestville 

Butler 

1994 

125-3 

64 

Yurasek,  James 

Johnstown 

Cambria 

1993 

125-3 

66 

Kreutzer,  Ron 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

1995 

125-2 

67 

Funk,  David  J. 

Newtown 

Bucks 

1992 

124-7 

68 

Mowrer,  Karl 

West  Grove 

Chester 

1987 

124-6 

68 

Rizzi,  John 

Freedom 

Beaver 

1994 

124-6 

70 

Quarry  Jr.,  John 

Myerstown 

Centre 

1989 

124-4 

70 

Yannelli,  Bob 

King  of  Prussia 

Montgomery 

1993 

124-4 

72 

Bennett,  Jeff 

Harrisville 

Butler 

1992 

124-0 

72 

Boytim,  Andy 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Westmoreland 

1994 

124-0 

72 

Mashack,  Paul 

Bloomsburg 

Schuylkill 

1994 

124-0 

75 

Shambach,  Scott  A. 

Middleburg 

Snyder 

1994 

123-6 

76 

Allen,  Rich 

Quakertown 

Bucks 

1992 

123-1 

77 

Cisney,  Scott 

Middletown 

Lebanon 

1992 

122-7 

77 

Greco,  Edward  C. 

Sunbury 

Northumberland 

1992 

122-7 

79 

Eppenstein,  Ed 

Laureldale 

Berks 

1993 

122-6 

80 

Beagle,  Valori 

Millville 

Columbia 

1992 

122-5 

80 

Overly,  Walter 

Latrobe 

Westmoreland 

1992 

122-5 

82 

Wnek,  Zackary  E. 

Latrobe 

Westmoreland 

1994 

122-3 

83 

Lee,  Barry  E. 

*Barry  K.  Lee 

Blairsville 

Indiana 

1994 

121-6 

84 

Zsembik,  Steve 

Latrobe 

Westmoreland 

1992 

120-3 

85 

Eck,  Jerry 

Allentown 

Lehigh 

1993 

120-2 

85 

Pollina,  Richard 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

1993 

120-2 

87 

Medsger,  Jason 

West  Newton 

Westmoreland 

1994 

119-0 

88 

Finkenbinder,  Patrick 

Duncannon 

Perry 

1993 

118-1 

89 

Medsger,  Jonathan  O. 

West  Newton 

Westmoreland 

1993 

117-6 

90 

Chapman,  Larry 

Uniontown 

Fayette 

1993 

117-0 

90 

Donahue,  Daniel 

Patton 

Cambria 

1990 

117-0 

92 

Burgess,  Jason 

Tunkhannock 

Wyoming 

1994 

116-5 

93 

Montgomery,  Arnold 

New  Castle 

Lawrence 

1994 

116-3 

94 

Funk,  David  J. 

Newtown 

Bucks 

1992 

115-7 

94 

Hanley  II,  Tom  M. 

Bloomsburg 

Columbia 

1994 

115-7 

96 

Fogel,  Mark 

Wyalusing 

Bradford 

1990 

115-1 
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Kevin  Brumgard  wasn’t  even  going  to  hunt  on  that 
first  Friday  of  the  season,  but  the  Red  Gods  had 
other  plans.  Little  did  he  know  that  he  was  about  to 
take  the  largest  racked-buck  ever  in  York  County. 

Backyard  Trophy 

Kevin  R.  Brumgard 


W"ORK  was  the  last  thing  on  my 
mind  as  I headed  off  that  Friday 
morning. 

And  not  because  it  was  the  end  of 
the  work  week,  but  because  it  was  the 
first  week  of  December,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania  that  means  buck  season.  Just 
four  days  earlier,  on  opening  day,  1 was 
shivering  along  with  a million  other 
hunters,  waiting  for  daylight  and  a 
chance  to  see  and,  1 hoped,  hag  a buck. 

On  Monday,  the  seeing  part  had 
gone  well.  1 had  spotted  three  different 
sets  of  “horns”  hut  wasn’t  able  to  line 
up  a good,  clean  shot  on  any  one  of 


them.  So  there  I was,  heading  to  work  on 
Friday,  with  my  mind  still  filled  with  vi- 
sions of  antlers  and  my  freezer  still  empty  of 
venison.  My  car  trunk,  however,  was  far 
from  empty.  The  night  before,  when  the 
weatherman  forecasted  a “chance  of  rain  or 
snow,”  1 jumped  up  from  the  sofa  and 
loaded  up  the  trunk  with  all  my  hunting 
paraphernalia.  1 felt  certain  that  deer  would 
be  moving  due  to  the  weather  change. 

1 knew  my  work  schedule  for  the  day  was 
light  and  1 was  sure  my  supervisor  would 
not  mind  if  1 left  around  noon  to  hunt.  But 
as  lunchtime  approached  there  was  still 
quite  a bit  of  work  to  be  done.  Even  though 
1 had  been  granted  the  af- 
ternoon off,  1 lingered  well 
past  noon  in  an  attempt  to 
complete  the  remaining 
workload.  Finally,  at  the 
insistence  of  my  supervi- 
sor and  co-workers,  1 grate- 
fully yielded  and  was  off. 

1 headed  to  a place  that 

THE  HOLLOW  was  still, 
with  an  occasional  breeze 
that  washed  upward  from 
below,  bringing  with  it  the 
pungent  scent  of  autumn. 
If  the  buck  was  coming 
back  this  way  it  would 
have  shown  by  now,  so  I 
contemplated  moving. 
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held  many  fond  memories  for  me,  the 
woods  behind  my  childhood  home 
where  my  father  taught  me  the  fine  art 
of  hunting.  1 new  the  area  like  the  back 
of  my  hand,  and  even  though  it  had 
changed  over  the  years,  I felt  it  was  the 
place  to  be. 

As  1 arrived  at  the  homestead,  the 
breeze  was  beginning  to  pick  up  and  a 
few  clouds  were  visible  in  the  sky  to 
the  north.  The  weather  report  was 
right,  1 thought  as  I gathered  my  gear. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  stood  a grove  of 


Douglas  fir  trees  surrounded  by  hard- 
wood  forest  and  farmland.  I had  learned 
from  hunting  this  area  that  deer  often 
sought  refuge  in  this  thick  stand  of 
conifers.  Even  in  the  absence  of  foul 
weather,  the  area  had  always  contained 
an  abundance  of  deer. 

Excitement  and  anticipation  had 
been  building  inside  me  all  morning, 
and  as  1 continued  upward  towards  the 
pines  I could  barely  feel  the  weight  of 
my  new  Ruger  77.1  had  almost  reached 
the  border  of  the  fir  trees  when  off  to 
my  left  I heard  a twig  snap.  1 froze  in 


mid-stride  and  turned  toward  the  sound 
just  in  time  to  glimpse  antlers  glimmering 
in  the  sunlight  and  then  a white  tail  disap- 
pear into  the  brush. 

My  heart  began  to  accelerate.  I was  a bit 
perturbed  for  not  taking  my  time  upon 
entering  the  woods,  hut  all  was  not  lost. 
The  deer’s  departure  suggested  that  the 
animal  was  not  spooked  too  much.  Perhaps 
it  had  taken  refuge  only  a short  distance 
into  the  safety  of  the  hollow  just  ahead.  I 
decided  to  still-hunt  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  walking  only  when  the  leaves  rustled, 
until  I reached  a point 
where  I could  view  the 
hollow.  It  took  me  20  min- 
utes to  reach  my  destina- 
tion, and  upon  arriving  I 
was  frustrated  in  not  find- 
ing any  sign  of  the  buck. 

It  was  difficult  to  see 
through  the  underbrush  of 
the  wooded  ravine  below, 
so  1 moved  about  10  steps 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
and  climbed  onto  a tree 
stump.  Erom  my  new 
perch  I spotted  another 
hunter  at  the  top  of  the 
opposite  ridge.  The  buck 
must  have  either  traveled 
below  the  hunter’s  field  of 
vision  and  continued  on 
its  original  course  or  stayed 
put,  possibly  intending  to 

double  hack. 

I stayed  on  the  stump  for  about  an  hour. 
The  hollow  was  still,  with  an  occasional 
breeze  bringing  up  the  pungent  scent  of 
autumn.  The  shadows  grew  longer  as  the 
sun  slowly  descended  in  the  increasingly 
cloudy  sky.  The  buck  must  have  kept  run- 
ning, I thought  to  myself.  If  it  was  doubling 
back  it  would  have  shown  itself  by  now. 
The  hunter  I had  spied  earlier  had  moved 
on,  and  I contemplated  doing  so  myself. 

Suddenly,  from  across  the  ravine,  I heard 
the  snapping  of  twigs  and  the  crunching  of 
leaves.  Something  large  was  approaching. 


THE  BUCK'S  rack  and  torso  were  clearly  visible.  When 
the  deer  dropped  into  the  ravine  below  my  line  of  sight, 
I propped  my  rifle  against  a tree  and  waited  . . . 
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Then,  suddenly,  the  buck  was  there.  I could 
see  the  rack  — it  was  an  8-  or  10-pointer,  1 
thought  — and  the  torso.  The  deer  disap- 
peared into  the  hollow  directly  across  from 
me.  My  stump  was  not  the  steadiest  plat- 
form to  be  perched  on  for  taking  a well- 
aimed  shot,  so  when  the  buck  dropped  into 
the  ravine  below  my  line  of  sight,  I slipped 
down  and  braced  my  rifle  against  a tree. 

1 nestled  the  gun  into  my  shoulder  and 
peered  into  the  scope.  The  buck  emerged 
about  65  yards  away  and  was  staring  di- 
rectly down  the  barrel  of  my  7mm  Mag- 
num. How  could  he  have  spotted  me  so 
quickly,  I wondered.  It’s  now  or  never,  I 
thought  as  I fixed  the  crosshairs  on  its  chest 
and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  relative  quiet  of  the  woods  was 
shattered  by  the  gunshot  and  1 lost  sight  of 
the  buck.  Did  I miss?  1 heard  what  sounded 
like  thrashing  in  the  leaves,  so  I hurried 
through  the  underbrush  toward  the  sound. 

As  1 approached,  I saw  movement  out  of 
the  comer  of  my  eye.  The  buck  was  shuf- 
fling up  the  ravine,  debris  flying  from  churn- 
ing hooves.  1 chambered  another  cartridge 
and  aimed  just  ahead  of  its  shoulder.  The 
bullet  struck  with  such  force  that  the  deer 
immediately  toppled  and  fell  backward. 
Everything  had  happened  so  quickly.  1 re- 
alized as  1 stood  there  panting  for  breath 
that  1 never  did  get  a good  look  at  the 
buck’s  rack.  The  deer  was  lying  on  the 


ground  with  the  view  of  its  head  ob- 
structed by  a large  oak.  As  1 ap- 
proached, a huge  mass  of  twisted  ant- 
lers materialized.  1 stood  there  awe- 
struck. 

Finally,  when  1 came  to  my  senses, 
1 removed  my  coat  and  dug  out  my 
pencil  and  removed  the  deer  tag  from 
my  license.  Name  - Kevin  R.  Brumgard; 
County  - York;  points  each  antler, 
right  - 13,  left  - 13.  This  was  the  most 
magnificent  animal  1 had  ever  seen  in 
the  woods.  Later  that  night,  after  closer 
examination,  my  dad  corrected  my 
tally  of  antler  points  for  a total  of  27 
long  enough  to  hang  a ring  on. 

The  rack  was  officially  scored  and 
entered  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Record  of  North  American  Big  Game 
program  as  a 24-pointer  with  a non- 
typical score  of  197  6/8.  The  rack  was 
the  top  nontypical  measured  in  the 
state’s  Big  Game  Awards  Program  in 
1995  and  ranks  sixth  all-time  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1 have  always  felt  blessed  to  have 
grown  with  the  outdoors  as  a hig  part 
of  my  life.  During  my  childhood,  1 
would  often  sit  and  study  the  fields  and 
woodlands  around  our  home,  and  while 
looking  at  the  hillside  above,  1 won- 
dered if  a really  big  buck  could  be  up 
there.  Well,  now  1 have  the  answer.  □ 


Firearms  Deer  — Nontypical 

* denotes  current  owner 


Rank/Name 

Hometown 

County 

Taken 

Year 

Taken 

Score 

1 

Brumgard,  Kevin 

Columbia 

York 

1992 

197-6 

2 

Colagiovanni,  Renny 

Monongahela 

Greene 

1994 

188-4 

3 

Rantovich,  Theodore  G 

Rural  Valley 

Armstrong 

1992 

178-4 

4 

Terpack,  Raymond 

McKees  Rocks 

Allegheny 

1994 

167-4 

5 

Wilson,  Robby  A. 
‘Robbie  A.  Wilson 

New  Galilee 

Beaver 

1989 

162-2 
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IT  BEGAN  the  year  after  my  wife  and  I 
built  our  new  home  on  the  edge  of 
whitetail  heaven.  My  grandfather  had 
passed  away  in  1990  and  left  my  wife  and 
me  a nice  piece  of  land  in  Bucks  County. 
We  immediately  sold  our  old  home  and 
built  a new  one  on  the  property. 

Hunting  and  fishing  have  always  been  a 
big  part  of  my  life,  and  my  wife  was  becom- 
ing quite  an  outdoor  woman  herself.  The 
idea  of  passing  these  traditions  on  to  our 
three  daughters  was  starting  to  take  shape 
as  well. 

Our  property  adjoins  many  other  small 
properties  all  bordered  by  working  farms 
and  small  housing  developments.  The 
wooded  areas  we  hunt  are  up  to  50  acres  in 
size  and  are  usually  connected  by  funnel 
areas  bordering  shallow  creeks. 

The  first  year  we  were  there  we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  around  the  house.  My  daughters 
enjoyed  playing  in  the  woods  and  seeing 
wild  animals.  We  even  raised  turkeys  and 
pheasants  for  a while,  and  1 often  came 
home  from  work  to  hear  stories  about  deer 
in  our  clover  and  deer  in  the  backyard. 

Then,  late  one  August,  my  youngest 
daughter  told  me  about  seeing  a big  buck  in 
velvet.  That  made  me  realize  how  late  in 
the  summer  it  was  getting  and  that  1 hadn’t 
scouted  much.  1 would  be  hunting  around 


About  the  first  week  in  September, 
1 started  seeing  some  really  nice  rubs 
and  an  occasional  scrape  around  my 
home.  Some  of  the  rubs  were  on  6 to  8- 
inch  cedar  trees,  so  1 knew  there  was  at 
least  one  good  buck  around  some- 
where. The  problem  was  that  1 just 
couldn’t  figure  out  where  his  bedding 
area  was.  1 would  watch  a lot  of  fields 
at  night,  but  could  never  really  pin- 
point where  he  was  feeding.  With  so 
much  food  available,  the  deer  didn’t 
feed  in  any  particular  spots  on  a regu- 
lar basis. 

As  the  season  drew  closer  1 put  up 
some  portable 
stands  at  loca- 
tions where  1 


By  David  Funk 


had  seen  some 
good  bucks, 
then  hoped  for 

the  best.  The  first  day  of  the  season  1 
had  several  chances  at  smaller  bucks. 
But  the  season  was  young  and  1 had 
plenty  of  time  to  wait  for  a bigger  buck. 

On  October  5,  1992, 1 was  heading 
out  to  one  of  my  stands  when  the 
biggest  buck  1 had  ever  seen  while 
hunting  stood  up  20  yards  away  in 
some  thick  weeds.  It  looked  right  at 
me  and  then  jumped  forward  about  1 0 
more  yards  and  stopped. 

1 carefully  removed  an  arrow  from 
my  quiver,  got  it  knocked,  drew  back, 
put  my  sight  pin  on  his  chest  and  only 
then  realized  1 had  grabbed  the  wrong 
arrow.  1 knew  this  particular  arrow 
always  shot  about  a foot  high.  1 ad- 
justed my  aim  for  the  high-flying  ar- 
row and  relaxed  my  fingers. 

Well,  the  arrow  flew  high  all  right, 
directly  into  the  deer’s  spine,  dropping 
it  in  its  tracks.  To  say  1 was  happy 
would  he  an  understatement.  The  deer 
was  a typical  10-pointer  that,  1 learned 
later,  measured  124-7/8  Boone  and 
Crockett  points.  1 had  never  seen  this 
buck  before,  but  my  daughter  recog- 
nized it  immediately  as  the  one  she 
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had  seen  in  velvet  in  our  yard. 

As  the  season  wore  on  1 heard  many 
hunters  talk  ing  about  another  hig  buck. 
Many  people  were  seeing  the  animal 
or  its  sign  through  muzzleloader  sea- 
son. We  looked  tor  antler  sheds  until 
spring,  hut  never  found  anything  close 
to  the  size  of  the  rack  that  had  every- 
body talking. 

At  that  point 
I was  just  hop- 
ing it  would 
make  it 
through  the 
year. 

That  sum- 
mer my  neigh- 
bor kept  tell- 
ing me  of  a hig 
buck  with  lots 
of  points  he 
saw  in  his 
woods  almost 
every  morn- 
ing. Well,  af- 
ter 1 thought 
about  it  tor  a 
couple  of  days, 

1 realized  that 
his  10-acre 
patch  of 
woods  was  the  perfect  location  for  a 
bedding  area. 

The  west  side  of  the  property  was 
bordered  by  a htisy  road  and  across  the 
street  was  my  dad’s  house  and  prop- 
erty. The  north  and  south  sides  had 
houses  with  no  cover  to  hide  in  and  a 
new  home  was  being  built  on  the  prop- 
erty to  the  east.  In  addition,  the  10- 
acre  patch  had  a small  creek  running 
through  thick  underbrush,  and  the 
wind  always  blew  from  the  west  to 
east. 

1 spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  woodlot 
trying  to  figure  out  the  deer’s  patterns. 
I never  did  see  it,  but  1 found  large 
tracks,  hig  rubs  and  scrapes  five  feet 
across.  Every  time  I’d  get  close  to  the 


buck  it  would  slip  away.  Once  it  slipped  out 
along  a small  f inger  of  woods  up  a creek  j ust 
ahead  of  me.  When  1 got  down  to  look 
under  all  the  low  lying  brush  growing  over 
the  creek  banks  1 could  see  its  tracks  still 
filling  up  with  muddy  water.  At  that  point, 
1 just  waited  for  archery  season  to  arrive.  I 
definitely  didn’t  want  to  spook  the  deer 

now. 

Then  one 
morning  in  Au- 
gust my  father 
called  and  said  “1 
saw  it.” 

“Saw  what,”  1 
asked. 

“The ‘big  boy’ 
across  the  street, 
and  1 got  it  on 
video.” 

A severe 
storm  had  come 
through  the 
night  before, 
which  had  kept 
the  deer  bedded 
tight  for  the 
night.  About 
three  a.m.  the 
weather  cleared 
and  calmed 
down,  and  about  6:30  a.m.  my  dad  saw  a big 
buck  at  the  far  side  of  his  pond,  about  100 
yards  away.  He  started  videotaping  and 
after  a little  while  left  to  get  another  bat- 
tery. When  he  returned,  he  looked  through 
the  viewfinder  and  saw  the  “big  hoy”  stand- 
ing there. 

The  hig  deer  must  have  been  hanging 
out  around  that  pond  all  along,  but  hidden 
by  all  the  growth  around  it.  Well,  after  my 
dad  played  the  video  30  or  40  times  I still 
couldn’t  believe  how  hig  the  deer  was  or 
that  it  was  living  within  a quarter-mile  of 
my  home.  The  buck  was  awesome.  It  looked 
like  an  elk  and  had  at  least  seven  or  eight 
points  on  each  side. 

1 never  went  hack  in  those  woods  until 
the  season  opened  and  then  1 only  hunted 


I SPENT  a lot  of  time  in  the  woodlot  trying 
to  figure  out  the  buck's  patterns.  I never  did 
see  it,  but  I found  large  tracks,  scrapes  five 
feet  across  and  big  rubs. 
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there  two  times,  and  only  when  conditions 
were  just  right.  It  seemed  the  wind  was 
always  in  the  deer’s  favor,  or  still  hunting 
through  it  was  like  walking  on  potato  chips. 

Although  1 did  hunt  the  fringes  of  the 
buck’s  area,  all  I ever  saw  was  its  sign.  Then 
on  October  30,  all  that  changed.  That 
Saturday  my  buddy  Barry  and  another  friend 
had  come  over  to  put  on  some  small  drives 
with  me  on  another  property  close  by.  The 
day  had  dawned  cold  and  clear,  hut  by  one 
p.m.  a storm  moved  in.  The  rain  and  light- 
ning  was  so  had  we  took  shelter  in  an 
abandoned  horse  harn  about  a quarter  mile 
from  my  home.  Although  we  had  pushed 
some  deer  around  before  the  storm,  our 
thoughts  were  to  get  home  and  dry  out. 

After  the  weather  settled  down  some- 
what, we  still-hunted  into  my  woods  just 
below  the  field  of  clover.  From  there  we 
joined  up  and  started  walking  towards  my 
house  when  we  noticed  a small  buck  leav- 
ing my  dad’s  property  and  heading  into  the 
“hig  boy’s”  woods.  Then  it  hit  me  that  the 
conditions  were  just  right  to  mosey  on  into 
those  woods  right  behind  that  small  buck. 

We  quickly  got  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  planned  our  hunt.  I positioned 
my  partners  about  60  yards  apart  and  ex- 
plained how  we’d  use  the  last  hour  of  light 
to  still-hunt  the  500  yards  through  the 
property. 

So  in  we  went  with  wind,  rain  and  sleet 
in  our  faces,  wet  ground  and  a high  creek  at 
our  feet,  and  mother  nature  throwing  in  all 
kinds  of  noises.  I crossed  the  creek  and 
went  about  100  yards  when  I heard  what  I 
knew  was  an  arrow  hitting  rocks.  I knew 


something  was  moving  my  way  and  I 
saw  a deer  coming  out  in  front  of  me 
and  to  my  right,  and  it  had  horns,  hig 
horns.  I located  an  opening  about  20 
yards  in  front  of  me,  drew  the  how  and 
waited.  I focused  on  my  20-yard  pin, 
followed  the  deer  until  it  reached  the 
opening,  then  I released. 

The  arrow  passed  through  both 
lungs  and  came  out  the  other  side,  but 
the  buck  kept  on  going.  We  regrouped 
and  waited  about  20  minutes.  It  was 
getting  dark  fast  and  I was  anxious  to 
find  it,  so  we  located  the  blood  trail 
and  began  to  follow  it. 

After  going  only  about  50  yards  1 
saw  antlers  sticking  up  in  front  of  me. 
As  I got  up  to  the  deer  1 couldn’t 
believe  how  hig  it  was,  especially  the 
size  of  the  rack.  There  were  17  points, 
but  at  the  time  1 really  didn’t  care.  I 
knew  to  kill  a buck  of  this  caliber  was 
a once  in  a lifetime  experience.  After 
60  days  had  passed  I had  him  scored 
and  he  grossed  1 7 1 Boone  and  Crockett 
points  and  netted  163-7. 

The  second  surprise  came  nearly 
two  years  later  when  a Game  Commis- 
sion official  sent  me  a letter  saying  I 
had  captured  the  top  spot  in  the  ar- 
chery category  and  he  invited  me  to 
the  Big  Game  Awards  in  Carlisle  that 
took  place  in  October  1995. 

My  wife  summed  the  whole  experi- 
ence up  best  when  she  said,  “Hon, 
sometimes  all  of  your  persistence  and 
determination  pays  off  when  you  truly 
love  the  thrill  of  the  hunt.”  I agree.  □ 


Archery  Deer  — Nontypical 


Rank/Name 

Hometown 

County 

Taken 

Year 

Taken 

Score 

1 

Funk,  David  j. 

Newtown 

Bucks 

1993 

163-7 

2 

McCleary,  Brian 

Felton 

York 

1993 

150-5 

3 

Burgess,  jason 

Tunkhannock 

Wyoming 

1994 

139-5 

4 

Yoder,  j.  Mark 

Belleville 

Mifflin 

1993 

136-2 

5 

Brasili,  Mark 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 

1988 

118-4 
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Swamp  Monster 

By  Keith  Boyer 

as  told  by  John  McGonigle 


Goldilocks  may  have  nm  into 
Pappa  Bear,  Mamma  Bear  and 
Bahy  Bear  on  her  walk  in  the  woods, 
hut  on  the  first  day  of  the  1992  Penn- 
sylvania  bear  season,  Keith  Boyer  ran 
into  the  Grandpa  hear. 

Boyer  had  planned  on  hunting  only 
one  day  of  the  hear  season  that  year, 
opting  to  spend  some  extra  time  with 
his  wife,  Tracy,  and  their  21 -month' 
old  daughter,  Sarah.  As  it  turned  out, 
one  day  was  more  than  enough  time. 

Arriving  at  Boyer’s  home  just  out- 
side Fleetwood,  it  didn’t  take  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  figure  out  his  avo- 
cation. Starting  with  the  deer  on  the 
mailbox  and  moving  to  the  inside  de- 
cor featuring  a tanned  deer  hide,  deer 
statues,  gamebird  and  waterfowl  prints, 
and  hunting  magazines  stacked  neatly 


on  the  end  table,  I found  it  quite  obvious 
that  Boyer  is  a hunter  to  the  core.  And  why 
not?  His  great-grandfather,  grandfather  and 
father  were  hunters,  and  he  just  naturally 
followed  his  birthright. 

Boyer  is  hardly  single-faceted  when  it 
comes  to  the  outdoors.  He’s  an  avid  trout 
fisherman  and  makes  regular  trips  to 
Pulaski,  New  York,  for  salmon.  He  just 
might  enjoy  scouting  for  wildlife  more  than 
anything  other  than  being  with  “his  girls.’’ 

Boyer,  who  goes  by  the  nickname 
“Muck,”  had  never  taken  a hear,  but  he  had 
taken  deer  in  each  of  the  past  10  years,  both 
bucks  and  does,  using  rifles  and 
muzzleloaders. 

“Muck,”  by  the  way,  doesn’t  sound  like 
much  of  a nickname.  In  fact,  it  sounds 
somewhat  unsavory,  until  you  learn  how 
he  acquired  it.  According  to  Boyer,  “muck” 
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is  Pennsylvania  Dutch  for  mouth.  “1  was 
such  a big  eater  as  a kid,”  said  Boyer  with  a 
laugh,  “that  my  grandmother  called  me 
Muck,  and  it  stuck.  Now  everybody  calls 
me  Muck.” 

When  bear  season  arrived,  Boyer  and 
his  hunting  buddy,  Dave  Moyer,  left 
Kutztown  at  4:30  for  a swamp  in  Carbon 
County  near  Francis  Walter  Dam  on  SGL 
40.  Overnight  rain  had  made  the  woods 
wet,  which,  according  to  Boyer,  “was  an 
advantage  to  me  because  1 could  walk  as 
quietly  as  if  1 were  barefoot  on  my  living 
room  rug.” 

Boyer  posted  his  hunting  partner  along 
the  swamp  edge  and  planned  to  then  move 
around  and  watch  the  swamp  from  another 
location.  After  moving  only  about  300 
yards  from  Moyer’s  location  he  chanced  to 
look  right  and  was  shocked  to  see  a large 
hear  take  two  steps,  stop  and  stand  broad- 
side only  60  yards  away.  “It  was  like  a bowl- 
ing alley,”  said  Boyer,  “offering  me  a per- 
fect shot.” 

“At  the  shot,  the  bear  hollered  — actu- 
ally bellowed,”  said  Boyer,  “and  then  took 
off.  I didn’t  take  a follow-up  shot  because  1 
couldn’t  get  it  in  my  scope  again.” 

“That’s  when  my  blood  went  up,”  ex- 


claimed Boyet.  “1  was  so  excited  that 
for  a moment  there  1 thought  1 could 
run  it  down.” 

After  walking  over  to  where  the 
bear  had  been  standing,  Boyer  was  dis- 
mayed to  find  nothing,  “no  blood,  no 
hair,  not  even  any  tracks.  1 felt  the  bear 
was  so  big  it  would  have  to  knock 
things  down  getting  away  . . . and 
1 couldn’t  find  a thing,”  he  said,  re- 
calling his  dismay. 

The  tension  was  mounting  and  he 
nearly  snarled  at  his  partner  Dave 
when  asked,  “Did  you  hit  it  good?” 

Boyer,  who  just  the  week  before  had 
been  putting  all  his  shots  into  the  X- 
ring  at  50  yards,  snapped,  “Yea,  1 hit  it 
good,”  feeling  sure  he  couldn’t  miss 
such  a big  target,  standing  still  at  such 
close  range. 

He  quickly  re-thought  the  wisdom 
of  ignoring  his  father’s  and  brother’s 
advice  to  get  a .308  like  they  each  had. 
They’d  been  after  him  to  get  rid  of  his 
.30-30  for  some  time.  But  after  quick 
reflection  he  remained  confident. 
Now  it  was  up  to  him  to  find  his  bear. 

Feeling  sure  the  bear  had  run  di- 
rectly into  the  swamp,  Boyer  persisted 
in  walking  back  and  forth,  looking  for 
bear  sign,  but  to  no  avail.  For  a couple 
of  hours  he  and  his  friend  kept  head- 
ing off  through  the  knee-deep  swamp, 
covering  every  inch  of  the  lane  they 
felt  the  bear  had  taken. 

Finally,  in  hopes  of  putting  things 
into  perspective,  they  took  a break,  ate 
a sandwich  and  tried  to  piece  together 
the  entire  scenario.  That  seemed  to  do 
it,  according  to  Boyer.  “1  walked  di- 
rectly to  where  the  hear  had  been 
standing  when  1 shot,  and  then  took 

THE  BEAR'S  SKULL  was  officially 
measured  after  the  specified  drying 
period.  The  score  of  22-10  makes  it  the 
second  largest  bear  on  record  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  fifth  largest  in 
North  America. 
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Keith  Boyer’s  hear  was  measured  hy  Carl 
Grayhill,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Bureau  ot  Information 
and  Education.  The  skull  was  cleaned 
using  a procedure  museums  use  to  clean 
skeletons.  The  skull  was  placed  in  with 
a colony  ot  dermistid  beetles,  which  in 
a short  amount  of  time  eat  every  hit  of 
flesh  from  even  the  tiniest  crevices.  The 
procedure  is  a much  safer  and  cleaner 
method  than  hy  boiling  and  cutting  off 
bits  of  meat. 

Measuring  a bear  skull  for  trophy 
purposes  is  relatively  easy.  The  dried 
skull’s  width  and  length  are  measured 
and  then  added.  Boyer’s  bear  measured 
14  2/16  at  its  greatest  length,  and  8 8/ 
16  inches  at  its  width,  for  a total  score 
of  22  10/16. 

The  fourth  largest  bear  on  record  for 
North  America  was  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  by  Chad  Reed.  This  bear, 
incidentally,  is  the  second  largest 
hunter-killed  bear  on  record  in  North 
America  and  the  largest  in 
Pennsylvania,  yet  it  weighed  200 
pounds  less  than  Boyer’s  bear. 


his  line.  But  1 didn’t  follow  it  far  be- 
cause hy  now  we  knew  it  hadn’t  gone 
straight  for  very  long.” 

After  only  30  yards  they  ventured 
right,  and  within  five  yards  found 
tracks,  “big,  deep  tracks.  Five  yards 
farther  we  found  blood,  in  another  five 
yards  we  found  an  enctrmous  amount 
of  blood  on  the  weeds  and  under- 
brush.” 

The  rest  was  somewhat  anticlimac- 

tic.  Dave  Moyer  looked  behind  a tree 

and  brush  pile  and  shouted,  “Muck, 

there  it  is.  You  won’t  believe  how  big 
• • 

It  IS, 

Truth  is,  neither  one  had  any  idea 
of  how  big  it  was.  Using  Moyer’s 
weight  of  25Q  pounds,  they  estimated 
the  bear’s  weight  at  400  pounds  and 
wrote  that  on  the  ear  tag.  Only  when 
they  tried  moving  the  bear  did  they 
get  their  first  clue  as  to  htrw  far  off  their 
estimate  might  he. 


After  the  first  40  minutes,  during 
which  they  moved  the  bear  only  20 
yards,  Boyer  said,  “We’re  not  doing  real 
good  here,  we’ve  got  to  do  something 
else.”  Boyer  went  for  his  brand,  shiny 
new  Bronco,  purchased  just  the  pre- 
vious Friday,  and  was  able  to  get  it 
within  120  yards  of  the  hear.  The  fact 
that  it  was  totally  mud  covered  hy  now 
worried  him  not  at  all. 

Fortuitously,  two  other  hunters  ap- 
peared and  offered  to  help.  Boyer  re- 
grets not  getting  their  names.  “I’d  re- 
ally like  to  thank  them  properly.  We’d 
have  never  made  it  without  them.” 

It  took  two  hours  to  get  the  hear 
the  120  yards  to  the  Bronco,  where 
they  then  made  a ramp  with  small  logs 
to  use  for  loading  the  bear.  At  that 
point,  four  other  hunters,  who  until 
then  had  been  looking  on,  chipped  in 
to  lend  a hand.  “It  was  a good  thing,” 
said  Boyer,  “because  it  took  the 
strength  of  all  eight  of  us  to  roll  that 
hear  into  the  hack  of  the  Bronco.  I 
really  appreciate  the  help  all  those 
gave  me.” 

When  Boyer  arrived  at  the  Tobyhanna 
bear  check  station  the  full  realization  of 
what  he  had  done  penetrated  his  weary 
brain.  “It  was  bedlam,”  he  said.  “People 
were  so  tight  against  the  Bronco  we 
couldn’t  get  out.” 

The  hear  was  attached  to  the  scale  and 
a 500-pound  weight  attached,  but  it  was 
not  enough.  A 100-pound  weight  was 
added,  and  then  another.  The  needle  fi- 
nally settled  at  701  pounds.  The  hear  mea- 
sured over  8-feet,  1-inch  long  from  nose 
to  tail.  Later,  Gary  Alt,  estimated  the  bear’s 
live  weight  to  have  been  827  pounds. 

After  allowing  for  a sufficient  time,  the 
bear’s  skull  was  officially  measured.  It 
scored  22-10,  making  it  the  second  largest 
bear  on  record  for  Pennsylvania  and  the 
fifth  largest  in  North  America. 

The  old  saying  that  good  news  travels 
fast  proved  true  in  the  case  of  Boyer  and 
his  bear.  Calling  home  later  to  tell  his  wife 
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of  his  success,  he  found  she  had  already 
been  informed.  Outdoor  writer  and  pho- 
tographer Tom  Fegely  had  called  and 
wanted  photos,  which  were  arranged  for 
later  that  evening.  Doyle  Dietz,  another 
writer,  also  called  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  8 o’clock  the  next  day.  “Needless 
to  say,”  said  Boyer,  “it  was  a long  night.” 

Nearly  all  the  attention  over  the  hear 
was  positive,  hut  it  was  surprising  that  some 
of  it  was  not.  “We  got  hate  mail  and  crank 
phone  calls,”  said  Boyer.  “People  called  my 
mother  and  wife  names  and  made  other 
outrageous  accusations  and  remarks,”  he 
said,  “and  it  was  troubling,”  he  acknowl- 
edged. 

Balancing  the  scale,  Boyer  told  of  a let- 
ter he  received  from  a woman  whose  hus- 
band had  one  of  the  early  record  bears.  “It 
was  really  a nice  letter,”  he  said,  “very  posi- 


tive and  congratulatory.”  He  indicated  that 
it  will  long  he  a keepsake. 

Some  claim  that  Boyer  was  just  lucky 
to  get  his  monster  hear. 

Well,  that  may  he.  But  did  you  ever 
notice  that  the  harder  you  work  the  luckier 
you  get.  Probably  the  10  boxes  of  cartridges 
he  fired  on  the  range  just  priot  to  bear  sea- 
son helped  him  he  lucky  enough  to  make  a 
single,  quick-killing  shot  on  an  800-pound 
trophy  at  the  moment  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps  his  accumulated  time  in  the 
woods,  his  past  success  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  swamp  area  he  hunted  helped  make 
him  lucky,  too. 

Boyer  is  a hard-working,  caring  family 
man  who  takes  his  hunting  seriously.  He 
hunts  hard  and  if  he  gets  a lucky  break  oc- 
casionally, well,  why  not?  He’s  earned  his 
luck.  □ 


Black  Bear  — Firearm 


* denotes  current  owner 


County 

Year 

Rank/Name 

Hometown 

Taken 

Taken 

Score 

1 

Boyer,  Keith 

Fleetwood 

Carbon 

1992 

22-10 

2 

Andrus,  Ronald 

Coudersport 

Tioga 

1994 

22-05 

3 

Eppley,  Clarence 

Mechanicsburg 

Lycoming 

1992 

22-00 

4 

Mehalko  Sr,  Frank 

Nanty  Glo 

Cambria 

1992 

21-15 

5 

Mills,  Chuck 

Aliquippa 

McKean 

1993 

21-13 

6 

McElwain,  Kevin  R. 

Reedsville 

Mifflin 

1995 

21-09 

6 

Yarnall,  Shane  A. 

Coatesville 

Pike 

1991 

21-09 

8 

Beebe,  Robert  C. 

Rome 

Bradford 

1994 

21-08 

8 

Fritz,  Ray 

Saylorsburg 

Monroe 

1992 

21-08 

8 

Mihalko,  james  A. 

Madera 

Clearfield 

1993 

21-08 

11 

Fish,  Bruce 

Stroudsburg 

Monroe 

1993 

21-06 

12 

Frank,  Daniel  ]. 

Blandburg 

Cambria 

1992 

21-05 

13 

Park,  Richard 

Brookville 

jefferson 

1993 

21-03 

14 

Kordes,  Richard  T. 

Loganton 

Clinton 

1993 

21-02 

14 

Miller,  Donald  C. 

*Donald  C.  Miller  III 

New  Paris 

Clearfield 

1993 

21-02 

16 

Byrnes,  William 

Carbondale 

Lackawanna 

1993 

21-01 

17 

Lomberde,  Charles 

Dingmans  Ferry 

Pike 

1993 

21-00 

17 

Shank,  William 

Bolivar 

Indiana 

1992 

21-00 

19 

Anderson,  Rick 

Brockway 

Elk 

1993 

20-15 

20 

Mutzabaugh,  William 

Penbrook 

Cameron 

1992 

20-14 

21 

Kennis,  Victor  M. 

Renovo 

Unknown 

1993 

20-13 

22 

Boger,  Kevin  j. 

Lebanon 

Lycoming 

1994 

20-11 

continued 
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Black  Bear  — Firearm,  continued 


Rank/Name 

Hometown 

County 

Taken 

Year 

Taken 

Score 

22 

Liptak,  Robert  J. 

Grassflat 

Centre 

1993 

20-11 

24 

Hoffer,  joel  E. 

Latrobe 

Westmoreland 

1993 

20-09 

25 

Coppersmith,  Robert 

Duncansville 

Blair 

1994 

20-08 

25 

Falvey  III,  Hugh  j. 

Pottstown 

Centre 

1992 

20-08 

27 

Blocher,  jason  A. 

Salisbury 

Somerset 

1993 

20-07 

27 

Boas,  Dennis  R. 

Birdsboro 

Lycoming 

1993 

20-07 

27 

Liberty,  Robert  A. 

New  Stanton 

Centre 

1992 

20-07 

27 

Muir,  Ken 

Blairsville 

Indiana 

1993 

20-07 

31 

Wilson,  Rheuben 
*|ohn  Kline 

Millerstown 

Unknown 

Unkn 

20-06 

32 

Bucsek,  Brian 

Rural  Ridge 

Jefferson 

1992 

20-05 

33 

Bieber,  Guy  Robert 

Macungie 

Sullivan 

1989 

20-04 

33 

Noel,  Harry  J. 
‘William  Noel 

Irvona 

Cambria 

1975 

20-04 

33 

Roberts,  Charles  W. 

New  Alexandria 

Clearfield 

1992 

20-04 

36 

Hubler,  Jeff 

Drifting 

Clearfield 

1993 

20-02 

36 

Ward,  Robert  W. 

Paoli 

Clinton 

1993 

20-02 

38 

Galada,  Joseph 

Lattimer 

Carbon 

1993 

20-01 

39 

Bonczewski,  Leon 

Glen  Lyon 

Luzerne 

1992 

20-00 

39 

Cumens,  Brent 

Lyndell 

Clinton 

1994 

20-00 

39 

Harpster,  William 

Warriors  Mark 

Centre 

1994 

20-00 

39 

Shickora,  Bruce 

Hometown 

Luzerne 

1994 

20-00 

43 

Russell,  Brian 

Jersey  Shore 

Clinton 

1991 

19-15 

44 

Houch,  Boston 

Cressona 

Lycoming 

1994 

19-14 

45 

Kovaloski  Jr,  Francis  R. 

Blandsburg 

Cameron 

1994 

19-12 

46 

Malloy  Jr,  John 

Luzerne 

Carbon 

1989 

19-11 

47 

Wise,  Donald  F. 

Lebanon 

Lycoming 

1993 

19-10 

48 

Bell,  F.  William 

Havertown 

Monroe 

1992 

19-07 

49 

Campolongo,  Jeffrey 

Philadelphia 

Sullivan 

1992 

19-06 

49 

Lumadue,  Dennis  L. 

Phillipsburg 

Clearfield 

1994 

19-06 

49 

Pitell,  Jerry 

Cranberry  Twp. 

Warren 

1992 

19-06 

52 

Bower,  Richard 

Emmaus 

Columbia 

1992 

19-05 

52 

Hohn,  Arthur  R. 

Ruffsdale 

Venango 

1994 

19-05 

54 

Buchter,  Dennis  A. 

Elizabethtown 

Sullivan 

1993 

19-04 

54 

Cornman,  Ronald 

Carlisie 

Lycoming 

Unkn 

19-04 

56 

Lyter,  Bob 

Lebanon 

Lycoming 

1985 

19-03 

57 

White,  Charles  D. 

Lock  Haven 

Clinton 

1984 

19-02 

58 

Vogue,  Ed 

Dupont 

Luzerne 

1994 

19-01 

59 

Rantz  Sr,  Gary  R. 

Stowe 

Clinton 

1992 

19-00 

59 

Reidnauer,  Carroll 

Reading 

Carbon 

1993 

19-00 

Cover  painting  by  Chuck  Book 


BEAGLES,  bunnies  and  snow  go  together  like  bacon  and  eggs.  This  month’s  cover  painting 
by  Chuck  Book  is  a depiction  of  his  grandfather’s  dog,  Dick.  Affectionately  known  as  “Red,” 
Charles  Book  Sr.  was  an  avid  Keystone  State  small  game  hunter  and  particularly  enjoyed 
hunting  rabbits  during  Dick’s  prime  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  ’50s. 
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WHEN  THE  BEAR  stepped  out  onto  the  logging  road,  the  excitement  had  just  begun  for 
me.  Not  only  had  I realized  my  goal  of  finally  taking  a bear  with  a bow,  but  I also  took  the 
largest  bear  from  Pennsylvania  ever  recorded  with  the  Pope  and  Young  Club. 


Big  Bear  with  a Bow 

By  Larry  Rossman 


IFTEEN  MINUTES  and  the  ’92  season 
w6uld,be  over,  ending  my  fifth  year  of 
tryir?§f8Tgef^  hear  with  a bow.  1 was  certain 
this  one  was  going  to  end  like  the  other 
four.  But  then  I glanced  down  the  grown- 
over  logging  road  in  front  of  me  and  a large 
bear  suddenly  stepped  out  on  the  path.  It 
was  only  30  yards  away.  I couldn’t  believe 
how  calm  I remained.  I looked  closely  for 
cubs  because  a sow  and  two  cubs  had  been 
seen  in  the  area.  I was  relieved  that  it  was 
alone,  as  I had  long  ago  decided  I wouldn’t 
shoot  a sow  with  cubs. 

My  relief,  however,  was  immediately 
replaced  by  disappointment  as  the  huge 
animal  disappeared  into  the  thick  brush. 
Unbelievably,  within  two  minutes  it  reap- 


peared and  walked  within  10  yards  ot 
my  treestand,  stopping  broadside.  As__^ 
the  bear  looked  back  from  where -if  ^ 
had  come,  I drew,  centered  my  sight 
pin  on  the  lung  area  and  released. 

Eor  an  archer,  bear  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
With  only  a 3-day  season,  90,000  rifle 
hunters  in  the  woods,  and  no  baiting 
or  dogs  allowed,  archers  have  killed  so 
few  bear  in  Pennsylvania  that  the 
Game  Commission  has  never  found  it 
necessary  to  keep  archery  records  sepa- 
rate from  gun  kills. 

I had  hunted  with  a bow  in  the 
1987  and  1988  bear  seasons.  How- 
ever, in  1989,  I decided  at  the  last 
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moment  to  take  my  rifle  because  of 
how  many  other  hunters  were  in  the 
area  I had  chosen  to  hunt.  Thirty  min- 
utes  into  that  season,  I had  a 200- 
pound  hear  on  the  ground.  1 knew, 
with  a little  luck,  I could  have  taken  it 
with  an  arrow. 

My  quest  to  take  a hear  in  Pennsyh 
vania  with  archery  equipment  then 
became  an  obsession.  From  the  begin- 
ning,  most  rifle  hunters  I encountered 
while  hear  hunting  with  my  how  ques- 
tioned my  sanity.  This  only  made  me 
all  the  more  determined. 

Scouting  throughout  the  year,  hard 
work,  lots  of  practice  and  confidence 
gained  from  numerous  successful  ar- 
chery hunts  for  elk  and  deer  over  the 
past  20-plus  years  combined  to  set  the 
stage  for  a serious  attempt  to  harvest  a 
hear  in  1992. 

While  deer  hunting  in  late  Octo- 
ber, an  early  snowfall  helped  me  find  a 
large  set  of  hear  tracks  in  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket.  Within  the 
thicket  was  an  old  orchard  that  held 
two  trees  loaded  with  apples.  The 
sparse  acorn  crop  and  lack  of  other 
food  sources  in  the  area  made  me  real- 
ize 1 had  found  a probable  treestand 
location. 

One  evening  j ust  before  the  season, 
1 was  driving  through  the  area  and  a 
hear  appeared  in  front  of  me.  As  1 
watched  the  hruin  in  my  headlights, 
my  choice  of  treestand  location  was 
confirmed.  Returning  to  the  or- 
chard the  next  day,  1 found  over  30 
piles  of  hear  dung  beneath  the  two 
apple  trees.  This  was  definitely  the 
spot.  Not  wanting  to  call  attention  to 
the  site,  I waited  until  the  day  before 
the  season  to  place  my  stand. 

Knowing  that  hear  rely  heavily 
on  their  sense  of  smell  for  protec- 
tion, 1 washed  my  clothing  and  ^ 
myself  with  baking  soda  and  also 
sprayed  myself  from  head  to  toe 
with  human  scent  eliminator  each 


day  before  hunting.  1 also  decided  to  hunt 
only  two  hours  each  morning  and  each 
evening,  to  keep  all  disturbance  to  a mini- 


mum. 


The  first  day  of  the  season  was  a total 
bust.  1 didn’t  even  see  a deer.  This  didn’t 
bother  me  too  much,  however,  because  1 
figured  the  hunting  pressure  the  first  day 
had  kept  most  bears  in  hiding.  The  second 
evening  a small  bear  came  within  1 5 yards 
of  the  apple  trees,  but  the  poor  angle  it 
presented  and  the  thick  vegetation  did  not 
give  me  a shot  opportunity.  Little  did  1 
know  how  lucky  1 was  that  1 was  unable  to 
take  that  shot. 

On  the  first  morning  there  had  been 
seven  cars  within  a half-mile  radius  of  the 
treestand  location.  On  the  last  evening, 
however,  all  other  hunters  had  given  up;  1 
alone  in  the  area.  Perhaps  the  fair 


was 


weather  and  lack  of  snow  prompted  their 
decision  to  call  it  quits,  but  as  the  hear 
stepped  out  onto  that  logging  road,  the 
excitement  had  just  begun  for  me. 

When  I released  the  arrow,  the  nock 
disappeared  where  the  pin  had  been  cen- 
tered, and  the  bear  crashed  into  the  sur- 
rounding thicket  like  a runaway  bulldozer. 
Within  seconds,  however,  1 knew  the  bear 
was  dead.  After  descending  my  stand,  the 
extreme  calm  1 had  felt  through- 
out the  whole  event  began 
to  disappear.  1 
the  bear  was 
dead 


was  sure 
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hut  I didn’t  want  to  track  it  myself.  Instead, 
I returned  home  to  settle  my  nerves  and  get 
help. 

I returned  about  an  hour  and  a half  later, 
with  Ken  and  J ohn  Stephens,  Boh  and  Ron 
Daugherty,  and  my  son,  Derek.  We  quickly 
found  the  track,  and  I soon  learned  that 
crawling  on  one’s  hands  and  knees  through 
a dense  thicket  in  search  of  a hear  gives  one 
a definite  feeling  of  anticipation.  However, 
the  excitement  I felt  neutralized  any  appre- 
hension  I might  have  experienced.  We 
found  the  arrow  almost  immediately.  It  had 
completely  penetrated  the  animal.  Within 
30  yards  we  found  the  first  hlood,  and 
within  50  yards  it  became  a solid  trail. 

Because  of  the  thick  vegetation,  we  ap- 
proached within  eight  yards  of  the  bear 
before  spotting  it.  It  had  traveled  less  than 
100  yards  and  had  died  in  just  a few  sec- 
onds. I knew  it  was  a large  bear  the  instant 
I first  saw  it,  hut  the  immense  size  of  the 
bruin  up  close  was  unbelievable. 

I began  to  realize  just  how  heavy  it  was 
when  I attempted  to  lift  the  head  for  pic- 
tures. It  was  all  I could  do  to  get  it  off  the 
ground.  After  hearty  congratulations  and 
picture  taking,  the  task  of  moving  the  hig 
bruin  began.  With  five  of  us  pulling  on  a 
strap  as  the  boys  took  turns  holding  back 
the  branches,  we  were  still  able  to  move  the 
bear  only  a few  yards  at  a time. 

Exhausted,  we  finally  reached  the  old 
logging  road.  An  ATV  made  the  drag  from 
there  out  of  the  woods  much  easier,  and  we 
were  able  to  back  a utility  trailer  up  to  a 
bank  where  we  could  drag  the  bear  onto  it. 
This  saved  us  from  having  to  lift  it  onto  the 
trailer. 

We  took  the  bear  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion check  station  in  Franklin.  The  first 


attempt  to  weigh  the  bear  proved  fu- 
tile as  the  hear  was  too  heavy  tor  the 
scales  normally  used.  We  moved  the 
hear  to  another  set  of  scales  at  the 
check  station  where  Conservation 
Officer  James  Deniker  examined  and 
officially  weighed  the  bear  at  462 
pounds. 

The  next  day.  Thanksgiving,  over 
200  people  came  to  my  home  to  see 
the  hear  and  take  pictures.  With  all 
the  interruptions  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  eat  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. After  dinner,  D.J.  Vanzandt  of 
Lifelike  Taxidermy  in  Franklin  came 
to  my  home,  took  measurements  and 
skinned  the  hear. 

I butchered  the  bear  myself,  and  my 
family  and  friends  consumed  all  the 
meat.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it 
was  absolutely  delicious. 

After  the  required  60  day  drying 
period,  the  skull  was  officially  scored 
at  20  14/16,  making  it  the  largest  hear 
from  Pennsylvania  ever  recorded  with 
the  Pope  and  Young  Cluh.  Several 
months  later  I learned  that  the  hear 
had  been  six  and  one-half  years  old. 

I had  a full  body  mount  made  of  my 
bear  and  today  it  sits  where  I am  able 
to  enjoy  it  each  evening  as  I sit  in  my 
living  room. 

I will  probably  never  hunt  bear  in 
Pennsylvania  again,  as  my  goal  of  tak- 
ing a bear  with  a bow  has  been  realized 
beyond  my  wildest  expectations.  My 
efforts  at  bear  hunting  now  are  cen- 
tered around  my  son  Derek  and  put- 
ting him  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  so  that  he  might  experience  the 
same  sort  of  thrill.  □ 


Black  Bear  — Archery 


Rank/Name 


County 

Hometown  Taken 


Year 

Taken  Score 


1 Rossman,  Larry  Franklin 


Venango  1992  20-14 
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A pface  of  Ravens 

Each  of  our  senses  seems  to  have  a hunting  month  designed  es- 
pecially for  it.  October  is  for  the  eyes.  Imagine  it  as  a huge  tapestry 
woven  in  hues  of  scarlet,  yellow,  russet  and  the  blue-violet  of  autumn  shad- 
ows. The  scene  illustrated  within  should  be  your  own,  but  it  must  be  rich  in 
tradition  with  a resplendent  border  design  of  oak  leaves,  gamebird  feathers 
and  grapevines.  See  October. 

Smell  November.  The  days  of  November  are  like  rows  of  stoppered,  un- 
labeled bottles,  each  filled  with  a surprise  fragrance.  One  bottle  contains 
the  pungent  odor  of  a fresh  buck  scrape,  another  the  sweet  smell  of  crushed 
fox  grapes.  In  yet  another  is  the  heady  scent  of  decaying  leaf  litter  that 
recalls  the  exciting  moments  before  ''ou  stepped  into  the  woods  for  the  first 
time.  Thankfully,  there  may  also  be  a bottle  with  the  aroma  of  wild  turkey 
roasting  in  the  oven.  Taste  November. 

Listen.  Distant  rifle  shots,  crow  calls,  the  rapid  crunch  of  frosty  leaves. 
Listen  closer  now.  The  snap  of  a twig,  the  snort  of  a deer,  the  snick  of  your 
safety  pushed  off.  Then,  the  gratifying  slish  of  your  deer  dragging  behind 
you.  Later,  you  try  to  remember  the  sound  of  your  shot,  but  can’t,  because 
you  never  hear  the  sound  of  your  own  killing  shot.  Hear  December. 

The  land  reaches  out  and  touches  you  during  a January  rabbit  hunt.  Black- 
berry thorns  rake  across  your  wrist  and  a whip-thin  branch  stings  a frozen 
cheek.  A cottontail  leaps  from  cover  and  your  shotgun  leaps  to  your  shoul- 
der and  the  rabbit  cartwheels  on  a crusty  snowbank.  In  your  hand  the  rabbit 
is  soft  and  warm  and  unbelievably  supple,  like  a hot  water  bottle.  Its  very 
being  is  the  antithesis  of  the  brittle  landscape.  Feel  January. 

Now,  in  February,  with  senses  satiated,  it  is  time  to  close  the  book  on 
another  season.  But  the  real  values  of  these  past  hunts  will  not  be  fully 
understood  until  we  look  back  and  realize  our  individual  roles  as  hunters. 
For  myself,  this  is  done  from  a different  vantage  point  than  a chair  by  the 
fire.  I take  to  the  woods  again,  up  past  the  farms,  through  the  foothills  and 
far  into  the  mountains,  to  a place  where  1 have  a clearer  perspective. 


The  farm  looks  warm  and  cozy  in  the  winter  land- 
scape,  hut  a short  distance  up  the  drifting  lane  the 
harsh  reality  of  the  season  is  apparent.  A male  kestrel 
perched  on  top  of  a sumac  tree  watches  for  mice  or 
voles  in  an  exposed  patch  of  weeds.  The  little  fah 
con  wears  the  colors  of  winter;  black,  white,  the  si- 
enna and  ochre  of  winter  weeds,  the  slate-hlue  of  dis- 
tant hills.  Spiracles  of  wind-driven  snow  from  the  top 
of  a drift  wash  across  and  freeze  on  my  glasses  and  1 miss 
seeing  the  kestrel  drop  down  onto  its  prey.  Falcons  have 
amazing  eyesight,  and  1 realize  that  1 would  be  hard 
pressed  to  see  a mouse  today  let  alone  catch  one  — 
especially  with  my  myopic  and  hifocaled  eyes  strug- 
gling to  see  through  ice-smeared  lenses. 


The  tresh  tracks  of  a red  fox  make  a beeline 
across  a cornfield  and  1 can’t  resist  following 
them.  The  fox  zigzags  through  a pine  woods, 
crisscrosses  a frozen  creek,  then  weaves 
through  a small  wetland.  In  a blackberry 
patch  its  tracks  mingle  with  those  of  a 
rabbit.  1 kick  out  the  cottontail  from 
under  a windfall  and  wonder  if  this 
rabbit  had  circled  hack  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  patch  when  it  de- 
tected the  fox.  1 try  to  follow  the 
fox  tracks  deeper  into  the  thicket, 
but  my  wool  sweater  gets  snagged  at 
every  turn.  If  1 was  wearing  the  thick, 
silky  winter  cc'iat  of  the  fox  1 could  slip  right  through. 
Instead,  1 give  up  the  trail  and  continue  upward. 


1 take  a break  above  a hemlock-tilled  hollow 
when  a flash  of  gray  catches  my  eye.  It  is  a hunt- 
ing goshawk  flying  from  tree  to  snow-laden  tree 
trying  to  flush  a grouse.  The  goshawk  is  a hand- 
some forest  raptor,  tormally  attired  in  gray  and 
white  with  black  accents.  Adult  birds  have  fi- 
ery, crimson  eyes.  The  big  hawk  pumps  to  the 
top  of  the  hollow  and  flares  dramatically  when  it 
sees  me.  As  1 flounder  over  snow  covered  windfalls 
and  slip  on  icy  rocks,  1 wish  1 had  the  agility  and 
speed  to  move  through  the  winter  woods  as  easily 
my  favorite  hawk. 
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The  footing  below  the  high,  boulder  strewn  escarp- 
ment is  treacherous.  Icicles  six  feet  long  hang  like 
menacing  fangs  in  front  of  the  black  maws  of  caves 
and  overhanging  ledges.  The  little  flat  above  the  es- 
carpment is  riddled  with  the  tracks  of  deer,  three 
turkeys,  a gray  fox,  two  grouse  and  a coyote.  The 
coyote  tracks  go  out  to  the  very  edge  of  a precipice 
that  offers  a spectacular  view  of  the  valley.  1 wonder 
if  the  coyote  howled  from  that  point  last  night.  1 know 
better  than  to  follow  coyote  tracks  in  mountainous  ter- 
rain. They  always  seem  to  have  some  far-off  destina- 
tion in  mind  and  1 don’t  have  the  stamina  to  run  up 
and  down  these  steep  inclines  like  the  little  “brush 
wolf”  either. 

The  barrage  of  rifle  shots  in  this  valley  during  deer 
season  must  he  like  the  ringing  of  a dinner  bell  for  scav- 
engers and  other  wildlife.  The  dozens  of  gutpiles  from  har- 
vested whitetails  are  like  a smorgasbord  of  delights  for  coyotes,  foxes,  ravens,  crows, 
opossums,  songbirds,  mice  and  other  animals.  A symbiotic  relationship  of  sorts  seems  to 
exist  between  coytoes  and  ravens.  When  ravens  discover  a deer  carcass  they  can  feed 
only  on  the  tongue,  eyes  or  other  orifices  because  their  beaks  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
penetrate  the  tough  hide.  But  the  teeth  of  a coyote  can,  and  even  though  they  may  eat 
most  of  the  deer,  there  always  remains  enough  for  several  raven-size  meals.  In  winter, 
even  a little  is  better  than  nothing.  Likewise,  coyotes  attracted  to  the  excited  calls  and 
activity  of  ravens  feeding  on  an  opened  carcass  benefit  from  the  find. 


On  top  of  the  mountain  1 settle  into  the  standing  shell  of  a burned  out  pine  to  wait. 
In  a while  they’ll  pass  by  — they  always  do.  Later,  1 hear  the  wind  whistling  over  and 
through  their  wings  before  1 see  them.  Two  ravens  course  hack  and  forth  along  the 
ridgeline.  Their  odd  calls  sound  like  the  utterances  of  old  men  mixing  words  with  hacks 
and  coughs.  Loud  cra-a^aks,  quorks,  croaks  and  guffaws  echo  across  the  valley.  They 
know  that  1 am  here,  and  1 believe  that  they  know  more  about  the  flow  of  life  on  these 
mountains  than  any  other  animal.  Ravens  can  live  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  up 
here  nothing  escapes  their  attention.  1 am  humbled  by  the  natural  abilities  and  physical 
prowess  of  the  other  wild  hunters,  hut  of  them  all  I would  like  to  be  most  like  the  raven, 
who  knows. 

Split  open  a milkweed  pod  and  watch  the  downy  seeds  lift  and  sail  in  the  wind.  There 
is  always  a childlike  impulse  to  run  after  them,  to  catch  a handful  and  release 
them  again.  For  me,  the  days  of  the  hunting  year  are  like  those 
airborne  seeds.  Today,  1 carried  a handful  of  those  days  to  this 
place  of  ravens  and  tossed  them  to  the  winds.  This  season 
done,  I let  the  woods  to  the  wild  hunters  and  head  home. 


V . N'  -■ 
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Insurance  for  the 
Future 

By  Bill  Capouillez,  Hydrogeologist, 

Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection  Division 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


ONGOING  RECLAMATION  occurring  on  SGL  75,  Lycoming  County,  which  has  already 
resulted  in  an  increased  trout  population  in  Otter  Run. 


W^HILE  THEY  may  not  get  the 
publicity  or  generate  the  inter- 
est as  a buck  harvest  or  eagle  recovery 
project,  the  Game  Commission  is  con- 
ducting many  outstanding  projects  to 
protect  and  improve  wildlife  habitat 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  hol- 
lowing are  just  a few  projects  under- 
way through  the  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Planning  and  Habitat  Protec- 
tion, a branch  of  the  agency’s  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Generally,  this  division  is  involved 
with  balancing  the  needs  of  industry 
and  the  environment  when  major 
projects  are  being  planned  or  con- 
ducted. Our  purpose  is  to  safeguard 
and  promote  wildlife  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat while  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  exploitation  of  the  state’s  natural 
resources.  This  may  seem  to  he  con- 


tradictory, but  we  have  several  pioneering 
projects  underway  that  are  already  show- 
ing tremendous  positive  results  for  both  the 
industry  and  the  environment. 

One  such  project  is  the  cleanup  of  a 
1 55-acre  abandoned  deepmine  complex  on 
SGL  93  in  Clearfield  County.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  state  agencies  and  private 
companies,  a project  is  underway  to  clean 
up  the  acid  mine  discharge  draining  from 
the  mine  into  Bark  Camp  Run. 

Basically,  to  alleviate  this  problem,  fly 
ash,  which  is  a residual  by-product  gener- 
ated from  the  burning  of  refuse,  is  being 
mixed  with  the  acidic  waters  and  then 
pumped  into  the  deepmine  through  a se- 
ries of  injection  wells.  The  fly  ash  on  con- 
tact with  water  forms  a cement-like  bar- 
rier that  helps  to  stabilize  the  deepmine 
complex  as  well  as  lower  the  pH  and  the 
metal  concentrations  of  the  acidic  water. 
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When  completed,  40,000  tons  of  aban- 
doned coal  mine  spoils,  large  refuse  piles, 
and  7,000  feet  of  unsafe  high  walls  will  have 
all  been  reclaimed.  Furthermore,  the  fly  ash 
being  used  in  the  process  is  currently  a 
waste  material  that  must  he  hauled  to  land- 
fills. Using  this  reclamation  process  as  an 
example,  we  hope  to  show  other  compa- 
nies how  they  can  turn  their  fly  ash  into  a 
valuable  commodity  rather  than  a costly 
waste  product. 

More  importantly,  this  project  will  im- 
prove the  water  quality,  turning  an  envi- 
ronmental eyesore  into  a healthy,  reveg- 
etated area  for  wildlife  and  people  to  en- 
joy now  and  in  the  future.  And  what  is  this 
costing  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania? 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  entire  project  is  not 
costing  sportsmen,  or  the  Game  Commis- 
sion anything. 

Another,  even  more  impressive  ex- 
ample of  how  we  work  with  industry  to 
enhance  wildlife  habitat  and  clean  up  the 
environment  is  about  to  begin  in  Butler 
County.  SGL  95  is  the  scene  of  a proposed 
watershed  abatement  project.  Located  on 
this  particular  game  lands  are  numerous 
acid  mine  discharges,  approximately  10 
acres  of  abandoned  spoils  and  unreclaimed 
lands,  and  over  24,000  tons  of  coal  refuse 
piles,  all  of  which  are  polluting  the  Slip- 
pery Rock  Creek  watershed. 


To  clean  up  this  mess,  the  division 
is  currently  negotiating  to  exchange 
the  24,000  tons  ot  existing  refuse, 
which  can  he  used  as  fuel  for  a local 
electrical  generating  facility,  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  entire  site  and  the 
elimination  of  the  acid  mine  dis- 
charges. Again,  this  is  costing  the 
Game  Commission  — sportsmen  — 
nothing.  In  effect,  the  Commission  is 
trading  the  abandoned  refuse  piles  for 
the  work  it  will  take  to  reclaim  the 
property  into  recreational  lands  and 
waters  people  will  be  able  to  quickly 
use  and  enjoy. 

Another  example  is  a 108-acre 
abatement  of  large  abandoned  surface/ 
deep  mine  operation  which  has  caused 
substantial  subsidence  damage  to  a 
high  school  in  Washington  County 
adjacent  to  SGL  117.  This  “subsidence 
damage”  is  due  to  the  ground  under 
the  school  caving  into  the  open  voids 
created  when  the  underlying  coal  seam 
was  mined.  Previous  efforts  to  stabi- 
lize the  subsidence  have  been  hindered 
because  mine  drainage  waters  under 
the  school  constantly  erode  away  any 
materials  placed  in  to  fill  the  deepmine 
complex. 

The  operator  involved  in  this 
project  has  already  started  a re-min- 
ing  operation  directly  related  to  the 
Tleepmine  complex,  which  has  drasti- 
caffy  reduced  the  tlowjSf  wafer  under 
the  school.  Because  of  this,  future  ef- 
forts to  stabilize  the  ground  under  the 
school  will  more  likely  succeed.  And 
as  far  as  the  Game  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, the  agency  will  receive  around 
$266,000  in  royalties  for  the  removal 
of  the  coal  currently  attributing  to  the 
mine  drainage  problem. 

Another  project  of  particular  inter- 
est is  occurring  along  Otter  Run  in 

UNSAFE  HIGHWALL  and  deepmine 
soon  to  be  reclaimed  on  SGL  93  in 
Clearfield  County. 
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Lycoming  County  on  SGL  75.  This 
project  has  entailed  the  reclamation 
of  approximately  110  acres  of 
deepmine  complexes,  and  an  addi- 
tional 368  acres  of  abandoned  surface 
mines. 

In  addition  to  reclaiming  the  area, 
the  operator  also  added  limestone  to 
reclaimed  areas,  which  has  so  im- 
proved the  quality  of  Otter  Run  that 
it  now  supports  viable  trout  popula- 
tions. In  addition  to  these  environ- 
mental benefits,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion collected  $3  million  in  royalties 
and  received  2,000  acres  of  additional 
game  lands. 

While  the  preceding  examples  were 
being  conducted  on  specific  sites,  this 
final  example  of  how  the  division 
works  with  industry  to  improve  wild- 
life habitat  is  the  new,  more  elaborate 
wildlife  habitat  planting  and  revegeta- 
tion plan  being  implemented  on  all 
Commission  leased  oil  and  gas  well 
sites.  To  see  this  new  procedure  in 
work,  visit  SGL  273  in  Indiana  County 
or  SGL  96  in  Venango  County. 

As  prescribed  in  the  new  planting 
plan,  a vatiety  of  habitat  types  is  de- 
veloped around  well  sites.  A 25-foot 
border  cut  around  the  well  site  area 
will  he  developed  such  that  the  habi- 
tat will  range  from  mature  trees  around 
the  outside  to  saplings  and  then  her- 
baceous openings  around  the  actual 
well.  Later,  these  sites,  which  are  ap- 
proximately 1 ° acres  each,  are  planted 
in  a mixtute  of  clover,  oats,  flat  pea. 


CLEANUP  EFFORTS  on  a 
portion  of  SGL  95.  Abandoned 
spoil  piles  and  debris  are 
targeted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Slippery  Rock  watershed. 

and  an  interspersing  of  10  stan- 
dard-sized apple  trees.  Not 
only  are  these  areas  proving  to 
he  wildlife  oases,  but  all  roads 
leading  to  them  will  be  planted 
to  create  optimum  edge  and 
habitat  diversity. 

The  most  recent  oil/gas  lease  awarded 
by  the  Commission  has  resulted  in  seven 
such  “wildlife  oases.”  And,  as  1 hope  you’re 
beginning  to  understand,  this  is  not  cost- 
ing the  Commission  anything.  In  fact,  the 
agency  will  earn  close  to  $4-3  million  in 
revenue  over  the  next  20  years. 

Again,  these  different  wildlife  habitat 
and  abatement  projects  are  not  costing  the 
Commission,  or  sportsmen,  not  one  cent. 
They’re  all  part  of  our  leasing  or  permit- 
ting procedures  which  miners  and  other 
operators  must  follow.  Royalties  and  other 
revenues  received  for  the  development 
and/or  extraction  of  the  minerals  or  gas  are 
an  added  bonus.  These  monies  are  placed 
into  the  Game  Fund  and  are  used  to  pur- 
chase additional  game  lands  and  pay  for 
wildlife  habitat  improvement  projects.  In 
short,  the  division  has  ensured  and  fulfilled 
its  obligations  to  both  the  sportsmen  and 
the  wildlife  by  providing  improved  habi- 
tats, increased  recreational  acreage,  and 
promoting  the  natural  resources  of  the 
commonwealth. 

When  you  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  division  also  reviews  the  poten- 
tial environmental  impact  to  wildlife  for 
hundreds  of  additional  projects  through- 
out the  commonwealth,  from  proposed 
highway  construction  to  the  installation  of 
industrial  parks  and  dams,  it’s  easy  to  see 
the  overall  influence  the  division  has  on 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  commodi- 
ties, wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment ttuly  is  the  sportsman’s  insurance  for 
the  future.  □ 
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Real  Sportsman 

Huntingdon  — I noticed  a hunter  with 
a bulging  game  bag  on  SGL  67  during  the 
early  small  game  season.  The  overloaded 
game  bag  looked  suspicious;  1 thought  it 
may  have  contained  an  illegal  turkey. 
Checking  the  hunter,  though,  1 was  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  find,  in  addition  to  a 
grouse  and  four  squirrels,  a garbage  bag 
filled  with  cans,  bottles  and  other  trash  he 
had  picked  up. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 


Don’t  Feed  The  Sears 

Potter  — WCOs  in  the  Northcentral 
Region  spend  a lot  of  time  responding  to 
nuisance  bear  activity.  Some  problems  are 
unavoidable,  but  more  often  the  problems 
are  due  to  thoughtlessness.  Many  campers, 
as  well  as  permanent  residents,  feed  bears. 
They  enjoy  seeing  the  animals  but  often 
don’t  experience  damage  as  long  as  they 
continue  providing  food.  What  they  fail  to 
realize  is  that  many  times  their  neighbors 
are  suffering  severe  damage.  Furthermore, 
many  hears  are  losing  their  natural  fear  of 
man,  making  them  far  more  dangerous. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
COUDERGRORT 


Some  People  Have  All  The  Luck 

Bradford  — This  past  season  a hunter 
shot  a nice  buck,  hut  had  to  trail  the  animal 
approximately  five  miles.  After  dispatch- 
ing the  deer,  he  realized  he  had  a long  hike 
ahead  of  him  through  a rural  area,  so  he 
walked  to  the  nearest  road  to  get  help. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  the  first  vehicle 
he  saw  turned  out  to  be  a taxi  cab.  His  good 
luck  doesn’t  end  there.  When  he  returned 
with  a friend,  he  was  in  time  to  thwart  an 
attempt  to  steal  his  deer.  The  would-be 
thief  had  field-dressed  the  deer  and  had 
dragged  it  out  to  the  road  before  being 
apprehended.  Now,  if  only  the  lucky  hunter 
had  been  wearing  fluorescent  orange  and 
put  his  tag  on  the  buck,  it  would  have  been 
the  luckiest  day  of  his  life. 

— WCO  Richard  P Larnerd  II,  Warren 
Center 


Think  About  It 

Training  School  — Taking  part  in  the 
investigation  of  a turkey  hunting  accident, 
I realized  how  two  people’s  lives  were 
changed  forever  because  of  the  incident. 
The  shooter  will  have  to  live  with  his  deed 
and  the  victim  will  have  to  live  with  his 
injuries.  Neither  hunter  was  wearing  the 
required  fluorescent  orange  clothing. 

— Trainee  Vernon  I.  Perry  III 


The  Good  Ole  Daye 

1 checked  a bear  killed  by  John  Johns  of 
New  Stanton.  Mr.  Johns  told  me  he  has 
been  hunting  for  40  years  and  this  was  the 
second  bruin  he  has  taken.  He  shot  his  first 
the  year  before,  and  that  same  year  took  a 
12-point  buck.  According  to  John,  hunt- 
ing continues  to  get  better  and  better. 

— LMO  David  R.  Roprenhaver, 

Everett 
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Out  Of  This  World 

Training  School  — On  assignment  in 
Venango  County  I checked  a successful 
turkey  hunter  near  Venus.  Surprisingly,  his 
hometown  was  iMars. 

— Trainee  Patrick  L.  Snickles 


They’re  Not  Pets 

W.A.YNE  — A woman  near  Bethany  was 
amazed  to  find  a large  antlered  deer  watch- 
ing  her  from  only  30  feet  away  as  she 
worked  in  her  garden.  Because  the  deer  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  her 
presence,  she  went  into  the  house,  got  an 
apple,  and  went  back  outside  and  held  it 
out  towards  the  deer.  The  animal  ap- 
proached with  no  apparent  fear  and  low- 
ered its  head,  but,  instead  of  taking  the 
apple,  it  struck  the  woman  with  its  antlers. 
She  was  treated  at  the  hospital  for  bruises, 
cuts  and  scratches.  This  is  a tine  exampl-e  of 
~how  seemingly  cute  and  docile  wild  ani- 
mals can  be  dangerous. 

— WCO  Donald  K.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 

Like  Father,  Like  Son 

Jefferson — Doing  my  monthly  reports 
one  day,  I noticed  my  son  driving  his  little 
car  around  the  basement  with  a stuffed 
reindeer  on  the  back  of  the  car.  I asked  my 
daughter  why  he  had  the  reindeer  on  the 
back  and  without  hesitation  she  replied, 
“Oh,  he’s  just  pretending  he’s  you.” 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Srookville 


Smart  Sruin 

Forest  — Before  our  title  was  changed 
to  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer,  we  were 
known  as  Game  Protectors.  1 think  wild 
animals  like  the  old  name  better.  The  Fri- 
day night  before  bear  season  a young  bruin 
was  prowling  around  my  home  and  stood 
on  the  back  porch.  Because  there  was  no 
food  to  be  found  on  the  porch  I can  only 
assume  that  it  was  there  to  seek  refuge  with 
the  local  Game  Protector  to  wait  out  the 
hear  season. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

“You’re  Up” 

Training  School  — WCO  Dick  Karper 
and  I responded  to  a call  about  an  injured 
owl.  Dick  slipped  on  his  heavy  rubber  gloves, 
grabbed  the  barred  owl,  and  eased  it  off  the 
fence.  With  clenched  teeth  Dick  said,  “It 
got  me.”  The  gloves  failed  to  stop  sharp 
talons.  Two  days  later  we  received  another 
call  about  an  injured  owl.  Guess  who  slipped 
the  gloves  on  this  time? 

— Trainee  3.D.  Kreider 

“No  Lack  Of  Deer,  But  . . 

Clinton  — I hear  many  comments 
about  the  lack  of  deer,  but  sportsmen  may 
want  to  ask  the  first  five  people  I checked 
this  past  season  opener  why  they  didn’t  tag 
their  deer.  Could  it  be  they  felt  the  herd 
nfeeded  some  extra  trimming?  Perhaps  the 
VsiJ^^tlerless  deer  killed dn-my  district  dur- , 
ing  the  first  two  days  of  buck  season  were 
shot  for  the  same  reason? 

— WCO  Ren  Packard,  Mill  Hall 

It  Makes  You  Wonder 

Training  School  — I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  deer  decoy  in  catch- 
ing road  hunters.  It  was  amazing  that  sev- 
eral violators  continued  to  shoot  at  the 
decoy  even  after  we  used  our  vehicle  siren 
to  announce  our  presence.  One  violator 
said  he  thought  the  deer  was  making  the 
noise. 

— Trainee  Gary  D.  Sparks 
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Indiana  — Student  officer  Pat  Snickles 
processed  a nuisance  bear  that  we  trapped. 
After  some  minor  equipment  difficulties 
Snickles  managed  to  get  the  bear  tranquil- 
ized  and  attached  the  ear  tags,  followed  by 
a less  than  “delicate”  removal  of  a tooth  to 
be  used  in  aging  the  bear.  After  we  took  the 
bear  to  the  release  site,  Pat  opened  the  door 
and  the  bruin  made  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic exits  I have  ever  seen,  running  and 
crashing  through  brush  until  it  was  out  of 
earshot.  Both  the  bear  and  I are  glad  Pat 
didn’t  decide  to  become  a dentist. 

— WCO  Melvin  A.  Schake,  Homer 
City 


Cross  Section 

Montgomery  — While  conducting  sur- 
veys at  local  butcher  shops  during  the  ar- 
chery season,  I was  amazed  at  the  types  of 
hunters  who  were  successful  this  year.  They 
ranged  from  professional  white  collar  work- 
ers, to  laborers,  from  the  young  (14  years 
old)  to  the  young  at  heart  (senior  resident 
license  holders).  One  man  was  extremely 
proud  of  his  first  deer  taken.  This  gentle- 
man has  to  use  a cane  to  get  around,  but 
that  did  not  stop  him  from  utilizing  a cross- 
bow (with  the  proper  permit)  to  harvest  a 
doe  in  Montgomery  County. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 

You  Asked 

Westmoreland  — 1 was  using  a 
mounted  beaver  to  explain  its  habits  to  a 
Cub  Scout  group  and  I queried  the  chil- 
dren on  what  kind  of  teeth  a beaver  has. 
Expecting  someone  to  say,  “Continually 
growing  teeth,”  I was  surprised  when  a boy 
raised  his  hand  and  answered,  “buck  teeth.” 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell,  Mt. 
Pleasant 

The  Shoe  Is  On  The  Other  Foot 

Training  School  — In  recent  years 
hunters  have  voiced  concern  about  the 
lack  of  deer  in  the  northern  counties.  This 
past  season  as  I was  working  in  Elk  County 
I saw  plenty  of  deer  and  some  nice-racked 
bucks  taken,  but  the  hunting  pressure  was 
very  light.  If  deer  could  talk  1 think  they 
would  ask  the  question,  “Where  are  all  the 
hunters?” 

— Trainee  Daniel  E.  Figured 

Happy  With  The  Program 

Training  School  — While  stocking 
pheasants  1 learned  that  sportsmen  are  not 
the  only  hunters  that  benefit  from  the 
Commission’s  stocking  program.  As  I re- 
leased several  birds,  a marsh  hawk  swooped 
from  the  sky  and  grabbed  a pheasant.  I 
wonder  if  the  hawk  would  support  a license 
increase? 

— Trainee  Charles  E.  Statler 


It  Worke 

Training  School  — While  sitting 
against  a tree  wrapped  with  an  orange  safety 
band  and  wearing  my  orange  hat  and  vest, 
I not  only  bagged  a turkey,  but  had  the 
whole  flock  walk  within  15  feet.  So  much 
for  the  orange  controversy. 

— Trainee  George  J.  Miller 


Conservationists 

Training  School  — Many  Lancaster 
County  hunters  donated  the  ears  of  the 
rabbits  they  took  this  past  season.  The  ears 
are  used  for  cancer  research  at  the  Hershey 
Medical  Center.  A fine  example  of  hunters 
helping  more  than  wildlife. 

— Trainee  Richard  J.  Lurinsry 
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Resourceful 

Pike  — You  never  know  what  might 
come  in  handy  when  you’re  on  patrol. 
That’s  why  I try  and  keep  as  much  gear  in 
my  vehicle  as  possible.  For  instance,  one 
night,  Deputy  J im  Sinclair  was  kind  enough 
to  share  his  pepperoni  with  Deputy  Doug 
Lutz  and  me.  A small  piece  of  it  lodged 
between  my  two  front  teeth.  After  ex- 
hausting all  means  of  removing  it,  Doug 
pointed  out  a wild  turkey  beard  on  my  dash 
. . . makes  great  dental  floss  in  a pinch. 
— WCO  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford 


Big  Appetite 

Huntingdon  — On  August  24,  deputy 
Ken  Hoffman  and  1 trapped  a hear  that 
weighed  206  pounds.  We  took  the  bruin  30 
mUes  away  and  released  it,  only  to  have  it 
killed  30  days  later,  on  a highway  near 
where  it  was  originally  trapped.  The  bear’s 
weight  had  increased  to  270  pounds. 

— WCO  Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria 

Quality 

I’ve  never  seen  so  many  nice  bucks 
harvested  as  this  past  deer  season.  I field 
checked  deer  taken  on  both  public  and 
private  lands  that  had  from  four  to  nine 
points.  The  spreads  of  the  racks  were  much 
wider  and  the  antlers  much  thicker  than  in 
previous  years.  It  appears  that  the  abun- 
dant food  conditions  in  1994  and  1995 
have  left  us  with  a healthy  deer  herd  in  the 
northeast. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldsdoro 


“Thought  IVe  Seen  It  AH” 

Elk  — 1 saw  a flashlight  beam  being  cast 
about  a field  in  a residential  area  of  Ridgway 
Borough.  Knowing  that  deer  frequented 
the  area  1 investigated  the  source  of  the 
light  and  discovered  four  young  men  with 
a flashlight,  a tomahawk,  a claw  hammer 
and  an  18-inch  throwing  knife.  The  indi- 
viduals tried  to  explain  that  they  were  only 
out  walking.  1 extracted  the  truth  after 
thoroughly  questioning  the  individuals. 
Knowing  that  gunshots  would  be  heard, 
they  wanted  to  get  close  enough  to  a deer  to 
us ; their  throwable  weapons.  It  seems  there 
will  always  he  those  who  devise  new  meth- 
ods in  their  attempt  to  outwit  law  enforce- 
ment. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Sodenhorn, 
Ridgway 

Expanding  Population 

Mercer  — This  season’s  harvest  of  eight 
black  hears  in  the  county  was  twice  the 
previous  high  kill.  Once  not  considered 
bear  range,  Mercer  County  has  now  shown 
that  we  do  have  bear  in  huntahle  numbers. 
Last  year’s  harvest  was  from  the  eastern 
edge  in  the  Sandy  Lake  area,  hut  our  bear 
are  spread  across  the  county. 

— WCO  Donald  0.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 

Bear  Jitters 

Schuylkill  — A hear  was  causing  quite 
a stir  in  the  Forest  Hills  section  of  Pottsville 
recently.  1 didn’t  realize  how  edgy  some 
folks  were  becoming  though,  until  I spoke 
with  one  woman  who  owns  a dog  named 
“Bear.”  She  was  taking  Bear  for  a walk  one 
day  when  she  encountered  a gentleman 
walking  a small  terrier.  The  smaller  dog 
quickly  got  Bear’s  attention  and  the  woman, 
attempting  to  keep  her  German  shepherd 
under  control,  yelled  “Bear,  Bear.”  With- 
out hesitation,  the  man  scooped  up  his 
terrier,  tucked  the  dog  under  his  arm  and 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction  in  a big 
hurry. 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Pine  Grove 
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Looks  Like  The  Real  Thing 

Potter  — I received  a refreshing  out- 
look of  at  least  one  of  our  sportsmen  during 
the  past  deer  season.  1 was  working  a deer 
decoy  when  this  gentleman  pulled  up  and 
spotted  the  dummy  deer.  He  proceeded  to 
video  the  decoy  for  several  minutes  then 
parked  his  vehicle  200  yards  down  the  road 
and  began  to  stalk  the  take  deer.  He  was 
rather  disappointed  when  1 told  him  the 
deer  was  not  real. 

— WCO  David  L.  Stewart,  Austin 

Plenty  Out  There  Yet 

Huntingdon  — With  52  bruins  taken 
in  the  county  last  season  you  would  think 
nuisance  bear  calls  would  decline.  Two 
days  after  the  season  ended  1 set  a trap  for 
one  nuisance  bear,  and  the  following  week 
WCO  Lukish  picked  up  a roadkilled  bruin 
and  trapped  another. 

— WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 

Modern  Conveniencee 

Washington  — A man  told  me  his 
grandson  was  interested  in  the  outdoors 
and  insisted  on  accompanying  him  on  a 
turkey  hunt.  After  a successful  hunt  the 
man  was  surprised  that  the  boy  wanted  to 
watch  him  clean  the  bird.  After  watching 
for  a while,  his  grandson  said  with  a puzzled 
look  on  his  face,  “Where’s  the  red  thing.” 
The  man  asked  what  he  meant  and  the  boy 
said,  “The  thing  that  pops  up  when  the 
turkey  is  done.” 

— WCO  Douglas  E.  Dunrerley, 
McMurray 


It’s  Included 

Snyder  — 1 assisted  a hunter  whose  ve- 
hicle had  a flat  tire.  He  had  a spare  and  a 
jack,  but  no  wrench.  1 jokingly  told  the 
hunter  that  the  rental  fee  for  using  my  jack 
was  high.  Without  hesitation,  he  said  he 
thought  the  rental  fee  was  included  in  the 
cost  of  his  hunting  license.  I guess  there  are 
a lot  of  things  included  in  the  cost  of  a 
hunting  license  that  are  taken  for  granted. 

— WCO  Steven  D.  Sernardi,  Penns 
Creer 

Maybe  Now  He’ll  Listen 

Tioga  — 1 constantly  kid  my  neighbor- 
ing officer,  Bill  Bower,  for  sneaking  into  my 
district.  He  claims  that  his  area  is  “cleaned 
up”  and  that  he  is  only  helping  me  do  the 
same.  I’ve  warned  him  of  the  dire  conse- 
quence if  1 caught  him  patrolling  my  dis- 
trict. Last  November,  while  again  trying  to 
enter  my  area,  a large  tree  fell  across  the 
road  demolishing  his  state  vehicle.  “Sorry 
about  that  Bill,  but  1 told  you  so.” 

— WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield 


Training  School  — 1 was  ready  to  re- 
lax after  the  long  drive  to  Susquehanna 
County  for  field  training.  Within  15  min- 
utes of  my  arrival,  however,  WCO  Don 
Burchell  had  me  standing  in  a pond  with 
my  trousers  and  sleeves  rolled  up  trying  to 
remove  the  engineering  work  of  a heaver 
before  the  roadway  became  flooded. 

— Trainee  Randy  L.  Shoup 
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Rich  Pawling 
captures  NAI  award 


IN  WHAT  should  certainly  come  as 
no  surprise  to  anybody  who  saw  his 
history  of  the  Game  Commission  pro- 
gram,  Richard  Pawling  received  the 
1995  Excellence  in  Interpretation 
Award  from  the  National  Association 
tor  Interpretation  (NAI). 

The  presentation  was  made  during 
the  closing  ceremony  of  this  years  an- 
nual  conference  held  November  27- 
30  at  the  Buena  Vista  Palace,  at  Walt 
Disney  World  Village. 

The  award,  according  to  NAI  presi- 
dent Dr.  Gail  Vander  Stoep,  goes  only 
to  the  “Cream  of  the  cream.”  It  is 
presented  annually  to  an  individual, 
institution  or  agency  that  has  displayed 
excellence  in  the  ptactice  of  frontline 
held  interpretation  and,  through  their 
efforts,  have  influenced  others  in  the 
profession. 

More  than  800  historic  interpret- 
ers, naturalists  and  other  educators 
from  parks,  historic  sites,  univetsities 
and  museums  from  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada  attended  this  year’s 
conference. 

In  his  acceptance  speech.  Pawling 
credited  those  who  passed  the  “baton 
of  life”  to  him,  giving  special  credit  to 
his  late  father.  Dr.  J.  Allen  Pawling, 
former  art  professot  at  Kutztown  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  conference,  entitled  “Interpre- 
tation: The  Real  Magic,”  featured  more 
than  100  presentations,  including  a 
living  history  workshop  by  Pawling 
and  keynote  addresses  by  Charles 


Kuralt  and  Stewart  Udall. 

Pawling  currently  teaches  as  an 
adjunct  cultural  geography  professor 
at  Penn  State  University/Berks  Cam- 
pus (where  he  was  honored  in  1993  as 
the  “Outstanding  Adjunct  Professor 
of  the  Year”),  as  well  as  being  owner  of 
History  Alive!,  a consulting  firm 
founded  in  1991  that  provides  train- 
ing workshops,  historic  character  de- 
sign, historical  drama  script  wtiting 
and  living  history  programs.  Since 
1991,  over  20  historic  characters  have 
been  developed  and  performed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Most  of 
Pawling’s  programs  portray  the  lives  of 
the  common  laborers  of  the  past,  in- 
cluding coal  miners,  ironworkers,  ca- 
nal captains  and  railroad  trackmen.  In 
1995  he  took  a year  off  from  his  teach- 
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ing  assignments  to  design  and  present 
a dramatic/multimedia  program  sum- 
marizing the  100-year  history  of  the 
Game  Commission.  Pawling  per- 
formed more  than  230  programs 
throughout  the  state  to  school  assem- 
blies and  adult  groups. 

From  1984  through  1990,  Pawling 
was  a National  Park  Ranger  assigned 


to  Hopewell  Furnace  National  His- 
toric Site.  His  NPS  accomplishments 
include  the  creation  and  design  of  the 
first  person  programming  (living  his- 
tory) at  Hopewell  Furnace  and  subse- 
quent winner  of  the  “Interpreter  of  the 
Year  ( Freeman  Tilden  Award ) ” for  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Region  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1989. 


Wild  Resources  Education  Workshop 


SLIPPERY  ROCK  University,  Safari 
Club  International,  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  other  natural  resource 
agencies  are  sponsoring  a week-long 
workshop,  June  23-29,  at  Slippery  Rock 
University,  for  elementary  teachers  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  envi- 
ronmental education  and  incorporat- 
ing it  into  their  curricula. 

The  program  will  include  curricula 
for  K.A.R.E.,  Project  Learning  Tree, 
Project  WILD  and  Environmental 
Respect,  (participants  will  receive  cer- 
tification in  the  first  three  programs). 
Aquatics,  wetlands,  forestry,  wildlife 
and  endangered  species  will  receive 
particular  attention. 

Participants  will  also  be  shown  how 


to  incorporate  environmental  educa- 
tion into  their  classroom  teachings 
and,  among  other  things,  receive  an 
overview  of  Chapter  5 requirements 
for  environmental  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

All  lodging,  meals,  texts  and  mate- 
rials will  be  provided.  Graduate  credit 
is  available  at  the  expense  of  the  par- 
ticipant. Each  school  district  may  sub- 
mit no  more  than  two  participants  and 
two  alternates. 

A $100  deposit  per  participant  is 
required  with  registration.  The  deposit 
will  be  totally  refunded  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

Eor  further  information  call  412- 
738-2598. 


4-H  Shooting  Sports  Instructor 

Training  Offered 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  4-H  Shoot- 
ing Sports  committee  is  planning  to 
conduct  a statewide  instructor  train- 
ing workshop  May  17-19  in 
Lackawanna  County.  Rifle,  pistol, 
shotgun  and  archery  instructor  certi- 
fication courses  will  be  offered  for 
volunteers  interested  in  working  with 
4-H  youth  programs.  The  program 
will  also  provide  information  on  4-H 


wildlife  habitat  improvement  and 
other  outdoor  projects. 

The  training  is  funded  in  part  by  a 
“Eriends  of  the  NRA”  grant  and  Fed- 
eral Cartridge  Corp. 

For  more  information  contact  local 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Coop- 
erative Extension  offices  or  Tioga 
County  Extension  agent  Earle  D. 
Robbins,  (717-724-9120). 
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Senate  group  tours  Middle  Creek 


MEMBERS  ot  the  Senate 
Game  &.  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee toured  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  area 
last  September.  During  the 
tour,  PGC  biologist  John 
Dunn  demonstrated  duck 
handing  techniques  and 
explained  the  importance 
of  the  agency’s  ongoing  re- 
search programs  on  ducks 
and  geese. 

In  connection  with  the 
tour,  the  Senate  group  met  formally 
and  approved  Senate  Bill  944,  the 
Pennsylvania  Migratory  Game  Bird 
Hunting  License  Legislatitan,  spon- 
sored by  the  committee’s  chairman. 


Jennifer  Zeamer 

Senator  Edward  Helfrick.  The  bill  then 
passed  the  senate  and  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  Game  & Fish- 
eries Committee. 


Meat  processor  charged  with  illegal 
sales  of  wildlife 


A BERKS  COUNTY  meat  processor 
has  been  charged  with  selling  meat 
products  containing  venison  and  for 
possessing  a deer  not  properly  tagged 
or  marked.  In  all,  12  charges  were 


filed,  and  if  found  guilty  the  defendant 
could  face  fines  and  costs  of  about 
$9,000.  Charges  were  filed  by  WCO 
Robert  Prall  and  stem  from  an  investi- 
gation begun  in  the  fall  of  1993. 


Price  changes  on  PGC  sale  items 


TO  MAKE  it  easier  on  consumers 
ordering  or  purchasing  Game  Com- 
mission books,  videos  and  other  items, 
the  agency  has  made  price  changes  on 
many  items  that  will  total  even  dollar 
amounts  after  state  sales  tax  is  added 
in. 

The  $9.43  cost  of  our  Big  Game 
Records  Book,  for  example,  will  amount 
to  $10  after  the  6 percent  state  sales 
tax  (57  cents)  is  added  on.  At  $2.83, 
the  total  cost  of  a turkey  alter  band  will 
amount  to  an  even  $3  after  state  sales 
tax  is  figured  in.  The  peregrine  falcon 
WTFW  patch,  $4-72,  will  cost  an  even 


$5  with  tax. 

Overall,  prices  for  some  items  have 
been  increased  slightly  while  others 
were  decreased.  A complete  list  with 
up-to-date  prices  is  on  the  following 
page. 

Be  sure  to  note  that  orders  are  now 
being  accepted  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  new  video,  “Pennsyl- 
vania Whitetails:  Living  with  Change,” 
and  for  “Spring  Birds,"  a new  print  by 
Stephen  Leed  in  the  “Birds  of  the 
Season”  print  series.  This  painting  will 
he  featured  on  the  April  Game  News 
cover. 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 


Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  $14.15 

100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  by  ]oe  Kosack  12.22 

PA  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  by  Kathy  & Hal  Korber  12.22 

Bircls  o/ Pennsyk’ania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Wild  Game  Gookbook  4.72 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

Ducks  at  a Distance  .94 

“On  the  Ttail  ot  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


“Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing)  WTFW  Patches 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed  1996  Peregrine  $4.72 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick  1995  Beaver  2.83 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton  1988  Snowy  Egret  2.83 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

_ Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  &.  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 


SPORT  Items 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  2.83 

SPORT  Patch  .94 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1996  — Black  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt  $5.50 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  5.50 


Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“Summer  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remit- 
tance (do  not  send  cash)  to: 
PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797 

Pennsylvania  residents  must 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Often  thought  of  as  terms  describing 
distinct  geographic  regions,  people  and  deer 
should  be  locally  categorized  as  ..  . 

Ridge  Runners  Or 
Flatlanders 


OU’RE  from  Pennsylvania,”  my  uncle 
JL  said,  poking  a weather-roughened 
forefinger  at  my  husband’s  chest.  “You’re 
one  of  them  ridge  runners!”  Uncle  T.  was 
just  a Jersey  farm  hoy  himself,  for  all  his  six 
toot  four  and  white  hair,  and  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  anyone  who  lived  higher  than 
his  coastal  plain  black  ditt  fields  was  ftom 
the  hills.  Especially  if  they  were  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

After  1 moved  to  Pennsylvania,  1 found 
to  my  surptise  that  according  to  the  na- 
tives, the  state  is  divided  into  two  regions. 
One  side  is  inhabited  by  flatlanders,  the 
other  by  ridge  runners.  I’ve  lived  and  trav- 
eled around  the  state,  and  though  I’ve 
gained  a feeling  that  a flatlander  is  genet- 
ally  someone  who  lives  south  ot  Route  80, 
the  name  isn’t  always  well-deserved.  After 
all,  compare  the  ground  in  northern  Erie 
County,  or  northern  Potter  County,  to  the 
sharp  up  and  down  terrain  around  Pitts- 
burgh or  the  ridges  just  north  of  Harrisburg. 
Who  then  is  a flatlandet  and  who  a ridge 
runner? 

Elatlander  and  ridge  runner  should  he 
localized  labels  rather  than  apply  to  whole 
tegions  ot  the  state.  In  many  sections  of 
Pennsylvania,  flat  terrain  runs  right  up 
against  the  ridges,  and  hills  tower  over 
next-door  bottomland.  A huntet  can  he 
both  a flatlandet  and  a ridge  runner  in  one 
day,  and  do  it  in  the  same  pair  of  boots. 


Most  of  Pennsylvania  has  a roll  to  it  — 
great  news  for  scenery  lovers.  Woods  with- 
out a view  ate  boring.  Michigan,  for  in- 
stance, has  extensive  forests  but  practically 
no  high  vantage  points  from  which  to  ad- 
mite  them.  The  solid  line  of  ttees  alongside 
the  level  road  just  cries  for  an  opening  with 
a lookout  to  some  fataway  hill.  A glimpse 
or  two  in  the  valley  of  the  Au  Sable  and 
some  high  points  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Uppet  Peninsula  are  about  it.  A Penn- 
sylvania ridge  runner  longs  for  the  over- 
looks of  home. 

The  view  is  one  of  the  biggest  teasons 
fot  hunters  to  be  tidge  runners.  Up  here  is 
the  panorama  the  birds  see.  Standing  on 
some  lonely  cliff,  you’re  as  aloft  as  a hawk 
and  experience  some  of  its  predator’s  power, 
looking  down  on  the  small  stuff  in  the 
valley.  Prom  this  vantage  you  get  the 
immensity  of  the  landscape,  a feel  for  the 
taw  power  of  the  earth,  for  all  these  hills 
pushed  up  so  high.  In  the  distance,  as  ridge 
follows  ridge,  the  rocks  and  trees  blend  to 
one  soft  color,  with  a pearly  mist  in  the 
hollows,  the  breath  of  the  living  land. 

You’re  not  the  only  ridge  runner  on  the 
mountain,  or  so  you  hope.  There’s  a certain 
kind  of  deer  in  the  hills,  not  distinct  by 
species  or  subspecies,  hut  by  reputation.  It’s 
one  thing  to  get  a buck;  it’s  another  to  get 
a mountain  buck. 

The  mountains  are  where  The  Wild 
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FLATLANDER  or  ridge  runner? 
Whitetails  of  the  ridges,  in  reality  or 
maybe  just  imagination,  are  thought 
of  as  wilder  than  deer  that  eat  in  your 
garden  back  home. 


lives,  in  spirit  at  least.  The  whitetails  of  the 
ridges,  in  reality  or  maybe  just  imagination, 
are  thought  of  as  wilder  than  the  deer  that 
eat  in  your  neighbor’s  garden  back  home. 
Ridge  runner  deer  aren’t  more  wary;  after 
all,  “city  deer”  are  tops  at  being  close  to 
people,  yet  avoiding  them.  But  mountain 
bucks  are  a symbol  of  wildlife  living  di- 
vorced from  man,  existing  in  magnificent 
arrogance  without  us.  A wide-spreading 
rack  taken  near  town  is  great  and  appropri- 
ately admired  by  the  local  sportsmen,  but 
when  a hunter  says  he  shot  “a  mountain  8- 
point,”  although  it  may  fit  inside  the  subur- 
ban deer’s  antlers,  those  who  appreciate 
the  ridge  runners  rank  it  just  as  high. 

Ridge  runner  whitetails  live  where  the 
soil  is  poor,  the  rocks  sharp  and  the  weather 
bad.  Up  on  the  mountain  top,  laurel  grows 
thick  and  twisted,  and  the  trees  battle  to 
grow  at  all.  Deer  walk  knife-edge  trails 
along  steep  ridge  faces,  on  the  same  paths 
their  forebears  have  pounded  flat  for  gen- 
erations. Finding  deer  along  these  trails 
might  seem  simple  — after  all,  where  else 
are  they  going  to  walk?  But  spook  them  and 
they’ll  show  you  what  a whitetail’s  hind- 
quarters are  for,  powerful  muscles  driving 


up  and  over  the  top.  You  huff  and 
puff  on  two  inept  legs  to  follow  them. 

If  you  have  seen  the  Mountain 
State’s  rock-hack  ridges,  whether 
from  the  overlook  at  Spruce  Knob  or 
the  view  to  two  mountain-crinkled 
states  from  Reddish  Knob,  you  be- 
lieve the  saying  that  West  Virginia 
ironed  out  would  be  bigger  than 
Texas.  Yet  here  and  there  in  the 
valleys  along  the  bigger  streams,  even 
West  Virginia  has  flat  land.  We  non- 
residents hunt  the  hills  in  the  public 
access  of  the  national  forest;  the  lo- 
cals hunt  the  private  land  bucks  in 
the  bottom. 

The  flatland  deer,  of  course,  are  bigger. 
The  lowlands  are  where  the  food  is  — the 
crops,  the  corn,  the  browse-filled  thickets, 
the  big,  fenceline  oaks.  No  energy-sapping 
hills  are  here,  only  an  occasional  barbed 
wire  fence  to  vault.  The  rich,  warm  soil 
spreads  its  abundance  and  the  living,  as 
they  say,  is  easy. 

And  so  is  the  hunting,  if  you  don’t  mind 
wet  feet.  Bottom  lands,  in  whatever  state, 
are  by  definition  where  the  water  lies.  The 
flat  land  hunter  won’t  wear  off  his  boot 
treads  on  boulders,  but  his  footgear  might 
be  ruined  from  dampness.  Rubber  and  Gore- 
Tex  are  the  way  to  go.  Just  ask  an  Erie 
Countian. 

In  Erie  County,  as  in  countless  flat  lands 
across  Pennsylvania,  next  to  the  smorgas- 
bord in  the  farmer’s  field  is  the  swamp,  and 
in  the  swamp  are  the  deer.  In  these  lowest 
points  of  the  landscape  is  an  unexpected 
gift  to  the  hunter:  the  terrain  is  equal  in 
wildness  to  the  faraway  mountain  top. 
Growth  is  lush  and  close  in  the  swamp, 
visibility  in  most  places  nil.  Deer  have 
virtual  tunnels  through  the  brush,  their 
trails  churned  into  muddy  sloughs  or  cross- 
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ing  from  dry  hummock  to  dry  hummock,  to 
the  feast  beneath  the  big  swamp  oak. 

Landmarks  and  the  long  view,  which 
help  to  orient  a hunter  in  the  hills,  disap- 
pear  in  the  swamp.  Flatland  hunters  find 
their  way  by  the  sun,  or  compass,  or  by 
knowing  the  look  of  certain  parts  of  the 
wetland  when  they  get  there.  Follow  a 
watercourse  downhill  to  get  hack,  like  you 
did  on  the  ridges?  What  do  you  do  when 
the  water’s  not  going  anywhere? The  walk- 
ing may  be  level,  hut  not  friendlier.  It’s 
possible  to  get  “confused”  quicker  in  a 
flatland  swamp  than  in  the  mountains. 

As  mountain  deer  are  supposed  to  he 
wiry  and  prize-fighter  tough,  bottomland 
deer  are  expected  to  be  hig,  in  a gargantuan 
way.  There  are  myths  in  the  flat  lands,  as 
well  as  the  wild  hills,  but  of  a different  type. 
In  the  bottom  they  tell  of  14-point  racks 
bigger  than  a bushel  basket  and  with  bases 
as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist,  and  of  widely 
splayed  hooves  holding  up  300  pounds  of 
venison.  The  tales  are  true  j ust  often  enough 
to  convince  some  hunters  to  stay  flat  landers, 
even  though  it  means  hearing  the  highway, 
rather  than  a raven’s  cry,  from  their  stands. 

In  many  places,  flatland  deer  are  syn- 
onymous with  city  deer,  or  suburban  deer. 
They  are  whitetails  of  the  woods  patch,  the 
not-yet-developed  lot,  the  strip  of  wild 


land  between  house-lined  roads.  Their  lure 
is  their  size,  their  challenge,  their  crafti- 
ness; their  curse  is  how  close  to  town  you 
have  to  hunt  them. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  Poconos  the  wetlands 
are  on  the  level  tops,  the  role  of  flatlander 
and  ridge  runner  reversed.  In  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state,  extensive  swamps  spread 
across  the  high  plateaus,  with  steep  ra- 
vines, waterfall  ledges  and  mountainsides 
falling  away  beneath.  A hunter  must  climb 
to  reach  the  bottom.  There  he  finds  cold, 
darkwater  hogs  that  should  be  in  Canada, 
rather  than  a state  bordering  Dixie.  These 
Pocono  deer  are  pure  ridge  runner  type  for 
all  the  flatness  of  their  hilltop  home.  To 
come  off  the  mountain  with  a buck  from 
the  hemlock  swamps,  the  blueberry  bush 
and  laurel,  is  to  come  back  with  one  you 
earned. 

Some  say  that  “flatlander”  and  “ridge 
runner”  are  terms  of  derision,  but  1 could 
never  see  it.  Whether  walking  the  flat  land, 
to  find  the  big  deer  in  the  wet  thickets 
behind  the  fields,  or  hiking  the  ridges,  after 
whitetails  where  the  wind  blows  fierce 
through  skyline  trees,  I could  only  see  the 
terms  as  options  of  two  types  of  terrain  to 
hunt,  two  personalities  of  the  sport.  Ridge 
runner  or  flatlander?  What  should  we  call 
you  today?  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Whitetails,  by  Erwin  A.  Bauer,  Voyageur  Press,  P.O.  Box  338,  123  North  Second  Street, 
Stillwater,  MN  55082, 1 60  pp.,  $35.  Bauer  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  both  accomplished  nature 
photographers,  have  been  observing  deer  for  about  50  years,  jointly  they've  produced 
Whitetails,  with  Erwin  Bauer  writing  the  text  and  both  contributing  to  the  120  color 
photographs.  Unlike  most  books  which  depict  deer  in  one  area,  Whitetails  shows  the  deer 
in  a vast  range  of  environments,  from  swamp  and  semi-desert  to  ranch,  farm  and 
woodlands.  Whitetails  features  extensive  coverage  of  the  species'  extraordinary  range  in 
not  only  photographs,  but  also  with  maps.  The  book  also  contains  the  most  recent  scope 
of  information  on  whitetail  deer  evolution,  behavior,  economic  impact  of  hunting  and  an 
outlook  of  the  future  for  North  American  herds.  The  riveting  photographs  alone  make 
Whitetails  a must  for  hunting  and  nonhunting  whitetail  enthusiasts  alike. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


The  jacklighting  of  a tremendous  whitetail 
deer  leads  the  author  and  his  fellow  officers 
on  many  twists  and  turns. 

The  Vanity  of  Antlers 


IGHT.  Snow.  I am  hunting. 

It’s  about  2 a.m.  on  a midwinter 
morning,  and  I’m  parked  behind  a barn 
overlooking  a road  frequented  by 
jacklighters.  My  windows  are  rolled  down 
and  my  engine  is  turned  off  so  I can  hear 
any  shots  that  may  be  fired.  I’ve  been  here 
for  about  four  hours,  and  I’m  shivering  so 
hard  I can  hear  the  bullets  rattling  in  my 
speedloaders.  Light  flurries  have  whispered 
across  my  windshield  all  night,  hut  now  the 
snow  begins  in  earnest,  big  white  flakes 
spiraling  down  and  into  my  truck.  Only 
three  vehicles  have  driven  down  the  road 
since  I’ve  been  here,  and  nobody  stuck  a 
gun  barrel  out  the  car  window  and  shot  at 
a deer. 

In  the  back  of  my  truck  I have  the  skull 
of  a buck;  it  has  a lO-point  rack  with  a 22- 
inch  spread.  The  two  men  who  killed  it  cut 
off  the  head  and  left  the  carcass.  We  found 
the  head  in  a compost  heap.  The  killers 
paid  almost  $3,500  in  fines. 

That  story  began  on  a night  not  long  ago 
and  not  far  from  where  I’m  parked  right 
now.  Deputy  Tom  Clifford  was  about  four 
miles  away.  At  4:1 1 a.m.  I heard  a shol  to 
the  west,  towards  where  T om  was  stationed. 
At  4:34,  Tom  radioed  that  he  had  stopped 
a spotlighter.  I slipped  out  of  my  hiding 
spot  and  drove  down  the  road  to  where 


Tom  had  the  spotlighters  pulled  over.  I 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  subject’s  car,  aimed 
my  high  beams  directly  at  them,  and  flipped 
on  my  red  lights.  Two  unhappy-looking 
men  were  in  the  car. 

Because  I had  heard  a shot  a few  minutes 
earlier,  I didn’t  want  to  take  any  chances  by 
walking  up  to  their  car  and  being  greeted  by 
a gun  barrel.  Game  wardens  have  been 
killed  doing  that;  one  was  recently  killed 
when  the  panic-stricken  poachers  tried  to 
unload  their  gun  and  it  accidentally  dis- 
charged, striking  the  warden.  I turned  on 
the  loudspeaker  and  in  my  authoritative 
voice  asked  them  to  drop  their  keys  out  the 
window  and  place  their  hands  on  the  dash- 
board. 

Tom  and  I stepped  out  of  our  vehicles, 
flashlights  in  our  left  hands,  right  hands 
empty,  and  cautiously  approached,  scruti- 
nizing the  car  for  guns  or  game.  None  were 
visible.  I walked  up  to  the  driver’s  side  and 
stood  behind  his  left  shoulder,  where  I told 
him  who  I was  and  why  he  was  stopped. 
Tom  stood  at  the  left  rear  door,  where  he 
could  watch  the  passenger. 

Reminding  the  driver  to  keep  his  hands 
on  the  dashboard,  I asked  him  if  there  were 
any  guns  in  the  vehicle.  (I’ve. found  that 
when  you  ask  a person  if  he’s  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon,  the  person  will  often 
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say  “yes”  and  reach  for  his  gun  — not  a 
smart  thing  to  do  when  you’re  stopped  by 
law-enforcement  officers.) 

The  driver  said  there  were  no  guns  in 
the  vehicle,  so  I opened  the  door  and  asked 
him  to  step  out.  I then  asked  him  to  walk 
around  to  the  front  of  the 
car  and  place  his  hands 
on  the  hood.  In  his  pocket 
1 found  several  live  .218 
rounds,  and  two  empty 
.218  casings.  He  was 
dressed  in  camouflage  and 
didn’t  have  a hunting  li- 
cense. His  buddy  got  the 
same  treatment,  although 
he  had  a hunting  license. 

The  driver  was  identified 
as  Dagwood  Bumstead,  and  the  passenger’s 
name  was  Charlie  Brown.  (Names,  obvi- 
ously, have  been  changed.) 

Bumstead  and  Brown  said  they  were 
going  squirrel  hunting.  When  I asked 
Bumstead  why  he  didn’t  have  a license,  he 
said  he  was  going  to  buy  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  said  he  didn’t  know  how  the  car- 
tridges got  in  his  pocket.  We  searched  the 
car  hut  didn’t  find  anything. 

We  seized  the  spotlight  and  bullets  for 
evidence,  cited  them  for  late  spotting  and 
sent  them  on  their  way.  Tom  and  I took  a 
walk  along  the  shoulder  of  the  road,  just  in 
case  they  had  thrown  a rifle  out  the  window 
before  they  were  stopped. 

No  luck.  We  went  hack  to  our  stakeout 
locations. 

Just  after  daylight  Torn  radioed  me  to 
say  that  a farmer  had  notified  him  of  a large 
headless  deer  carcass  about  a mile  from 
where  we  had  stopped  Bumstead’s  car. 
There  was  a bullet  hole  in  the  deer.  1 told 
Tom  to  meet  me  at  the  game  lands  deer  pit. 

When  Tom  drove  up  to  the  deer  pit  he 
had  the  remains  of  the  biggest  white-tailed 
deer  1 had  ever  seen;  its  great  hooves  and 
legs  hung  heavily  out  of  the  truck.  But  the 
magnificence  of  this  creature  was  destroyed 
by  what  had  been  done  to  it  — a ragged  cut 
just  forward  of  the  shoulders  where  the 


Our  examination 
indicated  the  deer 
had  been  killed 
about  four  hours 
earlier.  The  time 
was  now  8:30  a.m. 


head  had  been  removed.  Blood  dripped 
from  the  gaping  hole  and  pooled  on  the 
ground. 

I’ve  been  in  law  enforcement  for  nearly 
10  years,  and  I’ve  learned  to  separate  my 
emotions  from  my  job.  But  that  morning, 
looking  at  that  beautiful 
creature,  I felt  a deep 
wave  of  anger  well  up  in- 
side me.  I looked  away 
from  the  victim  and  up  at 
the  bright  autumn  leaves 
in  the  early  morning  sun- 
shine. After  a moment  I 
was  once  again  a man 
with  a job  to  do.  Time  to 
go  to  work. 

When  we  examined 
the  carcass  we  noticed  a small  bullet  hole; 
we  were  pleased  to  see  that  there  was  no 
exit  wound;  maybe  the  bullet  was  still  in 
the  deer. 

But  first  things  first:  in  my  truck,  I carry 
an  evidence  kit  containing,  among  other 
things,  equipment  needed  to  determine 
how  long  a deer  has  been  dead,  based  on 
body  temperature  and  rigor  mortis.  Our 
examination  indicated  the  deer  had  been 
killed  about  four  hours  earlier.  The  time 
was  now  8:30  a.m. 

Tom  and  I then  took  the  deer  apart, 
looking  for  a bullet.  We  found  several  frag- 
ments in  the  lungs,  including  the  base  of 
the  bullet’s  copper  jacket,  with  a little  of 
the  rifling  showing.  The  bullet  was  unusu- 
ally small;  calipers  showed  it  to  be  about 
.22  caliber. 

I looked  at  the  empty  casings  I had 
taken  from  Bumstead  that  morning.  Hmm. 
As  trained  investigators,  we  deduced  that 
Bumstead  or  Brown  had  shot  this  deer: 
they  were  late  spotting  in  the  same  area;  1 
heard  a shot  just  before  they  were  stopped, 
and  we  found  ammo  similar  to  the  slug  we 
dug  out  of  the  deer. 

But  knowing  it  and  proving  it  are  two 
different  things.  We  needed  to  prove  that 
the  slug  from  the  deer  matched  the  ammo 
we  found.  Then  we  needed  to  get  a search 
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warrant  for  a .218  rifle  and  a deer  head  at 
the  Bumstead  residence.  Then  we’d  have 
to  match  the  rifle  to  the  slug  from  the  deer. 

But  there  was  a further  surprise  in  store: 
Later  that  day,  a second  buck  was  discov- 
ered in  a cornfield.  This  deer,  a 6-point, 
also  had  a small  caliber 
bullet  hole  in  it,  and  the 
time  of  death  corre- 
sponded to  early  that 
morning.  I tried  to  find  a 
bullet  in  that  animal.  It 
was  a warm  October  af- 
ternoon, and  clouds  of 
flies  assisted  me  in  my 
search.  A big  cigar  dis- 
couraged them  from 
alighting  on  my  face  and 
mitigated  the  odor  of  over-ripe  deer  guts.  I 
literally  disassembled  the  deer,  but  couldn’t 
find  a slug;  it  appeared  to  have  fragmented 
after  striking  a bone. 

I packaged  the  slug  from  the  first  deer, 
the  empty  casing  and  live  ammo  from 
Dagwood,  and  shipped  it  to  the  State  Po- 
lice lab  in  Harrisburg.  The  lab  said  that  the 
slug  from  the  deer  was  “consistent  with’’ 
the  empty  casings  and  live  rounds. 

Then  I went  to  the  local  district  justice, 
and  typed  up  an  affidavit  for  a search  war- 
rant. To  get  a warrant,  you  have  to  tell  the 
judge  exactly  what  you’re  looking  for,  why 
it’s  illegal,  and  why  you  believe  it’s  at  that 
location.  I told  the  judge  the  whole  story, 
and  he  granted  a search  warrant  for  the 
Bumstead  residence  at  103  Hootin  Holler 
Road. 

Together  with  WCO  “Hoss”  Hansen 
and  Montgomery  County  deputies,  we 
made  a plan.  My  deputies  and  I would  go  to 
Dagwood’s  house,  find  the  rifle  and 
Dagwood,  and  bring  him  to  the  local  State 
Police  barracks,  where  he  would  confess  to 
everything. 

Meanwhile,  Hansen  and  his  deputies 
would  go  to  Charlie  Brown’s  house,  and 
invite  him  to  come  down  to  the  barracks, 
where  he  also  would  confess.  The  local 
police  officers  had  warned  us  that  Bumstead 


was  violent.  I made  sure  we  were  all  wear- 
ing our  Kevlar  vests. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  we  learned  that 
Dagwood  lived  at  107  Hootin  Holler;  his 
mother  lived  at  103.  But  that’s  okay;  we’re 
adaptable.  Deputy  Ed  Fasching  and  I served 
the  search  warrant  at  103, 
while  Deputy  Yost, 
McMahon,  and  W ahn  kept 
an  eye  on  107,  where 
Dagwood  was  sleeping. 
After  we  searched  the 
mother’s  house,  we’d  knock 
on  Dagwood’s  door  and 
arrest  him. 

We  didn’t  find  a rifle  or 
deer  at  the  mother’s  house, 
but  while  conducting  the 
search  we  heard  a gunshot  from  outside, 
closeby.  I ran  outside  having  no  idea  what 
1 might  find.  Once  outside  I saw  Deputy 
Dan  Yost  pointing  away  from  the  house, 
across  the  street.  Two  rabbit  hunters  had 
ventured  into  the  safety  zone  of  the  house 
we  were  searching.  Talk  about  bad  timing. 
Deputy  McMahon  cited  them. 

From  there  we  went  to  Dagwood’s  house 
and  arrested  him  on  the  outstanding  war- 
rants. WCO  Hansen  radioed  that  he  lo- 
cated Brown  and  would  meet  us  at  the 
barracks.  He  also  found  a loaded  gun  in 
Brown’s  truck,  as  well  as  deer  blood  and 
hair  in  the  truck  bed. 

At  the  barracks  I asked  Charlie  Brown 
about  the  deer.  “Don’t  know  nuthin’  about 
no  deer,”  he  said. 

As  I proceeded  to  outline  the  serious 
nature  of  the  violation  and  the  conse- 
quences of  lying  to  a law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, his  memory’  was  suddenly  refreshed, 
and  he  elected  to  cooperate  in  telling  the 
truth. 

He  and  Dagwood  killed  the  deer,  cut  the 
head  off  and  hid  it  and  the  gun  in  the 
woods.  They  also  shot  the  6-point  buck, 
but  were  too  lazy  to  retrieve  it.  The  next 
morning  they  went  back  for  the  gun  and 
head. 

Dagwood,  faced  with  Charlie  Brown’s 


At  the  barracks  1 
asked  Charlie 
Brown  about  the 
deer.  “Don’t  know 
nuthin’  about  no 
deer,”  he  said. 
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confession  as  well  as  the  physical  evidence 
we  had  collected,  also  confessed.  They  told 
us  the  head  was  in  the  compost  heap  be- 
hind Brown’s  house;  a lowly  grave  for  so 
mighty  a creature. 

Now  the  skull,  with  its  great  antlers,  is  in 
my  truck,  as  1 sit  freezing  and  waiting  for 
another  killer  to  come  by.  I had  used  it 
earlier  in  the  day  to  show  a Cuh  Scout 
group  what  poachers  do. 

2:30  a.m.;  time  to  go  home. 

At  my  house  only  the  dog  is  awake  to 
greet  me.  He  sniffs  once  or  twice  at  the 
skull  when  I bring  it  in,  and  goes  back  to 
sleep. 

1 sit  down  hy  the  picture  window  to 
watch  the  new  snow  come  down  in  the 
night.  The  snow  is  tapering  off;  the  clouds 
are  breaking  up  and  an  occasional  star 
peeks  through. 

I think  of  all  that  went  into  the  posses- 
sion of  this  skull  and  hugh  antlers;  shots  in 


the  night,  guns  hidden,  bloody  carcasses 
dissected  in  clouds  of  flies,  search  warrants, 
arrest  warrants,  officers  from  two  counties, 
lies,  threats,  thousands  of  dollars  in  fines 
and  even  tears  . . . 

Antlers  mean  little  to  a deer;  they  dis- 
card them  every  year.  They  defend  against 
no  predators.  They  are  status  symbols,  of 
little  use  to  the  deer  and  no  practical  value 
to  man.  “You  can’t  eat  antlers,”  many  hunt- 
ers say.  Yet  hunters  and  poachers  alike 
covet  big  antlers,  and  my  zeal  to  find  them 
was  probably  no  less  intense  then  that  of 
the  killers  to  possess  them.  A meaningless 
trophy. 

I again  turn  my  attention  to  the  pol- 
ished tines  of  the  antlers.  In  the  half  light, 
the  empty  eye  sockets  of  the  skull  form 
pools  of  darkness.  It’s  wise  to  keep  things  in 
perspective. 

Later,  the  moon  came  out  and  shined 
blue  on  the  new  snow.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Winter  Harriers 


For  nearly  24  years  I have 

thought  of  northern  harriers  as  exclu- 
sively autumn  visitors  that  touch  down 
briefly  on  our  upland  Eirst  Eield  en  route  to 
the  South.  But  on  a gray,  damp,  22-degree 
morning  last  January,  I watched  a male 
northern  harrier  hunt  over  First  Field.  1 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  yet  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  white  rump  patch,  the 
primary  identifying  characteristic  of  a 
northern  harrier. 

Then,  in  mid-afternoon  on  a hazy, 
spring-like  February  19,  1 glanced  out  our 
upstairs  hall  window  and  spotted  a north- 
ern harrier  dipping  low  over  First  Field. 
Running  downstairs,  I grabbed  my  binocu- 
lars and  went  outside  to  catch  what  I 
thought  would  be  a brief  look  at  the  bird. 

Instead  I watched  not  one,  but  two 
immature  harriers  sailing  back  and  forth 
over  the  field.  They  frequently  hovered 
low,  barely  above  the  dead  grasses,  flut- 
tered their  wings  and  fanned  their  banded 
tails  in  an  effort  to  harry  their  prey  from 
hiding.  They  were  likely  in  search  of  east- 
ern meadow  voles,  one  of  several  vole 
(Microtus)  species  which  are  their  princi- 
pal foods,  because  our  field  had  been  over- 
run by  them  for  two  years. 

In  addition  to  prey,  our  First  Field  of- 
fered ideal  hunting  perches  for  northern 
harriers  — several  dozen  scattered  locust 
posts  driven  into  the  ground  to  mark  wild 
asparagus  plants.  As  1 watched,  one  of  the 
harriers  landed  on  a locust  post  to  look 
around  and  preen  itself.  Then  it  flew  off. 

Because  our  autumn  sightings  had  al- 
ways been  brief  (once  a harrier  saw  us,  it 
would  fly  away),  1 assumed  that  the  winter 
northern  harriers  would  be  equally  shy.  But 


they  weren’t. 

First  one  bird  returned  to  a locust  pole, 
leaned  down  to  pick  at  its  feet,  then  plucked 
at  its  breast.  Mostly,  though,  it  looked 
around,  its  rusty-colored  chest  gleaming  in 
the  weak  sunlight.  The  second  bird  landed 
on  a catalpa  tree  in  the  field.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  I watched  as 
they  alternately 
perched  and 
preened  on  the 
posts  or  hunted 
over  the  grasses, 
gliding  on  their 
long  wings,  then 
flapping  slowly,  oc- 
casionally diving  into 
the  grasses,  disappear- 
ing and  reappearing  like 
phantoms. 

For  hours  I sat 
on  the  veranda 
in  the  warm, 

50-degree 
sunshine,  my 
binoculars  trained 
on  first  one  harrier,  then  the 
other.  Twice  1 thought  they  had  continued 
on  their  way  as  they  flew  out  of  sight,  but  in 
a few  minutes  one  or  the  other  would 
reappear  on  a locust  pole,  nonchalantly 
preening  as  if  it  had  always  been  there. 
Finally,  near  dusk,  one  flew  to  a tree  branch 
at  the  top  of  the  field  to  sit  and  watch,  and 
the  other  flew  off  down  the  ridge. 

The  following  morning  a harrier  sat 
sunning  itself  on  a locust  pole  as  we  ate 
breakfast.  Then  it  took  off,  hunting  back 
and  forth  over  the  field  for  a short  time 
before  it  was  gone  for  good.  That  was  the 
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last  I saw  of  northern  harriers  until  April 
26,  when  a female  swooped  down  to  land 
on  a locust  pole,  then  flew  up  circling 
higher  and  higher  over  the  house  until  she 
faded  from  sight. 

Knowing  that  northern  harriers  nest  in 
May  in  Pennsylvania,  I harbored  a wild 
hope  that  she  had  been  looking  over  our 
First  Field  as  a nesting  site.  It  wasn’t  likely, 
though,  because  northern  harriers,  formerly 
called  marsh  hawks,  are  primarily  birds  of 
wetlands  and  prairies.  Although  they  do 
breed  occasionally  in  wet  meadows  and 
reclaimed  surface  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
their  numbers  are  low. 

There  are  1 0 species  in  the  harrier  genus 
Circus  worldwide,  but  only  the  northern 
harrier — Circus  cyaneus — is  found  in  N orth 
America.  A circumpolar  species,  northern 
harriers  live  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as 
North  America  where  they  breed  across 
Canada  and  the  northern  United  States. 
Their  genus  name  Circus  is  Latin  for  “circle 
in  the  air,”  referring  to  their  hunting  tech- 
nique, and  their  species’  name  cyaneus  is 
Latin  for  “dark  blue,”  the  male’s  back  color 
which  is,  in  reality,  dark  gray.  Other  com- 
mon names  for  northern  harriers  include 
“blue  hawk,”  mouse  hawk”  and  “white- 
rumped  hawk.”  The  name  “harrier”  comes 
from  the  Old  Engl  ish  word  “hergian”  mean- 
ing “to  harass  by  hostile  attacks.” 

Unlike  most  North  American  raptors, 
the  female  and  male  northern  harriers  have 
different  colored  plumages.  The  female  — 
which  is  larger  than  the  male  — has  a dark 
brown  head,  hack  and  upper  wings,  while 
the  male’s  head  is  medium  gray  and  its  back 
and  upper  wings  darker  gray.  Both  have 
brown-streaked  whitish  breasts  and  that 
telltale  white  rump  patch.  Another  pecu- 
liarity in  northern  harriers  is  their  owl-like 
facial  disks  which  recent  studies  have  shown 
focus  sound  down  on  their  ear  openings  so 
they  can  locate  prey  by  sound  just  as  owls 
do. 

Northern  harriers  are  opportunists,  eat- 
ing a wide  variety  of  prey  such  as  mice,  rats, 
frogs,  small  snakes,  lizards,  crayfish,  in- 


sects, small  birds  and  carrion.  Because  of 
the  size  difference  between  sexes,  the 
smaller,  more  agile  males  catch  a greater 
number  of  small  birds,  especially  in  brushy 
edge  habitats,  while  the  larger  females  pre- 
fer to  hunt  for  mammals  in  open  areas. 

But  Frances  Hamerstrom,  author  of 
Hawk  of  the  Marshes,  subtitles  her  book 
about  her  study  of  northern  harriers  in 
central  Wisconsin,  The  Hawk  That  is  Ruled 
bye  a Mouse.  By  mouse  she  means  vole,  also 
known  as  meadow  mouse.  Over  2 7 years,  in 
her  50,000-acre  study  area  — the  Buena 
Vista  Marsh  — she  found  330  nests  and 
noted  that  “more  harriers  nest  when  voles 
are  abundant.”  Not  only  do  old  males  try  to 
mate  more  than  once,  but  young  males  still 
in  their  immature  plumage  breed. 

Hamerstrom  began  her  study  in  1957 
with  the  hope  of  finding  out  whether  north- 
ern harriers  mate  for  life.  She  discovered 
that  “Harriers  are  like  the  men  of  Islam. 
Most  of  them  have  one  wife,  but  if  they  can 
afford  it,  more. ..Voles  regulate  how  many 
mates  the  young  males  are  going  to  take  on, 
and  usually  guide  whether  or  not  the  young 
males  will  breed  in  their  first  season.”  Fur- 
thermore, “polygyny  occurred  most  often 
during  vole  highs.”  Although  the  same 
harriers  returned  year  after  year  if  they  had 
raised  young  successfully  the  previous  year, 
they  always  found  new  mates. 

Males  first  attract  females  by  what 
Hamerstrom  calls  “sky-dancing”  both  dur- 
ing their  migration  north  and  to  advertise 
their  territories. ..’’swift  twisting  on  silvery 
wings.. ..[they]  danced  over  sere  meadows 
against  lead-blue  skies.” 

The  nests  are  built,  mainly  by  the  fe- 
male, in  heavy  vegetation  on  the  ground. 
Three  to  rune  pale  blue  eggs  are  laid  that 
turn  dull  white  later  in  the  31-to-32-day 
incubation  period.  The  female  is  the  sole 
incubator  and  the  male  provides  food  for 
her  and  later  for  their  nestlings. 

Young  harriers  can  crawl  into  the  shade 
right  after  they  hatch,  and  at  two  to  four 
days  of  age  they  can  crawl  a yard, 
Hamerstrom  discovered.  Although  the 
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male  helps  supply  food  for  the  young,  only 
the  female  is  programmed  to  tear  it  up  for 
them.  If  the  female  dies,  the  male  contin- 
ues bringing  in  food,  but  he  dumps  it  into 
the  nest  whole,  and  the  young  starve. 

Harriers  stoutly  defend  their  nest  from  a 
variety  of  predators  including  red-tailed 
hawks  which  sometimes  kill  and  eat  harrier 
young.  They  also  harass  crows  be- 
cause they  are  egg  thieves.  They 
even  stoop  at  foxes  and  white- 
tailed deer,  the  latter  probably 
because  they  might  step  acci- 
dentally on  nests,  Hamerstrom 
thinks. 

People,  too,  are  dive-bombed 
and  sometimes  hit.  When 
Hamerstrom  was  banding 
nestlings,  one  female  re 
membered  her  car  from  one 
year  to  the  next  and  at- 
tacked the  car  when  they 
were  half  a mile  from  the 
nest.  When  she  drove  a 
different  colored  car,  the  female  ignored  it. 
Years  ago,  Elon  H.  Eaton,  author  of  Birds  of 
New  York,  had  the  bellows  of  his  camera, 
which  he  had  concealed  near  a harrier  nest, 
tom  to  pieces  by  an  attacking  harrier. 

After  nearly  five  weeks  in  the  nest,  first 
the  male  nestlings  fledge  and  then  the 
females,  but  their  parents  continue  to  feed 
them  until  they  migrate.  Newly-fledged 
harriers  cruise  about  half  a mile  from  the 
nest  site,  exercising,  playing,  meeting  their 
parents  flying  in  with  food,  and  mock  kill- 
ing inanimate  objects,  but  they  don’t  hunt 
and  their  parents  don’t  teach  them  to  hunt. 

Most  young  migrate  approximately  three 
weeks  after  they  fledge,  although  some 
youngsters  stay  longer  and  even  set  up 
temporary  ranges.  Alan  Beske,  who  worked 
for  Hamerstrom  on  Project  Harriet,  tol- 
lowed  radio-tagged  youngsters  and  discov- 
ered that  after  they  migrate,  they  head  for 
stopover  areas  and  set  up  temporary  home 
ranges,  each  one  migrating  alone. 

Most  head  for  the  southern  United  States 
or  as  far  south  as  northern  South  America, 


hut  many  stay  in  areas  where  the  minimum 
winter  temperature  remains  at  10-degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  above.  Often  they  roost  on 
dry  mounds  on  the  ground,  in  groups  of  less 
than  10,  and  sometimes  they  also  roost 
with  short-eared  owls. 

During  a winter  day  they  may  fly  a 
hundred  miles  in  search  of  prey,  but  the  size 
of  their  feeding  territory  ranges 
from  40  acres  to  a square  mile 
as  they  systematically  quar- 
ter the  same  hunting  area 
just  as  1 saw  them  doing  on 
our  First  Field.  During  a 
good  vole  year,  95  percent 
of  the  northern  harriers’ 
winter  food  consists  of 
voles. 

Although  northern 
harriers  are  rare  breed- 
ers in  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
seen  regularly  during  migration 
and  especially  in  the  winter  if  it 
is  relatively  open.  Birders  in  the  know 
head  for  reclaimed  surface  mines  or  farm 
fields  in  search  of  good  northern  harrier 
watching. 

Those  with  fatter  wallets  might  head  for 
the  Pecos  River  in  southwestern  Texas  and 
eastern  New  Mexico,  which  harbors  the 
most  extensive  population  of  wintering 
northern  harriers  in  the  Muleshoe,  Bitter 
Lake,  and  Buffalo  Lake  national  wildlife 
refuges.  Eastern  Oklahoma,  the  Great  Ba- 
sin near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah, 
southern  Colorado  along  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  the  Malheur  and  Hart  Mountain 
refuges  in  Oregon,  and  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  California  are  also  winter  hotspots 
for  northern  harriers. 

Northern  harriers  are  the  most  enjoy- 
able of  all  the  raptors  1 have  watched  on  out 
mountain  over  the  years,  not  only  because 
they  are  easy  to  identify,  but  because  their 
particular,  low-flying  hunting  techniques 
bring  them  down  close.  Cettainly  the  beige 
grasses  of  our  First  Field  and  the  homely 
locust  poles  were  enlivened  during  the  win- 
ter days  northern  harriers  came  to  hunt.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


One  of  the  oldest  clubs  in  the  state,  Hazleton 
Archery  Club  offers  a unique  variety  of  shooting 
events  for  the  veteran  and  beginning  archer  alike. 

Head  Starts  for 
Bowhunters 


With  the  1995-96  archery  deer  sea- 
sons now  behind  us,  it’s  time  to 
reflect  on  just  how  the  seasons  went  for  us. 

Those  who  scored  on  either  or  both 
antlered  and  antlerless  whitetails  should 
have  another  special  page  in  their  hunting 
history  books.  But,  in  reflection,  is  that  all 
of  the  story? 

The  old  adage,  “Nothing  succeeds  like 


success”  is  not  necessarily  true  when  it 
comes  to  hunting.  It  is  true  that  the  hunt- 
ing experience  is  sufficient  unto  itself 
whether  or  not  we  kill  an  animal.  However, 
there  are  words  from  a hunter’s  prayer  that 
may  inject  themselves  into  that  reflection 
— “Let  me  kill  clean  or  miss  clean.” 

Misses  we  can  recall  with  perhaps  a grim 
smile.  But  was  our  success  the  result  of  a 
near  miss  which  required  a long  and  ardu- 
ous tracking  session  to  retrieve  that  tro- 
phy ? Worse,  are  we  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  a bloodtrail  that  led  to  nothing? 

In  any  of  these  scenarios,  the  blame  is 
personal.  Oh,  there  are  instances  when  an 
unseen  branch  might  deflect  an  arrow.  A 
nock  might  snap.  A string  might  break. 
The  deer  might  jump  at  the  shot.  But  these 
are  pitfalls  for  which  we  should  have  made 
contingencies. 

We  can  make  certain  beforehand  that 
there  are  shooting  lanes  free  of  offending 
brush;  equipment  should  he  inspected  of- 
ten; shots  should  be  avoided  when  the 
animal  is  looking  at  the  hunter  or  posi- 
tioned in  any  manner  that  minimizes  the 
chances  of  a quick  kill. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should 
practice  on  a regular  basis  before  and  dur- 
ing the  season.  But  to  practice  with  any- 
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thing  other  than  the  type  broadhead  and 
arrow  shafts  we  hunt  with  is  unethical.  To 
do  so  is  inviting  a miss  at  best,  or  at  worst, 
a poor  hit. 

There  are  instances  in  which  a 
broadhead  of  the  same  weight  as  the  target 
head  or  field  tip  will  fly  the  same  as  a target 
head  or  field  tip  we  use,  but  such  instances 
are  the  exception. 

Choice  of  a big  game  head,  preferably  in 
conventional  configuration,  is  a personal 
matter.  Four-blade  heads  are  a bit  more 
difficult  to  match  in  flight  with  target  points. 
Most  heads  are  of  a three-blade  design  and 
they  seem  to  be  easier  to  match  in  perfor- 
mance with  comparable  weight  target 
points. 

It  may  take  time  to  adjust  your  sight  and 
arrow  rest  pressure  button  to  center  your 
broadheads,  but  it  is  time  well  spent.  To 
avoid  dulling  the  cutting  edge  of  all  your 
hunting  heads,  you  may  prefer  to  use  just 
one  or  two  while  sighting  in.  But  keep  them 
separate  so  that  you  remember  to  touch  up 
the  blades  when  you  are  satisfied  that  they 
are  shooting  properly. 

However,  every  arrow  you  plan  to  carry 
afield  should  be  shot  at  least  once.  Even  the 
slightest  error  in  attaching  the  broadhead 
or  the  nock  to  the  shaft  will  be  greatly 
magnified  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  target 


at  normal  shooting  distances.  Check  this 
on  a target,  not  a game  animal.  Also  keep 
in  mind  that  air  resistance  against  blades 
on  an  imperfectly  centeted  broadhead  is 
substantially  more  than  on  a target  head. 
Lay  aside  any  arrows  that  do  not  perfotm 
properly  for  further  attention. 

Although  all  blades  should  be  checked 
after  such  shooting,  one  or  even  a few  good 
shots  into  a good  foam  target  will  unlikely 
dull  blades. 

Most  target  shooting  is  done  at  20  yards 
— a reasonable  shot  for  most  archers.  But 
deet  don’t  always  appear  at  that  distance. 
Consequently,  broadhead  practice  should 
be  conducted  at  various  distances  from  five 
feet  to  whatever  yardage  you  feel  comfort- 
able with.  This  is  more  important  for  slowet 
bows  than  some  of  the  highet  powered 
outfits  in  use  today. 

If  you  hunt  from  a treestand  — preferred 
by  most  bowhunters  today  — by  all  means 
practice  from  one,  with  btoadheads. 

A good  example  of  an  archery  organiza- 
tion that  takes  broadhead  shooting  seri- 
ously is  Hazleton  Archery  Club.  This  club 
was  formed  in  1954  with  a roster  that  has 
ranged  in  recent  years  from  240  to  400 
archers. 

Archery  activities  at  Hazleton  have  cov- 
ered the  gamut  from  paper  targets,  both 
outside  and  indoors,  to  40-target  3-D  ani- 
mal shoots.  Last  year  the  club  held  two 
broadhead  tournaments,  on 
October  8 and  22.  Those  dates 
were  chosen  to  help  those  who 
may  have  discovered  during 
the  archery  season  that  they 
needed  more  practice  with 
their  broadheads.  Besides,  this 
group  is  always  looking  for  ad- 
ditional activities  to  supple- 
ment the  various  events  held 

CARDBOARD  REPLICAS  of  deer 
are  used  for  Hazleton  Archery 
Club  broadhead  tournaments. 
Foam  butts  are  used  to  permit 
easywithdrawal  of  broadheads. 
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throughout  each  year. 

Fourteen  cardboard  replicas  ot  deer  were 
used  tor  targets;  scoring  was  based  on  what 
would  be  considered  vital  hits.  One  arrow 
was  permitted  for  each  target.  All  were 
placed  at  unknown  distances.  Butts  were 
large  blocks  ot  foam  material  that  permit- 
ted easy  withdrawal  of  any  broadhead. 

Targets  were  positioned  throughout  the 
shooting  area  just  before  the  start  of  the 
event.  Although  no  distances  were  mea- 
sured, an  effort  was  made  to  keep  all  targets 
within  10to35  yards  ofthe  shooting  stakes. 
No  more  than  one  target  was  set  for  any 
shooting  station  except  at  the  simulated 
treestand.  This  station  is  an  elaborate 
wooden  structure  with  steps  leading  up  to 
a shooting  platform.  A railing  is  provided 
for  safety  reasons.  One  of  the  shots  is  over 
the  railing,  but  a closer  target  made  it 
necessary  to  shoot  between  the  railing  and 
the  platform  itself. 

Respectable  scores  for  all  participants 
indicated  that  Hazleton  archers  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  to  hone  their  broadhead 
shooting  skills.  Top  bow  was  Chuck 
Perrigoy  of  York  Archery  Club. 

One  ot  the  participants,  Joe  Lukashunas, 
had  already  proven  that  his  broadhead 
shooting  was  effective;  he  took  a 4-point 
and  a button  buck  prior  to  the  October  22 
shoot.  Plans  are  underway  to  hold  the  shoot 
earlier  this  year,  to  attract  a greater  number 
of  shooters. 

On  average,  club  members  report  a har- 


ELEVATED  PLATFORM  at  Hazelton 
Archery  Club  provides  a variety  of 
competitive  broadhead  shots  to 
simulate  hunting  situations. 

vest  of  80  deer,  bear,  turkeys  and 
other  big  game  a year.  Most,  by  far, 
are  Pennsylvania  whitetails,  but  quite 
a few  members  hunt  m other  states 
and  Canadian  provinces.  Fifteen 
members,  for  example,  have  taken 
bears. 

It  makes  sense  to  shoot  broadheads 
with  the  how,  accessories  and  per- 
sonal attire  that  you  plan  to  use  while 
hunting.  String  silencers,  bow  quivers,  ar- 
row rests  — all  can  have  an  effect  on  your 
shooting  if  not  properly  installed.  Jacket 
sleeves,  pocket  flaps,  arm  guards,  long- 
billed caps  and  buttons  are  just  some  cloth- 
ing attachments  that  can  cause  shooting 
problems  if  not  checked  for  string  clear- 
ance. 

If  you  use  a bow  quiver,  practice  with 
one  less  arrow  attached  than  you  plan  to 
carry.  A small  detail,  maybe,  hut  for  that 
first  and  most  important  shot,  one  of  those 
arrows  will  be  in  shooting  position. 

Some  treestand  hunters  will  remove  the 
bow  quiver  and  hang  it  where  arrows  can  be 
easily  removed  in  the  event  of  a second 
chance  at  the  same  deer.  They  should  prac- 
tice without  the  bow  quiver  attached. 

The  Hazleton  Archery  Club  schedules 
about  35  other  events  during  a calendar 
year.  Among  them  is  the  40-target  3-D 
tournament  every  month  (sometimes  two), 
except  during  October,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  Targets  include  every- 
thing from  a “goose”  to  a “moose.” 

One  of  the  concerns  with  3-D  shoots  is 
that  certain  archers,  normally  with  heavy 
hows,  have  become  so  proficient  that  lesser 
archers  have  little  chance  to  win.  Classifi- 
cations do  even  things  up  a hit,  hut  paper 
shooters  can  become  discouraged  when 
they  compete  against  those  who  are  mas- 
tering the  game  of  shooting  at  simulated 
animal  targets.  From  a hunting  standpoint. 
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nothing  is  more  practical  than  shooting  at 
3'D  targets.  But  cost  in  entry  fees  and  lost 
and  damaged  arrows  and  heads  can  dis- 
courage some. 

Four  leagues  compete  outdoors,  and 
three  indoor  leagues  shoot  from  Mid -No- 
vember through  April.  Novelty  shoots  fill 
in  some  of  the  off  days.  The  club  also 
entertains  the  Pennsylvania  SAA  North- 
east Conference.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
Christmas  party,  an  annual  March  banquet 
at  a nearby  restaurant,  and  an  Easter  egg 
hunt  for  the  youngsters. 

An  indoor  range,  100  x 60  feet,  accom- 
modates shooting  up  to  30  yards  from  14 
target  stations,  and  it  runs  six  nights  a week 
during  the  winter  months.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  youngsters  on  Friday 
evenings,  although  league  shooters  may 
still  shoot. 

I was  impressed  by  the  practical  ap- 
proach used  at  the  club  to  encourage  all 
shooters  to  compete.  At  the  more  informal 
shoots,  targets  are  kept  at  a reasonable 
distance  so  that  everybody  gets  in  on  the 
action.  One  informal  shoot  uses  20  deer 
imprinted  targets.  Only  vital  area  shots  are 
scored.  A complete  miss  is  simply  a miss. 
However,  a hit  outside  the  vital  area,  but 
within  the  imprint  of  the  deer  counts  as  a 
minus.  It  is  possible  to  come  up  with  a 
negative  score  for  the  shoot.  Some  did.  The 
system  emphasizes  the  point  that  it  is  better 
to  miss  an  animal  entirely  than  to  cause  a 
non-fatal  wound. 

A special  arrangement  is  used  for  some 


HAZELTON  ARCHERY  CLUB 
officers  hold  replica  of  $3,732 
check  donated  to  the  Cancer 
Society  from  proceeds  raised 
at  a 3-D  tournament. 

shoots.  The  top  three  scores 
always  earn  awards.  But  other 
winners  are  chosen  by  a system 
where  each  contestant  has  a 
chance  to  win  based  on  his  or 
her  number  in  the  event  rather 
than  by  high  scores. 

Hunter-education  classes  at  Hazleton 
are  held  several  times  a year;  28  first-time 
hunters  took  courses  in  1995.  The  first 
Bowhunter  Education  Class  was  conducted 
last  year  and  more  are  planned.  The  club  is 
also  associated  with  the  United 
Bowhunters,  National  Rifle  Association 
and  P.S.A.A. 

Last  April  the  club  sponsored  a 3-D 
shoot  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society.  About  150  participated  and 
$3,732  was  raised.  Another  benefit  is 
planned  for  this  year. 

In  an  active  club  such  as  Hazleton  Ar- 
chers, it  is  less  likely  that  important  seg- 
ments of  the  sport  will  be  ignored.  As  in 
any  group  activity,  it  is  always  a small 
number  who  do  most  of  the  planning  and 
work.  But  as  long  as  the  general  member- 
ship supports  club  projects,  overall  results 
can  be  impressive. 

Bob  Ski  guided  the  club  through  five 
years  as  president  through  1995,  with  help 
from  vice  president  Paul  Krum,  treasurer 
Bob  Jais  and  secretary  Joe  “Lucky” 
Lukashunas. 

One  of  the  oldest  archery  clubs  in  the 
state,  the  28-acre  Hazleton  Archery  Club 
is  a bit  remote,  but  it  is  easily  reached  from 
Interstate  80,  Exit  39.  Go  to  the  first  traffic 
light  where  a left  turn  takes  you  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  to,  naturally.  Arrow  Road, 
on  the  right.  Or,  from  the  south,  take 
Dorrance  Exit  on  1-81  to  Route  309  south 
and  bear  left  at  the  first  traffic  light. 

You’ll  be  glad  you  did.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  Max  Load 


Experienced  shooters  pay  strict  attention  to  each 
cartridge  case  after  ids  fired  to  locate  indications 
of  excessive  pressure. 


iiTT’S  BEYOND  ME  why  you  fellows 
JL  spend  so  much  time  trying  to  find 
the  best  varmint  load,”  declared  the  wood- 
chuck hunter  who  hadn’t  been  in  the  re- 
loading game  very  long.  “If  you  want  a 
cartridge  with  a Hat  trajectory  and  enough 
speed  for  long-range  shooting,  just  stick 
with  the  maximum  load  shown  in  the 
manual  for  the  weight  of  the  bullet  being 
used.” 

“I’m  not  too  sure  that’s  the  way  to  go,”  a 
veteran  handloader  said.  “I  worry  about 
exceeding  safe  pressure  levels  when  loads 
get  too  hot.” 

“Hey,  the  pressure  reading  is  in  my 
manual,”  the  first  hunter  responded.  “That’s 
good  enough  for  me.” 

“Then  how  do  you  account  for  several 
primer  leaks  and  cracked  cases  you’ve  had 
lately?”  the  veteran  handloader  shot  back. 
“You  told  me  that  the  primer  pockets  were 
probably  enlarged,  which  allowed  gases  to 
escape  past  the  primer.  Did  you  ever  think 
that  it  may  have  been  your  max  loads  that 
caused  the  leakage?” 

“No,  I used  the  exact  powder  charge 
shown  in  the  manual.  I remember  the  pow- 
der charge,  bullet  weight  and  muzzle  veloc- 
ity figures  exactly,  and  the  listed  pressure 
reading  was  50,200  CUP  (copper  units  of 
pressure).  That  should  prove  my  problems 
weren’t  caused  by  excessive  pressures.  To 
prove  what  I mean,  when  I reloaded  the 
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LEWIS  CHECKS  spent  bullet  for  expansion 
and  penetration.  Test  indicates  how  various 
bullets  react  at  different  velocities. 

rounds  there  were  no  signs  of  loose  primers 
even  though  they  were  hard  to  resize.” 

It  was  somewhat  of  a coincidence  that  I 
intended  to  run  ballistic  tests  on  several 
.22-250s  with  the  Oehler  Model  43  Per- 
sonal Ballistic  Laboratory.  When  I got 
home,  I made  a note  of  the  powder  charge 
and  bullet  weight.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  chamber  pressure  reading  this 
fellow’s  load  produced  in  the  test  rifles. 
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Shooter’s  have  long  been  able  to  deter- 
mine to  some  extent  what  happens  after  a 
bullet  exits  the  muzzle.  Trajectory  arcs  can 
be  plotted  to  a fair  degree  of  accuracy 
simply  by  noting  impact  points  at  various 
ranges.  Bullet  penetration  and  deforma- 
tion could  be  studied  by  firing  into  a mix- 
ture of  sand  and  sawdust.  I used  a rectangu- 
lar box  about  3 feet  long  that  had  partitions 
every  four  inches.  A pasteboard  target  held 
the  mixture  from  spilling  out  of  the  front  of 
the  box.  By  shooting  through  the  paste- 
board into  a mixture  that  was  about  70 
percent  sawdust  and  30  percent  sand,  the 
bullet  expanded  fairly  well,  and  its  penetra- 
tion could  be  tracked  by  the  number  of 
partitions  it  passed  through.  This  was  pretty 
crude,  but  it  did  show  how  various  weight 
bullets  teacted  at  different  velocities. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  home  chrono- 
graph and  computerized  ballistic  programs, 
external  ballistics  are  even  easier  to  under- 
stand. That’s  all  well  and  good,  but  there 
happens  to  be  several  feet  or  more  of  ex- 
panding gases  and  bullet  travel  inside  the 
barrel  that  can’t  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  measuring  those  things  that  hap- 
pen in  a matter  of  milliseconds  has,  until 
recently,  been  beyond  home  devices. 

NECK  SPLITS  can  be  an  indication  of 
excessive  pressure.  Neck  should  be  checked 
for  signs  of  weakness. 
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The  point  I’m  emphasizing  here  is  that 
accepting  any  reloading  manual’s  CUP 
reading  as  an  absolute  pressure  high  for  a 
given  powder  charge/bullet  weight  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  The  pressure  reading 
shown  on  any  data  sheet  is  probably  the 
average  high  for  a series  of  shots  fired 
through  a special  pressure  barrel.  It  should 
not  be  construed  to  mean  this  is  the  exact 
pressure  high  that  particular  load  combi- 
nation will  produce  in  all  other  rifles.  The 
book  pressure  reading  is  relative  only  to  the 
barrel  it  was  fired  in. 

How  do  handloaders  know  when  their 
loads  are  exceeding  safe  limits.  According 
to  Dr.  Kenneth  Oehler  of  Oehler  Research, 
Inc.,  “The  wiser  shooters  try  to  ‘read’  the 
indications  of  excessive  pressure  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
cartridge  case  after  it  is  fired.’’  He  goes  on  to 
say,  “What  they  don’t  realize  is  that  even 
many  fired  cases  of  ‘proof  ammo’  would  be 
considered  to  be  reloadable  by  common 
standards  for  pressure  signs.  Proof  ammuni- 
tion is  test  ammo  specially  loaded  to  gener- 
ate distinctly  higher  pressures  than  will 
ever  be  generated  by  factory  ammo.  Each 
new  gun  is  tested  with  one  round.  Shooters 
claim  concern  about  pressure,  but  they 
often  don’t  give  pressure  the  respect  it 
deserves.  They  have  had  no  equivalent  to 
a chronograph  to  help  them.” 

Note  that  Dr.  Oehler  said  that  wiser 
shooters  pay  close  attention  to  a case  after 
it  is  fired.  It’s  obvious  that  handloaders  and 
handloading  hunters  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  culling  their  case  inventory 
than  seeing  how  many  times  a case  can  be 
fired.  Some  handloading  authorities  claim 
that  cases  shouldn’t  be  reloaded  more  than 
seven  to  ten  times  and  each  case  should  be 
carefully  examined  after  each  firing.  Many 
varmint  hunters  reload  cases  until  defects 
such  as  neck  cracks  or  case  head  separa- 
tions occur.  This  is  a dangerous  practice. 

Each  time  a case  is  fired,  it  is  weakened 
to  a certain  extent,  and  cartridge  brass  will 
only  stay  in  a safe  reloadable  condition  for 
so  long.  Rifle  cartridge  pressure  even  in  the 
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GEORGE  DVORCHAK  checks  the  pressure  in  a Lone 
Eagle  7mm-08  handgun  using  the  Oehler  M-43  Personal 
Ballistic  Laboratory. 


35,000  psi  class  causes  brass  to  change. 
Changes  in  the  brass  that  come  from  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  are  known  as  work 
hardening  or  brittleness.  These  changes 
also  can  enlarge  primer  pockets  and  stretch 
cases.  Constant  flexing,  from  repeated  fir- 
ings and  causes  brass  to  lose  its  elasticity. 
When  this  happens,  the  brass  becomes 
brittle  and  will  rupture  at  the  case  head, 
body  or  in  the  neck.  When  maximum  loads 
are  used,  case  life  is  shortened  consider- 
ably. 

Back  in  the  early  ’50s  1 had  hundreds  of 
.222  cases.  The  .222  Rem.  was  a popular 
woodchuck  cartridge  then,  hut  few  shoot- 
ers were  into  reloading,  which  meant  that 
once-fired  factory  brass  was  readily  avail- 
able from  many  shooters.  1 should  point  out 
here  that  at  that  time  reloads  received  a 
skeptical  look  from  many  hunters  who  had 
no  first-hand  knowledge  about  them.  Be- 
cause most  chuck  hunters 
around  my  neck  of  the  woods 
knew  1 reloaded  my  own  ammo, 
they  sold  their  empties  to 
“dumb  handloaders  (like  me) 
who  should  have  known  that 
factory  loads  are  better.” 

Because  1 had  so  many,  most 
never  saw  a reloading  press. 

Also,  empties  of  unknown  ori- 
gin can  be  dangerous.  Some 
may  have  been  fired  and 
trimmed  many  times  or  they 


may  have  been  fired  in  a rifle 
with  excessive  headspacing. 
The  moral  here  is  to  use  new 
factory  brass  or  brass  fired  only 
once. 

While  this  may  go  without 
saying,  1 nonetheless  need  to 
remind  readers  that  the  car- 
tridge case  plays  a very  impor- 
tant role  in  safety.  If  the  case 
splits  or  has  a head  separation, 
hot  gasses  are  turned  loose  in 
the  chamber  and  action. 
There’s  no  saying  or  predicting 
what  will  happen  when  this 
takes  place.  The  paramount  thing  is  to 
avoid  using  any  case  that  shows  any  sign  of 
excessive  pressure  or  weakening.  Keep  in 
mind  when  bolt  handles  are  hard  to  lift  and 
cases  stick,  chamber  pressure  is  already 
above  a safe  point. 

After  getting  the  Model  43  Oehler  Per- 
sonal Ballistic  Laboratory  (PBL)  in  opera- 
tion, 1 dug  out  my  notes  and  loaded  ten  .22- 
250  rounds  with  H4895  powder  and  50- 
grain  Sierra  bullets.  To  get  a comparison,  I 
selected  a moderate  charge  to  test  against 
the  load  used  by  the  fellow  1 mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article  used. 

The  tests  were  fired  in  a Custom 
Dumoulin  and  in  a Model  700  Remington. 
In  the  Dumoulin,  the  moderate  charge 
produced  a true  average  muzzle  velocity  of 
3615  fps  and  an  average  peak  pressure  of 
58,700  psi  (587psi(M-43).  The  same  load 
fired  in  the  Remington  700  had  an  average 


PARTITIONED  BOX  filled  with  sand  and  sawdust  to 
measure  penetration  and  expansion  of  bullets. 
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MV  of  3530  and  a average  peak  pressure 
reading  of  42,200  psi. 

The  Dumoulin  was  only  85  fps  faster  but 
had  a 16,500  psi  higher  chamber  pressure 
than  the  Remington.  However,  it  was  still 
under  60,000  psi.  Would  three  more  grains 
of  H4895  make  a significant  difference  in 
pressure? 

Five  shots  using  the  heavier  charge  of 
4895  in  the  Dumoulin  gave  an  average  true 
muzzle  velocity  of  3,902  fps  and  a peak 
pressure  reading  of  69,400  psi.  The  same 
load  combination  in  the  Remington  had  a 
true  average  muzzle  velocity  of  3,855  fps 
and  a peak  pressure  reading  of  53,500  psi. 

With  this  load  combination,  the 
Dumoulin  was  only  47  fps  faster  than  the 
Remington,  but  had  a whopping  1 5 ,900  psi 
higher  chamber  pressure  reading. 

Because  the  Dumoulin  was  chambered 
in  Belgium,  it’s  possible  Belgium  .22-250 
chamber  measurements  might  not  be  the 
same  as  American. 

Also,  other  factors  could  be  involved, 
but  until  more  tests  are  conducted,  the 
lower  charge  tested  will  be  the  maximum 
charge  used  in  the  Dumoulin. 

Although  pressure  readings  are  shown 
above  60,000  psi  on  some  ballistic  charts, 
handloaders  should  stay  below  that  figure. 


1 fully  realize,  though,  that  this  is  easier  said 
than  done. 

W ithout  special  pressure  equipment,  it’s 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  pres- 
sure a load  combination  generates.  This 
means  a handloader  should  be  careful  not 
to  use  load  combinations  that  stress  cases 
or  make  them  hard  to  extract  or  even 
reload. 

Here  are  some  of  the  early  warning  signs 
of  excessive  chamber  pressure:  Cratered 
primers  where  the  primer  metal  wraps 
around  the  firing  pin,  protruding  primers, 
leakage  around  primers,  a very  white  ring 
around  case  where  the  cavity  begins  at  the 
case  head,  sticking  bolt  handles,  expanded 
case  heads,  enlarged  primer  pockets,  diffi- 
cult extraction,  case  stretching,  case  cracks, 
excessive  recoil,  very  high  velocities  and 
even  difficult  resizing. 

When  any  one  of  these  indications  of 
excessive  pressure  is  detected,  it’s  time  to 
back  off.  Drop  the  powder  charge  down 
several  grains.  The  loss  in  velocity  will  not 
be  much. 

Maximum  loads  should  be  approached 
with  caution  and,  if  max  loads  are  used, 
cases  should  be  examined  thoroughly  after 
every  shot.  That’s  something  worth  re- 
membering. □ 


f Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Mind  Your  Ps  And  Qs 


Identify  the  following  game  species. 

1.  QU 

2.  QU 

3.  PL 

4.  PE 

5.  PI 

6.  PR 

7.  PL 

V 


a duck  sound 

modified  hairs  on  a porcupine 

another  name  for  feathers 

regurgitated  undigested  parts  of  an  owl’s  diet 

brown  and  white  spotted  deer 

able  to  leave  nest  soon  after  hatching 

flat  footed 


answers  on 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


A wolt  whose  movements  were  being 
tracked  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  been  shot  and 
killed  in  what  is  the  first  known  shooting 
in  the  state  of  a wolf  fitted  with  a radio 
collar  since  1991.  The  wolf  was  found 
southeast  of  Hazelhurst  in  Oneida 
County.  The  USFWS  listed  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  as  an  endangered  species  in 
1974,  and  Wisconsin  did  so  the  following 
year.  The  state  initiated  its  wolt  recovery 
program  in  1989,  and  a winter  1995 
survey  counted  83  to  86  wolves  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  The  Timber  Wolf 
Alliance  of  Northland  College  in 
Ashland  is  offering  a $1,250  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  killing  the  wolt. 

The  chances  of  dying  from  a snake 
bite  are  remote.  According  to  the 
Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency, 
about  12  to  15  people  die  from  snake 
bites  each  year  in  the  United  States, 
compared  to  30  that  die  from  wasp 
stings  and  100  that  are  struck  by 
lightning. 

Agreements  signed  recently  by  the 
Interior  Department,  State  of  Alaska  and 
Alaska  Natives  have  returned  106,000 
acres  ot  land  to  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Another  46,000  acres 
are  protected  under  conservation 
easements.  These  lands  were  among 
310,000  acres  plucked  from  the  refuge  by 
Native  selections  subsequent  to  the 
Alaska  native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971.  They  are  being  bought  from  the 
natives  and  returned  to  the  refuge  with 
money  extracted  from  Exxon  Inc.  as  a 
result  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  in 
1989.  The  purchase  will  help  restore 
species  injured  by  the  spill. 


After  15  years  and  386  birds 
released  in  the  wild,  the  Wyoming 
Qame  and  Fish  Department  considers 
its  peregrine  falcon  reintroduction 
project  a success.  The  agency  has 
documented  at  least  38  breeding  pairs 
in  the  state,  well  above  the  goal  of  30. 
Due  to  cooperative  efforts  of  various 
state  and  federal  wildlife  agencies,  at 
least  1,000  breeding  peregrines  are  now 
found  in  35  of  the  continuous  United 
States. 

Massachusetts  hunters  enjoyed  a 
record  spring  turkey  season  in  1995. 
There  were  1,344  birds  harvested  — 33 
percent  more  than  in  1994  (1,006)  and 
27  percent  more  than  the  record  ot  1,060 
taken  in  1993.  Of  the  harvest,  623  birds 
were  adult  toms,  710  were  jakes  and  1 1 
were  bearded  hens.  The  largest  was  a 
24.9'pound  gobbler.  Turkey  permits  were 
issued  to  1 3,059  hunters,  amounting  to  a 
10.3  percent  success  rate. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
and  Wetlands  Reserve  Program  fared 
better  on  the  House  floor  than  in  the 
committee.  The  full  House  reversed  the 
committee’s  stipulation  that  no  new 
CRP  acreage  he  enrolled  in  1996. 
Instead,  the  final  House  bill  will  allow  a 
1.6  million  acre  sign-up.  The  House 
also  adopted  the  Clinton 
administration’s  recommendation  of 
$210  million  to  enroll  300,000  acres  in 
the  WRP,  in  lieu  of  the  committee’s 
recommended  $77  million  for  100,000 
acres. 


Answers:  1,  quack;  2,  quill;  3,  plum- 
age; 4,  pellets;  5,  piebald;  6,  preco- 
cial;  7,  plantigrade. 
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Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide 


Looking  for  a new  place  to 
explore?  Wonder  where 
ibo  00  to  find  bald  eagles, 
Imidland  painted  turtles  or 
lyeat  blue  lobelias,  for 

^ j 

P, example?  Then 
5 Pennsylvania  Wildlife: 
f ^ Viewer’s  Guide  by 

bathy  and  Hal  Korber  is 
'or  you.  This  new  book 
reatures  93  sites 
fhoted  for  not  just 
::vildlife,  but  reptiles, 

: amphibians  and 
vild  plants,  too. 

- For  each  site 
: ah  e re’s  a 
; :letailed 

; ^lescription,  map, 

1 uodes  to  facilities 
! and  services  available,  and  an 
c address  for  further  information, 
f IHomplementing  the  descriptions 
are  stunning  color  photos. 


Order  Fennsylvania  Wildlife:  A Viewer’e 
Guide  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Cost 
is  $12.95  each,  plus  6%  PA 
sales  tax. 
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Pennsylvania  Whitetails: 

Living  with  Change 


Journey  through  the  wondrous 
world  of  our  most  popular 
animal  In  this  captivating  75- 
minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban 
Philadelphia  to  deep  within  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adaptable  white-tailed  deer. 

Watch  does  in  the  spring,  bucks 
in  the  rut,  even  coyotes  on  the 
prowl. 

You  will  also  see  deer  in  urban 
and  agricultural  habitats,  and 
begin  to  appreciate  why  the 
white-tailed  deer  is  loved  by  many  yet  despised  by 
some  and  has  thrived  in  the 
face  of  everything  \y\oderr\ 
day  civilization  has  thrown 
its  way. 

Pennsylvania  Whitetails: 

Living  with  Change 

$29.95,  plus  6%state  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Came  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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editorial 


Privilege  vs  Right 

An  interesting  memo  crossed  my  desk.  Written  hy  the  Game  Commission’s 
L chief  counsel,  Bill  Pouss,  it  has  to  do  with  hunting  being  a privilege,  like  driving 
a motor  vehicle,  not  a right  like  freedom  of  speech.  The  memo  was  spawned  hy  a 
recent  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  decision  on  whether  or  not  the  revocation  of 
hunting  and  furtaking  licenses  is  subject  to  due  process  requirements  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  United  States  constitutions. 

That  people  should  he  allowed  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania  has  a long  history.  The 
state  Constitution  of  1776  recognized  that:  “The  inhabitants  of  this  state  shall  have 
the  liberty  to  foul  and  hunt  in  seasonable  times  on  lands  they  hold,  and  on  all  other 
lands  therein  not  enclosed.”  Clearly,  though,  this  liberty  was  not  untestricted. 

With  the  development  of  land  and  the  exploitation  of  game  and  other  wildlife,  the 
power  of  the  state  to  presetve  and  protect  wild  animals  became  increasingly 
important.  In  1895,  this  power  or  authority  formed  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  created. 

In  1911,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  in  examining  a case  in  which  an 
unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident  of  Pennsylvania  was  prohibited  from  owning 
sporting  firearms,  emphasized:  “The  right  to  hunt  game  is  hut  a privilege  given  hy  the 
Eegislature,  and  is  not  an  inherent  right  in  the  residents  of  the  state.  Wild  animals 
and  game  of  all  sorts  have  from  time  immemotial  been  the  property  of  the  soveteign, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  the  property  of  the  state.  Its  power  to  regulate  and  prohibit  the 
hunting  and  killing  of  game  has  always  been  conceded.” 

In  1978,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  states  could  disctiminate 
against  nonresident  hunters  because  hunting  is  not  a fundamental  right.  If  hunting 
and  furtaking  had  been  held  to  he  fundamental  rights,  states  would  likely  have  to  give 
nonresidents  the  same  opportunities  as  residents.  This  is  why  states  are  allowed  to 
charge  nonresidents  higher  license  fees  and  restrict  hunting  opportunities. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a person’s  license  privileges  can  be  revoked  only  after  he  has  been 
convicted  of  ot  signs  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  for  violating  the  game  law.  The  only 
exception  relates  to  individuals  involved  in  a hunting  accident.  As  pointed  out  in 
this  recent  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  decision,  individuals  whose  hunting  and 
futtaking  privileges  have  been  revoked  have  a right  to  a hearing  and  other  due 
processes  of  the  law. 

In  practice,  license  privileges  are  taken  from  those  found  guilty  of  serious 
violations  of  the  game  law.  Some  violations  carry  mandatory  license  revocations. 
Othets  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  The  revocation  periods  for  various  offenses 
are  listed  on  pages  22  & 23  of  the  1995-96  Hu7iting  and  Trapping  Digest.  And  as 
probably  every  conservation  officer  will  attest,  the  prospect  of  losing  license 
ptivileges  is  often  a higget  deterrent  than  any  monetary  penalty.  So  license 
revocations  do  have  an  important  place  in  law  enforcement. 

Eor  the  vast  majority  of  us  happy  to  hunt  and  trap  within  the  confines  of  the  law, 
our  hunting  and  ttapping  ptivileges  are  virtually  as  safe  as  rights.  But  fot  those  caught 
jacklighting  deer,  baiting  bear,  or  showing  no  regard  for  Safety  Zones,  well,  that’s  a 
difletent  story.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

About  children  being 
taught  that  hunters  are  to 
blame  for  the  extinction  of 
animals. 

Back  in  the  '30s,  when  1 
started  to  hunt,  we  had  to 
travel  a hundred  miles  to 
hunt  deer,  and  turkeys  were 
unheard  of.  Today,  deer  and 
turkeys  are  everywhere.  The 
Game  Commission  and 
hunters  should  certainly  take 
the  blame  for  that. 

When  it  comes  to  animal 
extinctions,  who  will  take 
the  blame  for  acid  rain,  the 
loss  of  wetlands,  the 
destruction  of  rain  forests? 

We  are  all  to  blame,  and 
that’s  what  students  should 
be  taught. 

F.  Yakopin, 
Canonsburg 

Editor: 

I’m  renewing  my 
subscription  through  the  yeat 
2000.  I hope  I live  to  see  it; 
I’ll  be  83  this  August.  I still 
get  a hunting  license,  but  all 
my  hunting  now  is  from  a 
rocking  chair  in  my  living 
room,  overlooking  a farm  I 
hunted  for  the  last  60  years. 
On  opening  day  last  year  1 
saw  35  deer,  more  than  ever 
on  any  opening  day. 

T.  Hickey, 
Chester 

Editor: 

In  his  December  “Penn’s 
Woods  Sketchbook,”  Bob 
Sopchick  mentions 
harvesting  a deer  with  the 
top  half  of  each  ear  missing. 
He  guesses  that  at  some  time 
a mower  passed  over  the  deer 
as  it  lay  in  a field. 

I,  too,  took  such  a buck 
several  years  ago,  in  Potter 
County,  from  an  area  where  I 
can’t  imagine  how  it  could 


have  fallen  victim  to  a 
mower. 

Also,  in  my  experience, 
when  young  fawns  are 
threatened  they  lay  their  ears 
hack  tight  against  their 
heads,  not  up  where  a mower 
could  cut  them.  Could  it  be 
that  the  ears  were  frozen? 
Baby  calves  and  lambs 
dropped  in  very  cold  weather 
sometimes  experience  this. 

B.  Rugaber, 
Butler 

Editor: 

I agree  that  signs  should 
be  posted  on  game  lands  that 
spell  out,  in  big  bold  letters, 
who  bought  and  takes  care  of 
them.  It’s  sad  when  hunters 
are  told  to  get  off  property 
they  paid  for.  I also  feel  that 
hikers,  bikers,  photographers 
and  others  who  use  game 
lands  during  hunting  season 
should  wear  fluorescent 
orange. 

J.Franolich, 

CORAOPOLIS 

Editor: 

When  it  comes  to 
hunting  licenses,  1 feel  higher 
fees  are  warranted.  The  old 
statement  “Hunters  pay  for 
conservation,”  comes  into 
play.  If  we  don’t  keep  up  our 
sport,  nobody  else  will. 

D.  Pickett, 
Evans  City 

Editor: 

As  a lifelong 

conservationist  and  a hunter 
of  20  years,  1 believe  it’s  time 
to  get  out  of  the  pheasant 
business.  While  1 enjoyed 


hunting  pheasants  in  the 
past,  I’m  not  interested  in 
shooting  farm-raised  birds. 
The  large  amounts  of  money 
and  effott  being  spent  on 
pheasants  would  be  bettet 
spent,  1 feel,  to  enhance 
native  birds  such  as  grouse, 
turkey  and  quail. 

M.  Seasholtz, 
Perkiomenville 

Editor: 

1 feel  the  Game 
Commission  should  let 
muzzleloader  hunters  hunt 
the  same  two  weeks  the 
archery  season  was  extended, 
in  addition  to  the  after 
Christmas  season.  It  should 
be  a bucks  only  season, 
unless  the  hunter  has  a valid 
antlerless  tag,  and 
muzzleloader  hunters  should 
apply  for  antlerless  licenses  as 
other  hunters  do. 

P.  Gallagher, 
North  East 

Editor: 

1 just  wanted  to  exptess 
my  appreciation  for  Jack 
Weaver’s  “Conservation 
Profiles,”  published  during 
your  centennial  year.  As  with 
any  long  lasting  organization, 
its  strength  comes  ftom  the 
people  who  have  dedicated 
their  time  and  energy  to 
make  it  successful. 

Learning  and  tetelling  the 
past  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  people  who  proceeded  us 
allows  us  to  understand  the 
sacrifices  made  and  the  good 
fortunes  we  have  today. 

B.  Tresselt,  111, 
Lecii.a 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Balance 


The  following  essay  is  adapted  from  a chapter  in 
Chuck's  new  book,  The  Upland  Equation:  A 
Modern  Bird-Hunter’s  Code. 


To  FAIL  to  examine  the  source  of  the 
hunting  instinct  is  to  fail  to  experi- 
ence it  fully.  Hunters  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  try  to  understand  what  is  urging  them 
out;  it  is  too  simple  to  say  that  bird  hunt- 
ing is  good  exercise,  or  pleasant  pastime, 
or  exciting  sport,  or  even  a means  of  expe- 
riencing nature.  It  is  these  things  and  more. 
It  is  about  learning  to  be  patient,  giving 
thanks,  and  becoming  a child  again.  It  is 
about  facing  death,  and  living  life  as  fully 
as  one  can. 

I remember  a day  in  the  grouse  woods.  I 
had  my  shotgun  over  my  arm;  my  whistle, 
on  its  lanyard,  around  my  neck.  Jenny,  my 
springer  spaniel,  trotted  through  the  brush. 
I saw  her  take  scent.  The  butt  of  my  shot- 
gun was  tucked  between  my  elbow  and  side, 
ready  to  slip  to  my  shoulder.  The  grouse 
flushed  wild,  a brown  stuttering  blur  that 
banked.  I marked  its  flight,  and  we  fol- 
lowed. 

I let  my  eyes  rove,  slightly  unfocused, 
to  seize  on  any  movement.  My  ears  listened 
for  wings  flapping  or  the  pert-pert  call  of  a 
nervous  grouse.  Jenny  darted  into  a laurel 
patch  — and  the  grouse  flew  out  the  other 
side.  The  bird,  a large  male,  flashed  behind 
a three-trunked  oak.  It  veered,  keeping  the 
tree-clump  between  itself  and  me;  and  I did 
not  see  it  again  until  it  was  beyond  shoot- 
ing. 

I was  tempted  to  strike  off  in  a new  di- 
rection but  decided  to  pursue  the  known 
bird.  After  a hundred  yards,  Jenny  again 


showed  scent.  The  third  flush  was  the 
closest  of  all.  The  bird  thundered  out 
from  behind  a log.  I had  a quick,  clear 
shot,  and  saw  the  right  wing  break. 

Jenny  raced  into  the  underbrush. 
Soon  she  returned,  her  tail  wagging 
slowly.  Her  ears  were  cupped  back.  Her 
eyes  were  on  mine.  As  always,  I was 
flooded  with  emotion  to  see  this  tab- 
leau of  cooperation,  this  voluntary 
bringing  back  of  the  game;  for  me,  it 
is  the  ultimate  moment  in  the  hunt. 

“Good  girl,”  I murmured,  kneeling 
to  receive.  The  grouse  had  its  head  up. 
As  Jenny  slowed  to  let  me  take  it,  it 
drew  hack  its  head  and  drove  its  bill 
into  her  eye. 

I clasped  the  bird.  Pressing  it  against 
the  ground  with  one  hand,  I checked 
the  spaniel  with  the  other;  she  was 
blinking,  but  her  eye  appeared  unin- 
jured. I studied  the  grouse.  Had  it 
struck  instinctively,  as  birds  will,  at  a 
bright  object?  Had  it  lashed  out  of  its 
own  free  will,  borne  of  desperation  or 
anger?  I could  read  nothing  in  the 
avian  face.  I broke  the  bird’s  neck,  and 
felt  it  shaking  and  shuddering  in  my 
hands. 

We  have  lost,  over  the  millennia, 
a way  of  formally  giving  thanks  — to 
the  earth  spirit  that  moves  in  all  ani- 
mals, to  the  bird  itself.  Certainly  I felt 
no  rancor  toward  the  grouse;  rather,  a 
tinge  of  sadness  and  a sense  of  awe.  1 


By  Chuck  Fergus 
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had  always  assumed  that  birds  were 
creatures  strictly  of  instinct  and  reac- 
tion. This  cock  grouse  had  challenged 
that  notion. 

I could  have  thanked  God.  And  1 
guess  1 did,  for  1 remained  kneeling 
with  the  bird  in  my  hands,  studying 
the  colors  and  runes  of  its  plumage; 
its  short,  down-turned  beak,  now 
slacked  open;  the  membranous  eyelids 
that  were  slowly  curtaining  up,  reptil- 
ian fashion,  from  beneath. 


As  occasionally  happens,  a louse  fly 
crawled  out  of  the  bird’s  breast  feath- 
ers: a squat,  plated,  dun-colored,  inch- 
long  parasite  that  flitted  from  its  ha- 
ven (Had  it  sensed  a slight  cooling?) 
to  buzz  in  my  face.  I shooed  it  away, 
and  off  it  flew  into  the  chilly  woods, 
to  what  I supposed  was  its  own  immi- 
nent demise. 

People  have  hunted  since  before 
they  were  people.  They  hunted 
through  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  that  constitute  the  Paleolithic 
age.  We  have  found  ample,  widespread 
evidence  in  the  spear-points,  tools, 
and  the  hauntingly  accurate  and  lovely 
cave  paintings  they  left  behind. 


Humans  turned  to  agriculture  only  re- 
cently, as  such  things  go,  within  the  last 
fifteen  thousand  years.  This  change  in  feed- 
ing behavior  allowed  our  species  to  thrive, 
our  brains  to  exercise  their  powers,  our 
population  to  expand. 

When  someone  suggests  to  me  that 
hunting  is  primitive,  I agree.  When  they 
suggest  that  chasing  after  birds  with  a shot- 
gun is  a waste  of  time,  1 disagree.  Primitive 
it  is;  wonderfully,  urgently  so.  Useless  in 
terms  of  productivity,  perhaps,  hut  it  seems 
far  less  wasteful,  less  extinguishing,  than 
time  spent  commuting  to  a job,  or  labor- 
ing on  an  assembly  line,  or  filing  away  one’s 
life,  hour  by  hour,  behind  a desk. 

In  1926,  Henry  Beston,  then  38  years 
of  age,  went  to  live  in  a two-room  cottage 
he  had  built  on  Eastham  Beach  on  the 
outer  arm  of  Cape  Cod.  After  a two-week 
stay,  he  decided  to  linger  on  because,  as  he 
put  it  in  his  long-lived  book.  The  Outer' 
most  House,  “the  beauty  and  mystery  of  this 
earth  and  outer  sea  so  possessed  and  held 
me  that  I could  not  go.”  Beston  wrote,  “The 
world  today  is  sick  to  its  thin  blood  for  lack 
of  elemental  things,  for  fire  before  the 
hands,  for  water  welling  up  from  the  earth, 
for  air,  for  the  dear  earth  itself  underfoot.” 

The  situation  has  changed  little,  and 
immensely,  since  Beston  penned  those 
lines.  We  are  still  sick  to  our  thin  blood  for 
lack  of  elemental  things. 

Hunting  is  one  of  the  elemental  things, 
perhaps  the  most  elemental.  I could  go  buy 
Cornish  game  hens  from  the  supermarket 
in  the  city  over  the  mountain.  I could  prob- 
ably buy  a lifetime  supply  of  Cornish  hens, 
for  the  funds  I have  diverted  to  shotguns, 
ammunition,  vests,  boots,  a dog,  dogfood, 
veterinary  bills,  licenses,  and  the  gasoline 
burned  getting  to  and  from  the  game  co- 
verts. But  my  life  would  lack  that  essential 
interweaving  contact.  It  would  lack  an 
identity  that  I have  striven  toward,  found, 
and  nurtured.  It  would,  in  certain  impor- 
tant ways,  no  longer  he  a means  of  paying 
respect. 

I am  not  as  driven,  as  determined  in  my 
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hunting  as  I once  was.  I shoot  between  20 
and  30  grouse,  woodcock  and  pheasants  in 
a season,  plus  a couple  of  dozen  doves.  I 
feel  no  need  to  kill  more.  In  truth,  I find  it 
unsettling  to  he  doing  too  much  hunting; 
I also  have  identities  as  a husband,  father 
and  writer.  Yet  it  must  be  present,  this  an- 
nual autumnal  focusing,  this  guiding  activ- 
ity, this  reimmersion  in  things  immediate 
and  savage. 

Hunting  lets  me  prove  my  endurance. 
Often  I have  to  walk  many  miles,  earn  what 
I kill  with  my  legs  and  lungs,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  little  or  nothing.  I go  hunting  in 
places  I would  never  venture  into  if  not  in 
pursuit  of  game:  Multiflora  rose  thickets, 
willow  tangles,  steep  briar-ridden  hillsides 
where  the  footing  is  chancy  and  the  view 
superb,  and  ice-rimmed  cattail  marshes 
where  a misstep  means  a bone-chilling 
bath. 

Why  else,  if  not  to  hunt  woodcock, 
would  I suit  up  in  waxed  cotton  and  rub- 
ber boots,  and  go  out  into  the  November 
rain,  and  muck  around  in  alder  jungles? 
Would  I trudge  through  knee-deep  snow 
in  a stiff  north  wind  if  I didn’t  have  a 
chance  at  a late-season  grouse?  I doubt  I 
would  endure  these  things  to  go  camping. 


search  for  fossils,  or  take  a photograph. 

To  hunt  them  well,  one  needs  to 
know  much  about  grouse  and  wood- 
cock and  ducks,  what  they  feed  on, 
where  they  spend  the  night.  When  1 
kill  a bird,  I slit  the  crop  and  check 
what  it  was  eating.  In  learning  where 
the  birds  forage,  and  where  they  lay 
up  in  certain  weathers,  and  the  preda- 
tors they  must  circumvent,  I involve 
myself  more  deeply  with  their  lives.  I 
read  about  them  and  think  about 
them. 

I am  concerned  with  the  game  not 
only  in  the  fall,  hut  the  year  around. 
To  have  good  hunting  grounds,  I must 
ferret  them  out:  I drive,  observe,  poke 
around  in  the  canoe.  I explore  isolated 
hollows  and  winding  township  roads. 
I knock  on  farmhouse  doors.  Look  for 
abandoned  fields  and  the  red-brush 
haze  of  cut-over  slopes.  Read  newspa- 
pers and  note  the  locations  of  forest 
fires  (in  a few  years,  grouse  will  pros- 
per in  the  stems  that  come  shooting 
up). 

In  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  Annie 
Dillard  wrote  about  wild  animals: 
“They  show  me  by  their  very  wariness 
what  a prize  it  is  simply  to  open  my 
eyes  and  behold.” 

I would  not  necessarily  urge  Ms. 
Dillard  to  get  out  there  with  her  over/ 
under.  But  hunting  those  wary  ani- 
mals — opening  one’s  eyes  (also  one’s 
ears  and,  by  extension  through  the 
dog,  one’s  nose),  and  striving  to  make 
a game  bird  appear,  then  beholding  it 
(really  beholding  it;  one  needs  to  fo- 
cus with  double  intensity  when  shoot- 
ing) and  manipulating  the  shotgun  to 
down  the  speeding  form  — avails  me 
of  the  greatest  prize  of  all:  At  times  I 
become  so  immersed  in  hunting  that 
I lose  track  of  the  passage  of  time.  1 
forget  who  and  what  and  where  1 am. 

I rise  with  the  sun,  tread  upon  the 
earth,  exercise  my  mind,  my  senses,  my 
body.  I find  satisfaction  even  on  those 
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outings  when  few  birds  are  sighted, 
when  the  bag  is  empty  at  day’s  end. 
How  magnificent  to  stop  and  watch  a 
cloud  pass  before  the  sun;  pure  water 
bubbling  up  from  a sand  spring;  the 
twinkling  gold  of  aspen  leaves  set  to 
life  by  the  slightest  wind.  How  fine  it 
is  to  he  patient,  absorbed  in  one’s  sur- 
roundings. It  is  enough  to  share  these 
things  with  the  dog,  who  injects  no 
words  hut  lets  her  avidity  and  love 
shine  through  her  every  motion. 

When  hunting,  I need  not  prove 
anything  or  achieve  any  goal.  At  its 
best,  hunting  is  almost  like  play  — not 
careless,  casual  play,  hut  important 
play  that  lets  me  shed  my  serious  adult 
humanness  and  revert  to  being  a child, 
an  animal  among  animals.  Hunting  is 
for  me  truly  a secret  rapture. 

At  the  end  of  one  unusually  suc- 
cessful day,  I plucked  two  grouse  on 
the  edge  of  our  meadow,  leaving  the 
feet  and  the  heads  tor  the  scavengers. 
My  son,  five  years  old  at  the  time,  hap- 
pened upon  the  scatter  of  pretty  feath- 
ers. I had  an  immediate  pang  when  I 
saw  him  pick  something  up.  As  I ap- 
proached, I saw  his  face  knotted  up. 
He  looked  at  me,  a grouse  leg  in  one 
hand,  a head  in  the  other. 

I can’t  remember  my  exact  words, 
but  we  talked  about  killing.  I told  my 
son  that  whatever  we  do,  we  end  up 
taking  life.  To  eat,  we  are  forced  to 
kill  — something.  I tried  to  explain 
that  even  planting  a field  was  an  act 
that  caused  death,  through  banish- 
ment of  the  creatures  that  originally 
lived  in  the  brush  or  the  grass  that  was 
abolished  to  make  the  field.  The  pang 
I had  felt  upon  seeing  him  was  sad- 
ness in  knowing  that  he  must  come  to 
an  understanding  of  how  the  world 
functions  — an  understanding  that 
includes  the  realization  that  he  him- 
self will  not  abide  on  the  earth  forever. 

The  actual  source  of  our  living  is 
something  that  many  modern  people 


wish  to  keep  at  arms’  length.  Theirs,  as  the 
English  author  T.  H.  White  put  it,  is  “an 
abstract  world  where  water  is  an  idea  that 
comes  out  of  a tap,  and  light  a conception 
in  a switch.”  And  where  food,  I would  add, 
is  a perquisite  gotten  from  a box  or  in  cans, 
or  plastic-wrapped  from  a display  case. 

At  times,  I have  been  condemned  by 
vegetarians  for  my  hunting.  I wonder  if  they 
count  the  number  of  worms,  beetles,  flies, 
spiders,  mice,  rabbits,  sparrows,  and  hawks 
whose  habitat  is  destroyed  by  the  fields  of 
vegetables,  the  deserts  of  soybeans.  I can 
kill  a bird,  then  go  back  the  next  year  and 
flush  another  one  from  the  same  place. 

But  there’s  no  denying  it:  Killing  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  hunt.  As  the  philoso- 
pher Ortega  has  noted,  “One  does  not  hunt 
in  order  to  kill;  on  the  contrary,  one  kills 
in  order  to  have  hunted.”  The  intricate, 
difficult  ritual  comes  to  fruition  in  the 
moment  that  the  prey  is  slain.  The  skillful 
shooting  exonerates  the  killing,  as  does  the 
dog  in  her  great  joy,  as  does  the  eventual 
preparing  and  eating  of  the  game,  them- 
selves acts  of  veneration. 

Probably  I sound  more  convinced  than 
I really  am  in  describing  my  feelings  about 
killing.  I am  never  fully  certain  that  what  1 
do  is  correct.  But  I think  that  doing  as 
much  of  life’s  killing  myself  is  better  than 
paying  someone  else  (whether  slaughterer 
or  farmer)  to  do  it  by  proxy. 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  animals  have 
souls.  My  dog,  I believe,  has  one.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  if  the  grouse  who  drove  his 
bill  into  Jenny’s  eye  had  a soul.  But  there  is 
in  me  a savage  joy  that  even  the  thought 
of  life-taking  and  soul-extinguishing  can- 
not put  down.  I take  my  chances.  I kill 
swiftly,  eat  what  I slay,  and  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  own  death  close  at  hand.  □ 

The  Upland  Equation,  by  Charles  Fergus,  is 
published  by  Lyons  & Burford,  New  York. 
Retail  price  is  $ 1 8.  The  book  may  be  ordered 
through  your  local  bookstore.  For  an 
autographed  copy,  write  to  Chuck  Fergus, 
Port  Matilda,  PA  16870;  cost  is  $23 
delivered. 
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A LARGE  WILD  CANID  has  been  lurk^ 
,L~\.  ing  in  the  shadows  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  better  part  of  this  century. 
It’s  bigger  than  a fox,  smaller  than  a wolf, 
and  its  population  has  mushroomed  in  the 
past  25  years.  Today  this  animal  inhabits 
all  but  one  of  our  67  counties. 

To  many  Pennsylvanians,  the  eastern 
coyote  is  no  stranger.  And  each  year  more 
people  are  learning  of  its  presence  through 
personal  encounters  or  news  reports.  At 
one  time  or  another,  the  animal  has  re- 
ceived front-page  coverage  in  probably  ev- 
ery one  of  the  state’s  newspapers  and  made 
the  six  o’clock  news  on  every  television 
station.  The  coyote  is  also  the  subject  of 
discussions  by  hunters,  farmers  and  others 
who  feel  the  animal  is  costing  themi  some- 
thing. 

But  for  all  the  attention  it  gets,  for  all 
the  commotion  it  causes,  most  of  us  know 
little  about  eastern  coyotes.  It’s  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  misunderstood  mem- 
bers of  our  wildlife  community  because  it 
isn’t  as  plentiful  as  other  furbearers  such  as 
raccoons  and  red  foxes,  and  is  secretive  and 
highly  individualistic. 

Currently,  Pennsylvania’s  coyote  popu- 
lation — an  estimated  20,000  animals  — 
appears  to  have  peaked,  according  to  re- 
tired Game  Commission  biologist  Arnie 
Hayden,  who  spent  about  eight  years  study- 
ing the  animal.  His  observation  is  corrobo- 
rated by  agency  Game-Take  Survey  data. 


After  several  years  of  marked  increases, 
the  coyote  harvest  increased  only  one 
percent  — up  79  animals  to  6,240  — 
from  1993  to  1994,  despite  a 44  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  coyote 
hunters  and  trappers  over  the  same 
period.  Coyote  populations  in  Maine 
and  New  York  also  peaked  after  rapid 
build-ups,  according  to  Hayden. 

Speculation  about  coyotes  is  end- 
less. There  are  debates  on  the  coyote’s 
diet,  habitat  preferences  and  social 
habits,  not  to  mention  the  size  of  its 
home  range  and  the  meaning  of  its 
vocalizations.  But  none  of  these  dis- 
cussions seem  to  garner  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  one  fundamental  question 
that  no  one  has  or  probably  ever  will 
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definitively  answer:  Where  did  our 
coyotes  come  from? 

There  are  several  theories  on  how 
coyotes  came  to  inhabit  Pennsylva- 
nia. Some  are  thought  provoking  and 
highly  creditable.  Others,  such  as  the 
Game  Commission  stocking  coyotes 
to  reduce  deer  numbers,  are  ridicu- 
lous. All  plausible  theories  fall  into 
one  of  three  categories:  coyotes  were 
always  here;  coyotes  expanded  their 
range  into  Pennsylvania  from  the  north 
or  west,  or  both;  and  coyotes  kept  as 
pets  escaped. 

By  the  late  1 890s,  according  to  most 
historical  records,  wolves  — or  what- 
ever wolf-like  canids  inhabiting 
Pennsylvania’s  countryside  — no 
longer  existed.  They’d  been  wiped  out 
as  a result  of  200  years  of  bounties,  an 
ever-popular  attitude  to  shoot  them 
on  sight,  and  widespread  habitat  dete- 
rioration when  our  virgin  forests  wete 
timbered  off.  But  during  this  period, 
an  occasional  “wolf”  or  two  was  pre- 
sented for  bounty. 

In  1897,  three  wolf  pelts  were  sub- 
mitted in  Tioga  County  for  $30  in 
bounties.  The  man  making  the  claim 
signed  an  affidavit  at  the  local 
magistrate’s  office  stating  he  killed 
them  in  the  county,  which  he  did.  But 
what  the  affidavit  didn’t  say,  and  in- 
vestigators later  found  out,  was  that  he 
bought  the  “praitie  wolves”  for  a $ 1 . 50 
from  a traveling  circus  headquartered 
in  Canton. 

New  York  also  has  a few  published 
accounts  of  large  canids  occasionally 
being  taken  duting  this  period.  In  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioners  for  the  years 
1904  through  1906,  there  is  a report 
about  a man  who  shot  a “gtay  timber 
wolf”  on  November  2, 1906,  near  Port 
Byron.  “His  dog  scented,  chased  and 
brought  the  animal  to  bay,  and  he 
killed  it  with  a shot  from  a . 32-caliber 
revolver,”  the  teport  stated.  “The  speci- 


men measured  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.” 

Other  claims  and  reports  of  wolves  be- 
ing killed  were  made  during  this  turn-of- 
the-century  petiod,  but  they’re  often  viewed 
with  skepticism  because  the  sources  were 
unreliable,  the  claims  seem  unrealistic,  or 
the  person  identifying  the  animal  was  un- 
qualified. Wolves  — or  whatever  roamed 
the  state  prior  to  colonization  and  into  the 
late  1800s  — were  either  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  animals  or  gone. 

Pennsylvania  should  have  had  wolves 
because  it’s  located  between  areas  that  did 
have  them:  Canada,  which  has  timber 
wolves,  and  the  southeastern  United  States, 
which  had  red  wolves  (declared  extinct  in 
the  wild  in  1979).  To  date,  however,  not 
one  specimen  of  a wolf  - skull,  skeleton, 
pelt  - has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  lack  of  evidence  brings  forth  the 
question:  Could  what  our  forefathers  called 
wolves  actually  have  been  coyotes? 

Why  wolf  remains  were  not  saved  for 
posterity,  or  in  the  name  of  science,  is 
unclear.  After  all,  heads  were  collected 
from  a majority  of  the  wolves  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  because  that’s  what  was  most 
often  submitted  to  obtain  a bounty.  If  the 
animal  wasn’t  cashed  in,  the  pelt  was  often 
kept  because  it  was  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  animal  and  a lasting  record  of  it.  The 
rest  of  the  wolf  was  left  for  nature  to  con- 
sume. 

Pennsylvania’s  earliest  wolf  bounties  — 
late  1600s  — required  persons  to  submit 
the  head  for  bounty;  the  local  j ustice  would 
then  cut  off  the  ears  and  tongue.  Later  laws 
— late  1700s  and  early  1800s  — directed 
local  magistrates  to  destroy  the  heads  of 
wolves  submitted  for  bounty  to  avoid  du- 
plicity, a widesptead  problem  in  the  bounty 
business.  With  time,  bounty  laws  changed 
again,  this  time  requiring  wolf  scalps  to  be 
submitted.  They,  too,  were  destroyed.  New 
York  operated  its  bounty  programs  much 
the  same  way. 

What’s  unfortunate  about  the  way  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  handled  their 
bounty  programs  is  that  they  destroyed 
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most  of  — if  not  all  — the  evidence  we 
need  to  ascertain  what  large  canid  once 
roamed  this  two-state  region. 

The  first  scientifically- validated  case  of 
a wolf-like  wild  canid  being  taken  m Penn- 
sylvania occurred  in  1907  when  W.  E. 
Clyde  Todd,  a prominent  early-20th  cen- 
tury ornithologist,  was  dispatched  by 
Carnegie  Museum  to  investigate  a “wolf” 
killed  by  a farmer  at  Flowing  Spring,  Blair 
County.  He  returned  with  a coyote,  which 
some  identified  as  a western  coyote.  Other 
unsubstantiated  reports  of  wolf  kills  fol- 
lowed in  subsequent  years. 

The  first  wildlife  official  to  record  a wolf 
report  in  the  Game  Commission’s  history 
was  Joseph  Kalbfus,  the  agency’s  first  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  In  his  1915  Annual  Re- 
port he  wrote  about  inspecting  the  pelt  of 
a “wolf”  killed  in  Clinton  County.  “The 
skin  was  undoubtedly  the  skin  of  a wolf;  the 
hair  is  wooly  and  somewhat  softer  than  the 
hair  of  a timber  wolf  of  the  West,  otherwise 
it  greatly  resembles  the  timber  wolf,”  Kalbfus 
noted.  After  being  prepared  by  the  state 
taxidermist,  the  mount  was  to  be  given  to 
the  State  Museum  in  Harrisburg.  For  what- 
ever reason  — deterioration,  storage  prob- 
lems, wasn’t  forwarded  — the  museum 
doesn’t  have  the  pelt. 

Ben  Tullar  Jr.,  who  was  a furbearer  bi- 
ologist for  35  years  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 


servation, said  in  a recent  telephone 
interview  that  he  believes  eastern  coy- 
otes are  what  our  forefathers  called 
wolves.  He  doesn’t  think  coyotes  ex- 
panded into  or  migrated  to  our  region. 
“Coyotes  have  always  been  here,”  he 
said.  “These  are  our  wolves.” 

It  makes  perfectly  good  sense  for 
the  coyote  to  always  have  been  a part 
of  the  Pennsylvania/New  York  region’s 
animal  community,  according  to 
Tullar.  “That  they’re  native  is  the  sim- 
plest explanation  tor  what  we  find.  It 
requires  no  convoluted,  improbable 
hypothesis.” 

Tullar  believes  coyotes  remained 
in  our  region  at  the  close  of  the  19th 
century  — when  the  so-called  wolves 
disappeared.  He  suspects  remnant 
populations  held  on  in  remote  areas  of 
New  York’s  Adirondack  Mountains 
and  possibly  isolated  areas  of 
Pennsylvania’s  northern  tier,  places 
that  were  spared  from  the  widespread 
deforestation  occurring  at  the  time. 
As  forest  habitat  improved  and  prey 
species  increased,  so  did  the  number  of 
coyotes,  according  to  Tullar. 

Amie  Hayden  said  he  believes  the 
coyote  is  native  to  the  northeastern 
United  States,  but  that  it  was  eradi- 
cated in  the  1800s  and  then  somehow 
reclaimed  its  former  range.  He  doubts 
the  animal  underwent  significant  ge- 
netic changes  or  made  a long  migra- 
tory haul  from  the  midwestern  United 
States  in  recent  times.  “Coyotes  have 
been  here  much  longer  than  we  think,” 
Hayden  said.  “We  just  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  them.” 

Based  on  photographic  evidence 
and  news  reports  about  coyotes,  which 
began  appearing  steadily  in  the  late 
1930s  and  early  ’40s,  Hayden  suspects 

TWENTY-TWO  POUND  juvenilecoyote 
trapped  in  Benzinger  Township,  Elk 
County  in  1965.  It  is  thought  coyotes 
were  firmly  established  in  the 
commonwealth  by  the  1960s. 
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coyotes  were  firmly  established  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  1960s,  predomi- 
nantly in  the  northeastern  counties, 
but  also  in  pockets  throughout  the 
state.  Then,  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son — Hayden  suspects  a beneficial 
habitat  change  — the  population  in 
the  1970s  increased 
and  dramatically  ex- 
panded its  range,  not 
just  in  Pennsylvania 
hut  throughout  the 
eastern  United 
States.  Coyotes  were 
moving  into  new  ar- 
eas of  Pennsylvania 
and  states  such  as 
Delaware,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Maryland, 
places  where  there 
had  been  no  record  of 
large  wild  canids  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Hayden  and  Tullar  both  believe 
the  coyotes  sparking  this  invasion  of 
the  Mid-Atlantic  came  from  some- 
where in  the  Northeast,  probably  the 
Adirondacks.  T ullar  is  fairly  confident 
coyotes  always  inhabited  those  moun- 
tains. Hayden  isn’t,  hut  he  believes  the 
mountains  may  have  served  as  an  area 
where  coyotes  gained  a foothold  in  the 
region  and  then  expanded  into  new 
areas.  Whether  those  coyotes  were  al- 
ways there,  or  came  from  somewhere 
else  such  as  Canada  or  Maine,  Hayden 
isn’t  sure. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  our 
coyotes  are  c'lffspring  of  pets  or  captive 
animals  that  escaped  or  were  released 
by  their  owners.  Cases  of  coyotes  or 
“wolves”  escaping  their  owners  have 
been  documented  since  the  1930s. 

In  1934,  Game  News  offered  infor- 
mation that  supported  both  theories 
of  origin.  In  one  article  the  magazine 
reported,  “The  situation  created  by 
the  appearance  of  wolves  in  the 
Adirondack  section  of  New  York  has 


reached  a crisis  in  the  opinion  of  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner  Lithgow  and  the  New 
Year  will  see  the  inauguration  of  a war  on 
wolves  . . . ’’Another  article  (and  news- 
paper accounts)  provided  details  on  the 
capture  of  several  members  of  an  escaped 
pack  of  coyotes  responsible  for  killing  more 
than  100  sheep  in 
Washington  County. 
Two  were  never 
caught.  That  same 
year,  according  to  re- 
search performed  by 
Helen  McGinnis, 
who  studied  Pennsyl- 
vania coyotes  exten- 
sively in  the  1970s,  “a 
pair  of  coyotes  es- 
caped from  a tourist 
camp”  in  Bradford 
County,  near 

Camptown. 

“The  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  that  theory  is  where  did  the  wolf  genes 
that  coyotes  possess  come  from,”  Hayden 
questioned. 

Robert  Wayne  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Niles  Lehman  of  The  Scripps 
Research  Institute  in  California  have  shown 
through  DNA  analysis  that  eastern  coy- 
otes and  eastern  gray  wolves  have  inter- 
bred and  that  eastern  coyotes  have  wolf 
genes.  But  when  they  interbred  is  still  un- 
clear, although  many  researchers  believe  it 
occurred  around  the  turn-of-the-century 
or  early  1900s. 

Wayne/Lehman  have  also  documented 
wolf  genes  in  coyotes  in  the  southcentral 
United  States.  When  this  happened  and 
what  it  means  is  unclear.  But  this 
southcentral  part  of  the  country  has  his- 
torically been  western  coyote  range. 

W ayne/Lehman’s  work  also  showed  east- 
ern coyotes  rarely  possessed  morphological 
characteristics  common  to  domestic  dogs, 
which  indicates,  as  other  studies  do,  that 
coyotes  would  have  difficulty  breeding  with 
dogs  in  the  wild.  The  occurrence  of 
“coydogs”  apparently  was  not  as  common 


No  specimen  of  a 
wolf — skull, 
skeleton,  pelt  — has 
ever  been  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  Could 
coyotes  be  what  our 
forefathers  called 
wolves^ 
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here  as  early  Pennsylvania  coyote  research- 
ers  thought.  What  was  here  all  along  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mostly  coyotes.  A point 
reinforced  by  McGinnis’s  research. 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  a retired  Syra- 
cuse University  professor  who  has  studied 
coyotes  since  1969,  believes  eastern  coy- 
otes got  here  through  range  expansion  and 
that  they  are  the  product  of  wolf-coyote 
interbreeding.  And,  he  pointed  out  that 
most  canid  biologists  support  that  belief. 

Chambers  said  he  doesn’t  know  when 
coyotes  began  mating  with  wolves.  “Coy- 
otes may  have  been  here  before  wolves 
were  extirpated,’’  he  suggested.  More  than 
likely,  though,  the  coyotes  came  later,  and 
not  until  after  they  had  bred  with  wolves  in 
Canada. 

Chambers  said  that  from  the  1880s  to 
1920s  there  was  no  constant  presence  of 
large  canids  in  New  York,  which  suggests 
that  if  there  were  native  coyotes,  they  had 
been  eliminated.  “Why  should  we  believe 
that  we  were  able  to  eliminate  coyotes  in 
the  East?”  queried  Chambers,  who  noted 
that  after  tremendous  effort  and  expense 
man  hasn’t  been  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  West. 

Chambers  is  convinced  that  19th  cen- 
tury taxonomists  would  have  been  able  to 
differentiate  wolves  from  coyotes.  They 
had  both  been  distinctly  identified  by  zo- 
ologists by  the  early  1830s.  Yet  one  can’t 
help  but  wonder  how  these  wildlife  experts 
might  have  made  their  identifications:  vi- 
sual inspection,  measurements,  bone  struc- 
ture analysis? 

In  1948,  well  after  the  coyote  invasion 
began  in  the  Northeast,  J.  Kenneth  Doutt, 
curator  of  Carnegie  Museum’s  Department 
of  Mammology,  and  a man  who  was  asked 
to  identify  many  coyotes  for  the  Game 
Commission,  said  that  “most  of  the  coyotes 
turning  up  in  Pennsylvania  are  pets  that 
are  released.  People  visiting  in  the  West 


bring  home  a cute  coyote  puppy.  When 
it  grows  up  it  is  no  longer  cute.  In  fact, 
it  may  become  mean.  They  turn  it 
loose,  or  it  escapes  and  becomes  feral. 
Those  are  the  ones  hunters  kill.” 

Doutt  typically  made  his  canid  iden- 
tifications through  skull  analysis.  He 
would  compare  an  unknown  canid 
skull  to  a series  of  coyote  and  dog 
skulls,  then  develop  a conclusion.  In  a 
1966  analysis,  he  reported  to  the 
agency,  “Although  very  definitely  coy- 
ote-like,  [this  skull]  has  certain  char- 
acteristics which  are  dog-like.  1 would 
say  this  animal  has  some  dog  in  it.” 

Considering  these  words  from  a 
leading  wildlife  expert,  you  can’t  help 
but  wonder  whether  anyone  could 
positively  identify  an  eastern  coyote 
from  a western  coyote,  or  small  wolf 
from  a coyote  at  the  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury,  or  anytime  prior  to  the  1960s. 

The  migration/range  expansion 
theory  has  coyotes  pushing  into  Penn- 
sylvania sometime  during  the  1930s. 
The  big  difference  between  this  theory 
and  the  one  concerning  native  coy- 
otes rests  mostly  with  where  the  first 
animals  originated.  One  suggests  they 
were  always  here,  the  other  theory, 
that  they  came  from  Canada.  These 
theories  are  further  complicated  by 
the  possibility  of  escaped  wolves  or 
coyotes  either  contributing  to  the  re- 
surgence of  large  canids  in  this  region 
or  influencing  the  new  canid’s  genetic 
composition. 

One  thing  seems  certain  about  coy- 
otes: they  have  adapted  to  our  state 
and  appear  to  be  here  for  the  duration. 
“We  do  not  control  the  coyote,  the 
species  controls  its  own  destiny,” 
Hayden  said.  “We  stand  in  its  way  at 
times,  but  it  keeps  coming.  We  must 
learn  to  live  with  this  species.”  □ 
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Butch  and  the 
Kitchen  Buck 

By  joe  Parry 


Butch  was  not  the  town  bully  like 
many  who  can^  that  vindictive  sound- 
ing nickname.  Quite  the  contrary.  Butch  is 
a pussycat  with  regard  to  demeanor  and  he 
has  the  honor  of  being  my  best  friend  — 
even  though  that  may  have  been  difficult 
to  imagine  for  those  who  overheard  us  at 
times.  Our  conversations,  however  heated 
they  may  have  sounded,  were  always  of  a 
harmless  nature.  Butch  and  1 are  friends;  a 
better  one  I never  had. 

Butch  was  so  called  because  his  given 
name  is  Clyde.  Clyde,  like  the  scraggly- 
haired  orangutan  in  the  Clint  Eastwood 
movie,  “Every  Which  Way  But  Loose.” 
Even  in  later  years,  he  held  on  tenaciously 
to  “Butch”  because  he  wasn’t  all  that  ap- 
preciative about  having  the  same  name  as 
an  arboreal  anthropoid  primate.  Me?  1 felt 
the  name  to  be  almost  perfectly  appropri- 
ate — Clyde,  that  is.  But  still,  I displayed 
undaunted  respect  and  referred  to  him  as 
“Butch”  when  there  was  anyone  within 
earshot. 

My  friendship  with  Butch  is  precious  to 
me  for,  indeed,  a man  may  suffer  through 
an  entire  lifetime  and  never  have  one  like 
that  which  Butch  and  1 still  share  to  this 
day.  1 sincerely  wish  everyone  could  have  a 
“Butch”  of  their  own.  Unshared,  all  to 
themselves.  A friend  is  a blessing,  cer- 
tainly, and  to  me  a very  special  one  for  I 
often  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  else  who 
would  tolerate  my  sometimes  tortuous  ways. 
Doubtful.  So,  if  you  have  a “Butch”  of  your 
own,  hang  onto  him  for  dear  life.  Such 
friends  are  few  and  far  between  . . . 

Butch  and  1 would  spend  hours  on  end 
talking  of  fancy  deer  rifles,  flytying  meth- 


ods, souped-up  handloads  and  the  like. 
We  talked  of  dreams  even  though  we 
both  knew  they  would  always  remain 
just  that  — dreams.  But  we  did  it 
anyway,  perhaps  thinking  that  dreams 
are  the  wealth  of  poor  men.  We  simply 
enjoyed  one  another’s  company,  at 
least  most  of  the  time  and  the  rest  of 
this  story  may  provide  explanation 
enough? 

In  our  former  community,  1 was 
known  for  my  writing.  My  outdoor 
newspaper  column  was  accompanied 
with  a portrait  photo  of  me.  1 felt  the 
photo  did  me  needed  justice  but,  as 
Butch  — friend  that  he  is  — always 
said,  “Joe,  it  ain’t  that  your  nose  is  so 
big,  it’s  that  your  head  is  so  doggone 
small.”  Butch,  always  fast  with  the 
compliment  for  his  best  buddy  . . . 

Crafty  old  Butch,  on  the  otherhand, 
was  recognized  for  his  unparalleled 
ability  to  make  just  about  anything 
even  remotely  connected  to  hunting 
or  fishing.  Picture-perfect  flies  is  but 
one  example  of  his  countless  talents.  1 
swear  he  could  build  a match-quality 
rifle  out  of  a length  of  galvanized  pipe 
and  a two-by-four. 

1 envied  Butch  for  his  many  skills 
for  1,  on  the  other  hand,  had  difficulty 
with  a simple  overhand  knot.  For  quite 
some  time  1 felt  Butch  befriended  me 
out  of  pity.  Not  the  case,  though,  ac- 
cording to  neighborhood  rumors. 
Butch  envied  me  for  my  talent  with 
the  pen  and  written  word. 

This  then,  was  the  foundation  and 
life-blood  of  our  longtime  friendship. 
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and  the  memories  we  made  together  1 
wouldn’t  trade  for  a crate  full  of  cus- 
tom rifles  or  faraway  log  cabins.  Butch 
was  “my”  very  own  orangutan  and  1 
was  his  “Clint  Eastwood,”  although  I 
doubt  he  would  readily  agree  with  that 
particular  analogy? 

Butch  always  praised  me  for  my 
ability  with  the  long  gun.  1 love  them 
and,  simply,  it  always  shows.  My  rifle 
shooting  has  little  to  do  with  ability, 
hut  a lot  to  do  with  love  of  the  sport  of 
shooting  — period. 

One  long  ago  time  Butch  called  me 
a few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  buck 
season.  He  had  just  returned  from  the 
Claysville  range  where  he’d  gone  to 
sight'in  his  prized  Winchester  Model 
70.  “Joe,”  he  squealed,  “1  can’t  get  my 
.308  to  group  at  all.  What  am  I gonna 
do?” 

“Just  stay  home.  Butch” 

“That’s  not  funny,  Joe.  You  know 
I’d  rather  die  than  miss  opening  day.” 

“Then,  Butchie  me  hoy,  why  not 
use  one  of  your  two  dozen  or  so  other 
rifles?” 

“None  of  them  are  ready  to  go  and, 
besides,  you  know  how  1 love  my  Model 
70.” 


BY  THE  MIDDLE  of  the  second  week  I hadn't 
seen  an  antlered  deer  except  for  the 
"corkscrew  buck"  that  Butch  shot  on  the 
second  Monday  of  the  season. 

“All  my  guns  are  right  on  the  money. 
Butch.  Wanna  use  one  of  mine?  How  about 
my  old  .458  Winchester  Mag?  Why,  with 
that  thing  you  can  miss  clean  and  still  kill 

) n 

em. 

“No  thanks,”  he  said.  “It  just  wouldn’t 
feel  right  not  using  one  of  my  own.” 
“Okay,  Butch.  Bring  over  the  .308  and 
your  targets  and  we’ll  try  to  figure  it  all  out. 
By  the  way,  what  was  the  smallest  group 
you  shot  today?’ 

“The  smallest  group  ?”  Butch  replied  after 
a long  pause. 

“Yea,  Butch,  the  best  of  the  morning.” 
Another  lengthy  pause.  “The  best  three 
shot  group  measured  just  over  22  inches.” 
I laughed  so  heartily  Butch  hung  up  on 
me! 

Loyal  friend  that  I am,  I immediately 
phoned  him  back.  “Hello  Butch?” 

“Joe,  if  you  laugh  one  mote  time  I’ll 
nevet  again  tie  you  a fly  for  trout  season  and 
I’ll  make  sute  the  whole  world  knows  about 
how  their  macho  outdoor  writer  let  his  new 
fishing  boat  get  away  from  him  at  Dutch 
Fotk  Lake  and  how  he  had  to  cast  out  a 
line-full  of  treble  hooks  and  weights  to  get 
it  into  shore.” 

Butch  had  me  there.  Being  a pillar  of  the 
community  and  tespected  outdoor  writer 
that  I am,  that  kind  of  news  could  ruin  me. 
“Okay  Butch.”  Come  on  ovet  and  let’s 
figute  out  your  rifle  problem.” 

Butch  arrived  moments  later,  his  lips 
brightly  ringed  with  spaghetti  sauce  stains. 
“Hi  Butch!  Hey!There’syout  problem.” 
“Where?  Where’s  the  problem?” 

“Not  the  rifle,  dummy,  your  face.  Been 
eating  spaghetti  again?”  Butch  has  an  in- 
sane penchant  for  spaghett  i and  eats  enough 
at  one  sitting  to  feed  a regiment  of  Italian 
soldiers  — and  I’m  the  Italian. 

He  answets  like  a child  guilty  of  raiding 
the  cookie  jar.  “Yea.  I had  a plate  for  lunch, 
why?” 
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“Well,  Butch,  I think  it’s  finally  hap- 
pened. The  excessive  acid  consumption 
from  eating  so  much  tomato  sauce  has 
finally  caused  your  eyes  to  cross.  Thus,  the 
poor  groups.” 

“C’mon,  Joe  this  is  serious.” 

“Butch,  I’m  quite  serious.  Too  much 
tomato  sauce,  which  is  full  of  acid,  in  a 
man’s  system  has  been  medically  proven  to 
cause  the  eyeballs  to  resituate  themselves. 
Why,  I once  heard  about  a guy  who  ate  so 
much  tomato  sauce  his  eyeballs  turned 
completely  around  in  their  sockets  and  all 
that  showed,  eventually,  were  the  whites  of 
his  eyes.  Story  goes,  he  had  to  have  surgery 
done  to  start  seeing  straight  again.” 

“Joe,  you’re  fulla  beans.  Surgery  for 
what?” 

“As  I understand  it.  Butch,  they  had  to 
drill  two  viewing  holes  in  the  hack  of  his 
head  since  that’s  the  way  his  eyeballs  were 
turned.  Eyes,  they  say,  are  far  too  delicate 
to  fool  with,  so  rather  than  jeopardize  his 
vision,  they  drilled  the  holes.  Reckon  the 
poor  guy  had  to  walk  backwards,  too,  be- 
cause that’s  the  only  way  he  could  see  to  get 
around.  Yep,  Butch,  that’s  your  problem, 
too  much  sauce.  But,  hey,  look  at  it  this 
way,  old  buddy,  the  deer  won’t  know 
whether  you’re  cornin’  or  goin’  and  that 
may  give  you  an  edge  in  the  deer  woods?  Do 
ya  think?” 

“Okay,  Mr.  Outdoor  Writer,  cut  the 
comedy  and  let’s  just  work  on  my  rifle, 
okay?” 

As  it  turned  out,  the  old  Model  70  had 
a nick  in  the  muzzle  crowning,  which  caused 
the  bullets  to  fly  erratically.  Thus,  Butch 
was  reduced  to  using  his  old  .32  Special. 

Friends  that  we  are,  we  hunted  deer 
separately.  Different  areas  altogether.  His 
favorite  spot  being  a farm  in  Greene  County, 
while  mine  was  a farm  in  Washington 
County.  Praise,  please,  for  all  the  generous 
landowners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sunday,  the  day  before  the  opener,  I 
walked  over  to  Butch’s  house  to  wish  him 
well.  “Howdy,  Butch.  What  is  that  you’re 
eating  ? Looks  1 ike  Old  Mount  Pasta ! ” Butch 


sat  in  front  of  the  largest  plate  of  num- 
ber eight  pasta  I’d  ever  seen  — and  he 
was  watching  TV. 

“Don’t  be  funny.  Shorty!”  he  said. 
At  which  time  I questioned  him  as  to 
why  he  wasn’t  facing  the  television. 
“Why  ya  sitting  sideways.  Butch?” 
“Joe,  if  I sat  behind  this  plate  of 
spaghetti,  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  the 
TV.”  Butch  continued  to  labor  over 
his  massive  mound  of  pasta. 

“You  ready  to  go.  Butch?” 

“I  suppose.  I’m  not  too  excited  about 
having  to  use  that  old  lever  action, 
though.” 

“Butch,  you  finish  off  that  moun- 
tain of  pasta  and  you  won’t  be  able  to 
see  to  drive.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  me.  You’re  the 
outdoor  writer.  You  almost  have  to  get 
a buck  just  to  preserve  your  so-called 
image.  I’d  laugh  if  ya  got  skunked.” 
“Don’t  be  fretting  over  Little  Joe 
here  and  his  expertise  in  the  deer 
woods.  Butch.  I’ll  do  just  fine.  In  fact. 
I’ll  indulge  in  a little  wagering  with 
you.  You  get  the  biggest  buck.  I’ll  treat 
you  to  a spaghetti  dinner  at  Angelo’s 
Italian  Restaurant.  If  I get  the  biggest, 
you  tie  up  50  flies  for  me  in  time  for 
trout  season.  Deal?” 

Butch  looked  over  at  me  and  smiled. 
“Deal,”  he  said. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  week, 
the  only  antlered  deer  I had  seen  was  a 
“corkscrew”  spike  Butch  shot  on  the 
second  Monday.  A spike  with  antlers 
that  looked  as  though  they  were  in- 
tended for  taking  the  cork  out  of  a 
wine  bottle.  They  were  twisted  from 
pedicle  to  antler  tip  and  hideously 
ugly.  In  fact,  when  Butch  called  me 
over  to  appraise  his  “trophy”  I laughed 
till  my  eyes  watered  . 

“Butch,”  1 said,  “that’s  the  ugliest 
buck  I’ve  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Too  bad  his 
antlers  are  twisted  like  that,  you  don’t 
even  drink  wine.  Wouldn’t  it  have 
been  nice  if  his  antlers  had  sharper 
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edges  so  you  could  open  up  tomato 
cans,  instead?” 

“Go  ahead  and  laugh,”  he  said, 
“you’re  gonna  get  skunked  anyway. 
Right  now,  this  little  spike  is  lookin’ 
pretty  doggone  good,  Mr.  Outdoor 
Writer.” 

As  buck  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Butch  was  driving  me  crazy  by 
phoning  me  every  evening  just  after 
I’d  come  home  from  hunting.  And 
he’d  begin  our  conversation  the  same 
way  each  time.  “Looks  like  my  spa- 
ghetti  dinner  is  in  the  old  hag.” 

Down  to  the  final  day.  I’d  been 
hunting  extremely  hard  that  morning, 
still-hunting  what  seemed  like  miles  of 
the  up  and  down  Greene  County  farm- 
land. And,  nothing.  My  hopes  were 
dwindling  fast  until,  around  2:30,  I 
heard  shots  close  by.  I trotted  to  a 
place  where  I could  watch  an  open 
field  between  two  woodlots  and,  sure 
enough,  two  big  bucks  raced  across  the 
open  stubble,  heading  for  cover.  In 
short  order,  I dropped  the  larger  of  the 
two  — the  largest  8-pointer  of  my 
hunting  career.  Field  work  done,  I 
headed  for  the  “barn.” 

On  the  way  home,  1 phoned  my 
wife,  Linda,  and  advised  her  to  not 
turnon  our  outside  lights  for  me.  “Why 
not?”  she  asked. 

I avoided  answering  her.  “Gotta  go. 
See  you  in  1 5 minutes.”  Butch  had  this 
nosey  habit  of  peeking  out  his  window 
when  he  heard  my  truck  pulling  in. 
This  rime  1 wanted  to  conceal  my  buck 
and  have  some  fun  with  him  . . . 

Sure  enough,  as  soon  as  I hit  the 
kitchen  through  our  back  door,  the 
phone  rang. 

“Hello,  Joe.  Angelo’s  restaurant  is 
having  a special  on  spaghetti  tonight, 
shall  we  attend?” 

“Okay,  K iller  of  Corkscrew  Spikes, 
come  on  over,  just  come  on  in.  Butch, 
through  the  kitchen  door.  I’ll  he  in  the 
living  room.  I’m  pretty  tired.” 


“Okay,”  Butch  said,  adding,  “Ahh,  vic- 
tory is  bliss.” 

I hung  up  on  him  . . . 

I hurried  outside,  grabbed  the  8-point 
by  the  antler  and  dragged  him  across  the 
porch  and  into  the  kitchen,  leaving  him 
directly  in  front  of  the  door  in  the  darkness 
of  the  room. 

After  about  1 5 minutes  I heard  the  hack 
door  creaking.  Of  course,  it  was  Butch.  Just 
seconds  after  the  door  opened,  a horren- 
dous thumping  was  heard  as  Butch  crashed 
to  the  tile  floor.  My  wife,  son  and  I ran  to 
the  kitchen  and  I quickly  switched  on  the 
light.  There  lay  Butch,  dressed  to  the  pro- 
verbial hilt  in  his  “Sunday  Go  To  Meetin’” 
clothes,  all  ready  for  his  free  meal  at 
Angelo’s.  He  was  lying  atop  my  big  8- 
pointer. 

“Butch,  if  you’re  planning  on  riding 
him,  forget  it.  He’s  dead.  I shot  him  just 
after  three  this  afternoon.” 

Butch  looked  up  at  me  through  admir- 
ing, childlike  eyes  and  said,  “I  said  a bunch 
of  little  prayers  asking  for  your  good  luck, 
Joe.  Musta  worked.  Besides,  with  deer  sea- 
son bein’  over  and  all,  tying  your  flies  will 
keep  me  occupied  and  save  me  from  the  old 
doldrums.” 

We  laughed  as  we  always  did  when  we 
were  together,  whether  at  one  another  or 
with  one  another,  we  enjoyed  a unique 
friendship  and  nurtured  it  through  many 
lean  years.  Butch  is  my  friend  and  his  friend- 
ship comes  to  me  unconditionally,  which  is 
what  makes  it  so  special. 

As  we  drove  to  Angelo’s  later  that 
evening  I said,  “Butch,  be  daring  tonight. 
Why  not  have  something  other  than  spa- 
ghetti?” 

“Tell  ya  what,”  he  said,  “I’ll  have  some 
veal  Parmesan  if  you  promise,  and  1 mean 
promise,  never  to  tell  anyone  about  my 
insane  fetish  for  spaghetti  or  about  the  ugly 
corkscrew  spike  I shot.” 

“Butch,”  I said,  “You  have  my  solemn 
word.  I won’t  tell  anyone.”  And  you  know, 
I never  did,  not  a living  soul  — until  now. 
Butch.  □ 
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Helping  Wildlife  in 

Winter  By  jerry  Wunz 

Retired  PGC  Biologist 


TURKEYS  may  adapt  to  deep,  powdery  snow  by  flying  down  to  lower  elevations  where  sun 
and  wind  melts  or  blows  a south-facing  slope  free  of  snow  or,  better  yet,  where  there  are 
farm  fields  with  standing  corn  or  manure  spread. 


This  flock  of  turkeys  had  been 

lucky.  The  birds  had  made  it  through 
the  fall  hunting  season,  and  with  a bumper 
crop  of  acorns  and  beechnuts  on  the  ground, 
they  seemed  to  have  it  made  until  spring. 
Ordinarily,  with  the  first  snow  fall,  the 
turkeys  would  have  moved  down  to  lower 
elevations.  But  this  bonanza  of  preferred 
foods  had  enticed  them  to  remain  up  on  the 
top  of  a broad  plateau. 

After  Christmas,  however,  their  luck 
ran  out.  A sudden  storm  dumped  nearly  a 
foot  of  powdery  snow.  Afterwards,  when 
the  birds  flew  down  from  the  roost,  finding 
food  had  become  difficult.  In  fact,  they 
were  spending  more  energy  in  looking  for 
food  than  they  were  obtaining  from  it.  In 
response  to  this  losing  proposition,  the 
birds  curtailed  their  activities  and  spent 
more  time  roosting  in  a grove  of  hemlocks 
that  offered  protection  from  the  cold  wind. 

After  most  storms,  well  within  the  two 
weeks  or  so  turkeys  can  go  without  food. 


the  snow  settles  or  a crust  forms,  which 
turkeys  can  walk  on,  and  a thaw  occurs 
which  makes  it  easier  to  find  food.  But 
this  time,  increasingly  colder  north- 
west winds  brought  new  snow  almost 
daily.  The  snow  deepened  to  two  feet, 
and  low  temperatures  kept  it  powdery. 

If  this  flock  had  roosted  near  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  above  a deep  val- 
ley, say,  the  birds  likely  would  bave 
survived  the  winter.  From  such  a loca- 
tion, they  could  have  flown  down  to 
lower  elevations  where  sun  and  wind 
had  melted  or  blown  a south-facing 
slope  free  of  snow  or,  better  yet,  where 
there  were  farm  fields  with  standing 
com  or  manure  had  been  spread.  There 
they  may  have  found  green  vegetation 
in  spring  seeps  and  fruits  and  seeds  that 
were  still  clinging  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

But  these  birds  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate. They  were  trapped.  They  had  to 
make  the  best  of  a bad  situation  by 
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staying  in  their  roost  trees,  hunched 
up  in  an  effort  to  conserve  energy. 
Turkeys  have  a reputation  for  being 
winter  hardy,  but  even  the  toughest 
have  endurance  limits.  Eventually  time 
and  temperature  take  their  toll.  After 
losing  40  percent  or  so  of  their  body 
weight  they  began  to  drop,  one  by  one, 
to  flutter  their  last  in  the  snow  below. 

The  foregoing  was  a common  sce- 
nario in  the  plateau  uplands  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  during  the  1960s 
and  ’70s.  But  after  being  lulled  by  15 
years  of  relatively  mild  winters,  the 
record-breaking  deep  snows  of  1993- 
94  reminded  us  how  very  stressful  win- 
ter can  be  tor  turkeys,  deer  and  other 
wildlife. 

The  thought  of  our  grandest 
gamebird  and  other  wildlife  coming  to 
such  an  inglorious  end  has  rallied  many 
hunters  and  nonhunters  to  their  res- 
cue. Never  mind  the  argument  that  a 
certain  amount  of  natural  culling  may 
enhance  the  long-term  welfare  of  a 
species.  To  most  of  us,  it  was  simple 
logic  that  no  winter-killed  turkey  will 
be  producing  poults  come  spring,  and 
no  starved  button-buck  will  grow  ant- 
lers for  next  fall.  We  felt  compelled  to 
do  something,  hut,  unfortunately,  rea- 
son has  not  always  prevailed. 

On  the  surface,  the  solution  to  win- 
ter starvation  seems  simple:  When  a 
severe  winter  occurs  and  turkeys  and 
deer  are  hungry,  you  feed  them.  And 
for  years,  that’s  what  people  did.  Feed, 
commonly  corn,  was  hauled  to  the 
woods  and  deposited  in  piles  or  put  in 
hoppers  and  wire  baskets.  Usually, 
however,  by  the  time  it  was  evident 
that  starvation  was  occurring  and  feed- 
ing logistics  could  he  arranged,  it  was 
too  late  to  get  into  the  hack  country, 
so  food  ended  up  being  placed  along 
roads. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  feed 
wildlife  across  vast  areas  of  the  state 
every  winter,  reasoning  that  deer  and 


PLANTING  trees  and  shrubs  that  produce 
fruits  and  seeds  is  more  beneficial  to  wildlife 
than  artificial  feeding  programs.  Japanese 
barberry  is  a reliable  winter  food. 

turkeys  would  become  accustomed  to  using 
the  stations.  As  well  meaning  as  that  no- 
tion might  he,  the  number  of  feeding  sta- 
tions and  amount  of  feed  such  an  ambitious 
undertaking  would  require,  truly  is  mind 
boggling,  as  are  the  costs  and  manpower  it 
would  take  to  build  and  maintain  such  a 
network. 

Those  aspects  aside,  we’re  still  left  with 
the  question  about  whether  any  sort  of 
artificial  feeding  reduces  starvation  or  pre- 
vents population  declines  during  severe 
winter  weather. 

Research  studies  and  long-term  experi- 
ence with  deer  had  shown  that  wintet 
feeding  efforts  were  not  just  futile,  but  can 
actually  create  more  problems  than  they 
solve.  For  example,  when  snow  deepens, 
people  with  the  best  intentions  often  put 
out  corn  or  hay.  As  mentioned,  though, 
this  food  is  often  dumped  near  roads,  where 
animals  attracted  to  it  are  likely  to  become 
roadkills.  Also,  just  the  disturbance  caused 
by  people  hauling  food  to  remote  areas  can 
force  wild  animals  attempting  to  avoid 
detection  to  waste  precious  energy  better 
used  to  survive  the  cold.  Finally,  deer  ad- 
justed to  winter  that  then  suddenly  fill 
their  stomachs  with  corn  can  die  from  the 
sudden  diet  change. 

Then,  even  if  feeding  does  save  some 
deer,  the  practice  only  compounds  the  over- 
population problem  for  the  future.  For  those 
reasons,  the  Game  Commission’s  long- 
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TURKEYS,  historically,  did  not  exist  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Only  in  the  past  century 
or  so,  after  the  virgin  forests  were  cut,  did  turkeys  occupy  this  region.  And  even  today, 
when  winters  are  bad,  this  is  where  winter  mortality  occurs. 


standing  policy  has  been  to  not  feed  deer. 
Feeding  turkeys,  however,  was  continued 
(mostly  on  an  emergency  basis)  until  more 
recent  years. 

During  the  1960s  and  70s,  knowing  it 
was  a controversial  issue,  we  conducted  a 
research  project  specifically  on  the  winter 
feeding  of  turkeys.  Our  findings  revealed 
that  winter-caused  turkey  mortality  oc- 
curred, for  the  most  part,  only  in  our 
northcentral  plateau  region.  The  problem 
developed  in  winters  characterized  by  pro- 
longed periods  of  fluffy  snow,  a weather 
pattern  that  occurred,  on  an  average,  once 
every  three  years.  We  found  population 
losses  at  such  times  of  around  30  percent, 
although  losses  up  to  60  percent  were  found 
on  higher  elevations. 

That  we  found  winter  losses  confined  to 
the  northcentral  plateau  was  particularly 
interesting  because  it  may  explain  the  fact 
that,  historically,  turkeys  didn’t  live  in  this 
region.  Evidently,  the  colder  micro-climate 
that  existed  in  the  unbroken  cover  of  the 
virgin  forest,  in  which  nearly  half  of  the 
trees  were  hemlock  and  pine,  made  the 
region  inhospitable  for  turkeys.  Turkeys 


were  found  farther  north,  of  course,  in 
New  York  and  Canada,  but  at  lower 
elevations. 

After  the  virgin  forests  were  cut, 
however,  the  new  forest  was  predomi- 
nantly deciduous  hardwoods,  and  some 
of  the  old  forest  was  cleared  for  farm- 
ing. As  for  turkeys,  this  new  habitat 
was  much  more  suitable,  and  birds 
began  occupying  the  area  during 
the  1940s  and  ’50s.  Yet,  as  our  studies 
indicate,  even  now  turkeys  inhabiting 
these  northcentral  counties  still  live  a 
somewhat  precarious  existence  during 
severe  winters. 

A bright  side  to  these  periodic  win- 
ter losses,  though,  is  that  the  popula- 
tion usually  recovers  in  a year  or  two. 
Following  the  three  consecutive  se- 
vere winters  from  1976-78,  it  was  three 
years  before  the  turkey  population 
showed  signs  of  recovering. 

But  back  to  the  basic  question  of 
whether  artificial  feeding  works  or  not. 
We  looked  at  turkey  mortality  on  ar- 
eas where  feeders  were  located  and  on 
control  areas,  where  no  feeding  was 
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done,  and  found  no  difference.  The 
reasons  turkeys  perished  even  around 
feeders  is  that  the  birds  were  often 
caught  out  of  reach  of  feeding  stations 
hy  sudden  snowstorms,  and  even  when 
close  enough,  they  were  often  reluc- 
tant  to  fly  down  into  the  deep  snow 
surrounding  the  feeders. 

But  what  about  long-term  and  in- 
tense feeding  programs  where  food  is 
made  available  to  nearly  every  flock 
every  winter?  Such  feeding  programs 
were  evaluated  on  two  private  hunt- 
ing preserves,  where  fall  hunting  was 
controlled  by  permit  and,  during  the 
winter,  food  was  replenished  on  a regu- 
lar basis  along  roads  that  were  plowed 
clear  of  snow. 

Turkeys  became  accustomed  to 
these  routine  feeding  operations  and 
traditionally  concentrated  around  the 
feed.  As  a result,  starved  turkeys  were 
seldom  found.  But  after  the  1976-78 
winters,  despite  the  intense  feeding 
program  that  was  continued  through- 
out this  period,  the  turkey  population 
on  one  of  the  preserves  that  had  been 
ranging  from  1 50  to  200  birds  dropped 
to  16.  A similar  decline  occurred  on 
the  other  preserve. 

A paradox  is  apparent  here:  Even 
where  intense  feeding  programs  ap- 
peared to  reduce  starvation,  turkey 
numbers  dropped,  just  like  they  did 
throughout  the  entire  region.  Some 


EVEN  DURING  the  coldest  weather 
spring  seeps  typically  remain  open  and 
support  green  forage.  These  areas  are 
critical  winter  feeding  areas  for  many 
species  of  wildlife. 

may  argue  that  if  the  intense  feeding 
effort  had  been  carried  on  in  the  area 
surrounding  preserves,  the  population 
may  not  have  dropped.  Of  course,  feed- 
ing efforts  of  such  scope  are  impracti- 
cal and  still  a waste. 

A sportsmen’s  club’s  experience 
with  32  feeding  stations  covering  250 
square  miles  was  no  better.  Club  mem- 
bers saw  use  of  the  feeders  decrease  from 
more  than  200  turkeys  in  the  years  before 
the  three  had  winters  to  only  35  birds 
afterwards. 

These  population  declines  on  the  pre- 
serves and  in  the  club’s  feeding  area  were 
similar  to  those  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
region  where  little  or  no  feeding  was  done. 
We  are  left  with  no  clear  explanation  of 
why  the  preserve  populations  crashed.  The 
surviving  birds  may  have  been  so  stressed 
by  the  winter  or  so  malnourished  by  the 
unvaried  diet  of  corn  that  reproduction 
was  inhibited  the  following  spring. 

Our  studies  also  showed  that  turkeys  in 
natural  situations  — not  being  fed  — re- 
mained in  small  flocks  scattered  through- 
out their  winter  ranges.  This  behavioral 
response  helps  survival  where  food  sources 
are  limited  and  widespread,  and  is  probably 
better  for  their  health.  Artificially  fed  tur- 
keys on  the  other  hand,  congregate  around 
feeding  stations,  where  they’re  much  more 
susceptible  to  disease  and  parasite  trans- 
mission. 

Proof  of  disease  transmission  at  feeding 
stations  is  hard  to  come  by,  but  it’s  not  hard 
to  imagine.  Around  some  feeders  the  ground 
becomes  so  covered  with  droppings  that 
it’s  impossible  for  feeding  turkeys  to  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  droppings. 

In  one  instance,  though,  in  Colorado,  a 
depressed  population  of  wild  turkeys  was 
traced  to  the  birds  feeding  with  domestic 
turkeys  and  chickens  at  ranches  and  farm- 
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Spring  Seeps 

WILDLIFE  SURVIVAL  was  on  the  minds  of  most  Pennsylvanians  a couple  of  winters  ago 
and  again  this  year.  The  PA  Chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Society  would  like  more  people  to  learn 
that  helping  wildlife  survive  a harsh  winter  doesn’t  require  a lot  of  time  or  money , especially 
when  there’s  a spring  seep  nearby.  In  such  instances,  helping  wildlife  is  simply  a matter  of 
maintaining  that  spring  seep. 

Spring  seeps  are  small  areas  where  water  from  below  ground  flows  out  to  the  surface. 
During  the  winter,  groundwater  is  typically  warmer  (about  50  to  55  degrees)  than  the  air  and 
ground  temperature,  so  even  during  the  coldest  weather  these  seeps  typically  remain 
unfrozen  with  flowing  water  and  support  green  forage.  These  areas  are  vital  winter  feeding 
and  drinking  areas  for  many  species  of  wildlife  in  winter. 

Typical  forage  available  through  the  winter  includes  grasses,  violets,  rootlets,  semi- 
aquatic  plants,  and  animal  food  such  as  aquatic  insects,  crayfish,  snails  and  earthworms. 
Their  importance  is  especially  noticed  during  prolonged  periods  of  extremely  cold  temperatures 
and  snow  cover  with  a thick  layer  of  ice.  These  conditions  make  it  especially  difficult  for 
wildlife  to  travel  and  feed.  Wherever  there  are  spring  seeps  and  wetlands  however,  wildlife 
survive.  Seeps  and  wetlands  can  be  the  saving  grace  for  all  wildlife  in  winter,  from  turkeys 
and  deer  to  songbirds. 

These  small  seeps  may  seem  insignificant  to  most  observers,  especially  during  the  summer 
when  everything  is  green.  But  after  experiencing  severe  winter  conditions  like  those  we’ve 
had  recently,  the  importance  of  spring  seeps  quickly  becomes  apparent  and  that  tiny 
mudhole  suddenly  becomes  transformed  into  a beautiful  wildlife  haven. 

Spring  seeps  do  not  always  get  the  respect  they  deserve.  Many  have  been  converted  into 
backyard  dumpsites,  cattle  stomp  in  some,  and  others  have  been  filled  in  or  drained.  Most 
seeps  can  be  restored  back  to  their  deserving  refuge  for  wildlife.  Trash  and  drain  tiles  can  be 
removed  and  livestock  can  be  excluded  with  fencing.  The  vegetation  surrounding  seeps  can 
be  left  standing  instead  of  being  mowed  down.  Shrubs  and  small  fruit  or  nut  producing  trees 
can  be  planted  around  the  seep  for  wildlife  food. 

Shrubs  with  berries,  such  as  winterberry  or  junipers,  and  small  trees,  such  as  dogwoods, 
shadbush,  cedars  and  holly,  can  be  planted  around  seeps.  Often  seeps  follow  small  drainage 
areas.  Plantings  along  these  drainages,  or  simply  not  mowing  or  cutting  the  vegetation  to 
allow  it  to  grow  in  these  drainages,  provides  protected  corridors  for  wildlife  to  gain  access 
to  the  seeps.  Small  seeps  can  be  enlarged  to  create  small  standing  pools  for  waterholes.  The 
amount  of  time  and  effort  put  into  improving  a seep  for  wildlife  depends  on  its  existing 
condition.  Often  doing  nothing,  just  leaving  the  seep  undisturbed  is  the  best  improvement. 
This  summer,  when  that  mudhole  or  ditch  becomes  bothersome,  think  back  to  this  winter 
when  wildlife  took  refuge  there  and  that  insignificant  hole  became  a thriving  haven  for 
wildlife. 

For  more  information  on  spring  seeps  or  wetlands  in  general,  contact  the  Wildlife 
Society,  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  Wetlands  Working  Group,  1801  Puddintown  Rd.,  State 
College,  PA  16801.  — PGC  Biologist  Mary  Jo  Casalena 


steads,  and  one  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  an 
outbreak  of  a fungal  disease  in  wild  turkeys 
was  traced  to  moldy  corn  used  in  feeders. 

If  feeding  operations  aren’t  effective  and 
hold  the  potential  for  disease,  what  are  the 
alternatives?  We  have  noted  that  where 
winter  habitats  are  good,  turkeys  are  able  to 


survive  the  worst  of  winters  and  maintain 
higher  and  more  stable  populations.  Good 
habitat  includes  vegetation-filled  spring 
seeps,  plantations  ot  evergreen  trees,  stands 
of  fruit-persistent  small  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  farm  fields  with  standing  grain  or  where 
cow  manure  is  routinely  spread  (called 
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Turkey  Winter  Mortality  Areas 


Darker  area  is  where  most  losses  occur  in  severe  winters.  Note  similarity  with  area  on  map 
of  where  turkeys  did  not  live  historically.  Lightly  shaded  areas  are  other  high  elevation  or 
snowbelt  areas  where  losses  can  occur  in  extremely  severe  winters. 


“meals  on  wheels”). 

We  can’t  create  mote  spring  seeps, 
nor  can  we  create  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  extensive  forest  areas.  But  we 
can  plant  food  and  cover  producing 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  long-lasting  and 
relatively  low  maintenance  attributes 
of  such  practices  more  than  justifies 
the  costs. 

Most  of  the  blame  for  poor  winter 
habitat,  for  a variety  of  forest  wildlife, 
has  been  attributed  to  deer,  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  their  own  worst 
enemy.  More  than  a half  century  of 
intense  browsing  has  taken  its  toll  of 
native  plants. 

Fortunately,  the  recent  upsurge  in 
logging  is  providing  more  diverse  and 
better  habitat  in  places.  But,  on  a large 
scale  in  the  long  term,  only  adequate 


deer  harvests  can  significantly  improve  our 
forest  environments.  The  return  of  some 
native  wildflowers  and  shrubs  to  forests 
where  they  haven’t  been  seen  for  years 
shows  the  Game  Commission’s  deer  man- 
agement program  is  working.  But  we  still 
have  a long  way  to  go. 

In  essence,  winter  feeding  is  like  treat- 
ing a cancer  with  a cough  drop.  The  prac- 
tice does  little  hut  salve  the  conscience  of 
the  person  doing  the  feeding.  The  root  of 
the  problem  is  habitat  deficiencies,  so  that’s 
where  treatment  must  focus.  Yet  we  must 
also  keep  in  mind  that  animals  adapt  to 
harsh  weather  in  many  ways,  and  that  at 
some  times  there  will  be  some  losses.  That’s 
nature’s  way.  As  wildlife  managers,  we  must 
temper  those  losses  as  best  we  can,  and 
that’s  through  the  sound  management  of 
wildlife  and  habitat,  not  winter  feeding.  □ 
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Students  learn  many  valuable  lessons  and  derive  a 
great  sense  of  accomplishment  in  raising  pheasants . 


Miracle  at  DePaul 
Institute 

By  Sister  Jeremy  Mahia,  S.C. 


Every  Pittsburgh  hockey  fan  re- 
members the  day  and  the  date  — Sat- 
urday, May  25,  1991.  Mario  and  his  fellow 
Penguins  were  about  to  capture  their  first 
Stanley  Cup.  The  score  was  already 
building  to  what  would  become  an 
8-0  rout  when  I took  advantage 
of  the  second  intermission  to 
scoot  over  to  my  classroom 
science  lab  in  our  school 
across  from  our  convent 
residence.  I wanted  to 
check  on  the  incubat- 
ing pheasant  eggs  be- 
fore pulling  the  plug,  liter- 
ally, on  the  whole  frustrating  affair.  It  had 
been  my  first  experience  with  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Extension’s  science  related  4- 
H School  Enrichment  Program  and,  on  this 
night,  I determined  it  would  be  my  last. 

Most  of  the  chicken  eggs  had  hatched 
on  Thursday.  Poised  cameras  caught  the 
action,  “live  and  in  color.”  Lines  of  kids 
and  teachers,  from  the  three  and  four-year- 
olds  to  the  Principal,  filed  past  to  “ooh” 
and  “aah”  at  the  fuzzy  yellow,  brown  and 
black  chicks  that  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
a gooseneck  lamp  arched  over  a dry  20- 
gallon  aquarium.  The  junior  high  students 
(my  science  classes)  were  thrilled  to  fol- 
low the  embryonic  development, 
journaling  daily  temperatures  and  humid- 
ity readings,  while  occasionally  “candling” 
the  eggs.  We  followed  the  process  described 
in  the  materials  given  us  hy  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service. 

But  the  small,  olive  drab  pheasant  eggs 
temained  motionless.  “The  reason  why  we 


include  chicken  eggs  at  all,”  explained 
4-H  Agent  Susan  Taylor,  “is  that  suc- 
cessful hatchings  of  pheasant  chicks 
are  rare,  and  we  don’t  want  the  chil- 
dren to  be  disappointed.”  In 
fact,  no  pheasant  eggs 
had  hatched  in  any 
Allegheny  County 
classroom  for 
some  time. 
When  I pre- 
sented that  as  a 
challenge  to 
my  classes, 
they  resolved 
to  demonstrate  how  deaf  kids 
could  he  more  careful,  and  become  real 
conservationists.  “Hands-on”  activi- 
ties are  usually  done  more  carefully  hy 
learners  deprived  of  some  sensory  in- 
put. 

From  the  Game  Commission’s 
“Ring-Necked  Pheasant”  Wildlife 
Note,  my  students  learned  that  the 
area  of  western  Pennsylvania  in  which 
our  school  is  located  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant ranges  of  this  beautiful  game 
bird  where  “pines  provide  excellent 
cover  for  roosting  and  daytime  rest- 
ing.” Former  students  of  DePaul  — a 
school  where  speech  and  lipreading 
are  stressed  in  educating  deaf  children 
— had  planted  many  pines  around  our 
eight  acres.  Though  this  area  of  Mt. 
Lebanon  borders  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  would  never  he  considered  farm- 
land, we  Sisters  of  Charity  already 
knew  that  we  lived  in  the  center  of 
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desirable  pheasant  habitat.  We  had 
watched  the  birds  regularly  as  they 
scratched  and  pecked  for  seeds  in  the 
snow  below  the  bird  feeders  that  hang 
outside  the  convent  “workroom”  win- 
dow. And  from  the  Wakeleys’  Birds  of 
Pennsylvania  we  learned  that,  “The 
Game  Commission  raises  and  releases 
pheasants  to  augment  stocks  for  hunt- 
ing, hut  ‘wild’  populations  exist  in  the 
commonwealth  year-round.”  Our  goal 
in  my  science  classes  was  to  “augment” 
those  “wild  populations”  as  part  of  a 
conservation  unit  to  tie  in  with  the 
embryology  phase.  It  definitely  height- 
ened our  “scientific  fun.” 

After  the  chicken  eggs 
hatched  on  Thursday,  an- 
ticipation skyrock- 
eted. But  on  Friday  ^ 
this  hope  slowly  be- 
came a gnawing  anxiety  when  the 
pheasant  eggs  seemed  to  be  even  more 
inert.  We  reread  all  our  embryology  in- 
formation. Had  we  covered  all  the 
bases?  One  check  list  included:  ( 1 ) re- 
member not  to  turn  the  eggs  during 
the  final  three  days  of  incubation;  (2) 
raise  the  humidity;  (3)  avoid  opening 
the  incubator  except  to  replenish  the 
water  supply  necessary  for  mainte- 
nance of  humidity. 

Somehow,  though,  we  had  missed 
one  critical  piece  of  information: 
Pheasant  eggs  require  23  to  24  days 
incubation.  We  knew  chicken  eggs 
require  only  21,  and  assumed  that  to 
be  true  for  pheasant  eggs  as  well.  Ear- 
lier in  the  week  we  had  “candled”  the 
eggs,  holding  them  carefully  in  front 
of  a lighted  hulh,  and  noted  that  dark 
shadows  filled  most  of  each  egg;  the 
embryos  were  developing  on  schedule. 
Higher  humidity,  however,  posed  a 
major  problem  during  the  final  days. 
Frustrated  students  worked  constantly 
to  stabilize  the  recommended  elevated 
humidity  level,  but  success  was  spo- 
radic. 


And  so  it  happened  that,  after  a lonely 
Saturday  of  almost  constant  observation, 
tbis  science  teacher  was  ready  to  concede 
defeat.  I steeled  myself  to  the  inevitability 
of  destroying  the  effete  eggs  in  order  to 
soften  disappointment  for  the  children  re- 
turning on  Monday.  But  then,  just  as  the 
elusive  Stanley  Cup  was  about  to  be  cap- 
tured by  our  team  — whose  mascot  is  a 
flightless  bird  — the  first  hits  of  the  non- 
descript egg  shells  began  to  he  chipped 
away  by  the  tiny  beaks  inside  them.  From 


that  moment,  the  “miracle”  unfolding  in 
the  Minnesota  ice  arena  took  second  place 
to  the  miracle  before  my  eyes.  Word  spread. 
Three  Sisters  rushed  from  the  convent  to 
join  my  vigil  as  each  bird  worked  its  shell 
open.  Finally,  through  the  clear  plastic  in- 
cubator lid,  we  watched  the  wet,  thor- 
oughly exhausted  pheasant  chicks  emerge. 

The  following  Monday  was  anything  hut 
“blue”  around  our  school.  Once  again,  lines 
of  young  observers  wound  around  my  sci- 
ence classroom  and  out  the  door.  More 
natural  science  was  taught  in  all  ot  this 
apparent  confusion  than  any  other  day  in 
my  memory.  My  science  class  students  sud- 
denly became  “experts”  on  pheasant 
chicks.  The  “regular”  chicks  took  a back 
seat  to  their  wild  cousins  as  their  brooder 
was  demoted  to  the  lower  level  on  the 
aquarium  stand,  and  the  pheasant  chicks’ 
brooder  replaced  it.  The  striking  contrast 
between  the  two  species  now  extended  be- 
yond the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs  to  chick 
size,  down  coloring,  wing  markings,  and 
even  group  personality  — domesticated 
versus  wild.  Cameras  flashed  as  these  chicks 
with  brown  down,  striped  in  black. 
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scratched,  ate,  drank,  huddled  and  slept 
together,  always  wary  when  they  were  the 
center  of  attention. 

May’s  heat  was  joined  by  June’s  humid- 
ity, and  the  young,  healthy  chickens  were 
sent  to  real  homes  on  farms.  By  special  ar- 
rangements with  Agent  Taylor,  however, 
we  received  permission  to  raise  the  pheas- 
ant chicks  until  the  almost-adult-age  of 
four  to  five  months,  when  we  would  release 
them  into  the  wild.  With  summer  vacation 
at  hand,  1 convinced  the  principal  of  the 
necessity  of  building  a cage  for  the  1 1 rap- 
idly growing  chicks. 

Fortunately,  with  a history  of  more  than 
85  years,  DePaul  Institute  was  built  in  sec- 
tions which  surround  an  open,  grass  cov- 
ered area.  This  open  courtyard  provided 
the  perfect  place  for  our  pheasant  enclo- 
sure. We  cautiously  extended  the  chicken 
wire  over  the  top  of  the  cage  while  leaving 
the  bottom  open  for  the  chicks  to  forage 
in  the  grass.  The  cage  was  light  enough  to 
move  easily  to  fresh  locations,  assuring  a 
continuing  supply  of  greens  for  exploding 
appetites.  Concerned  about  young  pheas- 
ants with  no  hen’s  wing  to  huddle  under 
during  a storm,  we  also  sheltered  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cage.  Of  course,  fresh  water  was 
always  available. 

Visits  from  students  during  most  sum- 
mers are  usually  few  and  far  between,  but 
not  this  particular  summer.  Everyone 
wanted  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  pheas- 
ants. Therefore,  in  late  August,  when  the 
children  began  the  new  school  year,  only  a 


few  were  surprised  to  see  the  pheas- 
ants dragging  ever-lengthening  tail 
feathers,  or  the  growing  brilliance  of 
the  males’  neck  and  head  feathers. 

In  early  September,  the  final  phase 
of  our  project  swung  into  action.  Two 
pairs  were  transported  to  our 
motherhouse  property  in  Greensburg 
for  release  by  the  eighth  graders.  Then 
each  of  the  other  junior  high  science 
classes  released  a pair  of  birds  at  dif- 
ferent locations  on  the  school  grounds 
and  on  the  vacant  23  acres  of  land 
contiguous  to  our  property. 

One  hen  pheasant  disproved  all 
preconceived  notions  that  pheasants 
aren’t  high  flyers  when  it  shot  up  over 
the  surrounding  3-story  building  be- 
fore we  could  maneuver  the  bird  into 
the  transporting  cage.  With  each  re- 
lease, the  student  observers  noted  how 
the  birds  reacted  to  their  sudden  free- 
dom. It  was  not  without  some  tears 
that  we  saw  each  beautiful  bird  stretch 
out  its  wings  in  earnest  for  the  first 
time  in  its  life. 

I stand  here  now,  several  years  later, 
at  our  convent’s  “window  on  wildlife.’’ 
It  is  a bitter  cold  day  following  a mod- 
erate, late  night  snowfall.  I watch  in 
admiration  as  three  male  pheasants, 
probably  the  progeny  of  the  originals, 
scavenge  beneath  our  feeders.  The 
pheasants’  iridescent  neck  feathers  and 
the  brilliant  red  of  their  scaly  “face 
masks”  reflect  the  light  of  the  winter 
sun.  I marvel  as  I recall  the 
story  of  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances 
and  auspi- 
c i o u s 
birthdate  of 
this  pheas- 
ant dynasty, 
and  how  it 
has  become 
part  of  our  sci- 
ence class  folk- 
lore. □ 
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Aquacade 


As  THE  ICY  CURTAIN  of  winter  is  drawn  back,  the  cast  of  myriad  water- 
.fowl  brings  the  spectacle  of  spring  migration  to  center  stage.  The 
players  are  costumed  in  their  finest  plumage,  and  the  tour  features  complex 
displays  and  ritualistic  dances  choreographed  in  another  rime.  Eagerly,  they 
pour  northward,  at  times  enduring  the  wrath  of  March’s  dark  side  — fierce 
rains,  ice  storms,  tog-bound  waterways  and  the  occasional  blizzard.  But  always, 
the  show  must  go  on,  and  more  civil  days  find  me  on  the  shores  of  the  Susque- 
hanna or  at  some  impoundment,  squinting  through  my  spotting  scope. 

Eor  the  birder,  wildfowl  watching  is  a welcome  change  from  the  familiar 
faces  at  the  backyard  feeder.  Out  in  the  open  water,  far  from  shore,  watch  for 
the  diver  ducks;  overwintering  huffleheads  and  goldeneyes  are  joined  by  scaup, 
redheads,  canvasbacks,  scoters,  oldsquaws  and  ring-necked  ducks.  The  ensemble 
of  puddle  ducks  swells  when  widgeon,  shovelers,  pintails  and  the  occasional 
gadwall  join  mallards  and  black  ducks  that  may  have  stayed  all  winter  on  open 
water.  Soon,  the  speedy  blue-winged  and  green-winged  teal  are  zipping  along 
the  waterways,  and  in  the  flooded  timber  the  wood  duck  steals  the  show.  The 
supporting  cast  is  comprised  of  ruddy  ducks,  mergansers,  snow  geese  and  tun- 
dra swans.  The  swans  stage  on  the  river  nearby,  then  head  for  breeding  grounds 
above  the  arctic  circle.  Last,  and  always  my  favorite,  are  the  heralds  of  spring 
— Canada  geese. 

The  stage  is  set,  cast  dressed  and  well-rehearsed.  As  the  ethereal  morning 
light  washes  across  this  vernal  stage,  I sit  alone,  an  audience  of  one,  in  the  best 
seat  in  the  house.  A chorus  of  swans  trumpets  the  overture  and  the  show  be- 
gins. It’s  appropriate  that  such  a grand  production  have  a name  and  I title  it 
“Aquacade.” 
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A hooded  merganser  flies  low  over  the  cold,  black  water  — its  reflection 
fractures,  reforms,  then  shatters  again,  broken  facets  of  flying  duck  like  some 
impressionistic  vision.  The  drake’s  eye  is  wide  and  wild,  crest  laid  hack  flat, 
wings  pumping  volumes  of  heavy  river  air.  Suddenly,  it  furrows  into  the 
water  amidst  others  of  its  kind.  The  ducks  are  resting,  and  occasionally  one 
dives,  then  pops  up  in  another  spot. 

Hooded  mergansers  alter  their  physical  shape  in  response  to  activities  in 
three  different  elements  — air,  water  surface  and  underwater.  In  flight,  mer- 
gansers are  sleek  and  aerodynamic,  with  flattened  crests,  neck  and  head 
extended  in  a straight  line  with  the  body.  On  the  water  surface  it  takes  on 
the  guise  of  a round  buoy,  a wonderfully  animated  swimmer  that  continually 
raises  and  lowers  its  white  crest.  Upon  diving,  they  transform  into  dramatic, 
elongated  serpentine-like  creatures,  long  necks  striking  out,  sawtooth  bills 
snatching  small  fish  from  the  depths. 


The  repertoire  of  waterfowl  vocalizations  is  almost  as 
entertaining  as  the  elaborate  courtship  displays.  Wood  ducks 
“woo-eek,”  widgeon  whistle  “whew,  whew,  whe,”  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  courtship  notes  of  oldsquaw  drakes  sounds  like  the 
baying  of  hounds  in  the  distance.  In  the  spring  waterfowl  are  quite 
vocal,  and  when  many  different  species  share  the  same  water,  the 
din  is  something  less  than  symphonic.  The  total  effect  of  honking 
geese,  yodeling  swans,  quacking,  whistling  and  clicking  ducks,  all 
combined  with  the  strident  O-ka-LEES  of  hundreds  of  red-winged 
blackbirds,  is  best  described  by  the  musical  sounding  word 
“callithumpian,”  which  refers  to  a makeshift  band  of  questionable  musical 
ability.  Eor  many  folks,  though,  the  epitome  of  wildfowl  music  will  always  be 
the  clarion  calls  of  the  Canada  goose.  This  sound  is  so  ingrained  in  my  being 
that  I wake  wide-eyed  and  alert  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  my  subcon- 
scious ear  hears  the  faint  calls  of  a passing  flock. 


The  crown  jewel  of  waterfowl  is  the  wood  duck.  Like  watching  a colorful  ring-necked 
pheasant  in  a field  of  dried  grasses,  it’s  a treat  to  find  an  iridescent  woody  splashing 
about  a secluded  beaver  pond,  surrounded  hy  the  brown  monochromes  of  March.  Over 
the  years  1 have  done  several  paintings  of  cockhirds  and  wood  ducks  and  noted  that  the 
palette  for  each  was  very  similar.  Although  1 believe  the  ringneck  has  a greater  quantity 
of  brilliant  colors,  1 always  wondered  which  had  the  most  individual  colors.  After  care- 
ful scrutiny  under  similar  lighting  conditions  of  live  birds,  taxidermy  mounts,  photos 
and  illustrations,  1 find  it  almost  too  close  to  call  and  am  satisfied  to  declare  it  a tie  at  18 
colors  each.  But  now  1 wonder  how  a wild  turkey  gobbler  in  the  spring  stacks  up  against 
these  beauties. 
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After  ice  break-up  a river  never  runs  alone.  Above  the  depths 
flows  its  twin  — a river  of  air  — gliding,  surging,  lazing  through  the 
same  courses.  The  rivers  share  a common  face,  the  surface  plane 
where  water  meets  air.  The  nature  of  one  element  is  visible  only  in  the  other  — evi- 
dence of  wind  is  seen  upon  the  water  as  ripples  and  chops,  formless  water  striking  rocks 
is  flung  upwards,  seized  and  shaped  into  globules  by  river  air.  When  rafts  of  ducks  rest 
and  loaf  on  the  water,  the  river  of  air  often  holds  the  greater  activity.  Multitudes  of 
songbirds,  gulls  and  honeybees  provide  entertainment  during  intermission,  and  some- 
times a bald  eagle  makes  an  appearance. 

Today’s  attraction  is  not  waterfowl,  but  the  noisy  scores  of  red-winged  blackbirds.  To 
my  eyes  each  bird  is  an  exact  replica,  perched  atop  cattail  stalks,  displaying  and  vocaliz- 
ing, claiming  a territory,  defending  air  space.  Their  brilliant  red  epaulets  seem  to  glow  in 
the  somber  setting,  their  combined  individual  displays  like  strings  of  flashing  arcade 
lights  strung  across  the  stalks. 


The  sun  rises  as  a hard-edged  copper  disc  above  the  fog-shrouded  river.  From  the  little 
cove  around  the  bend  the  resonant  quacks  of  a mallard  echo  across  the  water.  Several 
duck  silhouettes  glide  in,  wings  locked,  each  duck  suspended  one  from  the  other  like 
miniature  fowl  on  a mobile.  The  day  is  clear  and  cold,  and  as  I sketch  the  contour  of  the 
distant  shoreline  I am  struck  by  how  my  own  body  has  taken  on  the  contrasting  nature 
of  March.  My  right  side  toward  the  sun  is  hot,  my  left 
side,  still  in  the  shadow  of  winter  is  cold,  fingers  numb. 

Several  scaup  run  on  top  of  a dark  blue  artery  of  open 
water,  rapid  wing  beats  carrying  them  above  this  timeless 
river,  from  this  theater  of  fire  and  ice  . . . 
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The  Snipe 

By  Greg  Grove 


A FEW  YEARS  back,  on  an  afternoon 
in  late  March,  I left  home  to  take  my 
daughter  to  her  piano  lesson.  It  was  a typi- 
cal March  day  in  Mifflin  County,  with  Old 
Man  Winter  refusing  to  step  aside  for  the 
coming  of  spring.  A succession  of  intense 
snow  squalls,  more  like  mini-blizzards,  were 
passing  through  the  area,  quickly  blanket- 
ing the  grass  and  road  with  heavy  white 
flakes. 

As  we  crept  slowly  through  the  country- 
side, anything  more  than  25  feet  off  the 
road  was  lost  amidst  the  blinding  fury  of  the 
wind-driven  snow.  Near  our  destination, 
we  passed  a small  roadside  seep  draining 
into  a pasture.  After  a second  or  two  of 
reflection,  I realized  there  were  objects  in 
that  tiny  creek  that  were  neither  green  like 
the  grass,  or  white  like  the  snow  beginning 
to  stick  to  the  grass.  I turned  and  went 
back.  There,  with  their  feet  and  short  legs 
submerged  in  the  muck  of  the  miniature 
wetland,  were  15  common  snipe. 

I sat  for  a few  minutes  to  absorb  this  rare 
sight  (piano  lessons  could  wait).  Through 
binoculars  I had  a close-up  view  of  the  birds 
probing  with  their  3-inch  hills  into  the  soft 
ground  for  food.  They  were  feeding  in  much 
the  same  way  as  their  more  familiar  cousin, 
the  woodcock.  As  we  sat  in  the  car  only  1 5 
feet  away,  the  birds  were  oblivious  to  our 
presence.  Presumably  forced  down  by  the 
snow  squalls,  they  made  quite  a pretty 
picture  in  the  gathering  gloom  and  swirling 
snow  flakes  on  that  late  March  afternoon. 

March  and  April  are  the  best  months  to 
find  snipe  in  Pennsylvania.  At  this  time 
they  are  on  their  way  to  northern  breeding 
grounds.  Like  the  woodcock,  snipe  push 
north  early,  following  the  south-to-north 
thawing  of  the  ground,  often  migrating  at 
night.  They  stop  to  feed  in  wet  pastures, 
meadows  and  fields,  in  places  where  they 
can  probe  the  soft  soil  for  food. 


Snipe  are  less  nocturnal  in  their 
feeding  habits  and  also  tend  to  feed 
more  in  open  areas  than  the  wood- 
cock. Last  spring,  for  example,  follow- 
ing a heavy  rain  in  late  March,  I found 
eight  snipe  feeding  in  a wet  depression 
in  a cow  pasture,  at  least  7 5 yards  from 
any  appreciable  cover.  Despite  this 
penchant  for  open  feeding  areas,  snipe 
are  not  conspicuous;  only  by  actually 
looking  for  them  are  they  likely  to  be 
spotted. 

The  little-known  snipe  may  well  he 
confused  with  the  closely  related  wood- 
cock, as  the  two  are  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  in  some  behavioral  aspects. 
The  snipe  is  a composite  of  many  tones 
of  brown,  mixed  and  assembled  in  a 
variety  of  streaks  and  stripes,  includ- 
ing very  distinct  stripes  running  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  head.  This 
pattern  contrasts  with  the  side-to-side 
(ear-to-ear)  stripes  on  the  woodcock. 

When  flushed,  the  snipe  zig-zags  up 
and  away,  often  emitting  short,  harsh 
cries  described  by  some  authors  as 
“scaip.”  In  flight,  at  close  range,  the 
short,  orange  tail  of  snipe  can  be  seen. 
Adult  birds  weigh  about  four  ounces 
and  are  nearly  a foot  in  length  from 
hill-tip  to  the  end  of  their  tail. 

However,  when  seeing  your  first 
snipe  close-up,  none  of  the  coloration 
is  likely  to  register.  Instead,  its  most 
striking  physical  feature  is  its  3-inch 
long  bill;  it  looks  even  longer  because 
of  its  exaggerated  proportion  compared 
to  the  bird’s  body. 

The  extravagant  mouthpieces  of 
both  the  snipe  and  wocHcock  are  ad- 
aptations to  their  feeding  niche,  pri- 
marily invertebrates  found  a few  inches 
under  ground.  Both  species  feed  by 
probing  up-and-down  in  soft  ground. 
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with  their  long  and  stout,  but  never- 
theless sensitive  hills,  in  search  of 
worms,  snails,  fly  and  beetle  larvae, 
and  other  insect  material.  According 
to  some  sources,  snipe  can  ingest  and 
swallow  their  prey  without  having  to 
pull  the  hills  out  of  the  ground. 

Based  on  anatomy,  snipe  and 
woodcock  are  classified  as  shore- 
birds;  a large  family  which  in- 
cludes the  many  species  of 
sandpipers  and  plovers. 

Snipe  and  woodcock, 
however,  have  es 
chewed  family  tra- 
ditions and 
carved  upland 
niches  for  them- 
selves, far  re- 
moved from  the 
sandy  beaches  and  tidal  marshes  fa- 
vored by  their  distant  cousins.  (The 
killdeer,  a plover,  is  another  “shore- 
bird”  that  has  adapted  a mostly  upland 
life  style.)  However,  the  snipe  retains 
some  links  to  its  evolutionary  history 
as  evidenced  by  its  need  for  wet  soils 
for  feeding  and  its  preference  for  marshy 
breeding  sites. 

The  snipe  is  legal  game  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  I’ve  never 
met  anyone  who  specifi- 
cally hunts  snipe.  Snipe 
hunting  is  governed  by 
the  same  federal  mi- 
gratory bird  hunting 
regulations  that 
cover  ducks,  geese, 
doves,  woodcock, 
rails  and  coots.  I’m 
not  sure  that  snipe  were 
ever  popular  game  in  this  state,  though 
perhaps  they  were  in  times  past  when 
the  birds  were  more  abundant. 

In  some  places  they  were  most  defi- 
nitely popular  as  game  birds.  In  Life 
Histories  of  North  American  Shorebirds, 
Arthur  Bent  describes  a Louisiana 
sportsman  who  shot  78,602  snipe  be- 


tween 1867  and  1897.  His  one-day  record, 
December  11,  1877,  was  366.  This  same 
shooter  noted  that  the  birds  were  becom- 
ing harder  to  find  by  1887. 

Clearly  some  individuals  valued  their 
snipe  hunting  experiences  much  as  Penn- 
sylvanians fondly  think  back  on  grouse  or 

pheasant  hunts. 
Bent,  though 
critical  of  the  ex- 
cesses o f the 
hunter  just  de- 
scribed, related 
this  nostalgic  de- 
scription of  snipe 
hunting: 

“When  the 
startling  cry  of 
the  snipe  arouses 
the  sportsman  to 
instant  action  he  realizes  that  he  is  up 
against  a real  gamey  proposition.  He  must 
he  a good  shot  indeed  to  make  a creditable 
score  against  such  quick  erratic  flyers.  A 
tramp  over  the  open  meadows,  brown,  red, 
and  golden  in  their  autumn  livery,  with 
one  or  two  good  dogs  quartering  the  ground 
in  plain  sight  and  with  an  occasional  shot 
at  a swiftly  flying  bird, 
is  one  of  the  delights 
of  a crisp  autumn 
day.  The  birds  will 
lie  closely  on  a calm 
day,  hut  on  a windy, 
blustering  day  they 
are  restless  and  wild. 
It  is  well  to  hunt 
down  wind  as  the 
birds  usually  rise 
against  the  wind  and 
will  fly  towards  and  then 
quartering  away  from  the  shooter.  When 
two  men  hunt  along  a narrow  marsh,  the 
man  on  the  windward  side  will  get  most  of 
the  shooting.” 

The  common  snipe  is  a widespread  spe- 
cies, found  almost  worldwide  and,  depend- 
ing on  the  season,  just  about  anywhere  in 
North  America.  Its  prime  breeding  range 
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on  this  continent  is  across  much  of  Alaska 
and  Canada  where,  according  to  Paul 
Johnsgard  in  Plovers,  Sandpipers,  and  Snipe 
of  the  World,  good  habitat  may  support  a 
dozen  or  more  breeding  pairs  per  250  acres. 
Their  preferred  breeding  habitat  is  in  wet 
peatlands,  bogs,  swamps  and  marshes.  The 
nest  itself  may  be  placed  on  a relatively  dry 
patch  within  the  otherwise  soggy  land- 
scape. 

A few  snipe  breed  as  far  south  as  Penn- 
sylvania. During  the  1980s,  the  Pennsylva' 
nia  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  project  confirmed 
scattered  breeding  in  our  state.  Most  sites 
were  in  northern  counties,  especially  Erie 
and  Crawford.  Other  probable  sites  were 
found  in  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties 
and  in  ungrazed  pastures  in  mountain 
valleys  of  Somerset  County.  (The 
woodcock  breeds  fairly  commonly 
throughout  most  of  the  state.) 

The  finding  of  several  probable 
sites  in  Erie  and  Crawford  counties 
was  not  surprising  as  the  Pymatuning 
area  has  long  been  a breeding  area 
for  snipe.  The  famous  ornithologist 
and  painter  George  M iksch  Sutton 
studied  snipe  breeding  in  the 
swamp  during  the  1920s.  In  any 
given  year  the  number  of  nest- 
ing birds  depended  on  how  wet 
the  swamp  was,  with  little  or  no  nesting 
activity  during  dry  years.  Sutton’s  descrip- 
tion of  nest  sites,  quoted  from  Bent: 

“The  nest  was  beautifully  situated  in  the 
center  of  a clump  of  dried  fern  stalks.  The 
eggs  were  about  9 inches  above  water  at 
this  time,  although  the  water’s  depth 
changed  constantly  with  every  rainfall,  and 
five  days  later  the  outer  rim  of  the  nest  was 
only  two  inches  above  water  level.  An- 
other nest  was  built  upon  a bit  of  decayed, 
sunken  log  and  was  composed  entirely  of 
grass  stems  rather  carefully  laid  together. 
The  eggs  were  but  a few  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  although  grass 
stems  connected  the  nesting  site  with  other 
vegetation  the  nest  was  virtually  on  an 
island  surrounded  by  water  1 8 inches  deep.” 


Like  the  woodcock,  an  outstanding 
feature  of  snipe  biology  is  their  court- 
ship behavior.  I’ve  never  been  privi- 
leged to  witness  snipe  courtship,  but 
many  written  descriptions  exist.  Males 
arrive  first  on  territory  in  spring  and 
establish  display  areas  in  wetlands. 
When  trying  to  attract  females,  they 
ascend  to  over  100  feet  above  ground, 
circle,  and  then  dive  at  a sharp  angle 
back  to  the  ground.  As  they  dive,  the 
force  of  air  pushing  through  their  tail 
feathers  (or  perhaps  their  wings  as 
some  older  writers  claimed) 
produces  a rapid  “winnow- 
ing” noise. 

hollowing 
mating,  four 
olive- 
brown  eggs 
are  laid  and 
incubated  by 
the  female. 
Hatch- 


ing occurs  about  18  days  later,  and 
within  another  three  weeks  the  young 
leave  the  nest  and  begin  foraging  for 
food  in  the  safety  of  tall  grasses. 

Though  most  go  farther  south,  some 
snipe  winter  in  Pennsylvania.  My  first 
close  look  at  a snipe  was,  in  fact,  on  a 
cold  New  Year’s  Day  morning.  Out  for 
a drive,  I pulled  to  a stop  beside  a 
muddy  seep  near  a barnyard.  There, 
relatively  warm  spring  water  keeps  the 
ground  from  freezing,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  (Such  spots  are  good  places 
to  find  birds  during  the  winter  when 
most  water  sources  are  frozen.) 

While  looking  for  wintering  kill- 
deer  at  this  particular  location,  my 
wife  and  I were  suddenly  confronted  at 
a distance  of  10  feet  by  a brownish, 
killdeer-size  bird  with  an  outlandishly 
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long  bill.  Being  novice  birders  at  the 
time,  we  couldn’t  put  a name  on  the 
bird  until  1 had  fumbled  for  several 
minutes  through  our  field  guide. 

Snipe  are  seen  more  often  during 
winter  in  Pennsylvania  than  are  wood- 
cock.  This  may  he  because  of  the  snipe’s 
preference  for  more  open  habitat  and 
the  more  secretive  nature  of  the  wood- 
cock; or  mayhe  because  fewer  wood- 
cock winter  this  far  north.  On  the 
more  than  60  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
held  in  Pennsylvania  each  year,  20  or 
more  counts  usually  register  from  one 
to  a dozen  or  more  snipe.  The  majority 
are  found  in  the  warmer  southeast,  hut 
a few  snipe  are  found  on  scattered 
upstate  counts  as  well.  Due  to  their 
feeding  habits,  these  individuals  win- 
ter in  places  where  flowing  water  or 
seeps  keep  the  ground  from  freezing. 

Later  that  summer  after  finding  the 
snipe  in  the  spring  snow  storm,  1 drove 
by  that  tiny  marsh  again.  Of  course  1 
saw  no  snipe,  they  were  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  north.  However,  I was 


surprised  to  find  that  the  miniature  wet- 
land itself  was  gone.  The  tiny,  untidy  stre- 
ambed  had  been  ditched  and  channeled. 
The  trickling  flow  was  now  nice  and  straight 
and  the  ground  on  either  side  no  longer 
soggy.  Good  human  habitat,  perhaps,  hut 
any  snipe  caught  here  on  a snowy  March 
day  will  have  to  find  food  and  refuge  some- 
where else. 

The  snipe’s  need  for  wetland  is  obvious: 
It  cannot  survive  without  those  soggy  places 
our  species  has  so  often  passed  off  as  useless 
“swampland.”  The  draining  of  such  land, 
even  in  fractions  of  an  acre,  has  impacted 
on  breeding  populations  of  snipe  and  many 
other  wetland  species.  Let’s  hope  we  are 
not  too  late  in  recognizing  the  value  of 
these  lands  in  terms  other  than  dollars  and 
cents  or  bushels  per  acre. 

With  our  new  understanding  and  con- 
servation of  wetlands,  snipe  will  continue 
to  stop  here  on  their  long  migrations  and 
more  may  stay  to  breed.  Keep  an  eye  on  the 
wet  pastures  and  soggy  corn  stubble  fields 
this  spring.  You  may  he  lucky  and  spot  a 
snipe  probing  for  worms  in  the  wet  soil.  □ 
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For  Your  Own  Good 

I checked  a hunter  in  Clinton  County 
on  the  first  day  of  buck  season  and  found  a 
loaded  firearm  in  his  vehicle.  The  violator 
said  he  had  been  hunting  since  he  was  1 2 
years  old  and  had  never  been  cited.  1 asked 
him  if  that  was  because  he  never  broke  the 
law  or  j ust  never  got  caught.  He  smiled  and 
said,  “Just  never  got  caught.”  1 hope  that 
the  fine  and  our  conversation  will  con- 
vince him  that  being  caught  is  better  than 
being  shot. 

— LMO  K.D.  Hixson,  Beech  Creek 

Repenting  Sportsman 

Tioga  — After  citing  a young  man  for  a 
minor  violation,  1 received  a nice  letter 
from  him.  He  apologized  and  promised 
that  he  would  never  commit  a “felony” 
again. 

— WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield 


Training  School  — While  visiting  a 
taxidermist  who  was  working  on  a Game 
Commission  mount,  I found  it  amusing 
that  he  was  putting  pins  in  the  porcupine  to 
hold  it  in  place. 

— Trainee  Richard  J.  Lurinsky 


Called  Game  Lands  For  A Reason 

Huntingdon  — Patrolling  on  the  last 
day  of  the  antlerless  deer  season,  I checked 
a group  of  hunters  emerging  from  a posted 
piece  of  property.  The  hunters  said  they 
hadn’t  seen  a deer,  or  any  other  wildlife,  for 
three  days.  I asked  if  they  had  hunted  the 
nearby  game  lands.  The  group  said  they  did 
not  because  they  felt  public  hunting  lands 
were  too  crowded  and  lacked  game.  Later, 
patrolling  the  game  lands  less  than  a quar- 
ter-mile away  I saw  nine  deer,  including  a 
buck,  four  grouse,  eight  squirrels,  1 1 tur- 
keys and  a pheasant.  And  1 spotted  only 
one  vehicle  belonging  to  a hunter. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 

He  Really  Is 

Bradford  — WCO  Bill  Bower  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  a large  tree  fall  on  his 
state  vehicle.  Bill  was  in  the  truck  when  it 
happened,  hut,  amazingly,  came  through 
unscathed.  1 had  to  chuckle  when  1 read  a 
field  note  that  implied  Bill  may  he  Super- 
man. Now,  I’m  not  so  sure. 

— WCO  Richard  P Larnerd,  Warren 
Center 

Unbelievable 

Allegheny  — I’m  sure  we  have  all  heard 
the  saying  that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  case  this  season 
in  my  district.  The  1995-96  deer  season 
presented  Allegheny  County  with  an  un- 
limited supply  of  antlerless  licenses.  For 
$5.75  each,  a hunter  could  purchase  as 
many  antlerless  licenses  as  wanted,  up  to 
the  last  Friday  of  the  season  in  mid-Janu- 
ary. What  is  really  amazing  is  one  of  the 
most  common  violations  my  deputies  and 
1 have  found  this  season  is  untagged  deer. 

— WCO  Edward  B.  Bteffan,  Wexford 
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The  Better  Half  Knows  Best 

Training  School  — A man  and  his  wife 
were  driving  past  our  mechanical  deer  de- 
coy setup  when  he  got  out  of  the  car, 
grabbed  his  rifle  from  the  hack  seat,  leaned 
over  the  roof  of  the  car  and  fired  five  times 
at  the  decoy.  This  was  not  amusing  to  the 
other  officer  and  myself  who  were  video 
taping  this  illegal  activity  from  a place  of 
concealment  less  than  30  yards  away,  but 
what  was  amusing  was  that  while  he  was 
shooting  we  could  hear  his  wife  say,  “I  don’t 
think  that’s  a deer,  it’s  not  moving.”  I guess 
there  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we  hus- 
bands should  listen  to  our  wives. 

— Trainee  Kevin  W.  Thompson 

Only  Resting 

Training  School  — On  the  first  day  of 
bear  season,  WCO  Shawn  Harshaw  and  I 
responded  to  a call  about  an  injured  buck  . 
The  individuals  who  reported  the  animal 
said  they  had  watched  the  deer,  a big  buck, 
for  three  hours  and  it  never  moved.  At  one 
point,  because  the  deer  was  near  a major 
highway,  they  even  hit  it  with  snowballs  in 
an  effort  to  frighten  it  away  before  any 
motorist  was  tempted  to  take  a shot  at  it. 
After  we  approached  to  within  five  yards, 
the  buck  leaped  to  its  feet  and  was  gone  in 
a flash.  The  buck  wasn’t  injured,  only  tired 
from  the  deep  snow  and  all  the  activity  of 
the  bear  season  opener. 

— Trainee  Gary  D.  Sparks 


What  Next? 

Susquehanna  — A bull  moose  created 
quite  a stir  as  it  passed  through  the  county 
last  fall  and  a reindeer  was  also  sighted, 
although  I haven’t  had  any  further  reports 
of  this  animal  since  Christmas. 

— WCO  Donald  Surchell,  New 
Milford 

Not  A Good  Question 

Training  School  — On  opening  day  of 
the  antlerless  season  the  first  hunter  I came 
in  contact  with  had  possession  of  an 
untagged  deer.  Midway  through  issuing  a 
citation  the  hunter  asked,  “Would  it  be 
alright  if  1 put  my  girlfriend’s  tag  on  it?” 

— Trainee  Kevin  L.  Mountz 


What  It’s  All  About 

Allegheny  — Patrolling  a back  road 
one  night.  Deputy  Gary  Bucsek  came  upon 
two  individuals  standing  alongside  a truck. 
A third  person  was  hack  in  the  woods, 
making  peeping  sounds  and  holding  a pil- 
low case.  Upon  investigation,  Gary  was 
happy  to  find  that  an  old  Pennsylvania 
hunting  tradition  continues.  Despite  the 
limited  “harvest”  success  over  the  years, 
some  “purists”  out  there  continue  “snipe” 
hunting.  The  incident  got  me  to  thinking 
of  all  the  fun  I had  as  a kid  on  campouts 
with  the  scouts  and  my  first  snipe  hunt  and, 
later,  taking  kids  on  their  first  snipe  hunts. 
W e never  bagged  anything,  either,  of  course. 
I guess  having  fun  with  friends  is  the  best 
hunting  tradition  of  all. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Pitts- 
burgh 

We’re  Blessed 

Training  School  — During  my  field 
training  experiences  I got  to  see  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  areas  in  our  state.  As  citi- 
zens of  this  commonwealth  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  preserve  all  the  natural 
resources  this  wonderful  state  has  to  offer. 
— Trainee  Scott  M.  Thomas 
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Don’t  Let  The  6ize  Fool  You 

Schuylkill  — I was  shocked  to  find  all 
14  of  my  pigeons  dead  in  their  coop  one 
morning.  Only  one  of  the  birds  had  been 
fed  upon.  Suspecting  the  work  of  a weasel, 
my  suspicion  was  confirmed  a few  days  later 
when  I trapped  a short-tailed  weasel  near 
the  coop.  Upon  seeing  the  villain,  my  wife 
and  daughter  said,  “That  little  thing?” 
Ounce  for  ounce,  the  weasel  is  our  most 
ferocious  predator. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Exciting  Times 

Wayne  — Last  fall  produced  the  sec- 
ond best  bear  harvest  on  record.  The  tur- 
key population  has  never  been  higher.  The 
deer  herd  — which  some  claimed  to  have 
been  decimated  — has  produced  many 
large  racked-bucks  and  plenty  of  satisfied 
hunters.  On  the  second  day  of  the  antlered 
season,  1 checked  a camp  with  19  hunters 
that  had  taken  1 1 bucks. 

— WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Rude  Awakening 

Tioga  — Deputy  Stephen  Landis  from 
Philadelphia  was  hunting  in  Potter  County 
on  the  opening  day  of  buck  season  when  a 
member  of  his  party  screamed.  The  hunter 
had  stepped  through  the  snow  into  a hear 
den  and  the  bruin  had  come  up  out  of  the 
den  between  his  legs.  1 wonder  who  was 
more  surprised? 

— WCO  Pichard  J.  Shire,  Middlebury 
Center 


Educational  Experience 

Somerset  — 1 spent  the  first  Friday  of 
buck  season,  a day  off  for  me,  hunting  with 
my  12-year-old  son,  Jon.  He  had  to  miss  a 
day  of  school,  hut  he  learned  a lot  anyway. 
While  on  stand,  he  watched  a doe  feed 
right  up  to  us  and  chickadees  flitting  all 
around  us,  even  landing  beside  our  heads. 
He  flushed  a grouse,  found  turkey  tracks 
and  scratchings,  learned  about  mast,  ate 
teaberrys  and  snowberrys,  learned  about 
our  fall  flowering  tree  (witchazel)  and  — 
the  highlight  of  the  day  — saw  a black  bear 
and  learned  how  to  estimate  sex  and  weight 
from  the  hind  footprint. 

— WCO  Clifford  E.  Guindon,  Boswell 

A Red? 

Berks  — Local  trapper  Dan  Kroll  had  a 
trap  set  in  the  middle  of  a field  near  a tree 
which  contained  a hunter’s  treestand.  One 
morning  while  checking  his  trapline  dur- 
ing buck  season,  Dan  noticed  something 
red  in  the  treestand.  What  he  first  thought 
was  a hunter  turned  out  to  be  a red  fox.  1 
guess  the  fox  wanted  to  see  how  this  trap- 
ping thing  was  done. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesrort 


It  Is  Appreciated 

Warren  — The  House  Game  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  held  a public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  license  increase  in  my  district 
last  November,  and  1 am  happy  to  say  that 
a great  percentage  of  those  in  attendance 
wete  in  support  of  a license  increase  and 
felt  that  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  doing  a good  job  managing  our 
wildlife.  Most  times,  people  who  are  satis- 
fied with  the  way  things  are  done  don’t 
speak  up  and  we  hear  only  from  the  dissat- 
isfied ones.  A big  thank  you  goes  out  to  all 
who  support  the  PGC,  and  especially  to 
those  who  took  time  to  attend  the  hearing 
and  express  those  views  to  the  Committee. 
— WCO  Donald  R.  Daugherty,  Jr,, 

CORRY 
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Met  Its  Maker 

Training  School  — The  cold  weather 
ot  last  deer  season  brought  an  increase  in 
road  hunting.  To  curb  this  illegal  activity 
in  Wayne  County  we  used  the  mechanical 
deer  decoy.  On  the  last  day  of  the  antlerless 
deer  season  the  decoy  was  put  out  of  com- 
mission as  one  violator’s  shot  hit  the  con- 
trol mechanism. 

— Trainee  Dirk  D.  ITemen6NYDer 

Amazing 

Training  School  — An  avid  hunter, 
trapper  and  practicing  taxidermist  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  Game  Commission 
employed  1 0,000  people  and  was  funded  hy 
taxes.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Commission  operates  with  less  than  800 
employees  and  without  one  penny  of  state 
tax  payer  dollars. 

— Trainee  Randy  L.  Shoup 


Bradford  — 1 received  a call  from  a 
landowner  in  the  Gillett  area  who  thought 
he  had  rattlesnakes  living  in  his  woodpile. 
Every  time  the  man  walked  by  his  woodpile 
he  heard  a buzzing  sound.  He  tossed  stones 
into  the  woodpile  and  heard  the  same  noise. 
He  wanted  me  to  come  to  his  farm  to  catch 
and  remove  the  snakes.  1 contacted  Curt 
Brennan,  our  local  snake  expert,  and  he 
went  along.  It  turned  out  to  he  the  work  of 
an  insect  called  the  pine  sawyer.  The  larva 
makes  a clicking  sound  when  disturbed. 
— WCO  William  A,  Dower,  Troy 


Optimistic  Forecast 

Some  people  were  concerned  that  the 
record  harvest  of  70  hear  in  Mercer  and 
Venango  counties  would  mean  they  would 
not  likely  see  any  bear  in  the  future.  A few 
deer  hunters,  however,  told  me  of  seeing 
eight  different  bear  during  the  first  two 
days  of  the  antlered  deer  season.  Extensive 
logging,  due  partly  to  gypsy  moth  salvage 
cuts,  provides  some  excellent  hear  habitat. 
The  tornado  blowdown  areas  also  are  con- 
tributing to  the  good  habitat.  I believe  we 
will  likely  see  a fair  amount  of  hear  around 
in  the  years  to  come. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


Home  Improvement 

Training  School  — WCOMelSchake 
and  I responded  to  a call  about  an  opossum 
m a residence.  We  found  the  opossum 
behind  a dresser  in  a bedroom,  and  1 caught 
it  with  a snare  pole,  but  not  before  it  left  a 
little  “present.”  During  our  hasty  retreat  we 
informed  the  woman  of  the  house  of  the 
“package.”  I got  the  distinct  impression 
that  when  her  spouse  got  home  he  was 
going  to  repair  the  hole  where  the  opossum 
gained  entry  . . . before  he  got  any  sup- 
per. 

— Trainee  Thomas  M.  Sasolcik 

Tough  Critters 

Lycoming  — Wildlife’s  ability  to  sur- 
vive serious  injury  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me.  In  June  of  1992  1 trapped  a hear  that 
had  a head  wound  caused  by  a small  caliber 
bullet.  The  hear  was  barely  (no  pun  in- 
tended) able  to  move  about,  and  I thought 
I wtauld  have  to  dispatch  the  animal.  I 
tagged  and  released  it  on  a nearby  game 
lands,  but  it  was  unable  to  walk.  The  next 
day,  I checked  and  it  was  gone.  I figured  it 
had  crawled  away  and  died.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  the  bruin  turned  up  at  a bear 
check  station  last  season;  it  was  taken  by 
a hunter  40  miles  from  where  it  had  been 
released. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 
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“Use  Your  Eyes” 

Training  School  — On  the  last  day  of 
buck  season,  WCO  Shawn  Harshaw  and  I 
were  checking  hunters  when  one  com- 
mented that  they  had  not  seen  any  deer  all 
morning.  As  we  got  hack  in  the  vehicle, 
nine  antlerless  deer  crossed  the  field  right 
past  the  hunters.  They  never  saw  them 
until  we  pointed  them  out.  We  followed 
the  deer  down  the  hill  and  watched  as  they 
crossed  directly  behind  a hunter  who  was 
facing  the  opposite  direction.  As  we 
checked  him,  he  also  said  that  he  had  not 
seen  any  deer. 

— Trainee  George  J.  Miller 

Stuck  Fast 

Clearfield  — 1 received  a call  about  a 
deer  that  was  stuck  in  a tree.  When  I met 
the  caller,  David  Gatlin,  he  told  me  that 
the  deer  was  a short  walk  up  an  old  logging 
road.  Sure  enough,  when  we  came  to  the 
area,  I saw  a deer  with  its  head  stuck  in  the 
crevice  of  a hollow  tree.  The  crevice  was 
larger  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  became 
more  narrow  at  the  top.  1 was  amazed  at 
how  calm  the  deer  was  as  1 pushed  down 
and  its  head  popped  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  large  crack.  The  doe  staggered  some, 
but  regained  its  composure  and  ran  off  with 
only  a small  amount  of  hair  rubbed  off  near 
the  neck.  If  Mr.  Gatlin  had  not  taken  the 
time  to  report  this  incident,  the  deer  would 
surely  have  suffered  a lingering  death. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 


Good  Idea 

Training  School  — WCO  Greg 
Houghton  and  I met  a hunter  who  had  put 
together  a resume  to  present  to  landown- 
ers when  asking  permission  to  hunt.  The 
resume  included  his  name,  address,  phone 
number,  age,  years  of  hunting  experience 
and  the  game  animals  he  intended  to  hunt. 
It  worked  so  well,  he  ran  out  of  time  before 
he  ran  out  of  places  to  hunt  last  year. 

— Trainee  Daniel  E.  Figured 

Who’s  Foolin’  Who? 

TrainingSchool  — Deputy  Pax 
Whipple  was  working  a deer  decoy  when  a 
man  and  woman  in  a car  abruptly  pulled  off 
the  road.  An  older  gentleman  got  out  with 
a camera  and  proceeded  to  “shoot”  the 
deer.  “Alice,  wait  until  the  guys  at  camp  see 
these  pictures,”  Whipple  heard  the  man 
say.  “We’ll  show  them  how  to  get  a deer.” 

— Trainee  Jack  A.  Lucag 


Hope  Santa  Doesn’t  Know 

Reports  of  hunters  taking  antlered  does 
in  buck  season  are  common.  This  past 
season,  though,  I overheard  a conversation 
that  provides  an  interesting  basis  for  this 
phenomenon.  A man  told  several  others 
that  1 5 years  ago  the  Commission  stocked 
reindeer.  As  both  sexes  of  this  species  pos- 
sess antlers,  when  they  mate  with  whiteta- 
ils  they  perpetuate  their  “antlered  doe” 
genes  throughout  our  population.  And  here 
I thought  it  was  just  a hormonal  imbalance. 
— LMO  Rob  Criswell,  Huntingdon 
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Deer  management  units,  youth 
squirrel  hunt  highlight  meeting 


SWEEPING  CHANGES  in  deer 
management  are  underway.  At  its 
January  meeting,  the  Commission  gave 
agency  staff  its  approval  to  begin  chang- 
ing over  to  a deer  management  system 
based  on  ecological  units  rather  than 
counties.  More  specifically,  under  the 
plan  introduced  at  the  meeting,  the 
current  67  county  management  units 
will  be  replaced  by  17  larger  units 
based  on  habitat,  land  use,  public  and 
private  land  ownership,  human  popu- 
lation density  and  the  relationship  of 
deer  to  all  those  factors. 

Approval  of  the  new  deer  manage- 
ment unit  (DMU)  concept  allows 
agency  staff  to  begin  collecting  the 
data  needed  for  the  program  to  be 
implemented.  This  data  collection  will 
be  carried  out  over  the  next  five  years. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
proposed  a package  of  hunting  and 
trapping  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
1996-97  which  will  include 
Pennsylvania’s  first  special  youth  hunt. 
Youngsters  ages  12  to  16  (junior  li- 
cense holders)  will  have  the  exclusive 
opportunity  to  hunt  squirrels  through- 
out Pennsylvania  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  and  Monday,  October  14. 
Youths  ages  12  to  15  must  he  accom- 
panied by  a responsible  adult. 

The  proposed  1996-97  seasons  and 
bag  limits  package  calls  for  a Saturday, 
October  19,  early  small  game  (squir- 
rel, grouse)  opener;  general  small 
game,  November  2;  fall,  either-sex 
turkey  seasons,  depending  upon  Man- 
agement Zone,  November  2;  archery 
deer  season,  October  5;  bear  season. 


November  25-27;  statewide  firearms 
antlered  (buck)  deer  season,  Decem- 
ber 2;  statewide  antlerless  deer  season, 
December  16-18;  late  archery  and 
flintlock  deer  seasons,  December  26- 
january  11. 

The  official  1996-97  seasons  and 
bag  limits  package  will  be  presented 
for  final  adoption  when  the  Commis- 
sion meets  April  15-16,  at  the  Harris- 
burg headquarters. 

New  Deer  Management  Units 

Renewed  interest  in  revised  deer 
management  units  surfaced  in  early 
1995  at  a series  of  nine  public  meet- 
ings held  throughout  the  state.  Sports- 
men expressed  concern  about  the 
management  of  deer  on  a county  ba- 
sis and  low  deer  numbers.  A 1995  Deer 
Hunter  Survey  conducted  by  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement indicated  66  percent  of  hunt- 
ers would  support  revised  management 
units  based  on  habitat. 

Then,  in  July,  the  PGC  hosted  a 
deer  management  unit  workshop  in 
which  representatives  of  county  trea- 
surers, organized  sportsmen,  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  interests,  state  and 
federal  government,  elected  represen- 
tatives and  Game  Commission  person- 
nel explored  deer  management  op- 
tions. The  workshop  outcome  favored 
a change  in  DMUs  from  the  current 
county  system.  (See  October  ’95  Game 
News.) 

Using  input  gathered  at  the  work- 
shop and  available  deer,  land  use  and 
census  data,  a revised  management 
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unit  map  was  developed  based  on 
habitat,  land  ownership,  human  popu- 
lation density  and  deer  population 
data.  The  map  outlines  17  new  deer 
management  units  using  highways  and 
major  rivers  as  easily  identified  as 
boundaries. 

The  new  management  unit  map 
will  be  made  available  for  public  com- 
ment. A final  version  of  the  map  con- 
cept will  be  considered  at  the  April 
Commission  meeting.  Plans  call  for 
publication  of  the  map  in  the  1996- 
97  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest.  As  part 
of  the  data  gathering  process,  success- 
ful deer  hunters  will  be  asked  to  iden- 
tify not  only  the  county  and  township 
of  kill  on  ear  tags  and  report  cards,  but 
complete  a new  Management  Unit 
line  as  well. 

The  new  map,  as  currently  pro- 
posed, shows  23  counties  entirely 
within  a management  unit.  Another 


30  counties  are  in  two  different  units; 
1 1 counties  in  three  units;  and  parts 
of  three  counties  appear  in  four  differ- 
ent units.  Obviously,  dramatic  changes 
would  be  required  in  the  method  of 
issuing  antlerless  deer  licenses.  County 
treasurers  will  be  integral  players  in  the 
development  of  new  issuance  proce- 
dures. 

Special  Youth  Hunt 

The  new,  special  squirrel  hunt  is  to 
give  more  youngsters  an  opportunity 
to  hunt  and  experience  the  outdoors. 
It  follows  on  the  heals  of  the  youth 
field  days,  special  hunter  education 
camps  and  other  programs  the  agency 
has  become  involved  in  to  get  more 
kids  — especially  those  from  single- 
parent homes  or  who  otherwise  don’t 
have  a parent  or  other  adult,  able  to 
help  them  — started  in  outdoor  pur- 
suits. 


Proposed  1996-97  huntinq,  trapping 

seasons  and  bag  limits 


Squirrels  - Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined);  Special  Hunt  for  junior  license  holders  - Oct. 
12-14;  Early  Season  - Oct.  19  - Nov.  30;  Late  Season  - Dec.  26  - Jan.  25,  1997  (6  daily,  12  field 
possession  limit  after  first  day). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  19  - Nov.  30  and  Dec.  26  to  Jan.  25  (2  daily,  4 field  possession). 

Rabbits  (Cottontail):  Nov.  2-30  and  Dec.  26  to  Feb.  8,  1997  (4  daily,  8 field  possession). 
Pheasants:  Male  Only  - Nov.  2-30;  Male  and  Female  in  designated  area  - Nov.  2-30  and  Dec.  26 
to  Jan.  25,  1997  (2  daily,  4 field  possession). 

Varying  hares:  Dec.  26-28  (2  daily,  4 field  possession). 

Crows:  July  5 - Dec.  1 and  Dec  27  - March  30,  1997  (Unlimited). 

Wild  turkeys  (Male  or  Female):  Area  lA  - Nov.  4-9  (shotgun  only);  Area  IB  (Crawford  and 
Erie  counties)  - Nov  2-9  (shotgun  only);  Areas  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7A  and  8 - Nov.  2-16;  Area  7B  - 
Nov.  2-9;  Area  9A  - Closed  to  fall  hunting;  and  Area  9B  - Nov.  4-8  (shotgun  only). 

Spring  Gobblers  (Bearded  birds  only):  May  1-31,  1997. 

Black  bears:  Nov.  25-27. 

Archery  Deer:  Oct.  5 - Nov.  16  and  Dec.  26  - Jan.  11,  1997. 

Antlered  Deer  (Statewide):  Dec.  2-14- 
Antlerless  Deer  (Statewide):  Dec.  16-18. 

Deer,  Flintlock:  Dec.  26  to  Jan.  11,  1997. 

Raccoon  and  Foxes  (Hunting):  Oct.  9 - Feb.  16,  1997. 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel  (Hunting):  No  closed  season. 

Mink  and  Muskrat  (Trapping  only):  Nov.  28  - Jan.  12,  1997. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunk,  Weasel  (Trapping):  Oct.  9 - Feb.  16,  1997. 
Beaver:  Dec.  14  - Jan.  26,  1997  (Limits  vary  according  to  Furbearer  Management  Zone). 
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Came  lands  system  continues  to  grow 


ALMOST  1,300  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  state  game  lands  system 
as  a result  of  actions  taken  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  new  acquisitions,  scattered 
across  the  state,  involved  13  different 
transactions.  Ten  were  purchases,  two 
were  donations  and  one  was  a land  ex- 
change. 

Heading  the  list  was  a land  ex- 
change between  the  agency  and 
Chambers  Laurel  Highlands  Landfill, 
North  Huntingdon.  In  the  deal,  the 
Game  Commission  traded  a 100-acre 
parcel  of  State  Game  Lands  79  in 
Cambria  County’s  Jackson  Township 
tor  two  tracts  totaling  475  acres  adja- 
cent to  SGL  79  in  the  same  township 
and  a 300-acre  tract  adjacent  to  SGL 
108  in  Cambria  County’s  Dean  Town- 
ship. The  deal  paves  the  way  for 
Chambers  to  expand  an  existing  land- 
fill, hut  prohibits  the  construction  of 
a low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal 
site. 

Three  acquisitions  were  obtained 
from  the  Wildlands  Conservancy,  an 
Emmaus-based  land  preservation  or- 
ganization. The  largest  involved  two 
tracts  totaling  1 17.8  acres  adjacent  to 
SGL  149  in  Luzerne  County’s  Foster 
Township  for  $80,104.  The  other  two 
were  a six-acre  tract  adjacent  to  SGL 
110  in  Berks  County’s  Tilden  Town- 


ship ($2,100),  and  a 6-acre  interior 
holding  on  SGL  168  in  Northampton 
County’s  Lehigh  Township  ($2,100). 

Three  tracts  adjacent  to 
Northumberland  County’s  SGL  84 
were  acquired.  The  largest  was  a 65- 
acre  parcel  in  West  Gameron  and  Up- 
per Mahanoy  townships  ($17,875). 
Others  were  a 50-acre  tract  in  West 
Cameron  and  Upper  Mahanoy  town- 
ships ($13,750);  and  a 45-acre  tract 
in  Cameron  Township  ($13,647). 

A 200-acre  tract  adjacent  to  SGL 
5 1 in  Fayette  County’s  Dunbar  Town- 
ship was  purchased  by  the  agency  for 
$68,000.  Other  acquisitions  included 
a 77-acre  tract  adjacent  to  SGL  61  in 
McKean  County’s  Liberty  Township 
($23,100);  a 13-acre  tract  adjacent  to 
SGL  117  in  Washington  Gounty’s 
Smith  Township  ($5,200);  and  a 
three-acre  interior  holding  within 
SGL  3 3 in  Centre  County’s  Rush 
Township  ($1,200). 

The  Commissioners  accepted  two 
land  donations.  They  were  a 15.7-acre 
interior  holding  on  SGL  95  in  Butler 
Gounty’s  Washington  Township,  do- 
nated by  Butler  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  a 2.8-acre  tract  adja- 
cent to  SGL  301  in  McKean  Gounty’s 
Eldred  Township  by  George  and  Lora 
Davis,  Eldred. 


Turkey  Hunter  Survey  results 


THE  GOMMISSION  released  results 
of  a recently-conducted  survey  mailed 
to  some  2,800  turkey  hunters.  Most  of 
the  more  than  2,000  hunters  who  re- 
turned the  questionnaire  thought  the 
state’s  turkey  population  was  about  the 
right  size  and  indicated  they  were 
pleased  with  the  agency’s  wild  turkey 
management  program. 


The  survey  provided  a profile  of  the 
average  turkey  hunter:  a 43-year-old 
male  who  has  hunted  turkeys  14  years 
and  has  harvested  about  4 wild  turkeys. 
Most  of  these  men  are  married,  hunt 
turkeys  with  a shotgun,  and  don’t  sup- 
port any  type  of  turkey  license  or 
stamp,  or  allowing  hunters  to  harvest 
two  bearded  gobblers  in  the  spring. 
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In  Other  Action^  The  Commission 


•Elected  Commissioner  Dennis  R.  Fredericks,  McMurray,  as  president;  Roh- 
ert  J.  Gilford,  Lickingville,  vice  president;  and  George  Miller,  Brockway,  secre- 
tary. The  commissoners  also  acknowledged  the  fine  job  departing  Commis- 
sioner Ned  Crafts  has  done  during  his  8-year  term. 

•Tentatively  approved  an  early  resident  Canada  goose  season  from  Sep- 
tember 1 to  25,  except  in  Crawford  County,  where  the  season  will  run  from 
Sept.  1 to  15.  The  action  requires  federal  approval. 

•In  proposing  fall  turkey  seasons,  the  Commission  moved  to  split  Manage- 
ment Area  1 into  lA  and  IB.  The  proposed  season  in  Area  lA  is  Nov.  4 to  9, 
shotgun  only.  All  of  Crawford  and  Erie  counties  will  make  up  IB  with  a pro- 
posed season  Nov.  2 to  9,  shotgun  only. 

•Gave  preliminary  approval  to  change  the  closing  hour  of  all  trapping  sea- 
sons from  noon  to  sunset. 

•Tentatively  approved  empowering  the  agency’s  executive  director  to  au- 
thorize early  resident  Canada  goose  hunting  at  the  Middle  Creek  and  Pyma- 
tuning  wildlife  management  areas  in  years  when  the  federal  government  doesn’t 
establish  a regular  fall  Canada  goose  season. 

•Awarded  an  oil  and  gas  development  lease  to  Cabot  Oil  and  Gas  Corp., 
Coraopolis,  for  SGL  77,  a 3,038-acre  tract  in  Clearfield  County. 

•Announced  that  25,161  early  Canada  goose  season  permits  were  issued; 
hunters  harvested  roughly  25,000  geese  in  the  statewide,  two-week  season. 

•Reported  significant  flood  damage  occurred  at  the  agency’s  Loyalsock  and 
Northcentral  game  farms.  Damage  estimates  and  pheasant  losses  are  still  being 
tabulated. 

Ducks  rescued  from  oil  spills 


GAME  Commission  officers,  along 
with  Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  personnel, 
rescued  nearly  150  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  from  separate  oil  spills  in 
Snyder  and  Montgomery  counties  last 
January. 

At  least  140  ducks  were  recovered 
near  Snyder  County’s  Beaver  Springs 
when  oil,  from  a still  unknown  source, 
was  discovered  in  Beaver  Creek. 

Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Steve  Bernardi  and  several  deputies 
began  the  rescue  operation  January  14 
and  were  later  joined  by  a recovery 
team  from  Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  and 
Research,  Inc.  Tri-State  personnel 
transported  the  oil-soaked  ducks  to  the 
group’s  headquarters  in  Newark,  Dela- 
ware, where  140  birds  were  moved  and 


treated  by  veterinarians  and  volunteer 
assistants.  The  rescued  ducks  (mostly 
mallards)  were  rendered  flightless 
when  their  feathers  became  saturated 
with  oil. 

In  a similar  incident  that  occurred 
on  January  12-13,  14  ducks  were  re- 
covered and  treated  from  a spill  of 
what  Tri-State  personnel  termed  toxic 
and  highly  aromatic  oil  in  a small 
creek  in  Montgomery  County. 

Tri-State  Rescue  specializes  in  the 
rescue  and  recovery  of  waterfowl  sub- 
jected to  oil  spills  — using  special 
equipment,  detergents  and  medica- 
tions to  rehabilitate  the  birds. 

Both  incidents  are  under  investi- 
gation hy  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection. 
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Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


A FANTASTIC  lineup  of  lectures  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

On  April  3'4,  biologist  Gary  Alt 
will  conduct  a new 
program  specifically  on 
the  management  of 
black  bears  in  Pennsyb 
vania. 

On  April  1708,  WCO  Steve 
Mower  brings  his  excellent  coyote  pro- 
gram to  the  center. 

Lectures  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter is  located  near  Kleinfeltersville. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  March  30, 
WCO  Jack  Farster  will  present  an  in- 
formative program  on  the  Eastern 


bluebird.  Topics  will  include  building 
bluebird  boxes,  attracting  birds  and 
maintaining  bluebird  trails. 

A Project  WILD  Workshop  will  be 
held  on  April  20  from 

WILD  is  a hands- 
on  approach  to  teach  en- 
vironmental issues  to  students  from 
kindergarten  through  1 2th  grade.  This 
workshop  is  designed  for  teachers  and 
youth  leaders  interested  in  wildlife 
education.  Preregistration  is  necessary 
by  April  15,  1996.  Phone  814-683- 
5545. 

Lectures  are  also  free  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning visitors  center  located  near 
Linesville  and  begin  at  2 p.m.  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


Elk  killing  reward,  information  hotline 
established 


A SERIES  of  illegal  acts  involving  the 
killing  of  five  elk  in  four  northern  tier 
counties  has  prompted  the  formation 
of  a reward  program  for  information 
leading  to  convictions. 

Since  just  prior  to  small  game  sea- 
son last  fall,  five  elk  — all  hulls  — 
have  been  illegally  killed  and  discov- 
ered in  Clearfield,  Cameron,  Elk  and 
Jefferson  counties.  In  several  inci- 
dents, only  the  antlers  were  removed. 


The  Elk  County  Eederation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Wildlife  Habitat 
Unlimited  and  Game  Guard  are  work- 
ing jointly  to  establish  a reward  pro- 
gram for  information  in  the  cases. 

Anyone  having  information  is 
asked  to  call  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region  Office  at  1-800- 
422-7551.  Each  caller  will  be  given  an 
identification  number  which  will  re- 
main confidential. 


Big  Game  Awards  correction 

THERE  WAS  a mistake  on  page  8 of  the  Eebruary  issue,  in  the  caption  under  the 
picture  of  the  big  game  award  winners  honored  at  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  meeting  last  September.  Instead  of  Keith  Boyer,  it  is  Larry 
Rossman  who  is  posing  with  his  trophy  black  bear  — the  first  bruin  listed  in  the  new 
Black  Bear- Archery  category.  We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  this  caused. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Imagination  while  in  the  field  can  be  a good 
thing,  preparing  the  hunter  mentally, 
emotionally,  and  in  a sense,  physically 
when  reality  occurs . 

Real  and  Virtual 
(Hunting)  Reality 


IT  WAS  LATE  on  an  October  afternoon 
and  I was  15  feet  up  in  a tree. 
From  my  stand,  resting  the  bottom  limb  of 
my  bow  comfortably  on  a boot  tip,  1 watched 
the  tree  shadows  lengthen  and  the  sunlight 
between  them  grow  golden.  To  my  left,  my 
shooting  arm  side,  was  a buck  scrape.  A 
little  ahead  and  to  the  right  was  the  deer 
trail,  marked  as  a buck’s  route  by  rubs  on 
saplings  just  where  the  path  topped  the 
hill.  1 stood  and  watched  for  the  buck  to 
appear. 

No  chattering  chipmunk  made  that 
crunch  in  the  leaves!  This  was  deliberate, 
the  spaced  footfalls  of  a deer  coming  to- 
ward me.  I bent  slightly  and  got  my  fingers 
around  the  hand  rest  of  the  bow,  and  raised 
it  so  the  bottom  limb  was  against  my  thigh. 
Time  to  get  a broadhead  out.  My  heart 
thumped. 

1 saw  its  antlers  first,  backlit  by  amber 
rays,  as  the  buck  plodded  up  the  hill.  It 
paused,  nose  in  the  air  to  sniff  (for  humans, 
for  does?)  at  the  edge  of  the  crest,  then 
walked  stiffly  toward  the  scrape.  1 shifted 
slightly,  ready  if  the  best  shot  was  at  the 
front  of  my  stand,  and  felt  the  dampness  on 
my  palm. 

Just  shy  of  the  scrape,  the  buck  stopped 
broadside,  the  near  front  leg  a little  for- 
ward, and  looked  the  other  way.  1 drew  the 


how,  placed  the  pin  low  on  the  chest  — it 
was  under  20  yards  — and  released.  The 
arrow  smacked  home  with  a hollow 
“whump,”  the  buck  jumped  and  scrambled 
and  dropped  in  sight. 

A faithful  recounting  of  how  1 got  my 
buck  last  year?  No;  this  is  the  faithful  re- 
counting of  imagination  in  a treestand. 
Everything  after  the  first  paragraph  did  not 
happen,  but  1 did  see  it,  in  my  mind.  And  1 
enjoyed  it,  and  my  pulse  quickened  then,  as 
yours  may  have  done  just  now. 

What  we  see  in  the  woods  isn’t  always 
what’s  there.  1 don’t  mean  when  our  eyes 
mislead  us,  light  and  shadow  tricking  our 
brain  into  seeing  things  without  substance, 
or  altering  familiar  shapes.  The  flash  and 
wave  of  a fall-pale  fern  looks  a lot  like  a 
deer’s  tail  raised  in  alarm,  until  we  see  it 
with  more  than  the  corner  of  our  eye.  A 
satiny  black,  charred  stump  under  dark 
hemlocks  looks  like  a hear,  until  we  get 
close  enough  to  see  the  roots. 

While  afield,  there  is  a certain  brand  of 
unreality  that  hunters  create  for  them- 
selves, an  entertaining,  innocuous  and  pos- 
sibly helpful  form  of  imagination.  You  could 
call  it  day-dreaming  with  a purpose,  or  to 
put  it  in  computer  parlance,  “virtual  real- 
ity.” 

In  virtual  reality  video/computer  games. 
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the  participant  is  immersed  m an  unreal, 
but  real-appearing  world.  In  the  game  sce- 
nario, that  “real”  world  may  look  pretty 
weird,  which,  1 suppose,  makes  it  more  fun. 
Headgear  that  fits  over  the  eyes  and  ears 
brings  in  sight  and  sound,  and  by  turning 
the  head,  the  player,  as  in  real  life,  sees 
another  view.  Walking  ahead,  right  or  left 
appears  to  actually  happen  in  the  virtual 
reality  world,  as  in  the  actual  one.  And 
there’s  some  kind  of  “sword”  or  “gun”  or 
other  action  piece  that  responds  in  posi- 
tion in  the  vittual  world  as  the  real  arm 
does  in  the  real  world.  There  may  he  an 
enemy  encountered  in  virtual  reality,  hut 


Bob  Steiner 


in  true  reality  the  player  is  “shooting”  at  or 
“fencing”  with  nothing  at  all. 

Perhaps  some  day,  if  they  haven’t  al- 
ready, someone  will  invent  a virtual  reality 
game  for  hunters.  On  the  off-season  we 
could,  if  out  amusements  tend  that  way, 
experience  a pseudo-hunt  through  the 
magic  of  video  electronics  and  “shoot” 
grouse  flushing  from  a grapevine  tangle 
with  a “shotgun,”  or  he  “bow  hunting”  and 
“draw”  on  a nice  buck. 

For  all  those  who  are  leery  of  such  tech- 
nology, we’re  talking  toys  here  and  not  an 
experience  to  ever  replace  the  real  thing. 
You  may  have  already  participated  in  some 
ersatz  sport,  video  bird  hunts  or  archery 
hunts.  In  the  “bow  hunt,”  you  still  shoot 
your  real  how  and  arrows  at  a screen,  and 
you  know  you’re  indoors  watching  a video, 
so  the  reality  isn’t  advanced  “virtual.”  But 
just  wait  and  see  what’s  available  to  your 
kid’s  kids. 

Back  in  the  woods,  the  alternate  reality 
is  imagination,  no  electrical  wires  and  sili- 
con chips  involved.  If  we  experience  vir- 
tual reality  there,  it’s  our  own  doing,  either 
purposely  or  inadvertently.  This  can  be  a 
help,  or  a hindrance,  to  the  real  hunt. 

Some  hunters  1 know  say  that  imagining 
the  shot  before  it  happens  aids  their  con- 
centration and  performance,  like  positive 
thinking.  Imagining  the  deer  walking  up  to 
them,  at  various  positions  from  their  stand, 
helps  them  be  prepared  mentally,  as  well  as 
in  a physical  sense,  should  the  animal  actu- 
ally step  there.  They  consider  possible  shot 
angles,  take  note  of  interfering  limbs,  twigs 
and  tree  trunks,  and  find  out  how  far  they 
can  turn  around  in  their  stand  to  shoot 
behind  them.  Emotionally,  these  hunters 
say,  they  are  not  as  “jumpy”  when  the  real 
deer  appears,  because  they’ve  been  there 
before.  In  their  imaginary  run-through,  they 
made  the  shot,  so  it’s  just  a matter  of  doing 
It  over  again. 

THE  DEER  thatfantasies  are  made  of  ...  is 
it  virtual  reality  or  real?  Somehow  real  deer 
never  seem  to  exactly  imitate  those 
imagined  while  passing  time  on  stand. 
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For  some  of  us,  a trip  into  virtual  reality 
comes  unhidden.  Boredom  hits,  even  in 
hunting,  and  makes  the  mind  wander; 
unreal  deer  appear  in  the  real  woods.  How 
many  times  can  you  look  at  the  same  trees, 
the  same  rocks,  the  same  leaves  and  hushes 
before  your  hrain  says,  “Give  me  some- 
thing new!” 

When  scarcely  a 
chipmunk  is  stirring  to 
break  the  monotony, 
phantom  deer  fill  the 
empty  woods.  You  day- 
dream, as  I did,  that  a 
buck  with  sun-gilded 
antlers  is  coming  to 
your  stand.  You  can  al- 
most see  it  walking,  fol- 
low with  your  eyes  the 
path  it’s  on,  but  it  isn’t 
happening.  This  fan- 
tasy is  just  amusing, 
something  to  pass  the  time,  unless  it  clouds 
your  eyes  and  ears  to  the  real  buck’s  ap- 
proach. 

Somehow  real  deer  never  seem  to  ex- 
actly imitate  the  imagined  ones.  Expecting 
and  almost  seeing  a deer  approach  on  the 
trail  you’re  watching  is  part  of  staying 
psyched,  interested  and  ready  for  the  shot. 
But  how  many  times  deer  appear  where 
they’re  not  supposed  to!  The  crackle  in  the 
leaves  sounds  from  behind,  or  the  deer  isn’t 
on  the  trail,  or  “how  did  it  get  so  close 
without  me  seeing  it  ?”  When  this  happens, 
there’s  no  pre-game  practice,  no  virtual 
reality  trial  run;  you  have  to  “wing”  the 
shot  opportunity  the  first  time  through. 

Sometimes,  though,  the  illusion,  the 
day-dream,  comes  true  and  startles  you. 
This  story  really  did  happen. 

I was  waiting  for  a drive  to  reach  me  in 
the  shotgun  deer  season  of  a neighboring 
state  last  fall,  and  the  driver  was  more  than 
a little  overdue.  There  was  one  more  hol- 
low than  he  expected  between  the  start 
and  the  end  of  the  drive.  No  drive  should 
take  an  hour  and  a half  and  1 was  sitting 
there  feeling  pretty  steamed. 


I’d  long  since  memorized  the  woods 
around  me.  It  seemed  I’d  stared  at  every 
broken  stub  on  the  pines  to  my  left,  knew 
the  shape  of  every  snow-huried  log  on  the 
edge  to  my  right,  and  the  twists  in  every 
grapevine  in  the  tangle  ahead.  Passing  just 
beyond  my  feet  was  a heavily  pock-marked 
trail  in  the  snow.  1 felt 
good  about  the  stand. 
This  was  a place  that 
either  a bunch  of  deer 
had  run  through  once, 
or  that  deer  used  regu- 
larly. 

Wouldn’t  it  be 
great,  1 daydreamed,  if 
just  about  now  a racked 
buck  appeared  on  the 
edge  to  my  right,  up 
from  the  creek  bottom  ? 
I could  almost  see  it 
standing  there,  and 
imagined  raising  my  scoped  12 -gauge  and 
centering  on  its  shoulder.  Not  to  cheat  any 
part  of  the  landscape,  1 looked  to  my  left 
and  thought  about  a buck  coming  out  of 
the  pines,  and  repeated  with  a fantasy  of  a 
buck  standing  in  an  opening  in  the  grape 
tangle  up  the  hill.  Oh  well,  it’s  nice  to 
dream. 

1 looked  right,  ready  to  pretend  again 
that  a buck  was  coming  from  that  direc- 
tion, hut  I didn’t  have  to.  The  deer  was 
there,  and  no  mirage.  I hadn’t  foreseen  it 
noticing  my  head  movement  at  40  yards, 
and  as  the  deer  stared  me  down  1 held 
absolutely  still,  gripping  the  shotgun  on  my 
lap. 

The  buck  broke  the  spell  with  a flick  of 
his  ears  and  tail.  It  walked  quickly  between 
saplings,  angling  in  front  of  me,  and  1 got 
the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  my  elbows  on 
my  knees.  The  next  opening,  1 shot,  and  it 
jumped.  I’d  missed!  But  its  head  was  be- 
hind a big  tree,  and  it  couldn’t  see  me  work 
another  shell  into  the  chamber.  1 had  a 
standing  shot  this  time,  and  put  it  down 
right  there.  An  8-pointer  . . . almost  as 
I’d  imagined  it.  □ 


Some  hunters  say 
imagining  the  shot 
before  it  happens  aids 
their  concentration 
and  performance . Its 
just  a matter  of  doing 
it  over  again  when  the 
real  game  appears. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Clu'sU’t  Counly  WCO 


The  long,  arduous  training  has  been  completed 
and  now  1 8 individuals  begin  a career  with  the 
Game  Commission.  Here's  some  . . . 

Words  for  a New 
Warden 


This  month,  members  of  the  23rd 
Class  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Offic- 
ers will  report  to  their  new  districts  and 
assume  the  duties  for  which  they  have 
spent  the  last  nine  months  preparing.  They 
are  to  he  congratulated,  and  while  it’s  true 
that  I’ve  been  on  the  job  only  a few  years 
myself,  an  officer  learns  quickly  once  in  the 
field,  so  following  is  a few  words  of  advice; 

Listen  to  your  deputies.  You  leave  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  with  a 
head  full  of  hook-leaming:  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies.  Your  deputies  know  their 
areas,  suspected  violators,  the  location  of 
illegal  activities,  local  law  enforcment  de- 
partments and,  most  of  all,  the  people  in 
their  respective  areas. 

Visit  sportsmens’  clubs.  They  will  ap- 
preciate seeing  you  on  a regular  basis.  They 
may  disagree  with  you  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  when  someone  wants  to  corner  you 
about  arresting  his  cousin  Billy  Bob.  But 
you’ll  find  nearly  all  are  fine,  upstanding 
people.  They’ll  appreciate  your  time,  and 
they  will  be  an  invaluable  source  of  assis- 
tance to  you  in  the  future. 

Attend  every  Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion class.  The  Game  Commission  shouldn’t 
be  a faceless  bureaucracy;  new  hunters 
should  see  you  and  the  deputies  with  whom 


you  work.  Let  them  know  there’s  a real 
person  behind  the  badge. 

Develop  a good  rapport  with  the  jour- 
nalists in  your  area,  and  remember  that 
many  reporters  are  unfamiliar  with  wildlife 
and  hunting.  (I  recently  had  dealings  with 
a reporter  who  didn’t  even  know  what 
venison  was.)  They’re  likely  going  to  he 
doing  their  stories  whether  they  talk  to  you 
or  not.  A good  working  relationship  with 
the  reporters  and  broadcasters  in  your  area 
is  the  best  way  of  getting  your  side  of  a story 
out.  Keep  them  informed  of  ongoing  and 
upcoming  agency  events  and  activities. 

When  asked  questions  about  the  game 
law,  don’t  tell  people  just  why  something  is 
illegal;  tell  them  why  it’s  ivrong. 

Everybody  wants  to  see  game  wardens 
catching  poachers.  Hunters,  nonhunters, 
even  anti-hunters  want  to  see  poachers 
caught. 

Be  compassionate.  The  fine  for  an  ille- 
gal deer  is  $500;  that’s  a lot  of  money. 

Be  fair.  You’re  going  to  deal  with  people 
who  live  in  mansions  and  people  who  live 
in  shacks.  Some  of  them  will  be  good  guys 
who  made  simple  mistakes,  some  are  going 
to  be  determined  violators.  The  law  applies 
equally  to  both. 

Be  firm.  Erom  time  to  time,  you’re  going 
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to  have  to  arrest  people  you  would  rather 
let  go.  That’s  tough,  on  you  and  them  both. 
But  you  are  an  oath-bound  officer  and  your 
personal  feelings  are  not  as  important  as 
the  law  you  swore  to  uphold. 

There  will  be  times  when  you’ll  have  to 
let  a person  go  who  you 
know  is  guilty.  If  you 
don’t  have  the  evi- 
dence, don’t  try  to  make 
a case  that  doesn’t  ex- 


ist. 


Use  your  warning 
pad.  A written 
warning  can  be  as 
effective  as  a fine 
— maybe  even 
more  effective. 


Use  your  warning 
pad.  A written  warning 
can  be  as  effective  as  a 
fine  — maybe  even 
more  effective.  How- 
ever, about  half  the 
people  you  give  warn- 
ings to  will  still  complain  that  you  are  being 
unreasonable. 

Get  your  paperwork  in  on  time.  Late 
reports  make  unhappy  supervisors,  and 
unhappy  supervisors  make  unhappy  WCOs. 
And  be  nice  to  the  secretaries;  they  do 
more  for  you  than  you’ll  ever  know. 

To  avoid  making  mistakes,  do  nothing. 
Sit  in  your  office  all  day  and  organize  your 
files.  Of  course,  you  won’t  be  much  good  as 
a conservation  officer.  If  you  do  your  job, 
you’re  going  to  make  mistakes. 

Pick  up  roadkilled  deer.  If  you  arrest  a 
jacklighter  on  a deserted  back  road  at  2 
a.m.,  no  one’s  going  to  know  about  it  but 
you  and  the  jacklighter.  If  you  leave  a dead 
deer  on  the  side  of  the  highway,  a thousand 
people  will  see  it  and  wonder  why  you 
haven’t  picked  it  up. 


Don’t  expect  thanks  for  doing  your  job. 
Much  of  what  you  do  is  going  to  remain 
unknown  to  everybody  but  you. 

Investigations  usually  begin  as  exercises 
in  cold  logic  and  conclude  with  heated 
emotions.  You  collect  the  evidence,  study 
the  witnesses’  and  sus- 
pects’ statements,  and 
come  up  with  a theory: 
If  Jimbo  is  telling  the 
truth,  Elmer  must  be 
lying,  therefore  the  deer 
must  be  at  Elmer’s 
house,  which  explains 
the  deer  hair  you  found 
in  Elmer’s  truck.  It’s  as 
emotional  as  doing  a 
crossword  puzzle.  So  you 
go  to  Elmer’s  house  and 
you  lay  it  all  out  for  him:  The  fine  for  killing 
the  deer  is  $500.  How  he  reacts,  of  course, 
is  something  you’ll  never  know,  but  you 
must  be  ready  for  whatever  may  happen. 

You  will  experience  fear.  Officers  have 
been  threatened  in  probably  every  way 
imaginable.  It  is  natural  to  feel  fear  when 
looking  down  the  muzzle  of  a loaded  gun, 
say,  especially  when  it’s  being  held  by  some- 
one with  a short  temper  who’s  screaming 
profanities  at  you.  It  is  not  cowardice  to  feel 
fear,  only  to  be  controlled  by  it.  You  are 
more  highly  trained  than  any  other  law- 
enforcement  officer  in  the  commonwealth. 
You  can  deal  with  what  comes  your  way. 

That’s  what  I’ve  learned  in  two  years  as 
a WCO.  Welcome,  23rd  Class;  this  is  the 
greatest  job  in  the  world  and  you’re  in  for  a 
wild  ride.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Linda  Reinbold 

A SENTINEL  of  the  water,  the  belted  kingfisher,  as  depicted  on  this  month’s  cover  by  Linda 
Reinbold,  is  at  times  seen  perched  on  a favorite  bankside  snag  intently  searching  for  its  prey. 
When  a small  fish  is  spotted,  the  kingfisher  goes  into  a vertical  dive,  hoping  to  snatch  its 
dinner.  The  long,  heavy  bill  of  the  kingfisher,  well-designed  for  fishing,  is  also  useful  in  the 
construction  of  nesting  tunnels  bored  into  the  bank  of  their  riparian  haunt.  W ith  their  loud 
rattle-like  call,  kingfishers  are  often  heard  before  they’re  seen.  Look  and  listen  for  them  as 
you’re  out  and  about  this  spring. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Bird  watchers  can  make  a difference  on  a local  level 
by  supplying  information  about  the  bird 
communities  on  defined  public  areas  to  the  agencies 
that  manage  them  by  taking  part  in  ..  . 

''Pennsylvania's  SAP" 


Thirty  degrees  and  overcast  one 
early  March  morning.  Surely  there 
will  he  no  birds  out  in  such  weather.  But  as 
we  pulled  into  a parking  lot  in  the  village  of 
Altarata,  we  heard  the  first  song  sparrow  of 
the  day. 

“flip!  Hip!  Hoorah,  hoys!  Spring  is  here,” 
its  song  seemed  to  say. 

“Eat  chance,”  we  thought  as  we  hut- 
toned  our  winter  coats  and  pulled  on  our 
wool  caps  and  mittens. 

My  husband  Bruce,  our  son  David  and  I 
greeted  fellow  Auduhoner  and  super  hirder, 
Dave  Kyler,  who  was  already  counting  sing- 
ing American  robins,  northern  cardinals 
and  dark-eyed  juncos  at  the  beginning  of 
the  11-mile  long  Lower  Trail.  A recre- 
ational Rails-to-T rails  located  on  the  aban- 
doned Petersburg  Branch  of  the  Old  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  it  follows  the  Franks- 
town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  between 
Williamsburg  in  Blair  County  and  Alfarata 
in  Huntingdon  County. 

Kyler  and  another  Juniata  Valley 
Audubon  Society  member.  Bill  King,  had 
chosen  the  Lower  Trail  as  their  SAP  or 
Special  Areas  Project.  Every  month  Kyler 
walks  five  miles  of  the  trail,  from  Alfarata 
to  Mt.  Etna,  and  King  six  miles,  from  Mt. 
Etna  to  Williamsburg,  counting  the  num- 


bers and  species  of  birds  they  find  along  the 
way. 

The  SAP  is  the  brainchild  of  ornitholo- 
gist Doug  Gross.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Soc  iety  of  Ornithology,  Gross 
designed,  with  the  assistance  of  ornitholo- 
gists Margaret  Brittingham  of  Penn  State, 
Dan  Brauning  of  the  Game  Commission, 
and  Laurie  Goodrich  of  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary,  the  structure  of  the  SAP  which 
includes  detailed  data  forms  that  record 
the  numbers  and  species  of  birds,  weather, 
types  of  habitat,  and  any  observed  breeding 
behavior.  Fundingfor  this  important  project 
comes  from  Pennsylvania’s  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund. 

In  his  paper  “Witnessing  Biodiversity: 
A Call  to  Arms  for  the  Special  Areas 
Project”  Gross  wrote,  “Now  is  the  time  for 
birdwatchers  to  hear  witness  to 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  diversity.  We  must 
seize  our  binoculars  and  notebooks  and 
rush  into  battle.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  great  places  to  see  birds,  and  that 
these  habitats  are  vital  to  the  survival  of 
native  wildlife.  Now  we  need  to  document 
these  facts.” 

Excellent  amateur  birders  and  profes- 
sional ornithologists  from  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania answered  Gross’s  call  by  forming 
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teams  and  choosing  defined  public  areas  to 
inventory  such  as  state  parks,  natural  areas, 
state  game  lands,  wild  areas,  sanctuaries 
and  county  parks.  The  stated  goals  of  the 
SAP  are  to  obtain  information  about  the 
bird  communities  of  these  special  areas  and 
then  to  share  this  information  with  the 
agencies  that  manage  them,  interested  con- 
servation groups,  and  the  general  public  in 
the  form  of  bird  checklists.  Participants 
also  share  their  discoveries  of  rare  and 
vulnerable  bird  species  in  the  special  areas. 

The  Lower  Trail  is  the  Kyler/King 
teams’  second  SAP.  Their  first  was  Ca- 
noe Creek  State  Park  which  they 
completed  after  two  years  of 
work.  Based  on  their  results,  the 
park  now  has  a bird  checklist  for  inter- 
ested visitors. 

Often  they  are  joined  by  other 
Audubon  members  who  provide 
more  eyes  and  ears  for  what  can  be 
a frustrating  and  difficult  survey,  par- 
ticularly during  periods  of  peak  migra- 
tion. March,  though,  is  still  a slow  month 
for  passerine  birds,  the  hulk  of  the  spe- 
cies we  expected  to  see  along  the  trail.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  count  the  handful  of 
song  sparrows,  American  robins,  dark-eyed 
juncos,  northern  cardinals,  black-capped 
chickadees,  American  crows  and  downy 
woodpeckers  we  saw  from  Alfarata  to 
Goodman’s  Quarry,  while  Kyler  reminisced 
about  more  exciting  discoveries  he  had 
made  along  this  stretch  of  the  trail. 

His  best  find  had  been  the  nesting  of  a 
yellow-throated  warbler.  Primarily  a south- 
eastern species  that  usually  nests  in  bald 
cypress  swamps  and  pine  woods  swathed  in 
Spanish  moss,  this  colorful  warbler  has 
moved  into  Pennsylvania  over  the  last  two 
decades,  nesting  in  tall  sycamore  trees  along 
streams  and  rivers.  Other,  more  common 
nesting  species  along  this  stretch  of  the 
Lower  Trail  include  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks, red-eyed  vireos  and  northern  ( Balti- 
more) orioles. 

Eastern  screech  owls  live  and  nest  in 
cavities  among  the  quarried  rocks  on  the 


steep  hillside  to  the  right  of  the  trail.  Kyler 
often  calls  them  in  at  night  and  even  on 
overcast  days.  But  although  he  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  rouse  them  as  we  listened, 
they  did  not  cooperate. 

We  moved  along  at  a rapid  clip,  looking 
up  to  see  a red-tailed  hawk  floating  over- 
head and  hearing  occasional  croaks  from 
common  ravens  hovering  above  the  game 
lands  across  the  river.  On  the  river  to 
our  left  four  mallards  called 


6l-ACIP.Pc.l-i.- 


as  they  swam  in  the  water.  From  the  brush 
near  the  trail  a Carolina  wren  sang.  Then, 
beside  the  trail,  we  had  an  excellent  view  of 
a yellow-bellied  sapsucker  that  Kyler  told 
us  had  apparently  wintered  there. 

Further  along,  where  farmers’  fields 
stretched  in  the  distance,  a borderline  of 
shrubs  harbored  a mysterious  singer.  “W in- 
ter wren,”  Kyler  guessed,  but  it  did  not 
sound  like  the  ethereal  winter  wren  song  1 
knew.  After  a good  deal  of  skulking  about 
and  pishing,  a winter  wren  popped  into 
view  and  1 stored  a new-to-me  song  in  my 
memory  hank.  It  is  for  such  continual  rev- 
elations that  1 persist  in  being  outside  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  even  unpromising-look- 
ing March  days. 

That,  it  turned  out,  was  the  highlight  of 
our  trip  with  Kyler.  Altogether  we  counted 
22  species,  a respectable  number  for  the 
habitat  and  time  of  year.  We  had  also 
enjoyed  a beautiful  stretch  of  uninhabited 
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river  front  as  it  cut  through  steep  moun- 
tains. 

Late  in  March  we  joined  Bill  King  in 
Williamshurg  for  his  part  of  the  SAP.  This 
time  It  was  a warm  spring  morning,  full  of 
sunshine  and  singing  birds.  Nineteen  days 
after  our  trip  with  Kyler,  some  early  spring 
arrivals  enlivened  our  count. 

As  much  of  this  section  of  the  trail 
passes  houses,  farms,  and  country  roads, 
rock  doves  were  common. 

So  were  just  returned 
common  grackles, 
red'Winged  black- 
birds and  brown- 
headed  cowhirds. 

One  farmer’sfield  held 
22  robins.  Turkey  vul- 
tures wheeled  overhead 
and  the  first  field  spar- 
row sang.  Four  wood 
ducks  flew  up  into 
a sycamore  tree. 

In  a wooded 
section  between  Cove  Dale  and  Mt.  Etna, 
we  sat  along  the  river  in  the  sparkling 
sunlight  and  flushed  a pair  of  quacking 
mallards.  Then  we  heard  a common  raven. 
A Carolina  wren  called  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  As  we  continued  along  this 
remote  stretch  of  the  trail,  we  counted  six 
golden-crowned  kinglets. 

Best  of  all  were  the  16  eastern  phoebes 
that  “sang”  us  along  our  way.  Although 
eastern  phoebes  cannot  he  called  musical 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  their  monotonous 
“fee-hees”  are  the  essence  of  early  spring. 
By  the  end  of  the  trip,  we  had  recorded  28 
species. 

To  King,  who  lives  in  Altoona,  the 
chance  to  get  outside  and  count  birds  in  a 
lovely  rural  setting  is  a privilege.  He  is 
familiar  with  his  section  of  the  trail  just  as 
Kyler  is  with  his.  Both  know  where  to  look 
for  birds  and  have  fond  memories  of  the 
experiences  they  collect  as  they  conduct 
their  SAP  month  after  month. 

This  familiarity  with  and  fondness  for 
their  special  area  is  a feeling  Gross  wants  all 


participants  in  the  SAP  to  have.  “1  hope 
people  will  get  an  attachment  to  place,”  he 
says.  “I  also  hope  it  will  stimulate  their 
interest  in  other  species  of  the  area  such  as 
butterflies.” 

Gross  continually  emphasizes  to  par- 
tic  ipants  the  importance  of  identifying  core 
bird  species  — the  migrants,  nesters,  and 
wintering  birds.  “W e want  to  find  out  which 
birds  are  common  in  specific  locales  so  we 
can  keep  them  common,”  he  says. 

For  most  birders,  though,  the  biggest 
thrill  IS  identifying  rare  species,  especially 
if  they  have  never  before  been  found  in  an 
area.  Often,  such  species  are  strays  and  are 

fun  to  see,  hut  are  not  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  bird  censuses 
such  as  the  SAP  . 

Gross,  himself,  while 
an  indefatigable  hirder, 
is  especially  interested  in 
studying  bird  behavior  and 
habitat,  and  has  made  his 
own  valuable  discoveries 
while  afield,  first  as  a regional  coordinator 
for  Pennsylvania’s  Breeding  Bird  Atlas 
Project,  and  now  as  the  Project  Director  for 
the  SAP. 

His  long-range  study  project  has  been  to 
document  nesting  locations  of  the  yellow- 
bellied  flycatcher,  first  discovered  by  Spen- 
cer Fullerton  Baird  in  1843  near  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  Now  it  is  a threatened  spe- 
cies in  Pennsylvania,  primarily  because  its 
habitat  — conifer-dominated  wetlands  — 
IS  also  threatened. 

While  slogging  through  a state  game 
lands  swamp  in  Wyoming  County  in  June 
of  1994,  searching  for  yellow-bellied  fly- 
catchers, Gross  heard  what  he  thought  was 
a singing  hlackpoll  warbler.  Now,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, hlackpoll  warblers  are  even  rarer 
than  yellow-bellied  flycatchers.  Although 
they  too  like  to  nest  in  conifer-dominated 
wetlands,  no  hlackpoll  warbler  had  ever 
been  known  to  nest  in  Pennsylvania. 

Excited  hy  what  he  heard.  Gross  re- 
turned the  following  week  with  Game 
Commission  ornithologist  Dan  Brauning. 
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Not  only  did  they  see  a singing  hlackpoll 
warbler,  but  they  found  a female  as  well. 
After  following  her  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
Gross  discovered  the  nest.  Unfortunately 
it  had  fallen  out  of  a shrub  after  a storm  and 
still  held  two  broken  eggs. 

Repeated  visits  to  the  site  confirmed  the 
nesting  of  a second  pair  of  hlackpoll  war- 
blers, when  Gross  finally  saw  a male  with  a 
caterpillar  in  its  beak  (a  sign  of  an  adult 
carrying  food  for  young,  according  to  the 
Breeding  Code  established  for  the  Breed- 
ing Bird  Atlas  Project). 

Gross  points  out  that  this  special  habi- 
tat, which  harbors  both  hlackpoll  warblers 
and  yellow-bellied  flycatchers  and  did  har- 
bor extirpated-in-Pennsylvania  olive-sided 
flycatchers  and  red  crossbills,  was  nearly 
wiped  out  in  the  commonwealth  by  log- 
ging at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  But 


on  some  public  lands,  such  as  the  state 
game  lands  in  Wyoming  County  where 
Gross  made  his  exciting  discovery,  those 
forests  are  coming  back. 

“Forested  wetlands,”  Gross  says,  “must 
be  undisturbed  for  long  periods,  perhaps 
more  than  80  years,  before  dense  under- 
growth and  moss  develops  which  are  nec- 
essary for  yellow-bellied  flycatchers,  black- 
poll  warblers  and  other  northern  special- 
ties.” 

Now  that  conservation  professionals 
know  of  the  importance  of  this  site,  the 
land  should  be  managed  for  these  rare  birds 
and  incidentally  for  a variety  of  other  wild- 
life also  dependent  on  conifer-dominated 
wetlands.  Such  a result  is  the  value  of  the 
SAP  — coming  up  with  concrete  data  that 
will  attest  to  the  importance  of  the  diverse 
habitats  in  public  hands  and  lead  to  better 
management  of  such  special  areas.  □ 


/ 

Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

A Numbers  Game 


Number  of: 


1. 

quills  on  a porcupine. 

A. 

20 

2. 

spots  on  a fawn. 

B. 

35 

3. 

wingbeats  per  second  made  by  a hummingbird. 

C. 

40 

4. 

plant  foods  a ring-necked  pheasant  eats. 

D. 

15 

5. 

yards  a flying  squirrel  can  glide. 

E. 

30,000 

6. 

minutes  a beaver  can  stay  submerged  in  water. 

F. 

12 

7. 

miles  a bobcat  can  travel  during  a night. 

G. 

4 

8. 

feet  a skunk  can  spray  its  musk. 

H. 

56 

9. 

days  it  takes  for  a young  gray  squirrel’s  eyes  to  open. 

1. 

300 

10. 

years  it  takes  for  a bald  eagle  to  obtain  adult  plumage. 

J- 

75 

answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  proliferation  of  archery  hunting  heads  featuring 
retractable  blades  seem  to  be  questionably  effective 
for  several  reasons.  Here’s  a look  at  vuhat  Schuyler 
considers  . . . 

Horrible  Heads 


THE  TWIN  BLADES  on  this  hunting  head  retract  for 
shooting,  making  it  much  like  a field  head,  yet  open 
upon  impact.  It  is  felt  that  on  steep-angle  shots, 
retractable  blades  have  a tendency  to  kick  and  change 
angles  of  travel. 


IT  HAS  ALWAYS  been  my 
contention  that  a 
hroadhead  should  have  no  less 
than  a 30-degree  backward 
sweep  on  the  trailing  edge.  Be- 
hind this  reasoning  is  the  fact 
that  a hig  game  animal,  par- 
ticularly white-tailed  deer,  that 
receives  a superficial  or  other 
nonfatal  wound,  often  pulls  out 
the  arrow  with  its  mouth. 

There’s  plenty  of  evidence  to 
support  this,  from  eyewitness 
accounts  to  teeth  markings  on 
discarded  arrows.  W ithout  such 
a backward  sweep  on  the  trail- 
ing edge  of  the  hroadhead,  how- 
ever, an  animal  would  be  un- 
able to  pull  out  an  arrow.  The 
trailing  edge  has  no  affect  on 
the  killing  effectiveness  of  any 
hroadhead,  and  it  is  the  killing  effective- 
ness that  is  the  most  important  quality  in 
hroadhead  design. 

Back  in  the  1960s  1 talked  to  Clayton 
Shenk,  then  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association, 
about  some  of  the  hroadhead  hunting  points 
then  commercially  available  tobowhunters. 
1 have  never  been  one  to  meddle  with  our 
generally  reasonable  and  liberal  game  laws 
relative  to  bowhunting,  but  even  back  then 
1 felt  the  PSAA  should  encourage  regula- 
tions that  would  eliminate  what  1 per- 
ceived to  be  potentially  punishing  heads. 


“Get  a resolution  passed  hy  your  local 
archery  club  and  then  submit  it  to  your 
regional  organization.  If  it  passes,  it  should 
then  he  submitted  to  the  state  association 
for  final  action,”  Clay  answered. 

1 followed  through  with  a resolution 
that  would  outlaw  any  hroadhead  with  less 
than  a 30-degree  sweep  to  its  trailing  edge. 
It  was  duly  adopted  by  both  the  local  and 
regional  archery  organizations.  However, 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  state  govern- 
ing body,  it  was  shot  down.  The  reason: 
“There  aren’t  many  such  heads  on  the 
market  today.” 
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Had  the  PSAA  adopted  the  resolution 
and  then  followed  through  to  see  it  become 
law,  it  may  have  eliminated,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  sale  and  use  of  what  1 consider  to  be 
“horrible  hunting  heads,”  the  variety  of 
heads  now  available  featuring  retractable 
blades. 

There  have  been  marginal  heads  avail- 
able off  and  on  for  years, 
and  most  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Today, 
however,  there’s  a pro- 
liferation of  heads  that 
may  be  questionably 
effective.  In  addition, 
their  design,  with  an 
extreme  trailing  edge 
— which  acts  like  a 
barb  — makes  removal 
of  the  arrow  unlikely 
by  the  animal  on  a non- 
fatal  hit  that  does  not 
provide  complete  pen- 
etration. 

At  a time  when  bowhunting  is  under 
increasing  scrutiny  and  even  attack,  such 
heads  provide  ammunition  against 
bowhunting  — one  of  the  most  vulnerable 
of  the  hunting  sports,  anyway.  Behind  my 
personal  belief  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  clean  kills,  we  should 
also  do  everything  possible  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  nonfatal  hits. 

Some  of  the  early  hroadheads  were  cop- 
ied from  drawings  and  tales  of  heads  used  a 
1,000  or  more  years  ago.  Once  iron  re- 
placed stone,  war  heads  as  well  as  those 
used  for  game  were  frequently  barbed  on 
one  or  both  sides. 

Ancient  warriors  wanted  to  inflict  the 
utmost  in  cruelty  upon  an  enemy.  It  was 
intended  that  arrows  which  partly  pen- 
etrated could  be  reversed  only  by  causing 
further  physical  damage,  not  to  mention 
the  increased  pain  and  suffering.  If  this 
could  not  be  accomplished,  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  drive  the  head  on  through  for 
removal.  The  result  was  frequent  death 
from  tissue  damage  or  shock. 


Because  the  old  iron  heads  would  quickly 
rust  and  bring  death  from  infection,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  that  poison  was  being 
used.  It  wasn’t  needed.  But  severe  wounds 
hampered  the  enemy,  who  had  to  care  for 
the  still  live  victims,  an  inconvenience 
worse  than  immediate  death  of  the  victim. 
With  this  lack  of  compassion  toward  hu- 
mans, it  is  unlikely  that 
much  thought  was 
given  to  the  suffering 
of  game  for  the  table. 
Lost  game  could  be  se- 
rious to  survival. 

In  this  day  of  sup- 
posed enlightenment, 
hunters  must  strive  for 
nothing  short  of  quick 
kills.  Our  mission  is  to 
pit  our  hunting  skill 
against  the  advantages 
nature  has  built  into 
our  quarry.  We  do  this 
under  a set  of  rules  that  gives  wild  animals 
certain  advantages  such  as  the  protection 
of  darkness,  safety  zones  and  freedom  to 
swim  without  subjection  to  human  hazard. 
We  call  this  activity,  sport. 

In  bowhunting,  by  further  limiting  our- 
selves to  a modern  application  of  primitive 
methods,  we  further  define  the  sporting 
aspects.  And,  because  killing  the  game  is 
the  final  act  of  accomplishment,  we  should 
strive  to  do  it  as  cleanly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  a proper  and  lethal  combination 
for  hunting.  A widely  acclaimed  wounding 
study,  funded  by  the  Save  Our  Heritage 
Committee  of  Archery  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  over  50  bowhunting  and 
conservation  organizations,  was  completed 
last  May.  Conducted  on  Minnesota’s 
53,000-acre  Camp  Ripley  military  reserva- 
tion, four  highly  controlled  archery  hunts 
were  monitored. 

In  general,  the  study  indicated  that  13 
percent  of  deer  hit  by  6,000  bowhunters 
interviewed  were  not  immediately  recov- 
ered. In  the  final  analysis,  it  was  found  that 


At  a time  when 
bowhunting  is 
under  scrutiny  and 
even  attack,  such 
arrowheads  provide 
ammunition  against 
bowhunting. 
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45  percent  of  the  deer  that  had  been  hit 
and  categorized  as  wounded,  were  later 
shot  and  recovered  by  another  hunter. 
Therefore,  the  final  number  of  deer  hit  and 
not  recovered  dropped  to  seven  percent. 

Because  what  I classify  as  the  modern 
collection  of  horrible  heads  is  relatively 
new  to  the  market,  I 
assume  that  the  major- 
ity ot  broadheads  used 
in  the  Minnesota  stud- 
ies were  the  conven- 
tional type. 

It  is  significant  that 
after  the  study,  offers 
to  debate  howhunting 
with  anti-hunting 
groups  were  not  ac- 
cepted. And  there  has 
been  considerable  less- 
ening of  problems  with 
anti-howhunting 
groups  in  Minnesota,  where  they  peaked  in 
1991. 

Why  then,  with  so  much  at  stake  for 
commercial  interests,  are  manufacturers 
offering  broadheads  that  have  question- 
able value  for  their  purpose  intended  and 
yet  provide  just  another  handhold  for  the 
anti’s  at  a time  when  howhunting  is  win- 
ning public  acceptance  from  the  general 
public? 

There  have  been  considerable  improve- 
ments in  hroadhead  structure  and  cutting 
ability  since  the  two-blade  head  was  first 
popularized  by  Fred  Bear,  but  not  much  has 
changed  in  the  basic  design  except  the 
addition  of  multiple  blades. 

But  now  we  have  a new  generation  of 
heads,  some  of  which  don’t  remotely  re- 
semble those  which  have  proven  increas- 
ingly effective  over  the  past  several  de- 
cades. 

Why,  then,  are  we  suddenly  seeing  these 
radical  departures  from  the  standard? 

There  are  several  possible  answers.  The 
first  is  most  obvious  — money.  The  second 
is  an  invitation  to  those  who  will  not  take 
the  time  to  trim  their  bows  and  accessories 


to  conventional  broadheads.  A third  is 
simply  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who 
will  try  anything  new.  (The  second  and 
third  reasons  add  up  to  the  first.) 

What  surprises  me  is  that  some  reliable 
companies  that  already  have  fine  heads  on 
the  market  have  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon with  their  own 
versions  of  horrible 
heads. 

The  December, 
1995,  issue  of  Boui- 
hunting  World  carries  an 
excellent  article, 
“Smart  Heads,”  by  Lon 
E.  Lauber,  which  cov- 
ers the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  new  development 
in  arrowheads.  It  is  a 
fair  analysis  divided 
into  heads  that  “open 
on  impact,”  “open  af- 
ter impact”  and  those  that  are  “plunger 
driven.” 

However,  at  no  time  does  the  author 
mention  the  traumatic  effect  that  an  errant 
head  might  cause.  Yet  he  does  warn  against 
shooting  heads  with  retractable  blades  on 
steep-angle  shots  because,  “they  have  a 
tendency  to  kick  and  change  angles  of 
travel.  This  happens  because  on  the  steep 
angle,  only  one  blade  catches  and  opens, 
causing  severe  drag  until  the  other  blade 
grabs  hide  to  open.” 

An  even  more  significant  drawback  to 
the  use  of  these  heads  is  that  to  make  them 
work  as  designed,  a heavier  bow  than  what 
most  people  use  is  necessary.  It  appears,  in 
an  overall  view,  that  the  new  heads  are 
intended  primarily  for  the  muscle  men. 
One  expert  howhunter  recommends  more 
than  65  pounds  of  bow  weight  when  hunt- 
ing deer,  even  more  draw  weight  for  bigger 
game.  Yet,  many  hunters,  including  myself, 
feel  comfortable  with  considerably  less 
power  — especially  with  a compound  bow 
— when  using  modern  heads  with  tradi- 
tional configuration. 

Some  of  the  “new”  heads  have  certain 


It's  a fair  bet  that 
archers  who  have 
been  taking  deer 
with  proven  heads 
would  have  difficulty 
in  getting  the  same 
results  utilizing  these 
heads  in  question. 
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advantages  if  . . . That  if  covers  a lot  of 
territory.  Some  will  perform  as  advertised  if 
they  hold  together  and  don’t  expand  from 
vibration  or  from  nicking  a twig  en  route  to 
the  target.  The  same  question  arises  if  the 
rubber  bands  or  “O”  rings  that  presumably 
hold  some  brands  together  until  actual 
penetration  don’t  rot  or  fail  for  any  other 
reason.  Some  will  work  if,  as  some  manu- 
facturers suggest,  you  take  only  broadside 
shots.  Like  anything  mechanical,  the  appa- 
ratus will  operate  properly  only  if  it  is  not 
gummed  up  by  corrosion  from  any  source. 

However,  let’s  assume  that  on  a shot, 
everything  works  perfectly.  At  that  point 
— no  pun  intended  — unless  the  arrow 
passes  through,  you  have  an  animal  carry- 
ing a veritable  pair(s)  of  hooks  that  cannot 
be  removed  by  simple  withdrawal.  One 
possible  exception  to  this  is  the  particular 
arrowhead  with  swept  back  blades  that 
retract  into  the  ferrule  if  the  arrow  is  pulled 
backward.  But  the  head  weighs  only  35 
grains.  On  this  note  it  is  of  interest  that,  of 
31  heads  surveyed,  the  average  weight  of 
the  heads  was  100  grains. 

In  checking  38  modem  conventional 
heads  offered  by  Bowhunters  Discount 
Warehouse,  I found  that  the  average  weight 


THE  FIVE  broadheads  on  the  right  were 
early  heads  among  few  available  in  early 
1950s  and  before.  On  left  are  later  heads 
that  show  improvement,  but  don't  match 
up  to  more  modern  versions. 

was  116  grains.  Of  these  heads,  some  are 
two-hlade  and  some  four-blade  designs. 
But  it  does  provide  a comparison  between 
the  new  mechanical  heads  and  those  which 
have  been  around,  and  successfully,  for  a 
long  time. 

I’ll  make  no  attempt  here  to  describe  in 
detail  those  I consider  to  be  the  horrible 
heads.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  heads 
have  not  and  cannot  be  used  successfully. 
But  it  is  a fair  bet  that  archers  who  have 
been  taking  deer  with  proven  heads  would 
have  difficulty  in  getting  the  same  results, 
with  the  same  hows,  using  these  heads  in 
question. 

One  of  the  reasons  these  heads  are  so 
appealing  is  a presumption  that,  if  you  can 
get  good  target  results  with  one  of  these 
heads  you  can  then  use  field  points  — of 
the  same  weight,  of  course  — for  continued 
practice.  For,  if  they  hold  together  as  in- 
tended, the  blades  which  fold  within  the 
head  ferrule  don’t  go  into  action  until  an 
object  is  struck  or  immediately  after. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  doesn’t  detract  from 
the  unpleasant  ramifications  of  a poor  hit 
in  which  the  head,  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons, doesn’t  work  as  intended. 

One  dealer  said  he  won’t  carry  these 
heads  and  will  only  order  them  if  necessary. 
Another  dealer  tested  a number  of  them  on 
a side  of  heef  only  to  find  that  only  one 
brand  would  open  with  any  sort  of  reliabil- 
ity. It  is  the  only  one  he  will  sell. 

Thirty  some  years  ago  I lobbied  against 
what  I consider  to  he  inhumane  heads, 
arguing  that  there  was  no  room  in  archery 
hunting  for  nothing  hut  the  most  humane 
equipment.  I haven’t  changed  my  mind 
since,  and  for  those  reasons  I have  not  tried 
any  of  these  heads.  Nor  will  I.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Progress  has  brought  great  advances  to  the  shooting 
industry.  Improvements  in  reloading  equipment, 
telescopic  sights  and  firearm  cleaning  chemicals  are 
just  a sampling  of  ..  . 


What  Time  Has 
Wrought 


Lewis,  when  you  get  to  Murphyville, 
/you’ll  have  cement  the  rest  of  the 
way,”  replied  a traveling  salesman  when 
my  father  asked  about  road  conditions  to  a 
distant  town.  1 don’t  know  the  exact  year 
my  father  asked  that  question,  hut  it  was 
probably  around  1928.  The  easy  ride  on 
“cement”  would  cover  only  1 0 miles,  hut  it 
was  good  news  even  when  faced  with  30 
miles  of  dirt,  sand,  gravel  and  brick  roads 
before  coming  to  Murphyville. 

Helen  Lewis 


Time  has  a mighty  impact  on  condi- 
tions,  and  today,  unlike  the  1920s,  there 
are  miles  of  cement  in  highway  entry  and 
exit  ramps  alone.  Progress.  The  same  im- 
pact  can  he  seen  in  the  shooting  world. 

When  I was  a youngster,  my  brother 
Dan  and  I listened  to  a neighbor  hoy  ex- 
plain an  array  of  reloading  tools  for  12- 
gauge  shells.  He  claimed  his  father  had 
used  the  gear  for  over  30  years.  If  my  recol- 
lection is  correct,  the  loading  equipment 
would  had  to  have  been  purchased 
around  1900. 1 don’t  recall  it  he  loaded 
a shell,  hut  it  had  to  be  a rather 
tedious  task  going  through  all  the 
operations  in  assembling  a box  full. 
Just  using  a 330  Star  Crimper  was 
quite  a procediite.  It  was  a rather 
complex  tool  that  sold  for  $2.40. 
T oday’s  progressive  presses  from  Mec, 
Lee,  Hornady  and  Ponsness-Warren 
will  crank  out  hundreds  of  rounds  per 
hour  — another  indication  of  what 
time  can  do. 

The  same  holds  true  for  metallic 
cartridge  reloading.  Forerunners  to 


JOHN  NOVAK,  of  Ford  City,  operates 
a vintage  R.F.  Wells  single  stage  press 
that  dates  back  to  the  1 950s.  Progress 
overtime  has  had  a substantial  impact 
on  the  reloading  press. 
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the  Lyman  310  Nutcracker  T ool  date  back 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Rifle 
handloading  tools  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury were  basically  designed  for  lead  bul- 
lets. It  took  quite  an  array  of  tools  and 
considerable  time  to  transform  pure  lead  to 
bullets  and  from  there  to  loaded  rounds. 
Detailing  the  many  steps  required  to  use 
the  Lyman  310  isn’t  necessary,  but  a Dillon 
XL650  progressive  press  with  a case  feeder 


Helen  Lewis 


attachment  requires  just  two  steps  — place 
a bullet  on  the  mouth  of  a charged  case  in 
station  number  four  and  pull  the  handle. 
Everything  else  is  done  by  the  XL650  — 
including  a finished  shell  counter  that  can 
be  used  in  station  number  five,  if  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  crimp  the  bullets. 

In  the  1950s,  I purchased  a Herter’s  six 
station  turret  press,  which  at  that  time  was 
close  to  the  ultimate  in  progressive  metal- 
lic cartridge  presses.  A decapping/resizing 
die  in  one  station  ( the  primer  was  seated  as 
the  cartridge  was  pulled  out  of  the  sizing 
die),  a powder  measure  in  the  next  and  the 
bullet  seating  die  in  the  third.  Resize,  decap 
and  prime  a case  in  station  one;  move  the 
turret  to  place  the  powder  measure  over 
the  primed  case  and  drop  a predetermined 
powder  charge;  move  the  turret  to  place 
the  seating  die  over  the  case  and  seat  the 
bullet. 

This  might  sound  like  an  ideal  setup, 
hut  I soon  learned  why  there  were  two  long 
rubber  covered  handles  on  the  turret  — it 
was  a beast  to  turn.  After  several  boxes  of 
ammo,  my  arm  muscles  were  beat.  I finally 
mounted  the  powder  measure  on  a shelf 
and  used  the  turret  press  as  a single  stage 
rig.  I could  load  just  as  fast,  and  I wasn’t  half 
dead  after  loading  a hundred  rounds  or  so. 
As  the  turret  had  six  stations,  I could  keep 
three  sets  of  rifle  dies  ready  for  instant  use. 
That  was  the  sum  and  total  of  what  the 
heavy  duty  turret  press  offered  in  the  way  of 
being  progressive. 

Today,  RCBS’s  Ammo-Master  Progres- 
sive Metallic  Press  will  produce  loaded 
rounds  in  a hurr>'.  A short  time  ago,  using 
the  Ammo-Master,  I loaded  some  2,000 
rounds  of  .223  Remington  cartridges  and 
my  wife  Helen  cranked  out  800  or  so  for 
prairie  dog  hunting  in  Nebraska.  It’s  simply 
a smooth  operating  progressive  press,  and  I 

THE  LEE  LOAD-ALL  progressive  press 
incorporates  a case  feeder  as  shown  in  this 
handgun  setup.  The  modern  reloading  press 
has  come  a long  way  over  time  and  can 
perform  many  additional  tasks  in  less  steps 
than  its  predecessors. 
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also  found  that  installing  RCBS’s  Piggy- 
back unit  on  a Rockchucker  or  Special  No. 
5 press  puts  it  close  to  an  Ammo-Master. 
It’s  worth  noting  that  the  Lee  Loadmaster 
and  Hornady  Pro-Jector  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fully  loaded  rounds  with  a mini- 
mum  of  effort,  too. 

When  I set  up  the  Herter’s  turret  press, 
I thought  only  in  terms  of  producing  loaded 
rounds  on  a mass-produced  basis.  That  was 
the  wrong  approach  then,  and  it’s  the  wrong 
approach  with  any  ot  today’s  high  quality 
progressive  presses.  The  progressive  press 
— shotgun,  handgun  or  rifle  — is  not 
meant  for  speed  only.  This  type  of  press 
cuts  down  on  the  number  of  manual  opera- 
tions that  were  standard  procedure  in  the 
early  days  of  handloading.  Eliminating 
manual  steps  is  how  time  is  gained  with  a 
progressive  press. 

Going  hack  to  the  Dillon  XL650,  it 
feeds  a case,  resizes  and  primes  ( even  sounds 
an  alarm  when  out  of  primers),  charges  the 
case  with  powder  (and  will  sound  a higher 
pitch  alarm  if  there’s  too  much  or  too  little 
powder),  and  then  ejects  the  loaded  round 
automatically.  It’s  easy  to  see  the  number 
of  manual  steps  that  are  eliminated.  Even 
when  I dropped  a powder  charge  from  the 
Herter’s  powder  measure  on  the  turret  press, 
there  was  no  guarantee  it  was  correct.  To 
he  certain,  I had  to  visually  inspect  or 


check  the  powder  weight  on  a scale.  And 
that’s  time  consuming. 

After  testing  a few  rounds  on  both  the 
RGBS  Ammo-Master  (which  also  has  a 
powder  checker  attachment ) and  the  Dillon 
XL650,  one  fellow  was  curious  it  their  pow- 
der measures  were  accurate  in  the  progres- 
sive mode  and  if  the  powder  checkers  could 
he  trusted.  To  find  out  he  meticulously 
weighed  10  charges  from  each  machine 
and  discovered  the  powder  measures  did 
throw  accurate  charges  and  the  powder 
checker  devices  were  trustworthy. 

In  the  earlier  days  and  even  into  the 
early  ’60s,  shooters  had  no  way  of  knowing 
how  fast  a bullet  was  moving.  Sure,  factory 
muzzle  velocity  figures  were  published  in 
some  ammunition  catalogs,  but  the  printed 
muzzle  velocity  figure  didn’t  tell  the  shooter 
much  about  what  the  bullet  would  do  in  his 
particular  firearm. 

Some  ammunition  makers  and  rifle 
builders  back  then  would  use  the  “pine 
board”  method  to  indicate  their  products’ 
power  output.  This  method  was  mostly 
used  for  .22  rimfires,  and  I can  recall  read- 
ing that  a certain  brand  of  ammunition 
would  penetrate  four  3/4-inch  pine  boards. 
Now  that  gave  the  shooter  some  idea  on 
the  power  factor.  It  also  meant  the  average 
shooter  could  do  such  a test  on  his  own. 

A friend  and  I used  to  cut  3/4-inch  pine 
boards  into  8-  inch  sections  and 
stack  six  or  eight  sections  to- 
gether and  hold  them  in  place 
with  an  inner  tube.  We  didn’t 
know  at  what  distances  manu- 
facturers conducted  their  tests. 
We  usually  set  up  the  board 

LEWIS  demonstrating  the 
Autauga  Power  Zoom  scope. 
Power  switch  is  being  held  in 
Lewis's  left  hand,  but  it  actually 
is  held  on  a convenient  spot  on 
the  rifle  by  a Velcro  setup. 
Placed  just  above  the  trigger 
guard  both  buttons  can  be 
operated  with  the  shooting 
finger. 
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pack  about  15  feet  from  the  muzzle  and 
then  shot  into  it.  From  there  it  was  a simple 
matter  to  count  the  number  of  boards  the 
bullets  penetrated. 

In  actuality,  though,  all  this  really 
showed  was  whether  or  not  the  manufac- 
turer was  telling  the  truth.  There  still  was 
no  way  of  knowing  how  fast  the  bullet  was 
going.  I guess  it’s  fair  to  say  that  the  “pine 
board”  method  was  one  of  the  early  chro- 
nographs. 

While  handloaders  still  use  various 
methods  to  check  penetration,  measuring 
the  speed  of  a bullet  is  now  a simple  matter. 
A variety  of  chronographs  are  available 
today.  For  the  most  part  they  give  fairly 
reliable  instrumental  velocity  readings,  but 
not  all  will  give  a 0. 1 percent  consistency  in 
actual  use. 

I don’t  want  to  appear  overly  critical, 
but  even  0.5  percent  accuracy  level  in  a 
chronograph  leaves  a lot  to  be  desired,  but 
it  is  adequate  if  you  are  talking  about  aver- 
age velocity.  A 0.5  percent  error  with  the 
average  velocity  of  3,000  fps  is  only  15  fps. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Oehler,  maker  of  the 
Oehler  Model  35P  chronograph  says,  “Now 
consider  that  the  range  of  velocity  mea- 
surements for  a good  load  may  vary  no 
more  than  10  to  30  fps  from  the  average 
velocity,  and  realize  that  the  quoted  0.5 
percent  accuracy  applies  only  to  average 
velocities  measured  under  ideal  conditions. 
That  means  you’re  likely  to  see  more  than 
15  fps  error  on  individual  shots.  If  you  are 
trying  to  measure  uniformity,  and  all  the 
readings  are  within  25  fps  of  average,  even 
a 15  fps  error  looks  huge.  Ideally,  your 
chronograph  should  show  consistency  in 
the  order  of  0. 1 percent  or  three  fps  at  3 ,000 
fps  on  each  shot  before  you  really  rely  on 
the  uniformity  measurements.” 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  accuracy, 
but  a major  step  came  with  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  telescopic  sights.  First  and 
foremost,  optic  sights  are  not  new;  they’ve 
been  around  well  over  100  years.  For  the 
first  few  decades  of  its  life,  the  riflescope 


was  not  dependable.  It  was  not  only  fragile, 
but  it  also  was  plagued  with  inner  weak- 
nesses. Poor  construction,  bad  light  trans- 
mission and  fogging  were  just  some  of  the 
drawbacks. 

The  1 903  A.  J . Rummel  catalog  shows  a 
Stevens  telescope  sight  designed  for  target 
shooting.  It  mentions  that  the  target  scope 
doesn’t  need  a large  field  or  hroad  illumi- 
nated vista  as  the  hunting  scope.  The  power 
rating  is  shown  in  terms  of  diameters.  It 
shows  diameters  such  as  4,  6,  8 and  12.  I 
assume  these  meant  4x,  6x,  8x  and  12x. 
The  rifle  had  to  he  sent  to  Stevens  for  scope 
installation. 

The  Autauga  Power  Zoom  scope  is  new. 
It  offers  an  internal  battery  operated  power 
ring.  It  increases  or  decreases  the  power 
factor  by  simply  pushing  a double  button 
switch.  A shooter  can  change  powers  with- 
out looking  up  and  while  aiming.  I found  it 
has  some  nice  advantages  for  both  range 
and  field  shooting. 

I can  relate  several  other  areas  where 
time  has  made  vast  improvements  in  the 
shooting  game.  The  balanced  bullet  is  one. 
Today’s  factory  bullets  are  vastly  superior 
to  those  made  only  a few  years  ago.  Custom 
bullets  that  are  literally  perfect  are  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices. 

Better  understanding  of  how  to  properly 
take  care  of  a rifle  bore  is  another.  New 
cleaning  methods  and  chemicals  rid  the 
bore  of  powder  and  jacket  metal  fouling.  A 
fouled  bore  cannot  be  accurate.  Some  shoot- 
ers don’t  believe  this,  but  benchrest  shoot- 
ers go  to  great  lengths  to  keep  their  barrels 
free  from  fouling. 

Over  the  decades,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  shooting  realm.  To  show 
how  much  progress  is  being  made,  the 
affordable  Oehler  Model  43  Personal  Bal- 
listic Laboratory  not  only  reveals  chamber 
pressure  in  most  firearms,  but  also  measures 
instrumental  velocity,  true  average  muzzle 
velocity,  downrange  velocity  and  the  bal- 
listic coefficient  of  each  bullet  fired.  That’s 
what  time  has  wrought.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  latest  Nebraska  fur  harvester 
survey  shows  that  trappers  caught  a 
record  number  of  bobcats  and  raccoons 
during  the  1994-95  season.  The  take  of 
1 5 1 ,000  raccoons  was  the  highest  since 
the  survey  was  first  conducted  in  1941- 
The  bobcat  harvest  of  242  animals  was 
from  actual  tagging  records  and  was  the 
most  since  tagging  began  in  1978. 

During  the  1996-97  hunting  season, 
nontoxic  shot  will  be  required  at  Erie 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  These 
regulations  will  affect  hunting  for 
American  woodcock,  American  coots, 
American  crows,  common  snipe, 
cottontail  rabbits,  gray  squirrels, 
mourning  doves,  quail,  rails,  ring- 
necked  pheasants  and  ruffed  grouse. 
The  USFWS  is  currently  working 
toward  total  elimination  of  lead  shot 
used  in  upland  and  small  game  hunting 
on  national  wildlife  refuges  in  the 
Northeast  Region. 

In  1994-95  there  were  29  accidents 
including  five  deaths  reported  in  Florida. 
This  is  up  from  23  accidents  and  no 
fatalities  during  the  1993-94  seasons,  and 
despite  a hunter  orange  clothing 
requirement  for  firearms  deer  hunting 
and  mandatory  hunter  education  classes 
for  anyone  born  after  June  1,  1975. 

Oklahoma  hunters  c7ijoyed  a spring 
turkey  season  harvest  increase  in  1995. 
Hunters  took  5,496  birds  last  spring  — 
up  13.1  percent  over  the  previous 
spring’s  total.  The  harvest  totals  are 
based  on  the  number  of  birds  brought  in 
to  check  stations  throughout  the  state. 
The  1995  spring  marked  the  second 
year  of  a mandatory  statewide  checking 
requirement. 


After  10  years  of  growing  success. 
South  Dakota’s  Turn  In  Poachers  (TIPs) 
public-supported  program  marked  a 
banner  year.  In  1984  when  two  elk  were 
shot  and  left  by  poachers,  sportsmen  in 
the  Black  Hills  area  offered  a reward 
which  prompted  the  TIPs  program.  TIPs 
soon  went  statewide  and  a hotline 
number  was  established.  From  July  1994 
to  July  1995  the  TIPs  hotline  led  to  424 
investigations  which  resulted  in  144 
arrests  with  a total  of  $32,494  in  fines 
and  1,819  days  in  jail  levied.  Callers 
reporting  poachers  received  $3,975  in 
rewards,  as  well  as  TIPs  caps  and  belt 
buckles. 

According  to  a study  by  the  USFWS 
in  1994,  73  percent  of  America’s  voting 
public  approves  of  hunting. 

The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Department  has  signed  a contract  with 
Transactive  Corporation,  a Texas 
technology  company,  to  implement  an 
electronic  system  to  make  the  issuance  of 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  stamps 
easier,  quicker  and  more  reliable.  The 
electronic  point-of-sale  network  is 
expected  to  he  in  place  by  May  1,  1996, 
at  more  than  3,000  licensing  locations. 
Texas  is  among  a handful  of  states 
looking  to  join  Oregon  and  Michigan  as 
the  first  states  operating  an  electronic 
hunting  and  fishing  licensing  system. 

There  are  an  estimated  130,000 
grizzlies  in  British  Columbia,  where  six 
people  have  been  killed  by  bears  in  the 
past  decade. 


Answers:  1,  E;  2,  I;  3,  ];  4,  H;  5,  C; 
6,  D;  7,  A;  8,  F;  9,  B;  10,  G 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


“'’HE  14TH  EDITION  of  the  Commieelon'e  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine 
, art  print,  "Peregrine  Hideaway"  by  5tephen  Leed,  symbolize©  the 
Game  Commission's  suooess  in  bringing  back  to  the  state  not  only 
peregrine  falcons,  but  also  bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  a host  of  other 
animals  imperilled  only  a few  years  ago. 

Vork  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  wild  resources  for  today's  and  future  generations. 
Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 

i 

’RINT5  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  is  22V2  x 
5 inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch 
atches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is 
licluded. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 


The  Fennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  1395- 
1995,  100  Years  of 
Wildlife  Conservation 

traces  the  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  conservation  agenoies  in 
existance.  The  213-page  hardcover  volume  is 
thoroughly  researched  and  includes  more  than  60 
vintage  photographs. 


The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1 895- 1 995 
100  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


Order  froir 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commie 

Dept 

2001  Elmerton 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-$ 
Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales 


■ iR:  ^ 

flit-.  • ■ ^-4?  ^ \ 

Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide 


Looking  for  a new  place  to 
explore?  Wonder  where 
_^tO;'^O't0jfind  >ald-ea_^es;  • 
midland  painted  turtles  or 
great  blue  lobelias,  for 
example?  Then 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife: 

A Viewer’s  Guide  by 
Kathy  and  Hal  Korber  is 
for  you.  This  new  book 
features  93  sites 
noted  for  not  just 
wildlife,  but  reptiles, 
amphibians  and 
wild  plants,  too. 

For  each  site 
there’s  a 
detailed 

description,  map, 
codes  to  faoilities 
and  services  available,  and  an 
address  for  further  information. 
Complementing  the  desoriptions 
are  stunning  color  photos. 


Order  Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A Viewer’s 
Guide  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Cost  is 
$12.22  each,  plus  6%  PA 
sales  tax. 
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The  Challenge 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  23rd  Class,  I would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  attending  this 
ceremony.  We  are  truly  honored  hy  your  presence. 

Back  on  June  4,  we  reported  to  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  full  of 
energy,  excitement,  anticipation  and  anxiety,  for  none  of  us  really  knew  what  was 
ahead.  We  found  very  quickly  that  the  normal  day  started  with  a half  hour  of 
stretching  and  running  at  6:00,  followed  hy  the  cleaning  of  the  entire  school.  Then  it 
was  into  the  classroom  for  eight  hours  of  wildlife  management,  law  enforcement,  land 
management,  conservation  education,  public  relations,  firearms  training  and  unarmed 
self-defense.  After  the  evening  meal  at  5:00,  it  was  back  to  the  classroom  for  up  to 
three  more  hours  of  “hands  on”  assignments,  such  as  completing  citations,  discussions 
on  Game  Law  interpretations  and  military  drill  practices.  Evenings  were  also  when 
exams  were  taken  and  corrected. 

After  18  weeks  of  classroom  training  we  spent  10  weeks  on  field  assignment  where 
we  could  finally  apply  all  we  had  learned  in  our  classes.  Field  assignment  ended  with 
the  close  of  antlerless  deer  season,  and  then  it  was  back  to  the  school  for  the 
remaining  10  weeks. 

Now,  after  38  weeks  of  the  most  intensive  wildlife  conservation  training  in  the 
world,  we  stand  before  you  ready  for  the  challenge. 

We  are  at  a major  turning  point  in  the  Game  Commission’s  history.  1995  brought 
our  centennial  year  celebration  to  a close.  This  year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  and  today,  the  500th  officer  from  this  astute 
institution  will  he  graduated. 

With  all  this  in  mind  1 can  only  wonder  what  a graduating  officer  must  have  been 
thinking  in  1936.  The  commonwealth  was  so  much  different  then.  In  1936  the 
population  was  around  10.5  million;  today  it’s  around  12.2  million.  In  1936  there 
were  540,000  licensed  hunters;  today  we  have  1.2  million.  This  translates  into  an 
increase  from  5 percent  of  the  population  hunting  to  10  percent. 

In  1936  there  were  500,000  acres  of  game  lands;  today  we  own  1.4  million.  In 
1936,  the  agency’s  budget  was  $2.2  million;  today  it  exceeds  $60  million.  In  1936,  69 
field  officers  prosecuted  2,400  cases;  in  1995,  a field  force  of  139  officers  prosecuted 
10,400.  In  1936  there  were  182  hunting  accidents,  23  fatal;  1995  saw  97  accidents,  3 
fatal.  In  1936  the  agency  was  heavily  into  the  stocking  of  game,  yet  that  was  also  the 
year  in  which  the  Game  Research  Department  was  formed. 

Earlier  1 stated  that  the  18  of  us  here  today  are  ready  for  the  challenge.  But  what  is 
the  challenge?  It’s  simple.  It’s  education!  Of  the  12.2  million  people  in  Pennsylvania, 
10  percent  are  hunters,  10  percent  are  anti-hunters,  and  the  other  80  percent  are 
nonhunters.  For  the  Game  Commission  to  be  successful  in  the  next  100  years  we 
need  to  reach  the  nonhunters,  and  we  will  do  this  by  educating  all  the  public  to  our 
programs  and  ideas. 

continued  on  page  40 

— Commencement  address  hy  WCO  Doty  McDowell,  spokesman 
for  the  23rd  Class  of  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers, 

March  2,  1996. 


letters 


Editor: 

As  a long-time  Game 
News  reader,  please  refrain 
from  using  advertisments.  I’d 
rather  pay  a price  increase. 

L.  Edinger, 
New  Columbia 

Editor; 

I think  bonus  tags  should 
be  eliminated,  that  the  deer 
season  he  three  weeks  long, 
say,  and  that  hunters  could 
then  choose  to  use  a bow, 
rifle,  muzzleloader,  whatever. 
Get  rid  of  special  seasons. 

T.A.  ZlEGENFUS, 
Palmerton 

Editor: 

In  1924  1 started  in  the 
automobile  business,  and  at 
that  time  front  wheels  came 
with  huh  caps  to  protect  the 
front  wheel  bearings,  at  a 
cost  of  about  20  cents.  A few 
years  later,  manufacturers 
came  up  with  hub  caps  to  fit 
all  four  wheels,  for  a few 
dollars  a set. 

Today,  we  have  wheel 
covers  costing  at  least  $100 
each.  They’re  the  most 
useless  piece  of  hardware  on 
a car,  yet  nobody  ever 
questions  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  spent  on  them.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a hunting 
license  increase,  well. 

1.  Yoder, 
Mohnton 

Editor: 

Last  December  four  of  us 
were  deer  hunting  in  Potter 
County.  Near  quitting  time  I 
came  upon  two  deer  and  shot 
one,  hitting  her  in  the 
shoulder.  She  didn’t  go 
down,  though,  and  it  soon 
became  too  dark  to  continue 
trailing  her.  But  within  an 
hour  the  next  morning  I 
found  the  deer  — and  much 


more. 

A hobcat  was  at  the  deer. 
The  rump  of  the  deer  was 
partly  consumed,  the  rest  of 
the  carcass  was  completely 
covered  with  snow,  twigs  and 
anything  else  the  cat  was 
able  to  scratch  on  to  it.  It 
was  certainly  an  experience 
I’ll  always  remember. 

J.  Wilson, 
York 

Editor: 

I’m  concerned  about  the 
proposed  deer  management 
units  because  it  appears  a 
much  larger  area,  including 
southern  Butler  County 
where  I hunt,  will  become 
part  of  the  special  regulations 
area,  which  would  mean 
rifles  or  handguns  would  not 
be  permitted  for  deer 
hunting.  1 think  the  special 
regulations  area  should 
remain  Allegheny  County 
only. 

J.L.  Reynolds, 
Sewickley 

Editor; 

1 feel  hunting  on  Sundays 
isn’t  right.  While  I enjoy 
hunting  every  day  I don’t 
have  school,  Sundays  are  a 
day  of  rest,  not  only  for 
people,  but  for  game,  too, 
and  also  a great  day  to  hike 
or  about  anything  else  afield. 

T.  Lithgow, 
Kittanning 

Editor: 

The  only  year  I’ve  been 
able  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania 
was  1989,  and  it  was  the 
most  memorable  hunt  of  my 


life.  By  7:30  on  the  opening 
morning  six  deer  had  passed 
my  stand  and  I had  shot  my 
first  buck,  a 100-pound  spike. 

In  the  three  days  I saw  at 
least  100  deer,  more  than  I 
had  seen  in  my  entire 
lifetime  until  then. 

Pennsylvanians  should 
feel  fortunate  that  they  have 
such  an  abundance  of  game 
and  hunting. 

Work  has  kept  me  from 
returning.  Instead  I read 
Game  News  and  dream  of  the 
day  1 will  return  to  “Deer 
Hunting  Heaven.” 

J.  M.  Manni, 
Greene,  R1 

Editor: 

Checking  the  calendar  I 
found  that  there  was  72  days 
of  deer  hunting  in  the  special 
regulations  area  here.  Of 
those,  I hunted  at  least  parts 
of  61.  To  do  that  I spent 
$58.50  for  tags  and  stamps. 
That  comes  to  95  cents  a day. 
Try  to  get  that  deal  in  any 
other  state.  I’ve  been  there; 
you  can’t  do  it. 

K.  Van  Buskirk, 
Stevens 

Editor: 

I think  deer  and  bear 
seasons  should  open  on 
Saturdays.  This  would  enable 
more  youngsters  and  working 
hunters  to  participate,  and 
would  also  pump  more 
money  into  many  northern 
tier  communities. 

In  essence,  it  would  help 
ensure  our  hunting  heritage. 

R.W.  Seaman, 
ZlONSVILLE 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Cobblin'  Fever 


TWO  TURKEYS  were  gobbling  just 
over  the  knoll.  With  any  luck,  before 
this  opening  day  concluded,  I’d  be  carry- 
ing one  of  them  out  of  the  woods.  With 
trembling  hands  and  weak  knees,  I inched 
forward,  my  father’s  double-barreled  12- 
gauge  clenched  tightly  in  my  hands,  my 
tongue  thick  in  my  mouth. 

That  hunt  took  place  20  years  ago  and 
I did,  indeed,  kill  one  of  those  birds.  1 didn’t 
realize  it  then,  hut  1 had  just  been  afflicted 
with  “Gobblin’  Fever,’’  and  I’ve  been  hope- 
lessly affected  ever  since. 

But  back  then,  sitting  in  those  beech 
woods  and  listening  to  those  two  birds  duel 
back  and  forth,  1 knew  virtually  nothing 
about  turkey  hunting.  About  the  only  thing 
1 knew  was  that  you  needed  to  wear  cam- 
ouflage and  carry  a gun  big  enough  to 
knock  the  stuffin’  out  of  you,  not  to  men- 
tion the  turkey.  For  that  reason  1 had  both 
barrels  of  my  father’s  shotgun  stuffed  with 
Winchester  No.  2 shot  — a load  not  legal 
these  days. 

In  the  years  following  that  hunt.  I’ve 
learned  a wealth  of  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  you  don’t  need  a gun  big 
enough  to  knock  the  stuffin’  out  of  you. 

While  1 read  everything  about  turkey 
hunting  1 could  get  my  hands  on,  most  of 
my  learning  came  through  trial  and  error 
and  with  the  best  teachers  in  the  woods  — 
the  turkeys  themselves.  Even  today,  1 still 
learn  things  on  nearly  every  outing.  Some- 
i times,  and  much  to  my  dismay,  old  lessons 
are  reinforced.  1 wouldn’t  have  it  any  other 
I way. 


Ask  anyone  who  knows  me  and 
they’ll  tell  you  my  passion  is  turkey 
hunting.  Once  the  season  gets  here,  1 
eat,  breathe  and  sleep  turkey  hunting. 
I’m  not  talking  about  going  when  1 get 
the  chance,  either.  I’m  talking  about 
leaving  before  light  every  morning  and 
not  coming  back  until  quitting  time. 
My  lawn  grows  tall  and  other  house- 
hold chores  get  neglected.  Sometimes 
1 think  the  only  reason  my  dog  doesn’t 
take  me  for  a stranger  is  because  she 
recognizes  the  car. 

Another  bonus  for  me  is  living 
within  a few  miles  of  New  York.  Sun- 
day hunting  is  allowed,  which  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  spring 
woods  all  week.  What  more  could  a 
die-hard  turkey  hunter  ask  for?  While 
my  family  might  disagree,  I wouldn’t 
change  any  of  it  for  the  world. 

In  a way,  today’s  beginning  turkey 
hunters  are  fortunate  because  they 
have  the  benefit  of  much  literature 
and  video  tapes  on  turkey  hunting.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  don’t  have  to 
learn  all  the  ropes  through  trial  and 
error.  1 think  this  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause most  of  my  most  memorable 
hunts  were  the  result  of  being  humili- 
ated by  a much  craftier  tom.  That  still 
happens  today  but.  I’m  happy  to  re- 
port, not  on  as  regular  a basis. 

For  beginners  and  veterans  alike, 
the  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber, each  and  every  time  you  venture 
into  the  woods  in  search  of  a gobbler. 


By  WCO  Rick  Larnerd 
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is  safety.  That  single  point  cannot  be 
stressed  enough.  I can’t  tell  you  how 
many  times,  as  a wildlife  conservation 
officer,  I’ve  investigated  incidents 
where  safety  was  compromised  because 
of  greed,  carelessness  or  negligence. 
Unfortunately,  all  too  many  of 
those  incidents  resulted  in 
hunting  accidents.  If 
every  hunter  would 
remember  to  posi- 
tively identify  his 
target,  the  number 
of  mistake  for 
game  accidents 
would  drop  dra- 
matically. 

Is  turkey  hunting  as 
tough  as  everyone  says? 

You  bet!  Every  spring  seems  to 
find  more  hunters  in  the  woods,  and 
the  turkeys  a little  bit  smarter.  How- 
ever, with  just  a little  help,  the  begin- 
ner can  head  into  the  woods  and  real- 
istically expect  to  harvest  a gobbler. 

For  starters,  a good  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  vocabulary  of  the  wild 
turkey  is  a must.  That’s  not  to  say  you 
need  to  be  a competition  caller.  In  my 
opinion,  calling  is  only  a small  factor 
in  the  turkey  hunting  equation.  Being 
a woodsman  and  understanding  turkey 
habits  are  far  more  important  than  be- 
ing an  exceptional  caller.  You  do,  how- 
ever, need  to  know  the  basic  calls  and, 
more  importantly,  when  to  make 
them. 

The  best  way  to  learn  is  to  actually 
observe  turkeys  in  the  wild.  But  be- 
cause that’s  not  always  practical,  my 
advice  would  be  to  take  advantage  of 
some  of  the  fine  video  and  audio  cas- 
settes available.  Many  sporting  good 
stores  have  a library  of  tapes  for  those 
who  don’t  want  to  purchase  one.  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  that  1 spend 
many  cold  winter  nights  watching 
tapes  and  practicing  my  calling.  This 
exercise  does  wonders  for  cabin  fever. 


Calling  in  turkeys  before  the  season, 
however,  is  taboo.  Experts  don’t  do  it,  nei- 
ther do  I and  neither  should  you.  I realize 
that  preseason  calling  is  a favorite  pastime 
for  some  people,  and  I admit  that  I was 
guilty  of  it  at  one  time  myself.  But  such 
preseason  practice  does  nothing  but  edu- 
cate an  already  wary  bird,  and  if 
you  plan  to  hunt  the  area 
once  the  season  opens,  you 
are  only  making  it 
, tougher  on  yourself. 

^ With  the  variety  of 
calls  available  today,  it’s 
difficult  to  say  which  one 
is  the  best.  For  the  begin- 
ner, a friction  type  call 
would  be  a good  purchase, 
either  the  time-honored  box 
call,  a slate  call,  or  push-button 
call.  While  diaphragm  calls  are  popular, 
they  take  some  practice  to  become  profi- 
cient. Whatever  call  you  choose,  practice 
with  it  until  you  drive  everyone  nuts,  and 
then  practice  some  more. 

While  preseason  calling  is  out,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  get  into  the  woods  in  the  early 
spring.  Not  only  is  this  a great  time  to  be 
outdoors,  it  is  also  a good  time  to  locate 
birds.  Early  in  my  turkey  hunting  career,  I 
would  be  out  listening  for  gobblers  as  early 
as  late  February.  Looking  back,  I realize  that 
was  plenty  early  enough  as  I rarely  heard 
any  before  mid-March.  But  I knew  where 
they  were  roosting,  and  after  a while  I re- 
alized that  even  though  1 didn’t  hear  them 
gobble,  I knew  where  they  could  be  found. 
I might  add  that  this  information  was  in- 
valuable once  the  gobbling  activity  would 
begin  to  wane  later  in  the  season. 

Enough  can’t  be  said  about  preseason 
scouting.  Knowing  where  a turkey  is 
headed  after  fly-down  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. This  information  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  scouting.  Like  I said  before, 
woodsmanship  is  a big  part  of  turkey  hunt- 
ing. If  you  can  determine  where  a gobbler 
will  go  after  he  leaves  the  roost  and  you 
can  get  there  before  he  does,  your  success 
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rate  will  skyrocket. 

One  thing  I’d  never  go  scouting  with- 
out is  a topographical  map.Topo  maps  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Even  during  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  1 carry  one  with 
me  whenever  I’m  driving  around.  This  is 
an  excellent  time  to  find  turkeys  in 
fields  where  farmers  have  spread 
manure.  You  can  glass  the 
birds  from  a distance  and  lo- 
cate some  impressive  gob- 
blers this  way. 

Once  you  zero  in  on 
some  turkeys,  use  your 
topo  map  to  locate  key 
terrain  features.  Much 
like  fish  relate  to  structure, 
turkeys  prefer  certain  terrain 
features  during  the  spring 
courtship  rituals.  For  instance, 
gobblers  love  to  roost  on  a point.  They 
also  love  to  roost  along  the  edge  of  a bench. 
They  seem  to  know  that  from  these  van- 
tage points  theit  gobbles  will  be  heard  far 
and  wide. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  some  topo  maps 
haven’t  been  revised  since  the  1960s,  look 
for  secluded  fields  or  openings  in  the  woods. 
The  chances  are  good  that  when  you  check 
them  out  on  foot,  you’ll  find  evidence  of 
strutting  areas  and  other  sign  that  the  birds 
are  frequenting  the  area.  Keep  track  of  sign 
or  actual  sightings  by  marking  the  map  with 
a pencil.  After  a time,  you’ll  begin  to  deci- 
pher a pattern,  and  from  there  you’re  on 
the  track  to  killing  a gobbler. 

In  the  spring  a gobbler  is  busy  trying  to 
win  the  attention  of  hens  in  his  harem.  He 
spends  little  time  feeding.  Instead,  he  struts 
and  displays  for  his  assembled  companions. 
He  maintains  a fanned-out  posture  while 
pirouetting  back  and  fotth  in  a “strut  zone.” 
A strut  zone  can  be  likened  to  a buck 
scrape. 

While  a gobbler  doesn’t  actually  make 
a scrape,  he  will  return  to  strut,  time  after 
time,  to  an  area  where  he  feels 
comfortable.This  spot  could  be  an  old  log- 
ging road,  a corner  in  a secluded  pasture. 


or  a bench  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 
Look  for  wing  drag  marks  in  the  ditt. 
This  is  a dead  giveaway  that  a gobbler 
is  strutting  there.  Whenever  you  find 
such  a spot,  remember  it  because  it 
could  be  the  key  to  your  success. 

Other  sign  to  look  fot  is  drop- 
pings and  scratchings  in 
the  fotest  litter.  Tur- 
keys, like  deer,  are 
creatures  of  habit. 
I’ve  learned  that 
tutkeys  will  gener- 
ally follow  a pat- 
tern that  takes 
them  ovet  the 
same  ground  about 
every  three  or  four 
days.  This  may  vary  by 
a day  or  two,  but  rest  as- 
sured, unless  they  are  receiv- 
ing extreme  hunting  pressure,  you  can 
find  them  in  the  same  area  as  fre- 
quently as  every  third  or  fourth  day. 

When  scouting,  keep  an  eye  out  for 
secluded  fields.  Gobblers  love  to  strut 
their  stuff  in  these  areas,  and  if  you  can 
locate  one  that  is  relatively  secluded, 
you  are  going  to  find  turkeys.  Spend- 
ing time  in  the  area  at  first  light  will 
tell  if  you  are  correct.  Again,  1 must 
caution  against  calling  to  the  turkeys 
if  it’s  preseason.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Open  areas  are  particularly  produc- 
tive just  after  a rain.  If  the  grass  isn’t 
too  high,  the  birds  will  head  for  these 
openings  upon  leaving  the  roost.  If 
you’re  there  and  in  a good  set-up, 
you’ll  get  a gobbler;  bank  on  it. 

Another  good  application  of  a topo 
map  is  locating  areas  where  access  is 
limited.  In  other  words,  look  for  places 
that  have  ideal  terrain  features,  but  are 
relatively  inaccessible  for  hunters. 
Find  a place  away  from  a road  and  you 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  less  ambi- 
tious hunters  interfering  with  your 
hunt.Tire  tracks  where  people  have 
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pulled  off  back  roads  are  good  indica- 
tors that  many  turkey  hunters  are  in- 
terested in  the  area.  Turkeys  know  this, 
and  to  he  more  successful,  you  should 
too.  You  may  hear  turkeys  from  these 
places,  but  so  will  everyone  else  who 
was  inclined  to  stop.  By 
avoiding  these  areas, 
you’ll  encounter 
little  pressure.  It’s 
human  nature  to 
do  things  the  easi- 
est way  possible, 
and  turkey  hunt- 
ing is  no  excep-  ^ t 

tion.  If  you’re  will- 
ing to  walk  a few 
hundred  extra  yards  or  ^ 

up  a steep  hillside,  you’ll 
fare  much  better. 

While  it  should  go  without  saying, 
get  permission  from  the  landowner  be- 
fore you  do  any  scouting  or  hunting 
on  private  property.  And  don’t  let  “No 
Trespassing”  signs  scare  you.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  almost  all 
landowners  will  grant  you  permission 
to  hunt.  All  they  want  is  for  people  to 
show  enough  courtesy  to  ask.  Also, 
landowners  can  sometimes  let  you  in 
on  where  they’ve  been  seeing  a big 
gobbler  hanging  out.  Above  all,  re- 
spect the  landowner’s  wishes.  If  you 
plan  to  come  back  again,  this  is  a must. 
Nothing  will  get  you  barred  from  bunt- 
ing a property  quicker  than  acting 
foolishly. 

There  are  many  variables  in  turkey 
hunting.  The  terrain  is  different  from 
one  ridge  to  the  next;  weather  varies 
from  one  day  to  the  next;  even  the 
turkeys  act  differently  from  day  to  day. 
One  thing  doesn’t  change  much, 
though,  and  that’s  the  gear  you  need. 

If  you’re  a beginner,  you’re  no  doubt 
dazzled  by  the  tremendous  amount  of 
turkey  hunting  paraphernalia  on  the 
market.  And  while  most  of  it  is  pretty 
good,  only  some  of  it  is  actually  nec- 


essary. My  philosophy  is  to  buy  the  best 
equipment  1 can  afford.  Whoever  said,  “You 
get  what  you  pay  for,”  knew'  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

For  starters,  a good  camouflage  outfit  is 
a must.  Without  it,  your  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  drastically  reduced. 

Turkeys  can  see  much  bet- 
ter than  humans,  and  they 
also  have  the  correspond- 
ing ability  to  decipher 
, and  react  to  what  they 
see. 

Face  masks  and 
gloves  are  the  norm  to- 
day. 1 learned  a long  time 
ago  that  face  paint  is  not 
worth  the  effort  it  takes  to 
remove  after  a hunt.  It’s  messy 
and  eventually  rubs  off  to  reveal  a 
shiny  face  underneath.  With  the  incred- 
ible eyesight  of  the  wild  turkey,  face  paint 
is  not  an  option. 

To  comply  with  the  fluorescent  orange 
requirements,  1 wear  a reversible  hat.  It 
takes  only  a second  to  turn  it  inside  out 
whenever  1 decide  to  move. 

Another  article  of  clothing  1 wouldn’t 
think  of  hunting  without  is  a turkey  vest. 
I’ve  had  one  for  only  about  five  years,  but 
I’ve  often  wondered  why  I didn’t  purchase 
one  sooner.  Mine  has  a foam  seat  which 
goes  a long  way  towards  making  a calling 
pcisition  more  comfortable. 

A vest  also  provides  many  pockets  for 
all  your  gear.  The  selling  point  for  me, 
though,  was  the  pouch  in  the  back.  An 
adult  gobbler  can  weigh  20  pounds  or  more, 
and  the  pouch  sure  beats  draping  a gob- 
bler over  your  shoulder.  A turkey  vest 
should  be  on  any  beginner’s  list. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  my  turkey 
hunting  ensemble  is  a pair  of  compact  bin- 
oculars. Mine  are  8x2  1 s and  have  come  in 
handy  more  times  than  1 can  recall.  You 
just  can’t  heat  them  for  scanning  fields 
w'hile  moving  from  one  calling  location  to 
another. 

While  some  hunters  might  disagree,  1 
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feel  that  one  of  the  most  important  acces- 
sories  a turkey  hunter  could  ever  own  is  a 
turkey  decoy.  This  item  has  saved  me  from 
being  spotted  more  times  than  I care  to  say. 

1 have  two  of  the  “Feather  Flex”  brand 
and  I really  like  them.  They  are  constructed 
of  foam  and  are  extremely  light  weight. 
They  fit  into  the  cargo  pockets  of 
my  camo  pants  and  1 hardly 
know  they’re  there.  Realism 
is  added  to  your  setup  when 
using  decoys  because  in 
even  the  slightest  breeze, 
they  will  move.  This 
helps  to  direct  the 
gobbler’s  attention  away 
from  you.  Proper  setup  is  a 
must,  however.  For  instance, 
you  don’t  want  the  slight  mo- 
tion created  by  a breeze  to  turn  the 
decoy  into  a pinwheel  if  the  wind  picks  up. 
You  don’t  want  to  place  it  so  that  it  looks 
like  an  alert  turkey  when  a gobbler  finally 
spies  it.  With  a little  experience,  you’ll  he 
able  to  recognize  the  right  application.  Be 
extremely  safety  conscious  when  using  a 
decoy.  Never  place  a decoy  in  a spot  where 
an  errant  shot  from  an  irresponsible  hunter 
could  hit  you. 

Another  important  responsibility  of  the 
turkey  hunter  is  patterning  his  shotgun. 
Many  turkeys  are  missed  or  wounded  be- 
cause the  hunter  doesn’t  know  the  effec- 
tive range  of  his  gun  and  load.  If  you  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  all  it  takes  is  one 
pellet  in  the  brain,  then  you  have  no  place 


in  the  woods.  You  are  responsible  for 
killing  a turkey  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  the  only  way  to  accomplish  that 
is  by  calling  the  bird  into  good  shot- 
gun range  before  you  shoot.  That 
range  is  hardly  ever  more  than  40 
yards,  no  matter  what  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition 
manufacturer  may 
claim.  After  all,  the 
sport  lies  in  calling 
the  bird  into  good 
shotgun  range, 
not  seeing  how 
far  away  you  can 
shoot  it. 

Turkey  hunting  is 
certainly  not  an  exact 
science.  If  it  were,  1 
wouldn’t  continue  my  pur- 
suit. Instead,  it’s  a magnificent  time 
to  he  afield,  enjoying  nature’s  beauty. 

If  you’re  a beginner,  or  one  who  has 
been  putting  off  giving  the  sport  a try, 
don’t  wait  any  longer.  And  if  you’re 
an  experienced  turkey  hunter,  take  a 
beginner  hunting.  Nothing  is  more  en- 
joyable than  being  afield  during  the 
most  stimulating  time  of  year.  Watch- 
ing a first-time  turkey  hunter  experi- 
ence the  same  sights  and  sounds  that 
you  did  on  your  first  hunt  will  rekindle 
memories  that  have  been  forgotten. 
My  sons  are  almost  old  enough  to  hunt 
and  1 can’t  wait  to  pass  “Gobblin’  Fe- 
ver” on  to  them.  □ 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Last  year  16  turkey  hunting  accidents  occurred  during  the  spring  season.  Eight  of  the 
accidents  were  caused  hy  hunters  mistaking  people  for  bearded  gobblers.  Flease  remember: 

• Positively  identify  your  target. 

• Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

• Protect  vour  hack  with  a substantial  natural  harrier  while  calling. 

• Shout  “Stop"  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

• Eliminate  red,  white  and  blue  colors  from  vour  clothing. 

• As  required  hy  law,  wear  fluinescent  orange  clothing  when  moving  and,  toi  safety’s 
sake,  wrap  an  orange  hand  around  a nearh\  tree  when  calling. 
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To  Cry  for  Waxwings 


IMAGINE,  if  you  will,  a little  girl  with 
long,  flowing,  silken  hair  that  would  put 
the  beauty  of  a full  autumn  moon  to  certain 
shame.  Her  smile  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
calloused  heart  of  a cruel  dictator.  And  a 
laugh  so  terribly  contagious  and  tender  you 
feel  there  should  be  a law  prohibiting  it  — 
but  you’re  glad  there  isn’t. 

This  little  girl  with  a walk  so  cute,  so 
wonderfully  unique,  you  feel  a hug  at  times 
may  hurt  her.  And  so,  you  often  wait  until 
your  emotion  and  love  is  a little  more 
under  control  before  you  do.  To  yourself, 
you  describe  her  walk  as  that  of  a happy, 
little  penguin.  And,  imagine,  a kiss  “good- 
night” so  warm  and  wonderful  it  leaves 
your  heart  begging  for  just  one  more,  long 
after  she’s  gone  to  bed. 

Could  this  describe  your  little  girl?  1 
know  I was  blessed  with  one  just  like  this 
and  I’m  having  a tough  time  deciding  just 
how  I’m  going  to  put  a rifle  in  her  soft  little 
hands,  teach  her  to  shoot,  then,  in  my  deep 
voice  say,  “Now  let’s  go  kill  a deer.  Sweet- 
heart.” 

Little  lady  that  God  made  her,  she  loves 
the  taste  of  venison  and  the  fact  that  dad 
shot  it  matters  not.  She  literally  was  raised 
on  it,  and  little  lady  that  she  is,  she  has 
predatory  chemicals  coursing  within  her 
system.  However  deep  they  may  be,  they 
definitely  exist.  Like  the  folks  in  the  Ragu 
kitchens  say,  “It’s  in  there.” 

A few  years  back,  an  urgent  writing 
assignment  consumed  my  favored  deer  sea- 
son. I’d  not  missed  one  in  nearly  40  years. 
It  hurt  then  and  that  hurt  lingers  today.  It 
meant  a winter  without  venison,  and  my 
children  and  1 cherish  the  meals  of  wild 
bounty  with  a unique  reverence.  That  would 
be  the  first,  and  I hoped,  the  last  winter  we 
would  suffer  through  without  venison. 

And  the  sweet  little  girl  aforementioned  ? 
Her  birthday  falls  in  May,  and  days  before 
the  1 0th  of  that  month  1 asked  her  what  she 


would  like  “Poppa”  to  get  for  her  birth- 
day. Her  exact,  agonizing  words  were, 
“Do  you  want  to  know  what  I’d  really 
like.  Pop?” 

“Yes,  Honey,  what?” 

“Venison  steaks  for  my  birthday 
supper.” 

I immediately  began  to  entertain  a 
thought  about  poaching,  but  it  didn’t 
last  long.  As  people  who  know  me 
often  call  me  “the  preacher,”  I’ve  al- 
ways had  a personal  vendetta  against 
poor  field  ethics  and  the  illegal  taking 
of  game.  So,  hon- 
estly, the  poaching 
thought  never  got 
to  any  level  of  seri- 
ous deliberation. 

So  what  does  a father  do,  in  May  of 
the  year,  to  put  venison  on  his 
daughter’s  birthday  dinner  plate?  I 
knew  of  no  captive  breeder  where  I 
might  be  able  to  buy  venison.  I did, 
though  it  shames  me  to  admit  it,  con- 
sider begging  our  local  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer  for  a warm  roadkill.  Af- 
ter all,  a man  has  a cuddly  loving 
daughter  for  far  too  short  a time  and, 
during  those  precious  years  he  ought 
to  do  everything  he  can  to  fill  her 
wants  and  needs  . . . 

This  venison  shortage  had  me  dis- 
traught and  feeling  as  helpless  as  Pd 
ever  felt.  It’s  my  job  to  fulfill  dreams 
and  it  always  filled  my  heart  when  1 
accomplished  those  small  miracles.  It 
brought  my  love  ot  fatherhood  to  its 
apex. 

Then  one  afternoon,  just  prior  to 
her  birthday,  1 mentioned  all  of  this  to 
a neighbor.  Not  knowing,  of  course, 
he  had  a stash  of  venison  in  his  freezer. 
Bless  his  hunting  heart,  he  walked  to 
his  deep-freeze,  plucked  out  two  pack- 
ages of  venison  backstraps  and  handed 
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them  to  me.  “Here,”  he  said,  “Tell 
Erika,  ‘Happy  Birthday’.”  Saved!  By 
the  Prayer  Answer  Man  and  the  .30- 
06  of  a neighbor.  1 felt  justified  in  ac- 
cepting them  for  I’d  sighted-in  the 
cantankerous  old  Mauser  he’d  killed 
it  with  and  had  it  grouping  nickel-sized 
clusters.  1 recalled  his  words  that  day. 
“This  beast  never  shot  that  well,  Joe. 
1 owe  ya  one.”  His  debt  is  off  the  books. 

My  point  in  conveying  all  of  this?  1 
felt  that  if  my  daughter  so  loves  the 
taste  of  venison,  then  she  must  learn 
to  provide  it  for  herself;  for  those  times 
when  I’m  no  longer  heading  afield. 
Thus,  she  must  learn  to  hunt,  right? 
And  soon  she  would  come  of  hunting 
age,  so  1 approached  her  mother  re- 
garding the  matter. 

“I’m  not  letting  you  take  our  little 
girl  deer  hunting!” 

That  pretty  much  settled  things. 
Well,  at  least  in  the  beginning  argu- 
ments. However,  before  majoring  in 
biology  in  college,  1 cracked  the  pages 
of  a few  law  books,  and  at  one  point  in 
time  thought  I’d  give  old  F.  Lee  Bailey 
a run  for  his  money  . . . 

After  relentless  cross  examination, 
mother  came  up  with,  “How  is  she 
going  to  shoot  one  of  those  big  guns, 
anyway?” 


“Rifles,  Dear.  As  in  this  is  my  rifle,  this 
is  my  gun.  You  see,  a pistol  is  a gun.  Re- 
member the  story  1 told  you  about  my 
Army  Drill  Instructor?” 

“Regardless!  She’s  a lady  and  she 
shouldn’t  be  out  deer  hunting  with  her 
father.” 

“Honey,  is  that  not  better  than  her 
getting  involved  with  some  brain-dead  boy 
in  school?  At  least  she’ll  he  safe  with  me  in 
the  deer  woods.” 

My  wife  looked  over  at  Erika.  Erika 
smiled  and  exposed  those  celestial  dimples 
that  are  deep  enough  to  mix  cake  batter  in, 
then  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “1  do  love 
venison.  Mom.” 

Mom  studied  her  a moment  then  said, 
“Well,  if  you’re  going  to  hunt  with  that  nut 
you  call  a father,  you  can  use  one  of  his 
guns.  We  don’t  need  another  gun  in  this 
house.  1 can’t  vacuum  or  dust  around  the 
guns  as  it  is.” 

“In  three  sentences.  Honey,  you  used 
the  term  guns.  They’re  rifles.  Sweetheart, 
rifles.” 

She  had  me  confused:  I was  pleased  with 
her  decision  to  allow  Erika  the  privilege 
and  option  of  hunting  with  me,  but  as  for 
“not  needing  another  gun  in  the  house,” 
that  hurt.  We  barely  have  three  dozen 
between  my  son,  Justin,  and  me.  And  it’s 
true,  a man  never  has  quite  enough  “guns.” 
However,  I was  tiptoeing 
through  a mine  field  here 
and  felt  I’d  best  tread 
lightly. 

“Okay,  Erika,  what  do 
you  think?  Are  you  ready 
for  a hunter  ed  course  this 
fall  and  then  hunting  with 
Justin  and  Pop?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Poppa. 

MY  WIFE  looked  over  at 
Erika  and  the  young  girl 
smiled,  exposing  those 
celestrial  dimples  that  are 
deep  enough  to  mix  cake 
batter  in. 
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I’m  not  sure  I could  kill  a deer.” 

“Honey,  listen.  That’s  something  your 
heart  will  dictate  when  the  moment  pre- 
sents  itself.  Even  though  everyone,  deep 
down  inside,  has  a hunter  in  them,  not  all 
of  us  are  cut  out  to  kill  when  the  time 
comes.  Your  Grandfather  Parry  hunted 
some  18  years  and  never  once  shot  a deer. 
And,  hey,  that’s  okay.  If  you  decide  you 
don’t  want  to  shoot  when  the  time  comes, 
don’t  pull  the  trigger.  You’ll  know  in  your 
heart  what’s  right  for  you  and  what  isn’t. 
Just  take  your  hunter  ed  course 
and  we’ll  go  from  there,  okay?” 

“We’ll  see.  Pop.  But  for  now, 

I’ve  got  a question?” 

“Shoot,  Sweetheart.”  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a 
question  about  rifles  or  deer 
hunting. 

“Pop,  do  you  remember  that 
little  waxwing  bird  we  found  that 
was  hurt  and  sick?” 

“I  sure  do,  why?” 

“Okay.  Now.  You  love  to 
hunt  deer  more  than  anything 
in  the  world,  right?” 

“Well,  not  quite.  I love  be- 
ing with  you  a lot  more.” 

“Poppa!  You  know  what  I 
mean!  Okay,  now.  You’re  an 
outdoor  writer  and  in  a way,  you  hunt  for  a 
living.  You’re  supposed  to  he  rough  and 
tough,  right?” 

“Kinda.”  I answered,  wondering  where 
she  was  going  with  this  questioning. 

“Well  then,  tell  me,  how  come  you  can 
kill  a deer  and  yet  the  day  that  little  wax- 
wing  died,  you  cried?” 

“I  didn’t  cry  when  that  bird  died.” 
“Poppa,  I saw  the  tears  on  your  cheeks 
when  you  were  burying  it  out  hack.”  I was 
had  . . . 

“Okay,  Honey,  let  me  try  to  explain. 
You  see,  most  hunters  have  more  love  for 
wildlife  than  those  who  don’t  hunt,  at  least 
in  a way.  I guess  it’s  that  we’re  so  much 
more  aware  of  the  hardships  wildlife  must 
face  each  day.  We’re  out  there  a lot  of  the 


time,  even  when  the  weather  is  its 
worst  and  the  snows  are  deepest.  We 
see  what  animals  are  up  against,  strug- 
gling with  deep  snows  and  just  finding 
enough  food  to  make  it  through  the 
winter.  It’s  why  I’ve  always  held  to  the 
old  saying  that  the  bullet  is  more  mer- 
citul  than  time.  That’s  why  most  hunt- 
ers love  animals  so  deeply.  Animals  of 
the  wild  are  very  special  to  most  of  us 
and  we’re  pretty  much  able  to  relate  to 
their  many  hardships.” 


I COULD  picture  the  little,  fuzzy  chick  patiently 
awaiting  food  delivery  from  its  parents.  Its  little 
mouth  opening  with  every  movement  of  the  limb 
on  which  it  rested. 


“Is  that  why  you  cried  when  the 
waxwing  died.  Pop?” 

“Honey,  a hunter’s  heart  is  almost 
always  a very  understanding  heart.  Es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  an  animal 
dying.  When  I placed  the  little  wax- 
wing in  the  ground,  I felt  as  though  it 
died  without  purpose,  without  sound 
reason,  biological  or  otherwise.  But 
then.  I’m  not  God  and  I cannot  try  to 
play  God.  I don’t  understand  death 
without  reason  and,  even  though  I 
always  quest  ion  it,  I probably  shouldn’t. 

As  I patted  down  the  dirt  on  the 
little  bird’s  grave,  I could  almost  see  its 
entire  life  passing  before  my  mind’s 
eye.  I could  see  it  in  its  little,  speckled 
eggshell.  A mere  embryo  in  what  must 
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have  been  a confusing,  frightening 
darkness.  I thought  perhaps  it  won- 
dered what  it  was  doing  in  there,  un- 
able to  move  about  freely.  What  that 
wall  was  around  it  for  and  whether  it 
even  thought  about  anything. 

Who  knows  what  animals  think,  or 
even  if  they  do  think?  Then,  Erika,  1 
could  envision  that  confused,  little 
unfeathered  mass  growing  stronger  and 
bigger.  Finally  outgrow- 
ing the  size  of  its  confin- 
ing eggshell.  1 could  pic- 
ture it  struggling  to  es- 
cape the  shell.  Its  match 
stick-like  legs  kicking, 
striving  for  freedom, 
squirming  in  a coura- 
geous effort  to  have  a 
look  at  the  outside 
world. 

Then  1 could  picture 
the  little  fuzzy  chick  anx- 
iously awaiting  food,  its  little  mouth 
opening  with  every  movement  of  the 
limb  on  which  the  nest  rested,  just 
waiting  and  hungry  for  a simple  grub, 
worm  or  bug  and  totally  dependent 
upon  its  parents. 

Feathered  now,  the  little  waxwing 
was  able  to  move  about  the  nest.  And 
1 could  envision  it  struggling  some 
more  in  an  effort  to  mimic  the  mother’s 
flight.  The  constant  falling  and  the 
constant  efforts  to  get  it  just  right.  Up, 
down.  Up  and  down.  Then,  finally  and 
beautifully  up  and  soaring  high  over 
the  forest  floor.  The  hard -found  ac- 
complishment of  sustained  flight  came 
after  considerable  pain  and  relentless 
efforts.  And  its  reward  for  all  of  this? 
Only  that  it  could  now  fend  for  itself. 
Yet  another  struggle,  a constant,  in 
the  life  of  wild  things. 

And  that  little  waxwing  had  to  die 
in  its  first  year  of  life?  Erika,  it  all 
seemed  so  unfair  to  me.  Final  and 
hurtful,  because  I didn’t  have  the  an- 
swer to  why?  What  does  my  telling  all 


of  this  have  to  do  with  you  hunting?” 
“Nothing,  Poppa.  1 just  wondered  how 
someone  as  soft-hearted  as  you  can  hunt 
and  kill  deer,  that’s  all.” 

“Honey,  1 guess  1 hunt  because  1 am  soft- 
hearted. 1 suppose  it’s  my  way  of  coming  to 
grips  with  life  and  death.  Perhaps  it  helps 
me  better  understand  how  precious  life  is 
when  1 take  the  life  of  an  animal.  1 try  not 
to  justify  my  love  of  the  hunt  or  the  final  act 
1 perform  out  there  in  the 
woods.  Hey,  God  made 
me  what  1 am  and  if  He 
didn’t  want  me  to  hunt 
and  kill  animals  then 
He  would  make  the  taste 
of  it  a little  more  bitter 
for  me  than  it  is.  1 don’t 
question  why  1 hunt  or 
why  1 kill  game  animals. 
But,  if  I didn’t  feel  it  was 
the  best  method  for 
keeping  wildlife  in 
proper  balance,  or  if  1 didn’t  hurt  after  each 
and  every  kill,  which  1 always  do,  1 would 
indeed  question  myself. 

In  a way,  Erika,  deer  are  like  beautiful 
flowers.  When  the  flower  garden  gets  too 
thick,  regardless  of  the  flower’s  delicate 
beauty,  they  must  be  thinned  in  order  for 
the  others  to  flourish.  And,  the  others  will 
one  day  have  to  be  thinned  which  means 
dying.  1 guess.  Honey,  that  death  is  the  only 
way  to  make  way  for  new  life.  And  a hunter 
knows  this  more  intimately  than  those  who 
choose  not  to  hunt.” 

“Poppa,  you  have  tears  in  your  eyes 
again.” 

“Those  aren’t  tears,  Erika.  Now  go  over 
to  the  rack  and  pick  yourself  out  a rifle.  Try 
the  little  one  with  the  blonde  stock.  That’s 
a 7mm-08,  and  old  Pop  thinned  a few 
flowers  with  that  one.” 

“Pop,  I’ll  try  the  rifle,  but  1 may  never 
hunt.” 

“1  know.  Honey,  1 know.” 

“1  love  you  very  much.  Pop.” 

“And  1 love  you,  Erika.  More  than  you’ll 
ever  know.”  □ 


Animals  are  like 
beautiful  flowers . 
When  the  flower 
garden  gets  too 
thick,  it  must  be 
thinned  in  order  for 
others  to  flourish. 
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Turkey  For  Two 

By  George  E Rudy 


SANDY  was  full  of  anticipation.  Al- 
though the  fall  of  ’94  passed  without 
her  getting  a bird,  my  1 2-year-old  daughter 
couldn’t  wait  for  spring. 

Sandy  had  missed  a jake  in  the  fall, 
when  the  bird  flew  off  its  roost  and  landed 
just  25  yards  in  front  of  her.  We  were  set  up 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  tree,  watch- 
ing for  birds  we  had  put  to  roost  the  evening 
before.  Knowing  the  birds  were  in  the  area, 
we  set  up  about  30  minutes  before  first 
light.  As  the  sun  came  up  1 saw  four  turkeys 
in  the  trees  about  75  yards  in  front  of  me.  1 
leaned  back  and  whispered,  “See  any  birds 
in  the  trees  in  front  of  you  ?’’  Then  I told  her 
to  sit  as  still  as  she  could,  so  the  birds 
wouldn’t  see  our  orange  vests  and  hats.  At 
that  moment  I heard  wings  flapping. 

Then  I heard,  “Dad!  Dad!,  1 don’t  be- 
lieve how  big  it  is!” 

Trying  to  hold  back  the  laughs  1 said, 
“Just  shoot  the  bird,  we’ll  worry’  about  how 
big  it  is  later.”  Overcome  by  the  size  and 
closeness  of  the  turkey,  the  shot  from  her 
20-gauge  W inchester  Model  1 2 was  off  the 


mark.  Luckily,  dad  was  a better  shot. 
Two  shots  from  my  12-gauge  Model 
12  brought  the  13 -pound  jake  down. 

Squirrel  hunting  and  time  on  the 
range  helped  to  sharpen  shooting  skills, 
and  time  spent  in  the  deer  woods  taught 
patience  and  woodsmanship.  So  as  the 
wintet  wound  down,  our  excitement 
grew. 

Spring  turkey  season  for  us  started 
two  weeks  earlier  than  most  Pennsyl- 
vanians as  we  went  to  V irginia  to  hunt. 
Although  Sandy  couldn’t  participate 
in  the  hunt,  but  she  went  along  to  gain 
experience  before  our  opening  day  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  opening  day  in  V irginia  began 
with  a noisy  gobbler  about  200  yards 
away.  This  was  the  first  gobbler  Sandy 
had  ever  heard,  and  as  any  turkey 
hunter  will  attest,  it’s  a sound  that  will 
get  any  new  hunter  hooked. 

We  quickly  closed  the  gap  to  within 
100  yards  of  the  bird  and  set  up  against 
a large  rock  at  the  edge  of  an  old  apple 
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orchard  about  50  yards  wide.  Despite 
an  hour  of  calling,  1 couldn’t  get  the 
bird  any  closer  than  75  yards.  The 
gobbler  refused  to  step  out  into  the 
orchard  where  1 could  see  him.  1 felt 
certain  he  was  with  hens  and  listened 
helplessly  as  the  bird  circled  behind 
me  and  became  silent.  Thirty  minutes 
later,  with  no  response  to  my  most 
seductive  purrs  and  soft  clucks,  1 quit. 

But  then,  as  1 looked  around  the 
other  side  of  the  rock,  1 heard  one 
sharp  “putt”  and  watched  the  gobbler 
take  off  only  50  yards  behind  me.  They 
say  It  ain’t  over  ’til  it’s  over.  Well,  it 
was  over.  Sandy  and  1 had  just  learned 
a valuable  lesson  in  patience. 

Finally  April  29  arrived,  opening 
day  of  the  Pennsylvania  season.  Four 
a.m.  comes  awfully  early,  hut  some' 
how  IZ-year-olds  have  no  problem 
getting  out  of  bed  when  they  don’t 
have  to  get  on  a school  bus.  An  hour 
drive  and  a 30  minute  walk  put  us  in 
my  favorite  turkey  hunting  hollow.  A 
light  morning,  1 knew  turkey  activity 
would  he  starting  early.  1 heard 
the  first  gobble  at  5:50,  and  it 
was  coming  from  a long  way  off 
the  state  forest  land  we  were 
hunting. 

Confident  in  our  location,  1 
found  a large  tree  and  set  up  to 
wait  for  a little  more  light  before 
1 started  to  make  some  soft  tree 
yelps.  We  set  up  in  the  same 
manner  we  had  in  the  fall,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  tree, 
so  1 could  give  Sandy  instruc- 
tions.  1 told  her  earlier  that  to- 
day  would  be  her  day,  that  1 
would  dit  the  calling  and  let  her 
do  the  shooting. 

At  about  6 o’clock  1 gave  the 

KNOWING  the  birds  were  in  the 
area,  we  set  up  30  minutes  before  . 
first  light.  As  the  sun  came  up  I 
saw  four  turkeys  in  the  trees  in 
front  of  me. 


first  soft  tree  yelp  and  thought  1 heard  an 
answer,  hut  wasn’t  sure.  1 waited  about  five 
minutes  and  called  again,  only  a little  louder. 
Almost  immediately  1 heard  something 
rustling  in  the  leaves  behind  me.  Slowly 
turning  around  1 saw  a turkey  walking 
straight  tow'ards  Sandy.  1 whispered  to  her 
to  shoulder  the  gun  and  get  ready,  then  1 
saw  two  more  birds  following  behind.  All 
three  were  bearded  jakes.  1 don’t  know  who 
was  more  excited,  my  daughter  or  me.  1 told 
her  to  wait  until  the  first  one  emerged  from 
the  creek  bed,  then  aim  for  the  head  and 
shoot. 

“Okay.  Now.  Shoot  . . . What  are  you 
waiting  for?”  Glancing  down  1 saw  she  was 
having  trouble  getting  her  safety  off.  And 
so  did  the  turkeys.  Know'ing  something  was 
up,  the  birds  turned  around  and  were  head- 
ing  away.  As  boldly  as  1 dared,  1 said,  “Get 
on  the  first  bird  and  shoot,  now!”  Bang. 

She  missed  and  turkeys  flew  everywhere. 
1 jumped  to  my  feet,  picked  out  the  turkey 
offering  the  best  shot,  and  fired.  1 had  my 
gobbler  at  6:10,  hut  1 felt  sorry  for  Sandy, 
missing  again. 
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We  put  our  orange  hats  back  on  and 
searched  the  area  for  about  10  minutes  to 
make  sure  she  hadn’t  hit  the  bird  she  had 
shot  at.  We  then  heard  two  separate  yelps 
from  about  150  yards  up  above  us.  As  the 
birds  we  had  flushed  were  young  jakes,  1 
thought  I might  be  able  to  call  them  hack 
in,  like  fall  birds,  after  being  split  up. 

We  found  another  location  about  75 
yards  from  the  first,  and  this  time  1 had 
Sandy  face  the  birds  while  1 sat  beside  her 
to  give  instructions  and  call.  We  then 
settled  in  tor  what  I thought  could  he  a long 
wait.  After  around  20  minutes  of  talking 
hack  and  forth  with  the  two  jakes,  they  still 
weren’t  any  closer.  Then  we  heard  another 
bird  gobble  about  400  yards  over  our  right 
shoulder.  Wow,  a whole  new  ball  game.  It 
was  now  6:50.  One  more  set  of  excited  yelps 
and  the  gobbler  responded,  this  time  only 
about  200  yards  out. 

“Quick,  Sandy,  get  over  here.  This 
gobbler’s  closing  in  fast.”  Five  minutes  later 
1 saw  the  white  of  the  turkey’s  head  about 
75  yards  away  and  rapidly  approaching.  1 
gave  one  more  soft  yelp,  then  I told  Sandy 
to  get  ready,  hut  to  keep  her  finger  off  the 
trigger  until  ready  to  shoot.  Then,  at  50 
yards,  we  watched  the  tom  go  into  strut. 
What  a beautiful  sight. 

With  the  tom  still  closing,  we  remained 
totally  silent.  “Just  be  patient  and  let  him 
come  to  your  gun,”I  whispered.  “You  need 
the  bird  within  30  yards.  Wait  till  he  gets 


past  that  pine  tree.”  Then,  looking 
hack,  I saw  two  more  birds  coming.  As 
they  got  closer  I could  see  they,  too, 
were  gobblers.  What  luck;  six  different 
gobblers  in  one  day.  “Keep  calm,”  I 
whispered  to  Sandy  — and  reminded 
myself,  too. 

Finally,  after  what  seemed  like  an 
eternity,  the  first  gobhlet  stepped  out 
from  behind  the  pine  tree.  “Okay,”  I 
whispered,  “Shoot.” 

“You  got  him.  Put  your  safety  back 
on  and  let’s  go  get  him.”  She  looked  at 
me  and  politely  stated  that  she  had 
already  put  her  safety  on.  All  that 
safety  training  and  practice  paid  off. 
One  well-placed  shot  and  my  daugh- 
ter, at  only  1 2 years  of  age,  had  her  first 
turkey,  and  on  the  same  day  1 got  one, 
too,  and  all  before  7 o’clock. 

How  proud  can  a father  be?  To  be 
able  to  pass  along  to  my  daughter  the 
same  love  for  the  outdoors  that  my 
father  passed  on  to  me,  and  that  his 
father  had  passed  on  to  him,  is  a great 
feeling. 

W ith  tags  filled  out  and  attached  to 
the  birds,  and  again  replacing  camo 
hats  w'ith  orange,  it  was  time  for  the 
long  hike  back  to  the  truck. 

“You  shot  it,  you  carry  it,”  1 told 
Sandy.  But  I really  don’t  think  I could 
have  pried  that  bird  away  from  her  if  I 
had  wanted  to.  1 had  to  laugh,  though, 
when  she  picked  the  turkey  up.  With 
the  bird’s  legs  over  her  shoulder,  his 
head  was  hitting  her  on  the  hack  of  her 
calves.  The  bird  was  nearly  as  big  as 
she  was.  Her  gobbler  had  a 5-inch 
heard  and  weighed  19  pounds.  My 
turkey  had  a 4-inch  beard  and  weighed 
16'/4  pounds.  Although  they  weren’t 
trophy  size  by  record  hook  standards, 
they  will  always  he  trophies  in  our 
eyes.  □ 

AS  I tried  to  move  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  I heard  one  sharp 
"Putt"  and  watched  the  gobbler  fly 
away  from  50  yards  behind  me. 
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Shorebird  of  the 
Countryside 

By  Connie  Mertz 


((  /^AN  YOU  see  it?”  Ken  whispered 
^te^as  we  both  stared  at  a pile  of 
decomposing  tree  hark  left  from  last 
tail’s  firewood.  I scanned  the  grayish- 
black  bark,  covering  every  square  inch, 
but  saw  nothing.  We  stepped  closer, 
this  time  with  Ken  pointing,  but  no 
matter  how  hard  1 strained  my  eyes,  I 
couldn’t  see  a nest.  We  took  another 
step,  and  at  last  1 saw  the  small  rounded 
depression  and  tour  brownish-black 
speckled  eggs.  We  had  discovered  a 
killdeer  nest. 

1 have  always  marveled  at  the  kill- 
deer. Its  long  toothpick-size  legs  and 
two  black  bands  against  a white  breast 
and  tannish-brown  upper  body  make 
it  quite  an  attractive  bird.  It  does, 
though,  seem  to  he  a misfit  in  rural, 
upland  settings.  A member  of  the  Plo- 
ver Family,  whose  relatives  enjoy  shore- 


lines, the  killdeer  prefers  pasture  land  and 
plowed  fields  instead.  In  fact,  I recall  days 
when  10  or  more  would  trail  behind  freshly 
plowed  ground,  finding  an  easy  feast  on 
worms  and  grubs. 

Aside  from  the  bird’s  appearance,  its 
nest  also  makes  the  killdeer  an  unusual 
bird.  Like  its  relatives  that  live  along  bar- 
ren beaches,  killdeer  are  drawn  to  open 
areas  with  little  or  no  vegetation.  Along 
well-traveled  gravel  roads  leading  to  public 
picnicking  areas,  old  railroad  beds,  plowed 
ground,  and  yes,  even  on  piles  of  tree  bark 
are  the  kinds  of  places  killdeer  may  be 
found  nesting.  Their  only  criteria  seems  to 
he  a location  where  their  eggs  blend  in  well 
with  the  surrounding  environment.  Idu- 
mans  are  ot  little  threat  to  their  nests,  and 
they  cope  rather  well  with  any  intruders. 

A killdeer’s  nest  takes  little  prepara- 
tion. It’s  simply  a slight  depression  in  the 
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ground,  either  unlined  or  with  assorted 
debris.  Once  the  last  of  four  eggs  are  laid, 
incubation  begins  and  by  both  sexes.  For 
25  days,  the  pair  waits  for  the  young  to 
hatch.  Precocial,  the  newly  hatched  birds 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest  immediately  in 
search  of  food  and  cover.  The  parents  will 
continue  to  brood  their  young,  to  protect 
them  from  rain  and  chilly  summer  nights.  If 
there  is  a second  brood,  the  female  will  do 
the  incubating  alone,  while  the  male  takes 
care  of  the  first  fledglings. 

The  killdeer  has  a distinctive  call,  and 
once  recognized,  there  is  no  mistaking  it  for 
any  other  bird.  Its  commonly-heard  call  is 
said  to  resemble  its  name  — a shrill,  high 
pitched  “kideah.”  When  the  males  arrive 
on  the  breeding  grounds,  usually  in  March, 
this  call  is  often  used  in  their  quest  to 
attract  mates  and  then  during  the  court- 
ship ritual.  However,  if  alarmed  for  any 
reason,  the  stutter  call,  a series  of  quick 
repetitious  notes  is  vocalized. 

When  the  young  have  reached  the  fledg- 
ling stage,  the  pup-pup  call  is  the  parents’ 
way  to  reassemble  the  group.  It  also  alerts 
human  observers  that  young  are  nearby. 

Aside  from  these  basic  calls,  killdeer 
exert  body  movements  exhibiting  domi- 
nance. For  instance,  in  the  “horizontal- 
run,”  birds  are  seen  chasing  one  another; 
while  the  “collar-show”  is  when  they  lift 
their  heads  to  show  off  their  black  collars. 
Another  interesting  characteristic  of  the 
killdeer  is  the  scraping  movement.  In  this 
body  position,  the  breast  nearly  touches 
the  ground  with  the  tail  facing  upright. 
The  male  then  kicks  its  legs  as  if  scraping 
out  a depression  for  nesting  or,  on  occa- 
sion, toss  small  stones  or  other  debris  over 
its  back.  This  is  one  sure  way  to  get  a 
female’s  attention  as  courtship  and  nest- 
building draw  near.  In  cases  of  mild  alarm, 
the  killdeer  will  be  seen  bobbing  — a rapid 
lifting  of  the  head. 

Ken  and  I kept  a keen  eye  on  our  tree- 
hark  killdeer  nest,  checking  it  almost  daily. 
When  we  got  the  full  attention  of  the  pair, 
we  knew  the  hatching  debut  was  not  far  off. 


Typically,  an  adult  would  fly  in  small 
circles,  land  a few  yards  from  the  nest, 
then  go  into  a broken  wing  act.  With 
one  wing  flapping  on  the  ground  and 
tail  spread,  the  bird  did  its  best  to 
convince  us  it  was  injured  and  distract 
us  from  the  nest.  Not  wanting  to  alarm 
the  pair  any  further,  we  left. 

Finally,  our  waiting  came  to  an  end. 
Early  one  morning,  four  miniature 
adults  replaced  the  eggs.  The  egg  shells 
had  already  been  removed  from  the 
nest  by  the  time  we  discovered  the 
grand  event.  They  were  the  most  ador- 
able little  birds  I had  ever  seen.  Ken 
was  able  to  quickly  photograph  them 
before  they  scampered  for  cover.  We 
watched  them  disappear  from  sight, 
and  listened  to  the  pup-pup  call  as  the 
parents  gathered  them  together.  We 
would  never  see  them  again. 

While  other  nature  enthusiasts  get 
excited  when  the  first  robin  appears,  1 
am  thrilled  when  I hear  “kideah”  from 
the  skies  or  farm  fields  near  our  wet- 
lands. I enjoy  their  companionship  on 
my  outdoor  ventures.  Come  Septem- 
ber, they  will  gather  in  flocks  to  head 
southward.  Mixing  with  plovers,  sand- 
pipers and  yellowlegs,  some  flocks  may 
travel  to  South  America  for  the  win- 
ter. 

As  sure  as  the  seasons  change,  I 
know  the  killdeers  will  return,  and  I 
will  once  again  be  blessed  with  their 
presence.  What  a privilege  to  have  a 
misfit  plover  in  the  countrysides  of 
Pennsylvania.  □ 
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It’s  hard  to  believe  the  largest  roadless  area  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  14  miles  of  wild 
forest  unbroken  by  habitation,  is  a mere  30  minutes 
north  of  Harrisburg. 

Capital  City 
Wilderness 

By  John  D.  Taylor 

P SECOND  MOUNTAIN  we 
went,  plodding  along  like  a string 
of  pack  mules  on  a western  mountain 
trail.  We  — seven  Boy  Scouts  and 
rune  adults,  including  four  fathers  and 
live  leaders  ot  T roop  3 5 , from  St.  J ohn’s 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Red  Lion 
— were  hound  for  Rausch  Gap,  the 
group’s  first  campsite  on  a three-day 
hackpacking  trip  along  the  Appala- 
chian Trail,  into  St.  Anthony’s  Wil- 
derness, one  of  the  largest  wild  areas  in 
the  East. 

Just  a few  hours  before,  we  were 
standing  in  the  parking  lot  of  the 
church,  loading  gear,  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  wedge  a hig  pot,  a box  of 
Pop  Tarts,  drink  mix  and  a box  of  soup 
mix  on  top  of  the  personal  gear  which 
already  stuffed  our  packs.  Now,  on  the 
trail,  the  pot  rattled  against  a mess  kit 
inside  the  pack,  lug-soled  hoots  scraped 
rocks,  shoulder  straps  and  hip  belts 
groaned,  protesting  the  load.  But  most 
of  us  didn’t  notice;  we’re  too  busy 
enjoying  just  being  here,  being  on  the 
trail. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  way 
between  the  Appalachian  T rail  access 
at  Rt.  443,  near  Lickdale  and  Rausch 
Gap,  the  trail  turns,  drops  off  Second 
Mountain,  and  winds  into  the  head  of 


THEAPPALACHIANTRAILascending  Second 
Mountain.  It  cuts  across  1 4 states,  including 
sections  of  southcentral  and  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Stony  Creek  Valley.  Here,  the  moist  air  is 
filled  with  the  buzz  of  concentrated  insect 
life  and  the  brush  is  closer,  denser,  along 
the  trail.  It  feels  like  two  backpackers  would 
he  unable  to  pass  one  another. 

We  came  into  this  section  of  the  trail 
separated;  the  group’s  faster  hikers  already 
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across  Stony  Creek,  and  the  main  contin- 
gent headed  toward  the  stream. 

Scout  Joshua  Frey,  was  first  in  line, 
followed  hy  Assistant  Scoutmaster  Boh 
Meneely,  the  trip’s  organizer,  Terry  Grim 
and  his  son  Dirk  — on  their  first  Boy  Scout 
outing  — Carl  Grove,  a father.  Scoutmas- 
ter Gene  Garner,  Boh 
Stahley  and  his  son  Mike. 

Suddenly,  Meneely 
and  Frey  stopped. 

“There’s  a bear  up 
ahead,”  Meneely  said. 

A bear,  maybe  300 
pounds,  stood  across  the 
middle  of  the  trail,  look- 
ing at  us.  We  were  looking 
back,  of  course,  equally  cu- 
rious. Word  went  quickly  down 
the  line,  and  everyone  started  scrunching 
up  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  big  black  form. 

Meanwhile,  the  bear,  tr>'ing  to  under- 
stand what  the  long,  multi-colored  cater- 
pillar-thing  coming  down  the  trail  was, 
decided  it  could  think  better  sitting,  so  it 
parked  its  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  trail 
and  continued  to  stare  at  us. 


Brave  at  the  sight  of  a bear  that 
didn’t  fear  us,  we  moved  forward.  We 
edged  to  within  about  30  yards  of  the 
bruin  when  Scoutmaster  Gene  Gar- 
ner, enthusiastic  about  getting  the 
bear’s  photograph,  decided  to  close 
the  distance  for  a flash  picture  — nec- 
essary in  the  darkening 
woods. 

When  Garner  went 
forward,  the  hear  ran. 
The  last  we  saw  of  it 
was  a bobbing  black 
spot  moving  quickly 
through  the  woods. 

The  rest  of  the  hike 
turned  out  to  he  as 
eventful  as  its  begin- 
ning. We  shared  the  sto- 
ries of  through-hikers  at  Rausch  Gap 
Shelter  and  Saturday  morning  ate  a 
drippy  Pop  Tarts  and  Tang  breakfast 
on  the  small  gobbler’s  roost  knob  camp- 
site. 

Back  on  the  trail  we  talked  about 
everything  from  politics  to  what  sort 
of  tree  we  were  looking  at.  We  saw 
Yellow  Creek’s  ruins  and  savored  a 
soggy  macaroni  and  cheese  and  Spam 
dinner,  with  cheese  cake  for  dessert, 
under  a tarp  put  up  moments  before 
the  heaviest  rain  tell  Saturday  evening. 

Everyone  had  a good  time  — de- 
spite the  rain  that  accompanied  us 
until  we  came  out  of  the  woods  Sunday 
afternoon.  But  it  was  the  boys’  good 
spirits,  ever>’one’s  willingness  and  co- 
operation along  the  trail  that  was  most 
impressive,  the  outstanding  part  ot  the 
trip. 

W ilderness  has  a way  of  working  its 
spirit  into  people  like  that.  The  sooth- 
ing murmur  of  a woods  humming  with 
life  has  the  opposite  effect  that  traffic, 

POINT  where  the  Appalachian  Trail 
crosses  the  headwaters  of  Stony  Creek. 
A black  bear  was  spotted  in  this  area 
just  up  Second  Mountain  from  this 
location  by  our  group. 


Deer,  turkey, 
squirrel  and  bear 
hunting 
opportunities 
abound  in  SGLs 
2 1 0 and  211. 
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production  line  machinery,  and  hlar- 
ing  televisions  and  radios  have  on  a 
person. 

The  fact  that  there  is  such  a wilder- 
ness  30  minutes  north  of  the  state 
capitol  may  surprise  some  people,  but 
it’s  true.  Wedged  into  the  southern 
half  of  State  Game  Lands  211,  St. 
Anthony’s  Wilderness  is  14  miles  of 
wild  forest  “unbroken  by  habitation,” 
according  to  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Guide;  “the  largest  roadless  area  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,”  writes 
Carolyn  Hoffman,  in  Fifty  Hikes  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Edward  Garvey, 
dean  of  the  through-hikers  who  have 
walked  the  entire  Appalachian  Trail, 
called  St.  Anthony’s  “one  of  the  most 
beautiful  areas  on  the  entire  trail.” 

Evidence  of  former  inhabitants  is 
everywhere,  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
location.  Rausch  Gap,  for  example, 
was  a thriving  community  until  the 
1850s.  It  even  had  a Catholic  mission. 
Today,  however,  the  only  signs  of  the 
community  are  the  stone  wall  founda- 
tions and  charcoal  hearths  — flat,  30- 


to  50-foot  circles  where  wood  was  burned 
to  make  charcoal  to  fuel  iron  furnaces. 

Victoria  Furnace,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  closer  to  the  Susquehanna 
and  a mile  and  a half  off  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  is  but  one  furnace  the  charcoal  from 
Rausch  Gap  fueled.  There,  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  “bootleg”  iron  goods 
kept  the  colonists  supplied.  The  English 
forbid  the  production  of  iron  goods,  to  keep 
firearms  and  cannons  out  of  colonial  hands. 

To  the  south,  at  Cold  Springs,  Philadel- 
phia Jesuits  once  owned  and  maintained  a 
school.  This  property  was  later  sold,  in  the 
1880s,  to  a Harrisburg  “syndicate”  for  a 
summer  hotel  where  patrons  could  indulge 
in  mineral  baths,  popular  at  the  time.  The 
foundation  of  a bath  house  can  still  be 
found  along  Stony  Creek  there. 

Then  there  is  the  cemetery  between  the 
headwaters  of  Stony  Creek  and  the  access 
road  that  parallels  the  stream.  It  is  the  final 
resting  place  of  John  Proud,  Andrew  Allen, 
and  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Blackwood.  Allen  and  Proud  died 
in  a gold  mining  accident.  Catherine  lived 
a year,  a month  and  seven  days. 

Mining  also  left  other  marks  on  the  area 
— a ribbon  of  rust-colored  water  flowing 
into  the  East  Branch  of  Rausch  Creek, 
which  flows  into  Stony  Creek’s  headwa- 
ters, something  such  a beautiful  place  can 
live  without. 

Mining  took  place  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  area  mined,  mostly  the  northeast- 
ern section,  was  serviced  by  a branch  of  the 
Reading  Railroad. 

Fortunately,  Dauphin  County’s  Trout 
Unlimited  Chapter  and  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity are  working  on  a mine  acid  abate- 
ment program.  Water  diverted  from  the 
East  Branch  of  Rausch  flows  over  a cistern 
filled  with  crushed  limestone,  then  back 
into  the  stream,  which  reduces  acidity  in 

DESPITE  some  scars  left  on  St.  Anthony's 
due  to  past  coal  mining  efforts,  it  remains  a 
beautiful  place.  The  prettiest  scenery  is 
along  the  waters  that  flow  through  the 
area. 
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the  creek.  Brook  trout  swimming  in  the 
waters  below  the  cistern  were  evidence  the 
program  works. 

History  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  are 
just  two  ot  many  things  that  draw  visitors  to 
this  area. 

Are  you  looking  for  big  forest  hunting 
opportunities,  an  experience  hard  to  find 
outside  the  northern-tier  county  moun- 
tains? Give  47, 500-acre  SGLs  210  and  21 1 
a look. 

Deer,  turkey,  squirrel  and  bear  provide 
the  most  opportunities  for  the  hunter.  On 
SGL  211,  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  the 
Horseshoe  Trail  form  the  main  highways 
into  the  backcountry.  Smaller  trails  in- 
clude: Yellow  Springs,  Victoria,  Cold 
Springs,  Sandy  Spring,  Stone  Tower,  Rat- 
tling Run,  Water  Tank  and  Old  Stage.  To 
the  north,  on  SGL  210,  the  Greenland 
T rail  and  the  trails  connected  to  the  Weiser 
State  Forest  system  — DeHart  Reservoir 
Trail,  Hanover,  Hostler  Minnich  Hit  Spring 
Trail  and  Grimms  Trail  — offer  access  to 
the  backcountry. 

The  advantage  of  backcountry  hunting 
is  fewer  people,  uncommon  around  heavily 
populated  Harrisburg.  The  only  limitations 
are  how  far  you  can  walk  back  in  during  a 
day’s  time  and  how  far  you  are  willing  to 
drag  a buck  out.  In  general,  camping  is  not 
permitted  on  state  game  lands;  camping 
along  the  Appalachian  Trail  is  limited  to 
one-day  through-hiking  only. 

Anglers  will  find  that  Clarks  Creek  and 
Stony  Creek  provide  excellent  trout  fish- 
ing, especially  the  headwaters  of  Stony 
Creek  for  brook  trout  fishing. 

As  evidenced  by  our  hear  sighting,  na- 
ture enthusiasts  have  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  nature  walks  and  wildlife  observa- 
tion. Birders  should  find  the  area  good  for 
forest  species,  wetlands  species  and,  during 
migrations,  hawk  watching,  too. 

The  20-mile  railroad  grade  that  runs 
along  the  Stony  Creek  Valley  is  a great 
bicycling  trail.  Bicyclists  use  everything 
from  kids  bikes  to  high-tech  mountain 
bikes.  Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  is  a com- 


SCOUT  TROOP  35,  of  St.  John's  United 
Church  of  Christ  of  Red  Lion,  hiking 
along  the  Appalachian  Trail  between 
Rausch  Gap  and  Yellow  Creek. 

promise,  a dual  purpose  mountain  and 
street  bike  with  moderate  tires.  The 
trek  from  end  to  end  is  possible  in  halt 
a day,  but  it  is  a long  ride. 

St.  Anthony’s  and  SGLs  210  and 
2 1 1 represent  a great  place  to  get  away 
from  it  all,  to  backpack,  to  hike,  to 
observe  nature  and  wildlife,  to  hunt 
and  fish.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  “multiple  use”  public  lands  con- 
cept in  the  area.  Don’t  miss  a chance 
to  explore  this  area  and  find  out  what 
it  has  to  offer.  □ 


Detailed  maps  of  State  Game  Lands 
210  and  211  (and  all  other  state  game 
lands)  are  available  from  the  Game 
Commission  for  only  94  cents  each,  plus  6 
cents  state  sales  tax.  Write  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797,  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  a 
map  order  form  which  covers  all  our  maps. 
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New  Deer  Management 
Units  Proposed 


As  ANNOUNCED  in  last  month’s 
L.  issue,  the  agency  is  beginning 
the  process  that  may  ultimately  lead 
to  new  deer  management  units.  This 
year  biologists  will  begin  gathering 
data  necessary  to  replace  the  county 
management  unit  system  with  a laew 
one  based  on  habitat  and  other  land- 
use  factors. 

County  units  have  been  used  to 
manage  deer  since  the  early  1900s. 
This  system  provides  an  efficient  way 
— via  county  treasurers  — to  issue 
antlerless  licenses,  and  it’s  one  hunt- 
ers  are  familiar  with.  The  new  units, 
however,  are  based  upon  biological 
and  land-use  factors,  which  will  enable 
the  agency  to  better  manage  deer.  The 
new  units  are  based  upon  the  amount 
and  age  of  forest  land  (quality  of  avail- 
able habitat),  human  populations  and 
development,  public  land  acreage,  and 
hunter  access  to  the  land  deer  inhabit. 

The  proposed  units  are  quite  a de- 
parture from  county  units.  In  the  new 
plan,  some  counties  would  he  part  of 
four  different  management  units  and 
some  management  units  will  comprise 
all  or  portions  of  several  counties.  Yet 
because  roads  and  rivers,  not  county 
lines,  will  serve  as  unit  boundaries  the 
new  units  will  he  much  more  identifi- 
able to  hunters  afield. 

“The  new  units  will  greatly  en- 
hance our  habitat-based  deer  manage- 
ment capabilities,  something  hunters, 
foresters  and  farmers  have  repeatedly 
asked  lot  over  the  years,”  said  Cal 
DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment director.  “Counties  have  been 
used  for  as  long  as  they  have  because 
they  simplify  the  distribution  of  ant- 


Byj  oe  Kosack, 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


lerless  deer  licenses  and  are  hunter-friendly. 
But  there’s  a better  way  to  manage  deer. 
We  believe  this  new  management  unit  plan 
IS  the  answer” 

For  years  many  sportsmen,  natural  re- 
source managers,  farmers  and  municipal 
officials  have  encouraged  the  agency  to 
replace  the  political,  county  unit  system 
with  a habitat-based  system.  Some  sug- 
gested smaller  units  within  counties,  while 
others  recommended  larger  units.  In  a re- 
cent survey  of  1,500  hunters,  a majority 
said  they  preferred  habitat-based  deer  man- 
agement units. 

Smaller  management  units,  according 
to  Executive  Director  Donald  C.  Madl,  are 
unrealistic.  “The  Game  Commission 
doesn’t  have  the  tesources  to  micto-man- 
age  the  deer  herd,”  Madl  noted.  “It’s  not 
practical  ot  feasible,  and  hunters  surely 
don’t  want  further  restrictions  on  where 
they  can  hunt.  Going  to  smaller  units 
would  require  astronomical  expenses  and 
manpower  to  start  and  maintain,  and,  more 
to  the  point,  it  would  not  result  in  better 
deer  managment  or  deer  hunting.” 

Previous  endeavors  to  tevamp  deer 
management  units  have  never  attracted 
broad-based  support.  The  long-standing 
concern  about  replacing  the  county  format 
has  been  that  the  gains  weten’t  worth  the 
costs. 

Today  the  outlook  is  diffetent. 

“Changing  to  management  units  delin- 
eated by  habitat  composition  is  worth  our 
time  and  effort,”  DuBrock  said.  “It’s  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  ways  at  our  disposal 
to  improve  an  already  successful  deer  man- 
agement program  and,  simultaneously,  in- 
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crease  hunter  satisfac- 
tion. Many  sportsmen 
have  already  com- 
mented on  the  ex- 
panded hunting  oppor- 
tunities the  new  pro- 
posal promises.” 

The  proposed  plan, 
which  divides  the  state 
into  17  units,  is  similar 
to  a proposal  consid- 
ered hy  the  agency  in 
the  mid-1980s.  The 
biggest  difference  be- 
tween that  plan, 
though,  and  the  latest 
is  the  inclusion  of  local 
task  forces,  one  of  the  new  proposal’s  stron- 
gest selling  points. 

In  conjunction  with  a new  management 
unit  system  is  the  formation  of  task  forces 
comprised  of  hunters,  farmers,  foresters, 
businessmen,  legislators,  municipal  officials 
and  others.  Each  of  these  task  forces  will 
he  responsible  for  developing,  hy  consen- 
sus, a deer  population  goal  for  its  unit,  and 
will  meet  periodically  to  deliberate  and 
measure  progress  toward  the  goal.  As  long 
as  a unit’s  habitat  can  support  the  desired 
deer  population,  the  agency  will  develop 
antlerless  allocations  designed  to  maintain 
or  move  toward  it. 

“By  getting  local  people  actively  in- 
volved in  the  antlerless  allocation  process, 
this  new  approach  will  he  much  more  ac- 
commodating to  the  public”  explained 
Madl.  “It’s  a step  forward  for  deer  manage- 
ment and  a chance  for  more  people  than 
ever  to  participate.” 

The  earliest  the  new  management  unit 
system  could  he  implemented  appears  to 
he  the  year  20C1 . But  before  that  can  hap- 
pen, the  commissioners  must  adopt  the 
new  unit  system.  At  present,  only  the  con- 
cept and  the  data  collection  needed  to 
make  the  transition  have  been  approved. 
Implementation  of  the  new  system  must 
still  be  approved,  and  that  likely  won’t  be 
considered  for  a few  years. 


UNDER  the  current  proposal,  17  habitat-based  units, 
delineated  by  major  highways  and  rivers,  will  replace  the 
traditonal,  county-based  system  for  managing  deer.  This 
will  improve  deer  management  and  enhance  hunting 
opportunities  for  sportsmen. 

In  addition,  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  on  the  new  management 
unit  plan.  It  includes; 

•Finalizing  management  unit 
boundaries; 

•Modifying  the  current  system  for 
issuing  antlerless  licenses  for  new 
units; 

•Determining  just  how  Special 
Regulations  Areas  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  system; 

•Establishing  a procedure  for  select- 
ing task  force  members; 

•Obtaining  forest  age  class  and 
acreage  data  for  each  new  unit. 

The  PGC  is  currently  seeking  pub- 
lic input  on  the  new  units.  It  has  also 
begun  work  to  integrate  the  new  sys- 
tem into  the  current  deer  harvest  re- 
porting program.  A map  of  the  new 
units  will  appear  in  the  1996-97  Hunt- 
ing and  Trapping  Digest,  and  begin- 
ning this  year  hunters  will  be  asked  to 
identify  not  only  the  county  and  town- 
ship in  which  they  took  a deer,  but  also 
the  new  management  unit. 

Comments  on  the  new  deer  man- 
agement units  should  be  directed  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Bu- 
reau of  Wildlife  Management,  Dept. 
NDMU,  20C1  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrn- 
burg,  PA  1711C-9797.  □ 
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Getting  Involved 

By  Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor 


'IT  THAT  CAN  YOU  do  to  help 
V V wildlife?”  It  asked  this  question 
yout  tesponse  would  probably  go  some- 
thing like  this.  “Oh,  I couldn’t  really 
help  them.  1 don’t  have  any  training  or 
ideas  of  what  to  do.  I do  like  to  watch 
wild  animals,  though.” 

Unfortunately,  if  more  of  us  who 
appreciate  wild  animals  don’t  do  some- 
thing to  help  them,  we  and  future 
generations  won’t  have  them  to 

enjoy. 


-'yoetr  ' 


You  don’t  have  to  be  a biologist  or  a 
conservation  officer  to  help.  Here  are  a few 
simple  suggestions  that  anybody  can  do. 

Wildlife  — just  like  humans  — need 
four  things  to  survive:  food,  water,  cover 
and  space.  This  is  called  habitat  which  is 
where  they  live.  If  you  take  away  any  of 
those  four  elements,  the  animals  will  not 
survive.  Habitat  destruction  is  the  number 
one  cause  for  the  decline  of  animal  popula- 
tions. With  the  human  population  con- 
stantly increasing,  the  animal’s  habitat  suf- 
fers. In  other  words,  our  habitat  increases, 
the  animals’  habitat  decreases. 

To  help  wildlife,  or  minimize  or  offset 
habitat  loss,  you  should  be  familiar  with  the 
animals’  needs. 

Finding  out  about  a particular  animal’s 
basic  needs  is  really  easy.  The  Game 
Commission  has  a series  of  bro- 
chures entitled  “Wildlife  Notes.” 
Short  and  informative,  they  tell  a 
great  deal  about  each  species’  char- 
acteristics and  food  and  cover  needs. 
Read  about  wildlife  and  wild  ani- 
mals in  Game  News. 

For  more  information,  join  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  National  Wild 

Turkey  Federation,  Pennsylvania  Deer 
Association,  any  of  the  various  conservan- 
cies or  any  other  active  conservation  orga- 
nizations. The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, for  example,  has  a detailed  program 
called  “Backyard  Habitat”  that  demon- 
strates how  to  attract  wildlife,  even  for 
those  who  have  a small  lot  in  the  city. 

Attend  seminars  and  support  conserva- 
tion projects  in  your  area.  Seek  out  active 
sportsmen  clubs  that  get  involved  in  resto- 
ration projects  and  youth  programs. 

For  a more  hands-on  approach,  get  in- 
volved in  a habitat  improvement  project. 
Brush  piles,  for  example,  are  easily  built  by 
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gathering  all  dead  limbs  and  branches  that 
have  fallen  over  time.  Start  by  placing 
larger  logs  in  a crisscross  pattern  on  the 
bottom  and  keep  adding  limbs  to  make  the 
pile  about  four  feet  high  by  eight  feet  around. 
(Never  cut  live  trees  to  make  habitat  piles. ) 

Discarded  Christmas  trees  make  excel- 
lent  cover  for  wildlife.  Contact  your  local 
Boy  Scout  Troop  for  help.  They’re  always 
involved  in  community  service  and  con- 
servation projects.  Constructing 
habitat  piles  will  provide  wildlife 
with  cover  and  protection  from 
predators  such  as  hawks,  owls 
and  cats.  Don’t  cut  down 
“snags”  when  cutting 
firewood.  Snags  are 
dead  or  dying  trees.  "" 

They  nourish  and 
house  many  species 
of  animals  from  in- 
sects to  bears. 

If  you  have  a pet, 
you  can  help  wildlife 
just  by  not  letting 
your  pet  roam  free. 

House  cats,  particu- 
larly, can  wreak  havoc  on  wildlife  popula- 
tions. Cats  are  killers  by  nature,  they  don’t 
kill  rabbits  or  birds  just  for  food.  They 
simply  follow  natural  instincts.  A study 
done  in  Wisconsin  indicates  that  domestic 
cats  kill  19  million  song  birds  and  140,000 
game  birds  in  a single  year,  in  Wisconsin 
alone. 

Each  spring  the  Game  Commission  sells 
seedlings  and  a special  seed  mix  for  wildlife. 
Look  for  sales  information  in  this  month’s 
“Conservation  News.” 

Include  red  nectar-bearing  flowers  in 
your  gardens  to  attract  hummingbirds  and 
butterflies.  Holly  bushes  are  a beautiful 
addition  to  your  yard  and  provide  lots  of 
food  and  excellent  cover  for  wildlife.  Dog- 
wood trees  feed  at  least  40  species  of  song- 
birds, in  addition  to  rabbits,  deer,  squirrels 
and  a variety  of  game  birds. 

Take  a walk  in  the  woods  and  plant  an 
apple  tree.  How  can  you  plant  an  apple 


tree?  Easy.  Every  time  you  go  out,  eat 
an  apple  and  bury  the  core.  Take  the 
heel  of  your  boot  and  dig  a small  hole, 
put  the  core  in  and  cover  it.  Most  seeds 
won’t  grow,  but  if  just  a few  start  to 
grow  each  year,  over  a short  period  of 
time,  a lot  of  apple  trees  will  be  provid- 
ing food  for  wildlife. 

Environmental  education  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Children 
are  never  too  young  to  learn 
about  the  environment  and 
conservation.  J ust  make  sure  that 
they  learn  the  facts.  Encourage 
your  schools  to  incorporate  natu- 
ral resource  management  and 
conservation  education  pro- 
grams into  their  curricula. 
Attend  county 
envirothons  for 
firsthand  informa- 
tion; county  extension 
office  have  dates.  Attend 
Hunter-Trapper 
Education  classes. 
You’ll  be  surprised 
how  much  you’ll  learn. 

Pick  up  litter,  and  by  all  means 
don’t  litter  yourself.  When  you  ven- 
ture outdoors,  the  only  thing  you  want 
to  leave  behind  is  your  footprints. 
When  driving,  obey  the  speed  limit  to 
avoid  collisions  with  animals.  If  you’re 
a hunter,  know  and  obey  the  game 
laws.  If  you  find  what  appears  to  be  an 
orphaned  animal,  leave  it  in  the  wild. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least;  you 
won’t  be  helping  wildlife  by  joining 
anti-hunting  or  animal  rights  groups. 
Anti’s  deal  with  emotions.  People  who 
are  concerned  and  really  care  about 
wildlife  deal  with  the  facts. 

In  this  brief  article  1 have  given  you 
some  basic  ideas  on  how  to  help  wild- 
life. The  next  time  someone  asks  you, 
“What  can  be  done  to  help  wildlife?” 
You  can  say,  “1  know  how  to,  and  do, 
help  wildlife.  Let  me  show  you 
how.”  □ 
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The  misty  woods  lies  pale  and  broken, 
weary  from  the  relentless  storms  of  a brutal 
and  vandalous  winter.  The  carpet  of  leaves  has  been 
compressed  into  thin  and  ragged  mats  hy  a sea  of  snow  and  ice. 
A gentle  breeze  sends  not  a single  leaf  adrift,  hut  only  lifts  the  tips  of  oak  leaves 
from  the  wind-enameled  earth.  Powerful  winter  gales  have  rolled  the  land  upon 
itself,  driving  the  crumbled  detritus  of  the  uplands  into  every  crack  and  crevice. 
All  the  varied  hues  of  the  forest  are  reduced  to  a nameless  monochrome;  even  the 
acorn-shiny  coat  of  a gray  squirrel  appears  dull  and  faded.  Sun-bleached  windfalls 
lie  tilted  and  scattered  like  long  pale  hones  cracked  and  sucked  clean  by  some 
great  predator.  But  in  this  sere  and  tattered  landscape  a wondrous  refrain,  older 
than  the  land  itself,  sings  of  life  and  of  life  to  come. 

Clear  water  percolates  upwards,  trickling  and  gurgling  from  every  pore  on  the 
skin  of  the  mountains.  Violent  winter  storms  have  been  stored  and  filtered  and 
are  now  gently  reissued  as  cold  sweet  water.  Water  ever  moving,  life-giving  rivu- 
lets building,  now  flowing,  feeding  fugitive  runs  and  familiar  creeks  and  on  to 
famous  rivers.  A recipe  for  spring  might  read;  Take  one  freeze-dried  mountain, 
add  water  and  sunshine,  then  stand  back. 

Water  music  plays  in  constant  refrain  to  the  manic  surge  of  myriad  life  forms 
bursting  forth,  each  adding  its  own  unique  song  to  the  chorus  of  life.  Nature  steps 
forth  boldly,  and  the  earnest  songs  of  courtship,  demarcation,  dominance  and 
even  joy  ring  through  the  uplands. 

Rising  above  all  other  voices  is  one  morning  serenade,  one  aubade  that  rolls 
upon  the  land  like  thunder  before  a warm  spring  rain  — the  gobble  of  the  wild 
turkey.  All  of  this  is  realized  by  the  spring  gobbler  hunter  who  replicates  crow 
calls,  owl  hoots,  turkey  yelps,  and  sometimes  steals  the  thunder  of  the  gobbler 
himself.  Although  these  calls  are  meant  to  locate  and  lure  a gobbler  to  within 
shotgun  range,  I believe  there  is  another  reason  for  adding  to  the  tumult  — 1 
think  this  is  the  hunter’s  way  of  joining  the  sylvan  choruses,  another  wild  voice 
rising  with  the  eternal  crescendo,  proclaiming  his  own  joy  at  being  alive. 
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The  spring  woodlands  are  replete  with 
nature’s  contrasting  themes  and  opposites  in 
balance.  Today  I find  an  especially  poignant  ex- 
ample  of  death  and  rebirth  lying  juxtaposed  and 
obvious.  1 stopped  to  admire  some  spring  beau- 
ties  — one  of  our  loveliest  wildflowers  — when 
1 noticed  several  sticking  up  through  the  ribcage 
of  a deer  skeleton.  A macabre  trellis  of  sorts, 
but  a stunning  image  that  describes  this  time- 
less theme  better  than  any  sculpture  or  verse. 


Green  is  the  color  most  associated  with  the  season 
but  red  attracts  all  the  attention  in  the  turkey  woods.  There 
are  many  variations  of  red,  and  during  the  last  two  days  1 
found  several  natural  versions  while  hanging  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a hermit  gobbler. 

1 studied  a big  pileated  woodpecker  up  close 
as  it  spiraled  woodenly  around  a tilted  snag.  Its 
wide-eyed  vacuous  stare  and  maniacal  laugh 
are  humorously  appropriate  for  a creature  that 
jackhammers  trees  with  such  tremendous 
force.  It  is  a handsome  bird,  and  its  crest  is  a 
pure  and  brilliant  vermilion. 

The  red  fox  1 saw  running  along  an  old  stone  wall  was  not 
red  at  all  but  blond  and  tan  and  vaguely  rusty.  The  scarlet 
tanager,  however,  really  is  scarlet,  and  brings  an  exotic, 
tropical  flavor  to  the  uplands.  Scores  of  red  efts,  the  ter- 
restrial, sub-adult  stage  of  spot- 
ted newts,  litter  the  mossy 
trails  — 1 have  never 


seen  so  many  congre- 
gated in  one  place.  1 
hold  one  up  to  the  light 
and  watch  its  heart  ham- 
mer. Red  efts  really  aren’t  red 
but  more  of  an  orange  color. 

Now  turkey  hunters  will  say  that  the 
crimson  head  and  wattles  of  a gobbler  is 
the  most  vibrant  red  in  the  woods,  but  even  this 
color  paled  to  the  red  color  of  my  face  after  1 care- 
lessly flushed  the  hermit  gobbler  that  was  sneaking  in 
silently  from  behind  to  my  earlier  hen  yelps. 
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Ominous  clouds  find  me  far 
hack  in  some  new  territory.  As 
I hurry  along  the  trail,  look- 
ing for  a place  to  put  on  my 
rain  poncho  and  wait  out  the 
storm,  I trip  on  a root  or 
something,  hut  when  1 look 
hack  1 notice  that  it’s  arc- 
shaped and  appears  manmade. 

It’s  an  old  twisted  horseshoe.  I 
remove  it  from  the  earth  with 
much  difficulty.  I hunker  down  in  a 
windfall  as  an  inky  sky  scuttles  impossibly  low  and  light- 
ning snaps  and  cracks  across  the  hig  flat.  The  air  is  warm 
and  sweet,  like  the  hreath  of  a hahy  asleep  on  your  shoulder.  A grouse 
drums  from  far  off  or  nearhy  — an  odd,  primal  sound  that  prolongs  the  tailings  of  each 
peal  of  thunder. 

The  rain  doesn’t  sweep  down  the  valley  as  I had  expected  hut  hursts  straight  down 
with  terrific  force.  I’m  dry  under  the  hig  poncho  and  hold  the  shoe  out  and  watch  it 
wash  clean.  1 like  to  find  the  odd  treasure  in  the  woods:  turtle  shells,  feathers,  arrow- 
heads, tiny  antique  cohalt  blue  bottles  that  my  wife  puts  on  a window  sill.  The  rain  slows 
to  a drizzle  and  I put  the  shoe  in  my  pack,  not  even  considering  the  proverbial  good 
luck.  This  morning,  in  this  great  gobbler  woods  washed  by  warm  rains,  the  moment 
overflowing  with  the  splendor  of  the  season,  I feel  fortunate  enough,  and  answer  a thun- 
derclap with  a wild  gobble  of  my  own. 


Stretching  out  before  me  is  an  endless  panorama  of  rolling 
hills,  an  undulating  sea  of  green  and  gold  scumbled  under  layers 
of  translucent  mists.  Crows  hark  and  bark  and  lie  to  each  other, 
and  from  afar  a turkey  gobbles.  Immediately,  and  directly  below,  a 
sharp  double-gobble  travels  like  a hot  charge  along  a 
wire  fastened  to  my  spine.  Jolted  into  action  I cluck 
twice  and  the  gobbler  follows  the  invisible  wire  to  my 
gun. 

For  a while  I study  the  bird,  admiring  the  colorful 
mosaics  of  its  feathers,  trying  to  read  the  saga  of  its  life 
in  the  cryptic  vermiculations  of  its  big  fan.  Fallen  samu- 
rai, fierce  and  ornately  resplendent  in  life,  noble  yet  in 
death.  A gobbler  may  fall  to  the  gun  but  its  gobble  never 
dies  — it  lives  on  in  the  se- 
creted eggs  of  the 
hen,  and  forever 
in  the  deep  hol- 
lows and  wooded 
amphitheaters 
within  the  heart  of 
the  hunter. 
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NESTING  CAVITIES,  above,  are  cut  to  the  proper 
depth  and  size  in  a soon-to-be  waterfowl  condo. 
Note,  right,  the  height  of  condo  and  number  of 
potential  nesting  sites.  Fruits  of  his  labor  as  Ned 
Weston,  bottom,  holds  duck  eggs  laid  in  the 
cavity  of  one  of  his  waterfowl  condos. 


By  Land  Managem  i 

Photos  by  Northwd 
Education  Supij 

SUPPLYING  waterfowl  and  othe  i 
the  most  helpful  and  cost-effick 
the  Northwest  Region,  with  its  mar  i 
devote  a great  deal  of  time  building  i 
A couple  of  years  ago  we  got  an  ! 
killed  hy  the  gypsy  moth  to  make  It 
make,  aesthetically  pleasing  arid  dr  |' 
tant  species,  and  we  put  a tin  cap  or  ji 
a condo  may  last  up  to  25  years;  a J 
requires  some  annual  maintenancti 
install  a piece  of  hardware  cloth  or  1 1 
hole,  so  the  young  wood  ducks  can  i ' 
the  trunk  to  serve  as  predator  guan  | 
In  seven  condos  we  had  erected  n-ji 
three  produceri  two;  two  produced  ( e 
owls,  kestrels  and  flickers  have  als(  s 
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Condos 


fficer  Ned  Weston 

on  Information  & 

I Regis  Senko 

' with  artificial  nesting  devices  is  one  of 
ices  we  can  do,  and  particularly  here  in 
id  areas,  my  food  and  cover  corps  and  1 
g and  monitoring  nest  boxes. 

Mse  some  of  the  many  white  oaks  trees 
fvl  condos.”  These  condos  are  easy  to 
;o.  White  oak  is  a particularly  rot-resis- 
i(e  to  give  it  more  protection.  We  figure 
ci.al  wooden  box  lasts  six  or  seven  and 
Jthe  only  other  thing  we  do  is  either 
I'W  grooves  inside  the  cavity  below  the 
) . and  wrap  aluminum  flashing  around 

;tjone  produced  three  wood  duck  broods; 
Jne  other,  none.  Tree  swallows,  screech 
hie  devices. 


CONDO  at  left  contains  six  nesting  cavities.  Ned 
Weston,  above,  shows  the  ease  at  which  cavities 
can  be  maintained  and  observed.  (Note  that  the 
condo  is  numerically  identified  for  study  purposes.) 
End  results,  below,  of  a successful  program. 
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Even  Higher  Authority 

Bedford  — I have  received  many  chuck- 
les  and  comments  about  mv  “Field  Note” 
last  Decemhet,  in  which  1 mentioned  my 
mother,  my  girlfriend,  Sara,  and  some  “crap- 
pie”  fillets.  From  now  on,  I’m  not  petmitted 
to  submit  any  “Notes”  without  prior  review 
by  not  just  my  regional  supervisor  hut,  you 
guessed  it,  Sara,  too. 

— WCO  Daniel  5.  Yahner,  Everett 

Good  Luck 

York  — It’s  nice  having  the  23rd  Class 
out  of  theTraining  School.  Now  they  have 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  us  to  get  a “Field 
Note”  in  Game  News. 

— WCO  Timothy  Smith,  York 


Long  Journey 

Bradford  — Eighty-four-year-old  Dick 
Denkenherger  from  Alba  was  turkey  hunt- 
ing on  Armenia  Mountain  when  he  no- 
ticed an  orange  object  up  in  a tree.  Curios- 
ity got  the  best  of  him;  he  climbed  the  tree 
and  retrieved  the  object  which  turned  out 
to  he  a balloon,  with  a message  attached 
that  said  it  had  been  released  in  Kentucky 
three  days  earlier  by  some  school  children. 

— WCO  William  Sower,  Troy 


Quality  Time 

Elk  — Last  January  my  state  vehicle 
was  on  a “two  hout  delay  system.”  After 
shutting  it  off,  I had  to  wait  nearly  two 
hours  before  it  would  start  again.  Although 
this  caused  some  inconveniences  — and 
some  words  possibly  never  before  heard  by 
wildlife  here  — the  time  was  not  wasted.  I 
used  the  “spare”  time  to  track  some  bob- 
cats, coyotes  and  othet  critters,  including  a 
fisher  that  1 notmally  wouldn’t  have  had 
the  time  to  do. 

— WCO  Harold  D.  Harshbarger, 
Kersey 

Plenty  To  Go  Around 

Clearfield  — A group  of  hunters  from 
Elorida  came  here  to  hunt  duting  the  sec- 
ond week  of  buck  season.  This  was  the  first 
time  they  had  hunted  here  and  within  the 
first  half-hour  of  the  hunt  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers passed  up  two  bucks  before  taking  a nice 
8-point.  They  all  saw  plenty  of  deer  and 
couldn’t  understand  why  anyone  would 
not  he  satisfied  with  the  number  of  deer  in 
the  area. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 

“This  Is  The  Life” 

Union  — Each  winter,  when  the  iced- 
over  waterways  provide  easy  access,  our 
Eood  and  Cover  Corps  personnel  check 
and  repair  waterfowl  nesting  devices  on 
our  wetland  areas.  They  determine  the 
number  of  devices  used  and  what  animals 
used  them.  Checking  a wood  duck  box  on 
SGL  317,  Wayne  Wall  discovered  a snooz- 
ing screech  owl.  I wondered  if  the  17 
meadow  vole  carcasses  the  owl  was  resting 
on  had  anything  to  do  with  why  it  appeared 
so  content. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 
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Think  About  It 

Lawrence  — Last  small  game  season  1 
saw  why  many  young  people  don’t  become 
involved  in  hunting.  1 found  two  brothers 
— both  under  16  — hunting  without  a 
guardian.  The  boys  said  they  begged  their 
father  to  take  them  rabbit  hunting,  but  he 
wanted  to  archery  hunt  alone.  It’s  a shame 
to  have  such  eager  youngsters  break  the  law 
because  of  a selfish  parent.  Take  a young 
hunter  afield  next  fall  — the  benefits  are 
amazing. 

— WCO  Jeffery  T.  Kendall,  New 
Castle 

Be  Careful 

Beaver  — In  the  spring  of  1994  a 23- 
pound  bobcat  was  hit  by  car  on  Route  5 1 . 
It  was  the  county’s  first  roadkilled  bobcat 
on  record.  In  the  fall  of  ’95  a 300-pound 
black  bear  became  our  first  roadkilled  bruin, 
and  about  one  coyote  a month  is  killed  on 
highways  here.  It  continues  to  amaze  me 
how  our  wildlife  adapts  to  the  public  and 
the  continuing  growth  of  civilization.  If 
only  people  could  adapt  to  wildlife  as 
quickly. 

— WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney,  Baden 

t 

Oldtimere 

Blair  — I’m  blessed  to  have  two  depu- 
ties working  for  me  who,  combined,  have 
over  75  years  of  service.  Sam  Dunkle,  33 
years,  and  Gerald  Stombaugh,  43  years, 
participate  in  many  phases  of  Commission 
activities.  Sam  notes  with  some  amuse- 
ment that  even  after  all  these  years,  he’s 
still  the  junior  partner  of  the  team. 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona 

That’s  The  Spirit 

Tioga  — The  day  after  Christmas  1 
checked  a father  and  his  1 3 -year-old  son  on 
SGL  37.  They  were  wearing  snowshoes  to 
get  around  in  the  15  inches  of  snow  and 
their  effort  was  rewarded  with  a grouse 
apiece. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Middlebury 
Center 


our  Northeast  Region  were  the  first  to  set 
foot  in  this  part  of  the  state  in  over  100 
years.  The  fisher  reintroduction  program  is 
a cooperative  effort  between  the  Game 
Commission  and  Penn  State  University. 
These  large  members  of  the  weasel  family 
prey  on  porcupines,  which  may  help  allevi- 
ate damage  to  our  forests. 

— WCO  William  Wasberman, 
Tunrhannocr 

Nature’e  Way 

Clinton  — Last  winter  1 responded  to  a 
call  about  a crippled  deer  lying  on  the 
frozen  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Arriving  at  the  scene  I was  surprised 
to  see  an  immature  bald  eagle  on  the  ice 
near  the  deer,  patiently  waiting  for  it  to 
die.  1 dispatched  the  deer  and  returned  the 
next  morning  to  find  the  eagle  feeding  on 
the  carcass  as  expected. 

— WCO  John  Wasberman,  Renovo 

History  Lesson 

Potter  — A 1920  Potter  Leader  Enter- 
prise newspaper  reported  that  Game  War- 
den Macintosh  was  pleased  with  the  most 
recent  big  game  season.  The  take  for  the 
county  that  year  was  37  bear,  20  bucks  and 
two  does.  This  past  season  1 checked  a 
camp  that  had  1 2 deer,  and  the  hunters  said 
there  were  no  deer  left. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragobta, 

COUDERBPORT 
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Overloaded 

Armstrcing  — Deputies  Mart  Pfeil  and 
Jack  Swigart  were  picking  up  roadkilled 
deer,  and  they  were  using  Matt’s  trailer. 
After  the  12th  or  13th  deer  was  loaded, 
jack  looked  out  the  mirror  and  saw  they 
were  leaving  a trail  of  blue  smoke.  It  seems 
the  springs  could  take  no  more;  the  fenders 
were  cutting  into  the  trailer  tires.  After 
bending  up  the  tenders,  the  deputies  dis- 
posed  of  the  deer,  hut  Matt  is  still  crying 
ahour  his  new  tires. 

— WCO  3arry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 


Other  Side  Of  The  Fence 

Training  School  — 1 checked  dozens 
of  hunters  in  the  field  last  fall,  hut  while 
hunting  over  our  Christmas  break,  1 got  a 
taste  of  my  own  medicine  as  Trainee 
Remensnyder  and  1 were  checked  by  the 
local  conservation  officer. 

— Trainee  George  J.  Miller 

Perseverance 

Elk  — Last  buck  season  many  hunters 
commented  about  the  lack  erf  deer,  or  that 
the  bucks  had  lost  their  antlers.  While 
patrerlling  on  the  last  hour  erf  the  last  day,  1 
nerted  little  hunting  pressure.  Perhaps  that 
explains  why  the  twer  antlered  deer  1 saw 
were  feeding  in  the  open  as  if  they  didn’t 
have  a care  in  the  world.  Then,  to  terp  it  erff, 
the  ernly  hunters  1 saw  had  a 7'pointer  and 
had  seen  three  other  bucks. 

— WCO  Richard  6.  Rodenhorn, 
Ridgway 


Wild  Bear  Chase 

Somerset  — The  evening  before  bear 
season.  Deputy  Darrell  Klink  learned  of  an 
illegally  killed  hear  hidden  under  a tarp  at 
a local  hunting  camp.  He  immediately  made 
several  phone  calls  and  then  headed  for  the 
scene.  1 had  received  information  on  the 
same  incident  and  had  called  a Maryland 
DNR  police  officer,  who  has  an  excellent 
deer/hear  dog,  to  stand  hy,  and  responded 
myself.  Darrell  was  first  to  arrive,  and  what 
he  found  was  a mounted  hear  head,  with  a 
1 994  deer  tag  in  its  ear,  under  a tarp,  on  top 
of  a vehicle.  The  hunters  in  camp  quickly 
came  out  laughing,  and  explained  that 
they  were  playing  a prank  on  some  friends 
due  in  camp  later  that  day.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  many  wild  chases  we  run  on  during 
the  season,  making  the  job  just  that  much 
more  stressful. 

— WCO  John  G.  Smith,  Salisbury 


Not  So  Easy 

Training  School  — One  of  the  require- 
ments  of  a trainee  is  to  he  able  to  identify  at 
least  100  common  birds  of  the  state.  For 
several  weeks  we  spent  so  much  time  view- 
ing and  studying  well  over  200  slides  it  got 
to  where  we  knew  the  birds  by  the  type  of 
tree  they  were  perched  in,  the  fence  posts 
they  sat  cm,  and  even  the  way  they  were 
perched  on  barbed  wire  fences.  Imagine 
the  puzzled  looks  on  our  faces  when  the 
instructors  brought  in  all  new  slides  for  the 
exam. 

— Trainee  Bradley  D.  Kreider 

Too  Big  To  Tackle 

Luzerne  — While  working  on  a night 
patrol  Trainee  Rob  Minnich  said  “Look,  a 
spotlighter.”  The  light  appeared  to  be  head- 
ing in  our  direction,  and  upcm  further  in- 
vestigation, we  discovered  that  the  light 
was  being  cast  by  a large  freight  train.  1 
assured  Roh  that  we  were  not  going  to 
attempt  to  stop  it. 

— WCO  Joberh  G.  Wenzel  HI,  Bear 
Creek 
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Not  Your  Ordinary  Patient 

Schuylkill  — I have  often  found  my- 
self doing  strange  things  while  performing 
the  duties  of  a WCO,  but  1 thought  1 
topped  them  all  when  some  deputies  and  1 
wheeled  a bear  on  a gurney  through  a local 
hospital.  We  were  taking  it  to  the  autopsy 
room  near  the  morgue  for  an  examination 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death.  1 must 
admit,  1 was  awful  tempted  to  remove  the 
sheet  covering  the  bear  and  watch  the  faces 
of  the  hospital  staff  as  we  rolled  by.  Inci- 
dentally, the  bear  died  from  a .22  caliber 
bullet  and  a suspect  has  been  identified. 

— WCO  Steve  Howek,  Pine  Grove 

Fred  Flintstone? 

Perry  — We  had  a young  man  testify 
for  us  at  a Wildlife  Code  violation  hearing. 
This  determined  sportsman  didn’t  have  a 
piece  of  paper  to  record  the  pertinent  de- 
tails in  the  field  so  he  wrote  the  informa- 
tion on  a flat  rock  and  brought  it  along  to 
court. 

— WCO  Leroy  Everett,  Newport 

Please  Think 

Potter  — During  buck  season.  Deputy 
Maxine  Harrison  and  I came  upon  a hunter 
walking  along  a road.  Although  he  was 
wearing  plenty  of  fluorescent  orange,  con- 
spicuously showing  from  under  his  open 
vest  was  a realistic  looking  buck  head  im- 
age on  his  sweatshirt.  This  fellow  has  a lot 
more  faith  in  fluorescent  orange  than  I do. 
— WCO  Elwood  L.  Camp,  Ulysses 


Ship  Ahoy 

Frequenting  my  bird  feeder  last  winter 
was  a bluejay  I named  Captain  Hook  be- 
cause its  lower  beak  protruded  up  over  the 
upper  beak  in  the  shape  of  a cutlass.  The 
bird  must  have  broken  its  upper  bill  in  a 
collision  or  some  other  mishap.  The  bluejay 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  its  injury,  other 
than  displaying  an  aggressive  countenance 
as  it  swaggered  back  and  forth  on  the  feeder 
like  a captain  aboard  a pirate  ship  would 
do. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufsi,  Damascus 

Songs  & Laughs 

Training  School  — The  quality  of  in- 
structors we  had  for  our  training  was  out- 
standing. Not  only  were  we  tutored  by  state 
authorities,  hut  national  experts  as  well. 
Reviewing  the  schedule  for  an  upcoming 
class,  however,  I thought  the  agency  had 
gone  overboard;  listed  as  instructors  were 
James  Brown  and  Steve  Martin.  I didn’t 
know  they  were  both  WCOs. 

— Trainee  Doty  A.  McDowell 


Something  To  Consider 

Cr.awford  — Last  winter  1 passed  by  a 
home  and  noticed  a cat  perched  on  the 
shelf  of  a bird  feeder,  waiting  for  the  next 
meal  — and  I don’t  mean  birdseed.  We 
place  predator  guards  on  all  of  our  wood 
duck  boxes  and  I bet  they  would  work  just 
as  well  on  bird  feeders. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 
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Quite  a Find 

Fayette  — On  the  second  Saturday  of 
early  small  game  season,  Randy  Abraham 
and  Doug  Pringle  were  walking  to  their 
favorite  hunting  spot  when  Doug  looked 
down  and  saw  a coin.  He  picked  it  up  and 
as  he  rubbed  the  dirt  from  the  face  he  found 
it  was  an  1851  Quarter  Dollar.  1 guess  he 
got  his  $12.75  worth  that  day. 

— WCO  Stanley  W.  Norris, 

Fairchance 

Loaded  Question 

Fulton  — During  the  antlerless  season 
a hunter  killed  a deer,  did  not  tag  it,  re- 
moved his  fluorescent  orange  clothing  and 
continued  to  hunt.  When  stopped,  his  first 
question  was,  “What  have  1 done  wrong?” 
My  first  thought  was,  getting  out  of  bed 
that  morning,  for  starters. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg 

You  Never  Know 

Wetlands  are  one  of  our  most  precious, 
but  misunderstood,  natural  resources.  They 
provide  stormwater  storage,  groundwater 
recharge,  and  vital  habitat  for  many  plants 
and  animals.  As  we  were  crossing  the 
Hartstown  Marsh,  1 was  trying  to  explain 
this  to  my  4-year-old  son,  but  when  he  said 
he  spotted  an  alligator,  even  1 was  sur- 
prised. 

— LMO  Jerry  A.  Bish,  Connneaut 
Lake 


Deadly  Snare 

Training  School  — With  trout  season 
approaching,  sportsmen  must  remember  to 
properly  dispose  of  discarded  fishing  line 
and  other  litter  while  enjoying  their  sport 
on  state  waters.  Discarded  line  and  litter  all 
too  often  mean  death  for  wild  animals. 

— Trainee  Daniel  E.  Figured 

Crime  Doeen’t  Pay 

Altams  — On  the  last  day  of  buck  sea- 
son an  individual  shot  an  antlerless  deer. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  stepped  onto 
a pipeline  to  retrieve  the  deer  and  discov- 
ered three  witnesses  to  the  crime  — all  off 
duty  state  police  officers.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  troopers  were  more  than  willing  to  offer 
their  expertise  to  close  the  case  for  the 
Game  Commission. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Karper,  York 
Springs 

Say  Again  Please 

Adams  — The  office  relayed  directions 
to  a roadkilled  deer  by  saying  it  was  on 
Route  1 5 between  Oliver  Road  and  Route 
97.  Knowing  there  was  no  Oliver  Road  in 
my  district,  1 asked  if  they  might  mean  “all 
over  the  road.”  The  dispatcher  checked 
again  and  agreed,  saying  it  was  all  over  the 
road.  After  all  these  years.  I’m  quite  famil- 
iar with  “Oliver  Road.” 

— WCO  Larry  FIaynes,  Gettysburg 


Senseless 

Jefferson  — Several  elk  wandered  into 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  county  last 
fall  and,  unfortunately,  one  was  illegally 
killed.  As  was  the  case  with  four  other 
known  elk  killings,  only  the  antlers  were 
taken.  A reward  is  being  offered  for  anyone 
having  information  that  leads  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  person  or  persons  respon- 
sible. Information  can  be  directed  to  the 
Northcentral  Region  Office. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Srookville 
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Conservation  News 


FRONT  ROW  from  left  to  right:  Kevin  W.  Thompson,  Doty  A.  McDowell,  Gary  D. 
Sparks,  Dirk  B.  Remensnyder,  George  J.  Miller,  Patrick  L.  Snickles,  Kevin  L. 
Mountz.  Second  row  from  leftto  right;  Training  Division  Chief  William  L.  Hutson, 
Michael  A.  Beahm,  Randy  L.  Shoup,  Scott  M.  Thomas,  Richard  J.  Lupinsky,  Bradley 
D.  Kreider,  William  J.  Vroman,  and  Training  Supervisor  Gordon  J.  Couillard.  Third 
row  from  left  to  right:  Resident  Instructor  James  M.  Kazakavage,  Daniel  E. 
Figured,  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Thomas  M.  Sabolcik,  Vernon  I.  Perry, 
III,  Resident  Instructor  Gregory  C.  Houghton,  and  Training  Specialist  William  D. 
Shultz. 


23rd  RLSC  Class  Graduates 


T'HE  23RD  Class  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  was  graduated  Satur- 
day,  March  2.  Ceremonies  were  held 
in  the  Susquehanna  Township  High 
School  auditorium. 

Dennis  R.  Fredericks,  president  of 
the  Commission,  presided.  Vernon  K. 
Ross,  the  Governor’s  sportsmen’s  ad- 
visor, gave  the  commencement  ad- 
dress. District  Justice  George  B.  Miller 
of  Brookville,  administered  oaths  ot 
office  to  the  1 8 new  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers.  The  invocation  and  bene- 
diction was  given  by  Father  Joseph  R. 
McCaffrey  ot  Saint  J ames  Church,  N ew 
Bedford. 

Members  of  the  23rd  class  reported 
to  the  RLSC  training  facility  at  the 


commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters 
June  4,  1995.  Included  in  their  38 
weeks  of  intensive  instruction  were 
classroom  and  field  training  in  wildlife 
management,  law  enforcement,  wild- 
life laws  and  regulations,  land  man- 
agement practices,  conservation  edu- 
cation and  public  relations,  and  fire- 
arms training  and  unarmed  self-de- 
fense. The  new  officers  have  since  been 
assigned  to  vacancies  throughout  the 
commonwealth. 

The  commission’s  first  officer- 
trainee  class  entered  the  Game  Gom- 
mission  training  school,  then  located 
near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  July 
2,  1936.  In  1987  the  training  school 
was  moved  to  the  agency’s  new  head- 
quarters complex  in  Harrisburg. 
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The  23rd  Class  also  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  enrolling  in  the  agency’s 
centennial  year,  and  it  contained  the 
school’s  500th  officer  trainee. 

Graduating  officers  from  the  23rd 
Class  and  their  assignments  are:  Jack 
A.  Lucas,  Allegheny;  Kevin  L.  Mountz, 
Greene;  Patrick  L.  Snickles,  Indiana; 
Doty  A.  McDowell,  Washington;Tom 
M.  Saholcik,  McKean;  Vernon  1.  Perry, 
111,  Lackawanna;  Dirk  B. 


Remensnyder,  Monroe;  Robert  F. 
Minnich,  Berks;  Scott  M.  Thomas, 
Bucks;  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Delaware; 
Michael  A.  Beahm,  Lehigh;  William 
J.  Vroman,  Montgomery;  Bradley  D. 
Kreider,  Southeast  Region  Office;  and 
Richard  j . Lupinsky,  Sr.,  Philadelphia. 
George  j.  Miller,  Randy  L.  Shoup, 
Gary  D.  Sparks  and  Kevin  W.  Thomp- 
son have  been  assigned,  temporarily, 
to  Harrisburg. 


Commencement  address,  continued  from  page  2 

It  is  vital  that  we  do  this  through  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  best 
way  to  reach  youngsters  is  through  the  school  systems.  Recently  the  Game 
Commission  created  six  new  positions,  the  Wildlife  Education  Supervisor/ 
Specialist,  and  the  role  of  these  individuals  is  to  work  with  school  systems  to 
incorporate  wildlife  education  into  their  curriculums.  Who  better  to  supply 
"he  training  to  our  educators  than  the  Game  Commission  or,  more  specifi- 
cally, the  wildlife  conservation  officer. 

Another  way  of  reaching  new  audiences  is  through  “Youth  Field  Days.”  In 
many  counties  local  sportsmen’s  clubs,  with  help  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, are  conducting  day-long  events  designed  to  introduce  youngsters  — 
and  their  parents  — to  various  outdoor  activities.  Starting  this  tall,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  agency’s  history,  there  will  he  a two-day  squirrel  hunting 
season  exclusively  for  junior  hunters. 

In  1996,  WCOs  are  much  more  than  just  law  enforcement  officers,  we’re 
educators.  We  must  spend  mcire  time  informing  the  public  of  what  we  are 
doing,  to,  in  turn,  generate  support  from  the  nonhunters.  The  challenge  of 
this  agency,  as  well  the  challenge  of  all  our  WCOs,  will  he  to  gain  support 
from  the  general  public  by  combining  a strong  law  enforcement  effort  with  a 
strong  public  relations  program. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the  many  people  who  have  played  a role 
in  the  shaping  of  this  class  and  the  real  unsung  heros,  our  families.  These  are 
the  people  who  gave  the  greatest  sacrifice,  by  staying  home  and  taking  care 
of  business  while  we  were  here  preparing  for  our  future.  Without  their 
unselfishness,  we  would  not  he  here  today.  Finally,  1 want  to  thank  my  fellow 
classmates  for  the  honor  of  being  their  class  spokesman.  — Doty  A. 

McDowell 


1995  Hunting  Accident  Report 


HUNTING  ACCIDENT  statistics  for 
1 995  indicate  that  Pennsylvaniahunt- 
ers  and  trappers  are  generally  follow- 
ing a trend  towards  safer  recreational 
enjoyment  of  the  commonwealth’s 
fields  and  forests. 

The  Game  Crimmission’^  annual 


hunting  accident  report  lists  97  acci- 
dents for  the  1995  calendar  year.  In- 
cluded in  thosestatistics  were  just  three 
fatalities,  matching  the  all-time  low 
set  in  1992.  All  three  fatal  mishaps 

continued  on  page  42 
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1995  Hunting  Accident  Report 


Accident  Summary 

Fatal 

♦ Self-Inflicted 

3 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

Non-Fatal 

0 

♦ Self-Inflicted 

18 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

Total 

97 

Rate  per  100,000  hunters 

♦ Fatal: 

0.28 

♦ Nonfatal 

Total 

8.98 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

F 

NF 

T 

Shotgun 

2 

62 

64 

Rifle 

0 

23 

23 

Muzzleloader 

0 

2 

2 

Revolver 

1 

6 

7 

Bow 

0 

1 

1 

Species  Hunted 

F 

NF 

T 

Deer 

♦ Regular  Season 

1 

23 

24 

♦ Archery 
Turkey 

0 

1 

1 

♦ Spring 

0 

16 

16 

♦ Fall 

0 

14 

14 

Pheasant 

1 

3 

4 

Squirrel 

1 

9 

10 

Rabbit 

0 

12 

12 

Grouse 

0 

5 

5 

Woodchuck 

0 

5 

5 

Dove 

0 

2 

2 

Fox 

0 

2 

n 

Duck 

0 

1 

1 

Crow 

0 

1 

1 

Ages  of  Persons  Inflicitng 

Injury 

F 

NF 

T 

1 2 to  1 5 

1 

14 

15 

1 6 to  20 

0 

10 

10 

21  to  50 

2 

43 

45 

Over  50 

0 

11 

11 

Not  Reported 

0 

16 

16 

Weather  Conditions 


F 

NF 

T 

Clear 

2 

55 

57 

Overcast 

1 

29 

30 

Fog 

0 

2 

2 

Rain 

0 

5 

5 

Snow 

0 

3 

3 

Light  Conditions 

F 

NF 

T 

Dawn 

0 

5 

5 

Daylight 

3 

87 

90 

Dusk 

0 

1 

1 

Dark 

0 

1 

1 

Mistaken  for  Game  (species  hunted) 

F 

NF 

T 

Deer 

Turkey 

0 

1 

1 

♦ Spring 

0 

8 

8 

♦ Fall 

0 

9 

9 

Squirrel 

0 

5 

5 

Fox 

0 

1 

1 

Mistaken  for  Came  Distances  (feet) 

F 

NF 

T 

0 to  25 

0 

0 

0 

26  to  75 

0 

2 

2 

76  to  1 50 

0 

13 

13 

151  to  300 

0 

7 

7 

Over  300 

0 

1 

1 

Not  Reported 

0 

1 

1 

Cause  of  Accident 

Sporting  arm  dangerous 

£ 

NF 

I 

position 

Accidental 

1 

6 

7 

discharge 

1 

15 

16 

Ricochet 

0 

9 

9 

Stray  shot 

0 

5 

5 

Line  of  fire 

0 

27 

27 

Slipped  or  fell 

1 

1 

2 

Dropped  sporting  arm 

0 

4 

4 

Mistaken  for  game 

0 

24 

24 

Used  firearm  as  club 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

0 

2 

2 

Place  of  Accident 

F 

NF 

T 

Field 

0 

24 

24 

Woodland 

3 

61 

64 

Marsh/Bog 

0 

2 

2 

Road  or  Highway 

0 

4 

4 

Vehicle 

0 

3 

3 
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were  self-inflicted,  the  first  time  that 
has  happened  since  the  PGC  began 
compiling  safety  records  in  1915. 

“In  most  cases  the  safety  record  of 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  is  very  good 
and  continues  to  improve,”  said  Jim 
Filkosky,  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
Division  chief.  “What  you  really  want 
to  look  at  is  the  accident  rate  per 
100,000  hunters,”  he  continued.  “In 
1995,  the  overall  rate  was  8.98  [based 
on  1,080,255  licenses],  just  two  dec- 
ades ago  there  were  354  accidents, 
with  an  accident  rate  nearly  four  times 
that.” 

The  three  self-inflicted  fatalities 
were  caused  by  holding  or  carrying  a 
sporting  arm  in  a dangerous  position; 
accidental  discharge;  and  slipping  and/ 
or  falling. 

There  were  30  nonfatal  turkey  hunt- 
ing accidents,  the  highest  of  all  spe- 
cific game  categories.  Of  those,  17  fell 
in  the  category  of  victims  mistaken  for 
game. 

A further  breakdown  indicates  that 
nine  victims  were  not  displaying  fluo- 
rescent orange  as  reqtiired  by  law.  In 
three  others  victims  were  displaying 


fluorescent  orange,  but  the  safety  ma- 
terial was  not  visible  to  the  shooters. 

The  30  turkey  accidents  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  spring  (16) 
and  fall  (14)  seasons.  No  accidents 
were  reported  during  newly  introduced 
fall  turkey  seasons  in  portions  of  Man- 
agement Areas  1 and  9. 

During  all  1995  deer  seasons  there 
were  24  accidents,  one  a self-inflicted 
fatality.  Only  one  of  the  deer  season 
accidents  involved  a victim  mistaken 
for  game. 

Five  accident  victims  were  mistaken 
for  game  by  squirrel  hunters,  including 
three  camouflage-clad  archery  deer 
hunters  in  tree  stands. 

Weather  and  light  conditions  were 
not  significant  contributing  factors  in 
1995  hunting  accidents.  The  average 
age  of  those  causing  accidents  was  32 
years.  Their  hunting  experience  aver- 
aged 19  years. 

A large  majority  of  the  1995  hunt- 
ing accidents  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  three  basic  rules  been  fol- 
lowed; Treat  every  firearm  as  if  it  was 
loaded;  always  keep  the  muzzle  pointed 
in  a safe  direction;  and  always  be  sure 
of  your  target,  and  what  is  beyond  it 
before  pulling  the  trigger. 


''Spring  Birds"  Availabie 


“SPRING  BIRDS,”  is  the  third  paint- 
ing being  published  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  “Birds  of  the  Season” 
series.  This  Stephen  Feed  painting 
featurs  a yellow  warbler,  American 
redstarts,  common  yellowthroats  and 
wood  thrushes,  all  flitting  about  in  a 
lush  streamside  setting  with  regal  red- 
buds in  full  bloom. 

“Winter  Birds,”  the  first  in  the  se- 
ries sold  out  quickly  and  only  a few  of 
“Summer  Birds”  remain.  “Fall  Birds,” 
the  final  print,  will  be  released  in  the 
fall  of  ’97.  hike  the  first  two  prints. 


“Spring  Birds”  is  limited  to  600  signed 
and  numbered  prints,  on  acid-free,  100 
percent  rag  paper.  Image  size  is  roughly 
15x  IV ji  inches.  Prints  are  $125  each, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50 
more.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 
percent  state  sales  tax. 

Requests  for  specific  numbers  will 
be  filled  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 
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Planting  for  Wildlife  Sales 


Take  advantage  of  the  Game  Commission  programs  to 
increase  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  increase  your 
viewing  opportunities  in  your  own  backyard. 


SEED  MIX  packets  for  planting  and 
bundles  of  tree  seedlings  are  being  sold 
at  locations  across  the  state  this  month 
and  next.  The  seed  mix  packet,  which 
sells  for  $3,  is  a lO-pound  hag  of  buck- 
wheat,  sorghum,  millet  and  dwarf  sun- 
flower. This  specially  formulated  blend 
is  ideal  for  those  who  want  to  provide 
food  and  herbaceous  cover  for  wildlife. 

The  seedling  packet  contains  1 5 
seedlings  including  three  each  of  white 
pine,  American  bittersweet,  callery 


pear,  white  spruce  and  flowering 
crabapple.  Seedling  packets  sell  for  $2 
and  include  instructions  for  planting 
and  caring. 

And  finally,  for  only  the  second  year, 
bluebird  nestbox  kits  are  available.  This 
$4  kit  includes  precut  lumber  ready  for 
assembly. 

The  following  listing  of  sale  loca- 
tions, dates  and  times  was  available  at 
press  time.  Watch  local  newspapers  for 
possible  additional  sales. 


Northwest 

Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Route  8,  April  19,  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  20,  1 p.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  April  21,  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Clarion  — Clarion  Mall,  April  25-27,  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.;  Crawford  — Pymatuning  visitors  center,  April  20-  27,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Youth 
Activity  Center,  Cambridge  Springs,  April  20,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Erie  — Dick’s 
Clothing  & Sporting  Goods,  Millcreek  Mall  Plaza,  April  20,  10  a.m.  until  sold  out.; 
Jefferson  — Northfork  Center,  Waterplant  Road,  Brookville,  April  20,  9 a.m.  to  1 
p.m.;  Venango  — Northwest  Region  Office,  Franklin,  April  22-  26,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
Southwest 

Allegheny  — North  Park  Boat  House,  Pierce  Mill  Rd.,  North  Hills,  April  13,  10 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Beaver  — Beaver  Valley  Mall,  Route  51,  Monaca,  April  19,  10  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.,  April  20,  9 a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  April  21,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 

Westmoreland  — Southwest  Region  Office,  Ligonier,  April  20,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m., 

April  21,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Northcentral 

Centre  — Nittany  Mall,  State  College,  April  20,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Clearfield  — 
Wal-Mart  Store,  DuBois  Mall,  April  19-20,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  21,11  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.;  Lycoming  — Lycoming  Mall,  Muncy,  April  19,  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  20,  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Northcentral  Region  Office,  Jersey  Shore,  April  20,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Southcentral 

Blair  — Logan  Valley  Mall,  April  20,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Cumberland  — 
Mechanicsburg  Municipal  Building,  April  20,  Call  ahead  717-761-4951;  Franklin  — 
Wesley  United  Methodist  Church,  Mont  Alto,  April  27,  7 a.m.  to  12  p.m.; 
Huntingdon  — Southcentral  Region  Office,  Huntingdon,  April  20,  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.; 
Perry  — Sherman’s  Dale  Fire  Department,  April  13  and  April  20,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Northeast 

Bradford  — Troy,  April  26-27,  9:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Canton,  April  26-27,  9:30 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Luzerne  — PP  & L Riverlands,  April  27,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Northeast 
Region  Office,  Dallas,  April  29-May  10,  8 a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Sullivan  — Monument, 
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Main  St.  Dushore,  April  28,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Susquehanna  — Radio  Shack, 
Hallstead  Plaza,  April  28-May  12,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Southeast 

Berks  — Southeast  Region  Office,  Reading,  April  8-12,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Bucks  — 
SGL  196,  Sellersville,  April  1 3,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Chester  — Great  Valley  Nature 
Center,  Rt.  29  &.  Hollow  Rd.,  Devault,  April  8-21,  Mon. -Sat.,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 

Sun.,1  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Dauphin  — Harrisburg  Office,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  April  15- 
19,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Mummert’s  Texaco,  April  19-21,  7:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Boscov’s, 
Colonial  Park  Mall,  April  19-20,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  21,12  p.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Lancaster  — Middle  Creek  visitors  center,  April  12-13,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  April  14,  12 
p.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Lehigh  — SGL  205,  New  Tripoli,  April  13,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Wild 
Birds  Unlimited,  Allentown,  April  8-21,  Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  (Thurs.  until 
7 p.m.).  Sat.,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m..  Sun.,  12  p.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Wild  Birds  Center,  Village 
West  Shopping  Center,  April  8-21,  Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Sat.,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m..  Sun.,  12  p.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Montgomery  — Eastern  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville, 
April  14,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Montgomery  County  Parks,  Green  Lane,  April  13,  10  a.m. 
to  1 p.m. 


Michael  Schmit,  Thomas  Wylie 
Promoted 


Michael  Schmit 


Thomas  Wylie 


MICHAEL  W.  SCHMIT 
and  Thomas  C.  Wylie  Jr., 
career  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  employees, 
have  been  promoted  within 
the  agency. 

Schmit,  42,  is  the  PGC’s 
second  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  while  Wylie,  56, 
replaces  Schmit  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration. 

Schmit  was  horn  in 
Vancouver,  WA.  Hegradu- 
ated  from  Blue  Mountain 
High  School  in  Schuylkill 
County  and  was  a biology 
major  at  Brown  University. 
He  graduated  with  the  1 6th 
Class  from  the  agency’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion in  1976  and  was  as- 
signed to  Berks  County  as  a 
wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer. Mike  became  the 
Southeast  Region’s  infor- 


mation and  education  supervisor  in 
1983  and  was  named  that  region’s  di- 
rector nine  years  later. 

Wylie,  a native  of  East  McKeesport, 
began  his  Game  Commission  career  as 
a deputy  game  protector  in  1961.  He 
reported  to  the  Reiss  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  in  1 965 , graduating  with 
the  1 2th  Class.  His  first  assignment  as 
a district  game  protector  was  in 
Lackawanna  County  in  1966.  From 
1973-76,  he  served  in  Philadelphia 
County.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
Bedford  County  prior  to  being  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  land  manage- 
ment officer  in  1979.  He  became  land 
management  supervisor  in  the 
Southcentral  Region  in  1983. 

In  1988  Wylie  moved  to  Harris- 
burg as  chief  of  the  Automotive  and 
Procurement  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad- 
ministration. Wylie  holds  degrees  in 
law  enforcement  and  social  sciences 
from  the  University  of  Scranton  and 
has  a Master’s  degree  in  public  admin- 
istration from  Drexel  University. 
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Centennial  Items  Still  Available 


ALTHOUGH  the  1995  centennial 
year  has  drawn  to  a close,  many  of  the 
items  commemorating  the  agency’s 
100th  birthday  are  still  available. 
Don’t  miss  out  on  adding  any  of  these 
fine  mementos  to  your  collection. 

There  are  two  CASE  knives.  One  is 
a numbered,  limited  edition  (2,000) 
collector’s  model  that  comes  with  a 
velvet-lined  walnut  case  and  centen- 
nial logo  inset.  This  stag-handled  knite 
has  a 4'/2'inch  etched  blade  and  sells 
for  $99.95. 

The  second  is  a stag  handled  two- 
blade  Mini  Trapper  pocket  knife.  The 
knife  features  a 2 Vt-inch  etched  blade 
and  is  $49.95. 

A handsome  one- inch  pewter  and 
enamel  pin  is  also  still  available.  Each 
pin,  numbered  on  the  reverse,  can  he 
purchased  for  $10. 

There  are  two  series  of  1930s  style 
metal  hunting  licenses  for  the  collec- 
tor. The  gold  edition  resident  and  non- 
resident licenses  are  $25  each,  while 
the  silver  edition  licenses  are  $ 10  each. 

Special  100th  anniversary  patches, 
T-shirts  and  baseball  caps  remain  in 
stock.  Each  displays  the  Game  Com- 


mission centennial  logo.  The  fully  em- 
broidered 4-inch  patches  are  $5  each. 
The  two-color  100  percent  cotton  T- 
shirts  feature  a large,  colorful 
screened  logo.  The 
shirts  come  in  adult 
sizes  M,L,  XL,  XXL 
and  sell  for  $15. 

The  hats  are  fully 
adjustable  and  are 
also  two-color  to 
match  the  T-shirts.  They 
sell  for  $ 1 2 each. 

All  prices  include  shipping;  Penn- 
sylvania residents  add  6 percent  sales 
tax  to  all  items  except  T-shirts  and 
hats.  Allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  de- 
livery. Items  will  be  sold  on  a first 
come,  first  serve  basis  and  those  inter- 
ested should  act  now  before  these  items 
are  gone. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Centen- 
nial Committee  and  send  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797 
Attention:  Centennial  Committee 
Include  your  name,  address  and 
daytime  telephone  number. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


A VARIETY  of  lectures  are  planned 
for  the  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning 
wildlife  management  areas. 

Lectures  are  free  at  both  locations 
and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Middle 
Creek  visitors  center  and  2 p.m.,  un- 
less otherwise  noted,  at  the 
Pymatuning  visitors  center. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  April  3-4, 
biologist  Gary  Alt  presents  a program 
on  the  management  of  the  black  bear. 

On  April  17-18,  WCO  Steve 
Hower  conducts  a program  on  the 


eastern  coyote. 

May  1-2,  gunsmith  Paul  Allison 
will  present  a program  on  building  a 
Pennsylvania  long  rifle. 

At  Pymatuning,  a Project  WILD 
Workshop  is  scheduled  on  April  20 
from  8:30-4.  Preregistration  is  neces- 
sary by  April  1 5.  Phone814-683-5545. 

On  May  4,  Brenda  Peebles  will 
present  a program  on  the  bald  eagle. 
During  the  presentation,  eagles  and 
their  nests  can  he  viewed  from  the 
patio  at  the  visitors  center. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Labels  categorize  us  and  are  useful  for 
general  descriptions,  but  they  don’t  always 
tell  the  whole  story. 

A Look  at  Labels 


At  a meeting  the  other  day,  I heard 
. one  of  the  participants  say,  “If  you 
ask  a sportsman  if  he’s  a conservationist, 
he’d  say,  ‘No  way!’’’ 

The  comment  brought  me  up  sharply.  I 
had  always  thought  the  terms  “sportsman” 
and  “conservationist”  were  synonymous, 
or  at  least  complimentary.  Plus,  I’d  always 
heard  that  “sportsmen  were  the  first  con- 
servationists.”  Erom  my  experience,  I 
thought  they  still  were.  So  now  what’s  all 
this? 

Then  the  speaker  tempered  his  words, 
and  I felt  more  comfortable.  “But,  you 
know,  sportsmen  are  conservationists, 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not,”  he  said,  and 
from  there  he  went  on  to  talk  about  the  way 
sportsmen  care  about  and  take  care  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  first  statement  still  troubled  me, 
because  I respect  the  speaker  and  his  role  as 
a sportsman  and  conservationist  leader. 
How  did  we  get  to  the  point  where  a sports- 
man would  not  want  to  he  known  as  a 
conservationist? 

Labels,  labels,  labels.  They  neatly  pi- 
geonhole us,  and  are  useful  for  description, 
hut  do  they  tell  the  truth?  Remember,  the 
saying  is,  “The  truth,  the  whole  truth.”  A 
simple  word  that  assigns  us  to  a group  only 
tells  part  of  the  story.  It  limits  and  chains 
us,  like  Marley’s  ghost,  to  dragging  un- 
wanted baggage  behind. 

Sportsman,  conservationist,  environ- 
mentalist. What  do  these  labels  mean  to 


you?  How  do  you  feel  about  each  of  the 
categories?  Does  one  exclude  the  other;  are 
they  all  the  same?  Which  one  or  ones  are 
you? 

Having  trouble  deciding?  Then  let’s  see 
what  the  dictionary  has  to  say.  Merriam 
Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Tenth  Edi- 
tion, says  that  a sportsman  is  “a  person  who 
engages  in  sports  (as  in  hunting  or  fish- 
ing).” That  seems  simple  enough. 

Conservationist  is  defined  as  “a  person 
who  advocates  conservation  esp.  of  natural 
resources.”  Conservation,  according  to 
Webster’s,  is  “a  careful  preservation  and 
protection  of  something;  esp:  planned  man- 
agement of  a natural  resource  to  prevent 
exploitation,  destruction,  or  neglect.”  That 
sounds  good  to  me. 

What,  then,  is  an  environmentalist? 
“One  concerned  about  environmental  qual- 
ity esp.  of  the  human  environment  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  pollution.”  Envi- 
ronmentalism, which,  to  be  exact,  is  what 
environmentalists  practice,  is  “advocacy  of 
the  preservation  or  improvement  of  the 
natural  environment;  esp:  the  movement 
to  control  pollution.”  That,  too,  sounds 
like  an  excellent  idea. 

So  what’s  the  problem?  Why  wouldn’t  a 
sportsman  want  to  be  called  a conserva- 
tionist or  environmentalist?  Because,  I be- 
lieve, these  terms  have  accumulated  fine 
shades  of  meaning,  like  dust  that  filters  in 
until  it  interferes  with  the  gears  of  a ma- 
chine. It  we’re  not  careful,  the  whole  works 
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could  be  brought  to  a halt,  and  those  whose 
interests  are  the  opposite  of  the  sportsman, 
conservationist  and  environmentalist  will 
come  out  on  top. 

The  labels  “sportsman,”  “conservation- 
ist” and  “environmentalist”  carry  with  them 
the  extra  weight  of  political  controversy, 
the  taint  of  extremism  on  either  end,  and 
just  plain  misunderstanding.  A person  can, 
but  doesn’t  have  to  be  all  three. 

If  forced  to  choose,  a person  might  name 
himself  an  environmentalist  because  he’s 
most  concerned  about  what  that  factory  is 
spewing  into  the  air  that  might  hurt  his 
children.  But  the  environmentalist  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a sportsman. 


Similarly,  a person  can  be  a conserva- 
tionist, trying  to  ensure  that  the  birds  he 
enjoys  watching  have  the  habitat  they  need 
to  nest  and  raise  young.  But  the  conserva- 
tionist doesn’t  have  to  be  a sportsman. 

But  if  you  call  yourself  a sportsman, 
you’d  better  consider  yourself  a conserva- 
tionist, an  environmentalist,  or  both,  or 
your  sport  is  in  trouble.  What  is  a sports- 
man who  doesn’t  care  whether  the  air  he 
breathes  is  clean,  if  the  wildlife  he  hunts,  or 
just  observes,  has  sufficient  wild  lands  on 
which  to  live?  To  me,  he’s  no  sportsman  at 
all.  Without  his  concern,  with  no  care 
given  to  protecting  the  environment  or 
conserving  natural  resources,  his  sports  will 
soon  be  out  of  business. 


Sportsman,  I believe,  is  just  the  term  tor 
a conservationist  or  environmentalist  who 
likes  to  hunt  or  fish.  He,  or  she,  is  con- 
cerned that  air  and  water  are  clean,  that 
forests  are  healthy,  that  populations  of  not 
only  game,  but  all  wild  animals,  are  secure. 
That  description  fits  the  spottsmen  1 know, 
whether  they  put  those  labels  on  them- 
selves or  not. 

Labels  can  make  us  feel  proud  to  be  part 
of  and  identified  with  a group,  and  let  us 
share  in  that  group’s  accomplishments  and 
principles.  But  labels  are  also  terribly  lim- 
iting. Polarization  of  issues,  that  “either, 
or”  choice,  the  “are  you  for  us  or  against 
us?”  ultimatum  are  counterproductive  to 
problem  solving. 

Just  take  our  favorite  sport. 
Why  the  divisiveness  between 
archers,  rifle  hunters  and 
muzzleloader  enthusiasts?  Are 
these  really  three  different  and 
adversarial  groups  that  should 
be  at  odds?  Of  course  not.  I 
don’t  know  one  hunter  who  is 
just  one  of  these,  hut  1 know 
many  who  are  all  three. 

Because  of  the  efficiency  or 
limitations  of  the  equipment, 
and  subsequent  impact  on  deer 
management,  rifle  hunting, 
muzzleloader  and  archery  hunt- 
ing have  comparatively  short  to  long  sea- 
sons. A hunter’s  aim  should  always  be  to 
have  as  much  time  outdoors,  engaged  in 
the  sport,  as  he  can.  The  single-minded 
pursuit  of  meat  or  antlers,  without  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  experience,  the  process, 
isn’t  really  hunting.  It  you  haven’t  taken 
advantage  of  one  of  these  alternate  hunt- 
ing opportunities  yet,  that  will  let  you 
spend  more  time  in  the  woods,  begin  now 
to  become  proficient  with  that  other  fire- 
arm or  bow  before  next  fall’s  seasons. 

To  point  a finger  at  hunters  who  go  out 
with  the  how  in  season  as  “you  archers,” 
and  treat  them  as  a group  divorced  from 
other  hunters,  is  a misconception  of  who 
howhunters  are.  Speaking  for  myself  and 


Bob  Steiner 


"REAL"  sportsmen  are  concerned  with  clean  air  and 
water,  not  just  in  having  plenty  of  game  animals  to 
hunt.  A true  sportsman  should  be  a conservationist  as 
well  as  an  environmentalist. 
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the  archers  I know,  we’re  also  turkey  hunt- 
ers,  grouse  hunters,  squirrel  hunters,  rifle 
and  slug  gun  deer  hunters,  black  powder 
shooters,  trappers,  predator  callers  and 
more.  Our  first  love,  if  forced  to  choose, 
might  be  archery,  hut  our  hunting  experi- 
ence, and  our  life’s  quality,  would  he  di- 
minished it  we  had  to  he  branded  with  just 
that  one  title. 

Sometimes  the  problem  is  too  many 
titles  to  choose  from.  I’ve  watched  with 
amusement  the  juggling  of  gender  labels  or 
rather,  gender-nonspecific  labels,  that 
people  have  had  stuck  on  them  lately.  As  a 
writer,  though,  it’s  a problem  more  than 
laughable.  How  do  you  describe  exactly 
and  not  offend?  1 know  I’ve  anguished  over 
whether  to  call  a woman  hunter  a sports- 
man, sportswoman,  sportsperson,  or  is  she 
just  a “sport”?  (She  is  if  she  can  put  up  with 
all  this  and  still  grin.) 

1 find  the  distinction  annoying.  Calling 


me  a sportswoman  separates  me  from  my 
kinship  with  sportsmen.  Sportsperson 
smacks  of  what  is  most  ridiculous  in  politi- 
cal correctness,  plus  it  has  too  many  syl- 
lables to  say  easily.  1 can’t  help  but  remem- 
ber from  my  high  school  French  classes 
that  “personne”  meant  nobody,  and  that 
makes  me  view  the  term  “sportsperson”  as 
offensive.  “Sport”?  I dislike  fishermen  be- 
ing called  “fishers,”  because  it  sounds  too 
contrived  and  because  there’s  already  an 
animal  by  that  name.  “Sport”  is  as  bad,  or 
worse. 

Luckily,  hunter  and  angler  have  saved 
many  a harried  journalist  from  having  to 
choose  between  good  sense  and  being  po- 
litically correct.  For  myself.  I’ve  decided 
that,  as  1 was  taught  in  grammar  school,  we 
all  belong  to  the  family  of  “Man,”  as  in 
huMANkind,  and  I’ll  call  myself  a sports- 
man, thank  you,  in  the  proudest  and  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


Most  wildlife  writing  is  generally  upbeat,  hut  this  month  I 
want  to  show  that  working  with  wildlife  is  not  always 
upbeat,  that  ids  not  always  pretty  — and  that  it’s  not 
Walt  Disney. 


Matters  of 
Death 

At  this  time  of  year,  contacts  be- 
L tween  people  and  wildlife  — 
especially  young  — increase  dramatically: 
Gardens  are  ravaged  by  woodchucks  and 
rabbits;  attics  and  garages  become  homes 
to  raccoons  and  squirrels;  birds  fly  through 
open  windows  and  become  trapped;  deer 
are  struck  by  cars,  drown  in  pools,  impale 
themselves  on  fences,  and  jump  through 
plate-glass  windows;  geese  develop  gan- 
grene after  becoming  entangled  in  fishing 
line;  squirrels’  feet  are  burned  off  by  elec- 
tric wires;  and  infant  animals  are  taken 
home  as  pets  by  people  who  teed  them  milk 
and  Puppy  Chow. 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  animal 
lingers  and  suffers  and  dies.  Death,  how- 
ever, may  take  days,  and  in  the  meantime, 
it’s  the  Game  Commission  that’s  often 
called. 

One  of  my  biggest  problems  is  when 
people  take  in  baby  wild  animals.  Baby 
animals  are  irresistibly  cute.  But  they  don’t 
make  good  pets,  and  they  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
problems  most  people  can’t  begin  to  imag- 
ine 

Recently,  a man  cutting  down  a tree  in 
bis  yard  discovered  live  baby  raccoons  in- 


Life  and 


side.  The  cubs  weren’t  even  four  inches 
long.  The  mother  had  tied.  The  man  took 
the  young  animals  into  his  house  to  show 
his  wife.  She  then  showed  them  to  her  kids 
who,  in  turn,  brought  all  the  neighbors  to 
see  the  cute  turballs.  Everybody  picked 
them  up  and  cuddled  them,  kissed  them, 
too.  They  tried  to  teed  them  cow’s  milk 
with  an  eyedropper. 

Alter  two  days,  one  raccoon  was  tound 
stiff  and  dead,  another  was  inert  and  toam- 
ing  at  the  mouth.  The  woman  called  our 
region  office  tor  advice  on  how  to  raise 
baby  raccoons. 

The  dispatcher  gave  her  the  tacts:  It  is 
illegal  to  take  in  or  possess  wild  animals.  As 
tor  raccoons,  because  ot  rabies,  they  would 
have  to  be  turned  over  to  an  otticer  and 
tested.  Sbe  wanted  to  know  if  she  could 
have  them  back  it  they  weren’t  intected. 
The  dispatcher  explained  that  the  rabies 
test  involves  kill  ing  the  animals.  She  didn’t 
like  that  and  didn't  want  to  turn  over  the 
animals  to  us. 

We  move  quickly  with  these  types  of 
cases.  Not  only  is  there  a health  hazard,  but 
little  critters  bave  a way  of  “disappearing” 
rigbt  before  we  can  collect  tbem.  Nobody 
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was  home  when  I arrived.  I looked  around 
in  the  backyard.  If  the  raccoons  had  been 
there,  1 would  have  taken  them,  but  they 
weren’t,  so  I got  back  in  my  truck  and 
waited. 

After  about  an  hour,  a car  pulled  into 
the  driveway  and  a man,  a woman  and  two 
kids  went  into  the  house.  I had  been  hop- 
ing the  kids  wouldn’t  be 
around.  I went  up  to  the 
house,  explained  who  I 
was  and  why  I was  there. 

To  my  relief,  they  under- 
stood the  danger  and 
handed  me  a box  con- 
taining five  raccoons, 
each  small  enough  to  fit 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

One  was  definitely  dead; 
the  other  four  lay  on  their 
sides,  barely  breathing.  I 
explained  that  I was  going  to 
take  them  to  the  state  health  department 
lab  to  be  tested,  and  that  in  the  meantime, 
they  should  make  a list  of  everyone  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  the  animals. 

At  the  lab  — open  24  hours  a day  — I 
parked  behind  the  building  and  put  the 
cardboard  box  on  the  grass.  Then  I got  my 
. 2 2 rifle,  loaded  it  with  shorts  and  shot  each 
one  — even  the  stiff  one,  just  to  be  sure. 
Then  I slipped  on  rubber  gloves,  put  them 
in  a plastic  bag,  gave  it  to  a night  watchman 
and  filled  out  the  paperwork. 

The  next  day  the  lab  called  and  said 
they  were  not  rabid. 

If  the  tree  cutter  had  left  the  baby  rac- 
coons in  the  downed  tree,  the  mother  prob- 
ably would  have  come  back  and  carried 
them  to  a new  den.  If  she  didn’t,  the  ani- 
mals would  have  died.  But  once  they  were 
taken  from  the  wild,  their  fate  was  sealed. 

Today  I’m  on  my  way  to  investigate  a 
crippled  deer,  in  a park  surrounded  by 
houses  and  highways.  Struck  by  a car,  the 
deer  had  dragged  itself  from  the  road  into 
the  park;  broken  backs  are  a common  result 
of  vehicle  collisions.  But  I have  seen  in- 
stances in  which  deer  have  dragged  them- 


selves a hundred  or  more  yards  using  only 
their  forelegs.  A deer  lying  quietly  in  thick 
brush  will  suffer  a long  time  if  I can’t  find  it. 

There  are  two  types  of  people  1 would 
like  to  accompany  me  on  this  unpleasant 
but  all  too  common  task.  One  is  the  anti- 
hunting, animal-rights  activist,  who  thinks 
wildlife  should  not  be  culled  or  managed  by 
hunting.  The  other  is  those  who 
think  the  more  deer  in  the 
woods,  the  better. 

Calls  about  toad-injured  deer 
are  not  only  common,  they’re 
also  difficult  to  handle.  Bystand- 
ers gather,  and  many  of  them 
expect  me  to  perform  first-aid 
and  take  the  animal  to  some 
sort  of  deer  hospital.  One  of  my 
colleagues  arrived  on  an  acci- 
dent scene  and  found  a by- 
stander sitting  with  the  deer’s 
head  in  her  lap,  stroking  it  like  a 
dog.  I can’t  imagine  a deer  being  comforted 
by  such  a gesture. 

In  another  instance,  a deputy  was  threat- 
ened with  arrest  when  he  went  to  kill  a deer 
that  had  jumped  through  a plate  glass  win- 
dow. A shard  of  glass  had  punctured  the 
animal’s  lungs,  and  it  was  drowning  in  its 
own  blood. 

Only  rarely  does  a deer  with  broken  ribs 
or  a shattered  leg  recover.  If  it  does,  the 
recovery  is  almost  always  complete;  when 
it  dies,  it’s  within  two  or  three  days. 

The  traffic  clears  and  I drive  down  the 
main  street  of  one  of  our  medium-size  cit- 
ies. Around  the  borders  of  this  township 
are  signs  informing  visitors  that  hunting  is 
not  permitted  here.  Although  the  town- 
ship has  no  such  authority.  I’m  sure  the 
signs  are  effective  in  discouraging  the  deer’s 
only  remaining  natural  predator.  This 
township’s  deer  can  live  and  reproduce 
unmolested  by  cougars,  wolves,  Indians  or 
licensed  hunters. 

The  park  is  on  a hillside,  with  mani- 
cured lawns  leading  down  to  a pond,  be- 
yond which  is  a patch  of  woods  an  acre  or 
two  in  size.  The  park  is  circled  by  well- 
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landscaped  houses  and  wooded  backyards. 
Water,  grass,  shrubbery  — ideal  deer  habi- 
tat: except  for  the  cars.  Around  the  park, 
the  rolling  hills  go  on  and  on,  the  thick 
canopy  of  mature  trees  hiding  the  houses, 
shopping  centers  and  highways. 

A father  and  his  son,  about  five  or  six, 
are  watching  geese  in  the  pond.  I don’t  see 
the  deer  anywhere.  A crippled  deer  usually 
travels  downhill,  seeking  the  cover  of  thick 
bottomland  vegetation. 

1 make  out  its  tawny  form,  lying  on  its 
belly,  its  broken  rear  legs  flopping  behind 
him.  I’ll  be  able  to  get  pretty  close.  Still  in 
my  truck,  I take  out  my  revolver  and  re- 
move two  of  the  .357  magnum  rounds  — 
standard  law-enforcement  officer’s  ammu- 
nition — and  replace  them  with  .38  Spe- 
cial rounds.  If  I can  get  close,  I don’t  like  to 
use  the  magnums.  They  attract  attention. 

I also  carry  a tranquilizer  gun,  but  that  is 
a much  less  dependable  means  of  dispatch- 
ing wildlife  and  chemically  euthanized  deer 
aren’t  safe  for  consumption. 

I holster  my  revolver  and  walk  over  to 
the  father  and  son.  I don’t  think  they  see 
the  deer.  It’s  almost  invisible  in  the  tall 
grass.  They  leave  quickly  when  I quietly 
and  euphemistically  tell  the  father  I’m  go- 
ing to  “put  down”  a crippled  deer. 

Two  nights  later  the  phone  rings  and 
the  dispatcher  tells  me  about  another  deer 
crippled  on  the  highway.  He  gives  me  the 
name  and  phone  number  of  the  man  who 
reported  it.  I’ve  learned  to  call  people  who 
report  injured  or  sick  wildlife;  about  half 
the  time,  the  critter  is  fine,  just  exhibiting 
normal  behavior.  Once  when  someone  re- 
ported a sick  deer  1 asked  how  he  knew  it 
was  sick.  He  said  that  the  deer  was  travel- 
ing with  some  other  deer,  and  then  it  lay 
down.  The  other  deer  left;  after  a while,  the 
“sick”  deer  got  up  and  left,  too.  That’s  how 
he  knew  it  was  sick.  I didn’t  spend  too 


much  time  looking  for  that  deer. 

I call  this  man  back  and  he  tells  me  the 
deer  had  been  hit  by  a car  in  front  of  his 
house  and  that  its  leg  was  broken.  The  deer 
crawled  into  the  thick  brush  along  a 
powerline.  He  also  tells  me  his  wife  is 
hysterical  because  she  had  been  feeding 
this  deer  since  it  was  a fawn. 

I strap  on  my  gun  belt  and  hop  in  my 
truck.  A WCO  is  expected  to  respond  to 
injured  deer  cases,  any  time,  day  or  night, 
on  duty  or  off. 

At  the  house  the  woman  comes  to  the 
door,  her  eyes  red  and  her  face  a mask  of 
anguish.  She  asks  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I 
gently  explain  that  I’m  going  to  do  what’s 
best  for  the  animal.  Her  husband  comes  out 
and  helps  me  look  for  the  deer.  After  crawl- 
ing through  the  briars  with  flashlights  for 
half  an  hour,  we  find  the  deer.  Job  done,  we 
drag  the  deer  out  and  put  it  on  the  hack  of 
my  truck;  I’ll  take  it  to  a needy  family. 

The  family  is  sleeping  when  I get  there, 
hut  they’te  grateful  for  the  deer.  I give  them 
a permit  for  the  deer  and  decide  to  take  a 
late-night  ride  through  SGL  43;  warm 
weather  brings  beer  parties,  litter  and  van- 
dalism. 

No  one  is  here  on  this  week  night.  I park 
on  a hilltop  overlooking  fields  and  forests 
and  think  about  the  woman  who  had  been 
feeding  the  deer  and  how  she  must  have 
felt.  Many  people  have  never  seen  a dead 
animal,  never  seen  the  creature  behind  the 
packaged  meat  at  the  supermarket.  Some 
— such  as  a woman  who  called  to  complain 
about  the  fox  eating  hahy  rabbits  — seem 
to  think  all  wild  animals  should  die  of  old 
age.  In  their  clean,  well-lighted  indoor 
world  they’re  never  exposed  to  the  cycle  of 
life  and  death  and  life. 

I sat  there  contemplating  this  naivety 
and  how  it  all  too  often  leads  to  my  — and 
wildlife’s  — biggest  problems.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Not  native  to  American  soil,  the 
prolific  night  crawler  is  more  than  just 
good  fish  bait. 

""Month  of  Worms"" 


The  SHAWNEE  INDIANS  of  Ohio 
called  March  the  “Month  ot  Worms,” 
hut  in  central  Pennsylvania  it  is  usually 
early  April  when  earthworms  leave  their 
communal  burrows  below  frostline  — 
where  they  have  spent  the  winter  in  mu- 
cuS'COvered  coils  — and  travel  up  through 
the  thawed  soil  to  resume  their  business  of 
eating,  mating  and  excavating  their  indi- 
vidual burrows. 

On  the  first  warm,  moist  night  in  April, 
my  husband  Bruce  and  I go  outside  with  a 
flashlight  to  search  tor  earthworms  on  our 
lawn.  Before  we  turn  on  the  light,  we  listen 
to  the  soft,  rustling  sounds  the  earthworms 
make  as  they  pull  hits  of  leaves  and  twigs 
into  their  burrows.  All  around  us  the  earth 
mutmurs  with  earthworm  activity,  and 
when  at  last  we  switch  on  the  flashlight,  we 
are  amazed  at  the  numbers  ot  worms.  Long, 
slender  bodies  stretch  over  the  lawn  every- 
where we  look,  hut  as  soon  as  the  light  hits 
them,  they  boomerang  hack  into  their  bur- 
rows like  just-released  rubber  hands. 

Earthworms  can’t  see  or  hear,  but  they 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  vihtation,  light 
and  cold.  When  they  emerge  from  their 
burrows  at  night,  they  keep  their  tails  (the 
rounded  end)  anchored  to  their  burrow 
entrances  so  they  won’t  get  lost.  At  the 
same  time,  they  move  their  heads  (the 
pointed  end)  around  in  search  of  food, 
anything  ttom  dead  leaves  to  pine  needles. 


Every  earthworm  has  a hulb-like  phar- 
ynx that  sucks  up  the  organic  matter  and 
passes  it  through  a narrow  gullet  into  an 
expanded  crop  that  stores  it  temporarily 
before  it  goes  into  its  gizzard.  There  the 
food  is  ground  up  with  the  help  of  minute 
pebbles  the  earthworm  has  ingested. 

After  absorbing  the  nutrients  it  needs 
from  food,  the  earthworm  ejects  its  waste, 
called  castings,  which  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash.  Each  earthworm 
ejects  from  12  to  20  ounces  ot  castings  a 
year,  providing  excellent  free  fertilizer  to 
gardeners  and  farmers. 

The  worms,  themselves,  are  also  nutri- 
tious and  are  particularly  high  in  Vitamin 
D.  Native  peoples  in  South  America  col- 
lect and  cook  them.  The  Chinese  enjoy 
them  ttied.  Australians  claim  that  their  11- 
foot- long  species  — the  largest  earthworm 
in  the  world  — tastes  like  pork  sausage. 

Here  in  North  America,  the  largest  na- 
tive worm,  Driloleirus  macelfreshi,  is  three 
teet  long  and  lives  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Scientists  estimate  there  are  close  to 
8,000  species  of  earthworms  worldwide, 
many  of  which  can  be  identified  only 
through  dissection. 

The  most  widespread  earthworm  spe- 
cies, though,  is  the  night  crawler  — 
Liimbricm  terrestris  — what  soil  ecologist 
Dr.  PaulJ.  Hendrix  calls  the  “weed  worm  of 
the  world.”  Probably  of  European  origin,  it 
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came  over  with  European  settlers  in  the 
soil  of  their  potted  plants. 

At  that  time  North  America  was 
wormless  above  the  southernmost  penetra- 
tion of  the  last  ice-age  glaciers,  which  in 
Pennsylvania  includes  the  Poconos  and 
the  northwestern  counties.  Instead  of  be- 
ing slowly  repopulated  by  worms  from  south 
of  the  glacier  line,  the  area  was  filled  with 
European  earthworms,  especially  the  night 
crawlers. 

In  fact,  the  night  crawlet  is  still  moving 
steadily  northward,  having  made  it  as  far  as 
Alberta,  Canada  in  the  last  three  years.  A 
hardy  settler,  it  can  live  from  five  to  10 
years,  grow  up  to  a foot  long,  and  burrow  up 
to  six  feet  deep.  Like  many  European  plant 
immigrants,  the  night  ctawler  is  actually 
more  prolific  here  than  in  its  native  land. 

The  night  crawler  also  constructs  trash 
piles,  called  middens,  at  its  burrow  en- 
trance. Middens  contain  cast  soil  and  partly 
digested  surface  litter.  Recently  a Penn 
State  researcher,  William  E.  Hamilton, 
discovered  that  the  middens  of  night  crawl- 
ers attract  high  populations  of  mites  which 
are  fungus  eaters  that  help  to  decompose 
soil. 

Previously  Hamilton  had  worked  with 
Jack  Vimmerstedt  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. V immerstedt  was  studying  night  crawl- 
ers he  had  put  on  reforested  stripmine  sites 
to  see  if  the  worms  could  increase  the  soil’s 
organic  content  by  consuming  and  burying 
fallen  leaves,  and  in  that  way  hasten  the 
reclaiming  of  the  land.  The  worms  repro- 
duced at  a great  rate,  and  12  years  later 
there  were  hundreds  per  meter  ( 39.7 
inches)  in  isolated  islands  in  the 
original  one-acre  sites. 

Vimmerstedt  and  Hamilton 
next  decided  to  measure  how 
many  leaves  night  crawlets  car- 
ried into  their  burrows  each  sea- 
son. Amazingly,  they  discovered 
that  night  crawlers  ate  90  percent  of 
fallen  leaves  from  black  locust  and  alder 
trees  in  a season,  although  alder,  because  of 
its  high  sugat  content,  was  consumed  first 


and  black  locust  leaves  were  left  until  spring 
when  some  of  their  chemicals  had  leached 
out. 

From  that  work,  Hamilton  progressed 
to  testing  how  night  crawlets  and  other 
species  of  earthworms  and  invertebrates 
broke  down  sewage  sludge.  Over  a 2-year 
period,  night  crawlets  again  came  out  on 
top,  eventually  eating  the  sludge  and  con- 
verting it  into  organic  material. 

The  night  crawlet  is  an  anecic  species, 
one  of  three  major  ecological  groupings  of 
earthworms  based  on  their  feeding  and 
burrowing  strategies.  Anecic  species  live  in 
permanent  vettical  burrow  systems,  lined 
with  mucus,  that  extend  six  feet  or  more 
into  the  soil.  They  feed  on  surface  litter 
which  they  pull  into  their  burrows,  and 
most  construct  middens  at  their  burrow 
entrances. 

Epigeic  species  are  small  worms  with 
high  metabolisms  and  reproductive  rates. 
They  live  in  or  near  the  surface  litter  and 
feed  primarily  on  crumbling  plant  mate- 
rial, while  endogeic  species  live  in  the  soil, 
eating  both  soil  and  associated  organic 
materials.  These  larger  worms  inhabit  tem- 
porary burrows  which  they  fill  with  their 
casts  as  they  move  through  the  soil. 

All  of  this  earthworm  activity  is  im- 
mensely useful  to  the  fertility  and  porosity 
of  the  soil.  Yet  before  Charles  Darwin  pub- 
lished his  last  hook.  The  Formation  of  Veg- 
etable Mould  Through  the  Action  of  Wrms 
with  Observations  on  Their  Habits^  most 
people  considered  earthworms  harmful. 
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Even  while  Darwin  was  pondering  the 
meaning  of  what  he  had  seen  during  his 
voyage  on  the  Beagle,  he  was  also  studying 
the  lowly  earthworm  in  his  garden.  In  1837 
he  read  a highly  respected,  but  little  no- 
ticed paper  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  about  how  pieces  of  chalk  and 
other  materials  strewn  on  a meadow  sur- 
face were  covered  with  earthworm  castings 
and  then,  after  some  years,  were  found 
beneath  the  turf,  evidence  that  earthworms 
were  moving  a great  deal  of  material  through 
their  bodies  and  changing  the  structure  of 
the  soil. 

From  then  until  his  death  in  1 882,  he 
continued  his  observations  of  earth- 
worms. He  kept  several  pots  filled  with 
worms  and  earth  in  his  study  because  he 
“wished  to  learn  to  what  degree  they 
acted  consciously  and  how  much  men- 
tal power  they  displayed.”  Darwin  later 
concluded  that  “worms,  although 
standing  low  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganization, possess  some  degree 
of  intelligence.”  Together  with 
his  sons  and  other  interested  friends 
he  spent  years  testing  worm  preferences 
and  techniques  of  food  gathering. 

An  unnamed  lady  also  collected  cast- 
ings from  a small  area  for  him  for  a year. 
The  results  of  her  work  led  Darwin  to 
estimate  that  earthworms  annually  eject 
16.1  tons  of  dry  earth  per  acre  and  that 
every  10  years  their  castings  add  one  inch 
to  the  earth’s  layer.  In  one  good  garden 
acre,  he  calculated,  approximately  53,767 
earthworms  live,  an  estimate  many  of  his 
fellow  scientists  believed  was  too  high. 

Today,  scientists  have  proved  his  esti- 
mates were  too  low.  On  excellent  land, 
where  Darwin’s  lady  friend  did  her  work,  as 
many  as  1,500,000  earthworms  eject  at 
least  22  tons  of  dry  earth  per  acre  per  year. 
Even  in  heavy  clay  pasture,  such  as  we  have 
on  our  mountaintop,  earthworms  churn  up 
1 1 tons  of  topsoil  yearly  in  an  acre. 

Darwin’s  hook  still  makes  interesting 
and  entertaining  reading,  and  1 was  pleased 
to  pick  up  an  1896  edition  at  a used  book- 


store not  long  ago.  “The  subject”  [of  earth- 
worms], he  wrote  to  the  book’s  Germar 
translator,  “has  been  to  me  a hobbyhorse 
and  1 have  perhaps  treated  it  in  foolisk 
detail.”  But  Swiss  botanist  deGandolle  de- 
clared that  “Darwin  has  shown  once  more 
that  small  causes  produce  great  effects.’ 
According  to  many  scientists  today 
Darwin’s  work  on  earthworms  and  theii 
relationship  to  the  soil  makes  him  one  ol 
the  founders  of  modern  soil  science. 

Soil  scientists  are  still  trying  to  sort  oui 


the  effects  earthworms  have  on  soil  fertil- 
ity, chemistry  and  porosity.  But  as  witk 
many  of  nature’s  lowlier  creatures,  scien- 
tists don’t  even  know  how  many  earth- 
worm species  there  are  in  any  one  area  oi 
how  they  interact  with  one  another.  Ir 
North  America  earthworm  specialists  are 
rare  species  themselves.  Not  only  do  we 
not  know  how  many  species  of  earthworms 
exist  here,  we  don’t  even  know  their  ranges 
or  how  they  impact  the  soil. 

Scientists  do  realize,  however,  that  for- 
eign species,  such  as  night  crawlers,  have 
been  expanding  their  ranges,  perhaps  at 
the  expense  of  native  species.  Whether  ot 
not  that  is  a problem  remains  a mystery  at 
this  time.  But  a recent  study  in  Kentucky 
ferund  that  “in  general  undisturbed  or 
slightly  disturbed  sites  in  the  non-frag- 
meiated  forests  of  the  Gumberland  Plateau 
were  occupied  only  by  native  earthworms; 
exotics  [foreign  earthworms]  occurred  only 
ill  areas  that  had  been  severely  disturbed.” 
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Exceptions  were  seemingly  pristine  areas 
along  waterways  where  exotic  earthworms 
used  as  fish  bait  are  often  discarded.  In  such 
places  earthworms  were  wholly  exotic. 

What  scientists  do  understand  is  the 
general  life  history  of  the  more  common 
species,  most  of  which  are  hermaphrodites 
(both  male  and  female ) . Despite  that,  earth- 
worms  do  need  to  unite  head  to  toe  for  one 
night  to  cross  fertilize.  Each  worm  then 
produces  a cocoon  which  is  formed  by  the 
hardening  of  mucus-like  fluid  that  pours 
from  its  reproductive  organ  called  the 
clitellium.  (The  clitellium  is  the  band  of 
tissue  encircling  the  worm  behind  its  head. ) 
The  spindle-shaped  cocoon  moves  over 
the  earthworm’s  head,  picking  up  sperm 
and  eggs,  and  is  deposited  in  the  soil.  The 
cocoon  then  hardens,  while  inside  it  the 
eggs  and  sperm  unite. 

If  the  soil  is  moist,  the  worms  hatch  in, 
anywhere  from  eight  to  20  weeks,  although 
under  dry  conditions  viable  cocoons  can 
lay  dormant  for  several  years.  The  newly- 
hatched  worms  take  from  10  weeks  to  a 
year  to  reach  sexual  maturity. 

A single  earthworm  is  able  to  produce 
anywhere  from  20  to  several  hundred  co- 
coons a year,  depending  on  its  species  and 
environmental  conditions.  Although  most 
temperate-zone  earthworms  reproduce  in 
the  spring,  if  conditions  are  warm  and  wet 


they  produce  all  year  long  — as  I discov- 
ered one  fall  when  our  son  David  and  I 
planted  an  indoor  window  box  with  lettuce 
plants  and  David  put  five  earthworms  into 
it.  In  J anuary  I replanted  more  lettuce  seeds 
and  grew  them  on  the  windowsill  until 
early  April  when  1 transplanted  the  seed- 
lings into  our  cold  frame. 

Afterward,  I carelessly  dumped  the  dirt 
out  of  the  box  and  was  astounded  to  see 
dozens  of  earthworms  of  all  sizes  emerging 
from  the  soil.  Curious  to  find  out  how  many 
worms  that  bit  of  earth  actually  contained, 
I carefully  sifted  each  lump  of  soil  through 
my  fingers  and  counted  3 7 . A few  were  long 
and  fat,  others  were  medium-size,  and  most 
were  very  small.  I decided  that,  unknown 
to  me,  a good  deal  of  mating  had  gone  on  in 
my  window  box  throughout  the  winter. 

Although  much  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  on  earthworms  and  their  ecology,  no 
one  disagrees  with  Darwin’s  conclusion  in 
his  book  that  “The  plough  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of  man’s 
inventions;  hut  long  before  he  existed  the 
land  was  in  fact  regularly  ploughed,  and 
still  continues  to  be  thus  ploughed  by  earth- 
worms. It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
are  many  other  animals  which  have  played 
so  important  a part  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  as  have  these  lowly  organised  crea- 
tures.” □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Boone  And  Crockett  Club's  22nd  Big  Game  Awards,  1992-1994,  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  250  Station  Drive,  Missoula,  MT  59801,  528pp.,  $39.95  plus  $4.25  shipping  & 
handling.  This  book  contains  104  hunting  stories  representing  31  North  American  big 
game  categories  and  includes  300  photographs.  Relive  the  hunts  of  a lifetime  by  the 
people  who  took  the  most  massive  and  award-winning  North  American  big  game  trophies 
in  this  century,  including  new  world  records  for  typical  whitetail  deer,  Alaska-Yukon  moose 
and  Central  Canada  barren  ground  caribou.  Vital  statistics  and  location  of  kill  for  all  3,1 00 
big  game  trophies  accepted  into  the  record  keeping  program  from  1992  to  1994  are 
included. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Dad  can  provide  the  opportunity  and  invest  the  time,  but 
his  offspring  must  possess  the  desire  to  learn.  However,  if 
the  youngster  is  eager  to  learn,  a special  relationship 
could  develop,  bringing  about  the  old  adage  . . . 


Like  Father,  Like  Son 


W’’HEN  I was  a hoy  there  were  tew 
fathers  who  knew  anything  about 
archery  — except,  perhaps,  the  reputed 
exploits  of  Rohin  Hood  and  native  Ameri- 
cans. Srr,  on  our  own,  my  friends  and  I went 
through  the  stick,  string  and  stout  weed 
routine,  hut  quickly  discovered  we  couldn’t 
hit  much  except  the  grtiund  and  anything 
that  happened  to  get  in  the  way  of  the 
weed.  Indians  vve  were  not. 

As  teenagers,  we  tried  again.  Some  of 
the  older  hoys  collected  hard-to-come-hy 
information,  cheap  archery  equipment  and 
actual  paper  targets.  It  was  a start.  Btit, 


making  10  cents  an  hour  mowing  lawns 
and  pulling  weeds,  we  couldn’t  afford  much 
of  the  srore  bought  stuff.  Some  of  us  made 
our  own  longhows,  arrows  and  cardboard 
quivers,  and  in  the  process  we  did  learn  a 
lot  about  equipment. 

Gradually,  we  also  learned  a little  about 
shooting.  Not  much,  though.  But  informa- 
tion finally  filtered  down  fn  n thtise  of  us 
who  found  hooks  on  the  sport.  One  of  the 
best  sources  was  a 94-page  booklet  put  out 
by  L.  E.  Stemmier  in  19^7.  Stemmier  w'as 
also  one  of  the  best  sources  of  affordable 
equipment. 
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References  to  the  economic  side  of  early 
archery  as  1 knew  it  are  not  intended  to  he 
facetious.  The  late  1930s  were  still  part  of 
the  Great  Depression,  which  started  in 
1929.  Most  fathers  regarded  the  shotgun 
standing  in  the  kitchen  corner  next  to  the 
broom  as  a source  of  food  — small  game,  for 
the  most  part. 

Although  deer  were  beginning  to  eat 
themselves  out  of  food  in  the  northern 
counties,  few  hunters  had  the  financial 
resources  to  seriously  hunt  them  with  the 
how  until  the  job  market  opened  up.  Tragi- 
cally,  it  was  war  that  generated  employ- 
ment and  money.  And  many  of  our  genera- 
tion had  to  exchange  unheard  of  big  pay 
checks  for  uniforms. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a genera- 
tion covers  a span  of  about  30  years.  7 oday, 
with  about  one  in  three  hunters  carrying  an 
archery  stamp,  we  are  into  the  third  gen- 
eration of  expanded  archery  in  this  state. 
Despite  the  fact  that  target  archery  was  — 
and  still  is  — the  base  of  advances  in  the 
sport,  howhunting  has  been  the  ultimate 
motivation  for  growth. 

The  first  surge  in  howhunting  came  be- 
cause of  the  adventuresome  spirit  of  young 
America.  Hunting  adventures  of  hunters 
such  as  Howard  Hill  and  Fred  Bear  fueled 
the  imagination  of  young  archers  who  were 
weaned,  first  on  regulated  target  setups, 
then  on  field  courses.  From  there,  hunting 
was  a natural  outgrowth. 

Bowhunting — with  its  own  season  since 

1951  — has  had  to  accommodate  

hunter  education,  changes  in  the 
hunting  laws,  and  amazing  advances 
m equipment.  Statistics  indicate  that 
this  approach  has  provided  every- 
thing possible  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  future  generations  of 
howhunters. 

With  one  exception. 

Nothing  can  promote  or  legislate 

PAULY  WEISSER,  Numedia,  took  this 
5-pointer  on  his  first  hunt  at  age  12. 

His  dad  stood  nearthe  boy's  treestand 
to  offer  guidance. 


the  most  needed  ingredient  for  the  contin- 
ued development  of  archery  and 
howhunting.  It  has  and  will  continue  to  he 
parental  interest  in  and  encouragement  of 
the  sport  to  their  progeny.  Dads  today  have 
a tremendous  advantage  over  their  fathers. 
For  they  have  lived  through,  and  in  many 
cases  have  contributed  to,  the  advance- 
ment of  archery  in  both  the  target  and 
hunting  phases  of  the  sport. 

This  is  ncit  to  neglect  the  distaff  side  of 
parental  influence.  Many  women  have  car- 
ried a personal  interest  in  target  archery  to 
the  hunting  field,  and  are  just  as  well-suited 
to  transfer  this  interest  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Some  do.  Others,  who  may  he  disin- 
clined personally,  encourage  this  rapport 
between  fathers  and  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. 

Two  instances  from  the  past  season  are 
prime  examples  of  how  a close  hunting 
relationship  can  lead  to  big  thrills  shared 
by  young  sons  and  fathers.  Both  were  so 
interesting  that  I dug  up  photos  and  details 
of  the  hunts. 

Pauly  Weisser  (his  school  teachers  are 
probably  the  only  ones  to  drop  the  “y”  in 
Pauly  as  he  and  his  dad  share  the  same  first 
name ) got  a 5 -point  buck  when  he  was  only 
1 2.  It  was  not  only  his  first  hunting  season, 
hut  also  his  first  day  hunting. 

Pauly  was  primed  for  the  occasion, 
though.  He  had  spent  many  hours  practic- 
ing at  a target  setup  near  their  home  in 
southern  Columbia  County.  In  addition. 
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he  had  also  practiced  shooting  from  a lad- 
der stand  to  become  familiar  with  vertical 
shots.  His  Pearson  compound  bow  was  set 
at  37  pounds.  Arrows  were  Easton  X-7s, 
cut  to  28'A  inches,  with  four,  3-inch,  feath- 
ered fletching.  Broadheads  were  Bear  Ra- 
zor-heads, newly  sharpened.  He  added  a bit 
of  Scent  Shield  to  his  camouflage  suit. 

Pauly  had  seen  a 5-point  buck  in  the 
area  during  previous  scouting  trips,  and  his 
father  directed  him  to  a nearby  runway 
where  the  ladder  had  already  been  set  up 
against  a tree.  “Big  Paul,”  who  didn’t  carry 
a bow,  hid  himself  behind  a huge  rock 
nearby,  where  he  could  stay  in  touch  with 
his  son  yet  go  undetected  by  any  deer  that 
happened  to  come  their  way. 

There  wasn’t  much  time  left  on  the  first 
day  when  the  buck  ambled  near  Pauly’s 
stand.  The  shot  was  uphill  at  15  yards, 
placing  the  deer  on  almost  the  same  level  as 
Pauly.  The  Razorhead  entered  the  animal 
just  behind  its  left  shoulder  and  exited  in 
front  of  the  right  rear  leg.  The  deer  traveled 
only  about  75  yards. 

The  buck  weighed  1 30  pounds  — above 


average  for  this  state.  Later  in  the  season, 
Pauly’s  dad  downed  an  8-pointer  that  scored 
121  points. 

Douglas  Dennison  was  a veteran 
bowhunter,  1 3 years  of  age,  when  he  scored 
on  a 1 3 5 -pound  Columbia  County  8-point. 
Douglas,  an  honor  student  at  W est  Hazleton 
High  School,  lives  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barry  Dennison,  near  Zion  Grove. 
In  his  story,  too,  his  dad  loomed  large  as  a 
participant  and  companion  to  his  son  on 
October  4,  1995. 

“It  was  rainy  that  day,”  Douglas  said, 
“and  1 didn’t  expect  to  go  hunting  after 
school.  But  when  1 got  home,  the  sun  was 
shining  and  1 waited  anxiously  for  my  dad 
to  get  home  from  work.”  On  the  first  day  of 
the  season,  Douglas  had  missed  a nice  buck 
from  a permanent  treestand  less  than  a 
mile  from  his  home.  He  was  excited  to  try 
again  when  his  father  arrived  and  they 
hurried  to  the  same  general  area. 

But  much  more  took  place  before  these 
moments.  All  summer  long,  Douglas,  a 
neighbor  and  his  cousin  practiced  together. 
They  alternated  between  his  grandparents’ 
homes,  within  a mile  of  where  he 
lives.  At  his  mother’s  former  home, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  shooting 
from  a hay  loft  to  the  barnyard  to 
simulate  treestands.  His  dad’s  father 
cleared  a spot  on  his  property  where 
a permanent  butt  was  set  up  such 
that  shots  could  he  taken  at  varying 
distances. 

That  afternoon,  Douglas  had 
planned  to  use  a portable  treestand, 
hut  his  father  advised  against  it  be- 
cause the  trees  were  still  wet  from  the 
previous  rain.  So  he  went  back  to  the 
scene  of  his  previous  miss  while  his 
dad  set  up  in  a nearby  stand,  well 
within  calling  distance. 

DOUGLAS  DENNISON,  Zion  Grove, 
followed  his  father's  advice  and  got 
this  135-pound,  8-point  buck.  The 
13-year-old  overcame  heart  surgery 
as  an  infant  to  develop  into  a fine 
young  man  and  bowhunter. 
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Douglas  was  well  equipped.  He  carried  a 
50'pound  Bear  compound  equipped  with  a 
peep  sight,  and  aluminum  arrows  tipped 
with  85'grain,  3-hlade  broadheads.  He  used 
raccoon  scent  on  his  boots  before  approach- 
ing his  stand. 

“It  was  nearing  quitting  time  when  1 
heard  a noise  in  thick  brush  behind  me.  1 
turned  slowly  and  spotted  a deer  with  a nice 
rack.  The  buck  moved  on  the  same  ridge 
that  the  buck  1 had 
missed  on  opening  day 
had,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  1 had  to  ma- 
neuver among  the  three 
tree  trunks  holding  my 
stand,  and  several  times 
the  buck  looked  my  way, 
but  I finally  got  off  an 
arrow.  At  the  shot  the 
buck  took  off  at  full  speed 
passed  my  dad’s  stand,”  Douglas  recounted. 

Unknown  to  Douglas,  his  father  had 
seen  the  animal  coming  too,  and  drew  his 
bow  for  a shot  when  the  running  buck 
folded.  Douglas  and  his  father  soon  joined 
to  field-dress  the  8-point  that  had  suc- 
cumbed to  a neck  shot. 

Another  note  rounds  out  the  improb- 
abilities surrounding  this  event.  Douglas 
had  open  heart  surgery  when  he  was  10 
months  old.  A pacemaker  inserted  in  1994 
was  followed  by  two  more,  after  which  he 
was  unable  to  even  shoulder  a gun.  Now,  he 
has  a clean  bill  of  health. 

These  two  examples  of  father  and  son 
hunts  are,  perhaps,  unusual  because  of  how 
young  the  archers  are.  Certainly  there  are 
many  more  such  examples  wherein  the 
“youngsters”  may  have  been  old  enough  to 
have  their  own  sons. 

Bowhunting  is  a special  pastime  that 
has  many  special  rewards  in  viewing  nature 
firsthand,  particularly  during  the  warm  days 
of  early  season.  The  first  bow  hunt  with  a 
parent  opens  a life  vista  that  often  leads  to 
many  other  avenues  of  success.  Just  the 
thrill  of  hunting  big  game  with  an  arm  that 
is  generated  by  muscle  alone  is  one  to  be 


treasured  as  a new  and  somewhat  awesome 
experience.  Yet,  unless  the  tyro  is  properly 
equipped,  an  opportunity  may  be  lost  for- 
ever. 

Consequently,  when  introducing  a 
youngster  to  the  sport,  it’s  important  to  use 
equipment  that  will  complement  the 
archer’s  abilities.  1 have  known  hunters 
who  have  not  taken  a deer  in  over  30  years 
of  trying.  What  a pity  if,  during  such  a span, 
an  opportunity  is  lost  be- 
cause the  participant 
was  not  properly 
trained  or  equipped  for 
the  hig  moment. 

There  is  sometimes 
a tendency  to  cast  off 
personal  archery  junk 
to  a younger  member 
of  the  family  who  does 
not  yet  have  the  earn- 
ing power  to  be  selective.  If  time  and/or 
distance  constraints  prevent  the  user  from 
overcoming  or  adjusting  to  inadequate 
equipment,  the  new  owner  may  stumble 
along  toward  eventual  discouragement  or  a 
major  disappointment.  The  would-be  ar- 
cher, and  archery  itself,  share  the  loss. 

As  a father  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  three  sons  who  came  of  hunting  age 
before  the  advent  of  the  compound  bow, 
their  efforts  were  tied  to  the  recurve.  They 
had  their  opportunities  without  downing  a 
deer  despite  special  efforts  hy  their  father. 

But  the  “like  father,  like  son”  syndrome 
does  foretell  the  necessity  for  a special 
relationship.  Dads  can  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities, but  their  offspring  must  be  in- 
clined toward  the  sport.  An  effort  to  force 
a person  not  interested  can  only  result  in 
mutual  frustration.  But  if  the  youngster  is 
eager  to  become  a participant,  it  requires 
development  of  a special  relationship  for  a 
happy  conclusion. 

Teachers  must  be  prepared  to  subjugate 
their  own  hunting  desires  to  provide  favor- 
able circumstances  for  development  of  the 
students.  Like  Pauly  Weisser  and  Douglas 
Dennison.  □ 


It  is  necessary  to 
provide  equipment  that 
will  complement  the 
archer  s ability  when 
introducing  a 
newcomer  to  the  sport. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Not  simply  a mathematical  ballistic  term, 
BC  plays  a definite  role  in  the  flight  of  a 
bullet  . . . 

What  is  Ballistic 
Coefficient? 


WHEN  RELOADING  at 
home  became  a wide- 
spread  pastime,  in  the  late 
1940s,  the  emphasis  was  on 
saving  money.  I recall  that 
Remington  .222  shells  cost 
$3.80  a box  or  14  cents  each. 
Handloaders  could  crank  out 
three  to  live  rounds  tor  the 
price  of  one  factory  round. 

Tit  show  how  things  were 
immediately  after  World  War 
II  (and  before  1 hadagunshop), 

I was  asked  to  join  three  other 
shooters  in  buying,  literally,  a 
ton  of  military  surplus  4895 
powder.  1 have  forgotten  ex- 
actly what  the  cost  was,  hut  it 
was  around  50  cents  a pound.  I 
didn’r  have  $2  50  to  invest,  and 
1 had  no  place  to  store  500 
pounds  of  powder.  My  point  is  that  those 
who  bought  components  in  large  quanti- 
ties saved  a bundle  on  handloads  compared 
to  factory  ammo. 

With  inexpensive  ammo  available, 
handloaders  began  to  shoot  at  more  than 
just  live  targets.  Benchrests  began  to  ap- 
pear behind  barns  and  just  about  every 
other  place  that  offered  safe  shooting  at 
100  yards.  The  Remington  .222  and  the 
home  reloading  press  changed  rhe  entire 
philosophy  of  hunters  across  the  nation. 
Shooting  five  and  10-shot  groups  revealed 


what  the  shooter  and  his  or  her  rifle  could 
do.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  conserve 
ammunition.  The  day  of  one-shot  sight-ins 
was  over. 

This  may  sound  a bir  exaggerated  to 
younger  shooters,  hur  at  that  time  just 
hitting  a gallon  can  at  40  yards  was  proof  a 
rifle  was  zeroed.  1 recall  an  old  hunter 
telling  the  crowd  in  a grocery  store  that  he 
killed  five  bucks  in  five  years  with  the  same 
box  of  ammunition.  He  claimed  he  still 
had  eight  rounds  left.  It’s  obvious  he  was  a 
one-shot  sight-in  fan. 


Helen  Lewis 


THE  WOODS  hunter  doesn't  need  to  be  too  concerned 
with  bullet  ballistic  coefficient.  For  close  shooting,  bullet 
weight  is  a more  important  factor.  Tim  Lewis  took  this 
6-point  buck  at  under  100  yards. 
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A neighbor,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
crank  out  a dozen  or  so  .30-30  shells  and 
shoot  them  as  fast  as  he  could  into  a stump 
on  a hillside  about  100  yards  from  his 
garage.  He  said  he  enjoyed  rapid-fire  shoot- 
ing. The  stump  finally  succumbed. 

Burning  ammo  just  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
shooting  was  short-lived.  By  the  mid-’50s, 
shooters  began  to  realize  that  handloading 
offered  benefits  other  than  just  saving 
money.  Shooting  5 -shot  groups  with  vari- 
ous load  combinations  started  thousands  of 
handloaders  down  the  accuracy  road. 

For  the  most  part,  handloaders  still  had 
to  rely  on  published  data  on  velocity,  tra- 
jectory and  chamber  pressure.  The  advent 
of  the  home  chronograph  in  the  early  ’60s 
added  a new  dimension  to  handloading.  At 
last  the  handloader  didn’t  have  to  accept 
velocities  in  manuals.  The  chronograph 
introduced  the  handloader  to  the  world  of 
exterior  ballistics.  Knowing  a load 
combination’s  muzzle  velocity  helped  plot 
its  trajectory  path.  Other  factors  besides 
components  would  now  have  to  be  dealt 
with. 

My  first  chronograph  was  a Herter’s  that 
used  two  woven  wire  screens.  The  first 
screen  was  set  10  feet  from  the  muzzle  and 
the  second  10  feet  from  the  first.  This  setup 
offered  an  instrumental  velocity  at  1 5 feet. 
The  Herter’s  outfit  worked  with  rows  of 
numbered  lights.  The  total  of  each  row  was 
computed  and  the  totals  then  checked 
against  a table  furnished  with  the  chrono- 
graph to  compute  the  velocity. 

It  was  a frustrating  instrument  to 
use.  The  alligator-type  clips  that 
snapped  onto  each  wire  screen  were 
poor.  Lack  of  a solid  contact  often 
gave  an  incorrect  reading  or  no  read- 
ing at  all.  Still,  1 learned  how  to  use 
it  with  some  degree  of  success,  and  it 
convinced  me  a chronograph  was 
essential  to  the  serious  handloader. 

CARTRIDGES  on  left  are  same  caliber 
as  those  on  the  right.  Note  the 
different  designs;  this  indicates  each 
has  a different  ballistic  coefficient. 


A year  or  .so  later,  1 acquired  a K233 
Avtron  chronograph  that  used  plastic 
screens.  It  worked  perfectly  and  showed  a 
digital  readout  that  was  changed  to  feet  per 
second  by  using  an  interpolation  table.  1 
fired  hundreds  of  rounds  through  it,  hut  at 
eight  cents  a screen  (16  cents  a shot),  it 
wasn’t  exactly  cheap  to  use. 

In  1975,  when  screens  were  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  find,  I switched  to  an 
Oehler  Model  32/61  Chronotach/ 
Skyscreen  System.  This  used  skyscreen 
boxes  instead  of  screens.  Each  box  had  a 
small  slot  in  its  top  with  a sensor  directly 
under  the  slot.  The  shadow  of  the  bullet 
activated  the  start  and  stop  sensors,  and 
the  Model  31  showed  a digital  reading  in 
feet  persecond.  The  Model  31  Chronotach/ 
Skyscreen  system  was  a major  improve- 
ment over  systems  that  used  wire  or  plastic 
screens. 

The  Oehler  3 5 P chronograph  uses  three 
skyscreens  mounted  on  a rail.  Each 
skyscreen  has  a sensor  in  it  and  a diffuser  on 
top.  When  a bullet  isfitedover  (or  through) 
the  skyscreens,  the  instrumental  velocity  is 
printed  out  on  adding  machine  paper. 
When  the  test  is  completed,  pushing  the 
summary  button  prints  out  average  veloc- 
ity, high  and  low  velocities,  extreme  spread 
and  standard  deviation. 

Standard  deviation  is  a measure  of  uni- 
formity; smaller  numbers  mean  the  veloc- 
ity and  pressure  are  more  uniform.  A small 
standard  deviation  is  not  a guarantee  of 


Helen  Lewis 
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tighter  groups.  Poor  quality  bullets,  say, 
may  give  good  uniformity  but  lousy  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  it’s  hard  to  get  tight 
groups  with  erratic  velocities. 

Through  the  years,  chronographs  have 
become  more  sophisticated.  The  Oehler 
Model  43  Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory  not 
only  reads  pressures  (even  shows  a pressure 
curve  with  a tiny  vertical  line  in  the  curve 
path  where  the  bullet  exits  the  muzzle)  in 
individual  chambers  in  conventional  hunt- 
ing shotguns,  handguns  and  rifles,  it  also 
produces  an  array  of  ballistic  data. 

The  M43  setup  uses  the  same  skyscreens 
as  the  35P  Oehlet,  hut  it  also  must  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a computer.  A battery 
powered  laptop  is  advisable  because  it  can 
he  taken  to  the  range.  Adding  the  down- 
tange  acoustic  target  or  skyscreens  shows 
the  downrange  velocity  of  the  bullet,  time 
of  flight  and  the  ballistic  coefficient. 

Downrange  velocity  has  always  been  a 
mystety  to  most  handloaders.  It’s  true,  hook 
figures  are  accurate,  hut  they  don’t  repre- 
sent downrange  velocities  from  personal 
rifles  and  the  shooter’s  own  reloaded  am- 
munition. Most  handloaders  know  the  bal- 
listic coefficient  indicates  a bullet’s  ability 
to  overcome  air  resistance.  Here  again,  the 
assigned  figure  came  from  factory  tests  us- 
ing special  equipment.  Until  now,  the 
handloader  had  no  affordable  equipment 
to  measure  the  BC  of  a bullet. 

How  is  ballistic  coefficient  determined? 
Well,  a few  decades  ago  commercial  fire- 


arms and  ammo  people  decided  on  a stan- 
dard bullet  model  to  describe  the  exterior 
ballistic  performance  of  sporting  ammo. 
They  chose  a drag  function  named  G1  to 
represent  typical  performance  of  a sporting 
bullet.  The  G1  drag  function  is  a table 
showing  how  fast  the  standard  projectile  is 
losing  velocity  versus  the  momentaty  ve- 
locity of  the  projectile. 

If  a tested  bullet  loses  velocity  twice  as 
fast  as  the  standard  bullet,  it  has  a BC  of  one 
half  or  0.500.  If  it  loses  velocity  three  times 
as  fast,  it  has  a BC  of  one  third  or  0.333.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tested  bullet  retains 
its  velocity  better  than  the  standard  bullet 
it  has  a BC  of  greater  than  1.000. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Oehler  of  Oehler  Research 
(manufacturer  of  chronographs  and  the 
Model  43  Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory) 
claims  that  making  reliable  ballistic  coeffi- 
cient measurements  is  up  to  25  times  as 
difficult  as  making  routine  velocity  mea- 
surements. He  goes  on  to  say  that  to  mea- 
sure BC  you  must  know  how  fast  your 
bullet  is  going  and  how  fast  the  bullet  is 
losing  velocity. 

Suppose  that  your  bullet  starts  at  2,500 
fps  and  loses  312  fps  at  100  yards.  The 
standard  bullet  loses  only  84  fps  at  the  same 
velocity  under  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. The  BC  of  your  bullet  is  approxi- 
mately 84/312  or  0.269. 

William  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  Ballistic  Editor 
for  the  American  Rifleman  and  noted  ballis- 
tic authority,  says,  “Briefly  defined,  the 
ballistic  coefficient  is  a quantitative 
indicatot  of  the  bullet’s  ability  to 
maintain  its  velocity  as  it  flies  through 
the  ait.  It  is  defined  mathematically 
by  the  expression  BC=W/(1*D2), 
where  ‘W’  is  the  bullet’s  weight  in 
pounds,  ‘D’  is  its  diameter  in  inches 
and  ‘P  is  a so-called  form  factor  which 
depends  upon  the  bullet’s  shape.”  He 

LEWIS'S  bullet  making  bench. 
Handloaders  making  their  own  bullets 
can  use  computerized  programs  to 
help  determine  the  ballistic 
coefficients  of  their  bullets. 
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points  out  that  the  same  equation  can  be 
rearranged  to  read  BC=W/D2)I.  And  in 
that  form  we  might  recognize  the  expres- 
sion ( W/D2)  as  the  sectional  density  of  the 
bullet,  so  we  see  that  the  ballistic  coeffi- 
cient can  also  be  defined  as  the  sectional 
density  divided  by  the  form  factor.  The 
form  factor  (1)  is  a dimensionless  number 
which  expresses  the  aerodynamic  efficiency 
of  a bullet’s  shape,  relative  to  the  shape  of 
some  standard  projectile. 

Because  the  BC  varies  with  velocity 
readings  from  the  M43  PBL,  it  doesn’t  take 
into  account  the  change  in  the  bullet’s 
velocity  during  its  flight.  Measuring  BC  at 
a particular  velocity  forces  the  theoretical 
drag  to  fit  the  observed  drag  at  that  veloc- 
ity. Because  the  measured  and  theoretical 
drag  curves  are  forced  to  fit  at  one  velocity 
doesn’t  mean  they  will  fit  at  other  veloci- 
ties. Dr.  Oehler  points  out  that  if  the  BCs 
measured  at  two  velocity  levels  differ  sig- 
nificantly, it  simply  means  that  the  G 1 drag 
function  doesn’t  fit  your  bullet  exactly. 
Even  though  the  G1  drag  function  doesn’t 
fit  each  bullet  precisely,  it  is  the  common 


standard  and  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  make 
meaningful  comparisons. 

Measuring  BC  might  not  seem  impor- 
tant to  many  handloaders,  likely  because 
there  was  no  way  of  obtaining  this  data  on 
the  home  level.  N ow  that  instruments  such 
as  the  Oehler  M43  PBL  are  on  the  market, 
handloaders  should  take  advantage  of  them 
the  way  they  have  with  chronographs. 

The  ballistic  coefficient  is  not  just  a 
loose  mathematical  ballistic  term.  It  plays 
a definite  role  in  the  flight  of  a bullet.  We 
don’t  have  to  worship  the  BC  anymore 
than  we  have  to  believe  implicitly  in  the 
standard  deviation,  but  we  shouldn’t  ig- 
nore them  when  there  are  devices  to  mea- 
sure them. 

Not  knowing  the  ballistic  coefficient  or 
standard  deviation  of  a particular  bullet 
won’t  stop  you  from  getting  a deer  at  a 100 
yards  or  even  a woodchuck  across  a long 
pasture  field.  But  it’s  only  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  more  we  understand  inter- 
nal and  external  ballistics,  the  higher  qual- 
ity our  reloads  will  he  and  the  more  accu- 
racy we’ll  squeeze  out  of  our  loads.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Bird  Watching  on  the  Farm 

Can  you  identify  these  nongame  farm  birds?  The  italicized  words  will  help  you. 

1 . 1 am  a member  of  the  Plover  Family  and  often  seen  on^plowed 

ground  or  pastures.  My  common  call  is  said  to  sound  like  my  name,  ‘'kildeah.” 

Sometimes  1 nest  in  barns.  1 am  nocturnal.  My  white,  mon- 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


key^shaped  face  helps  identify  me,  hut  my  call  is  a long  whistle,  not  a hoot. 

The  male  of  my  species  has  a black  belly  and  white  patches 

along  the  side  and  on  the  hack.  A yellow  spot  in  hack  of  the  head  makes  us 
attractive  songbirds.  A grass  nester,  1 am  linked  to  farm  fields  where  1 nest. 

1 am  found  in  meadows  and  fields.  Often  seen  on  fence  posts 


singing,  my  black  V chest  marking  against  my  yellow  body  identifies  me. 

1 am  a drab  looking  bird,  but  as  my  name  implies,  1 love  tosi'ng. 

You  will  find  my  small  nest  in  grassy  fields.  Cowbird  eggs  are  commonly  found 
in  my  nest. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Americans  are  fed  up  with  crime 
according  to  a Minnesota  survey.  In 
1972,  56  percent  of  Minnesota 
households  had  some  sort  of  firearm  in 
the  home.  The  number  declined  slightly 
in  1994  to  51  percent.  (These  numbers 
match  national  averages.]  In  1972,  67 
percent  of  Minnesota  firearm  owners 
said  they  would  use  a gun  to  protect 
their  life  or  the  lives  of  their  family.  In 
1994,  that  figure  rose  to  85  percent. 

Illinois  hunters  harvested  895  turkeys 
during  the  fall  ’95  season,  a decrease  from 
the  1 ,003  birds  taken  in  1994. 

According  to  the  Division  of  Natural 
Resources,  3,181  wild  turkeys  were 
harvested  during  West  Virginia's  4- 
week  fall  season  in  1995.  The 
statewide  fall  harvest  has  consistently 
ranged  between  3,000  and  3,600  birds 
the  past  six  years.  Including  the  ’95 
spring  harvest  of  16,906,  the  number  of 
turkeys  taken  in  1995  totaled  20,087. 

Students  in  four  Wyoming  schools 
tested  a program  last  fall  designed  to 
teach  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and 
other  outdoor  skills.  The  program,  called 
Outdoor  Recreation  Education 
Opportunities  (OREO),  was  developed 
hy  the  Game  and  Fish  Department. 
OREO  was  initiated  because  many  young 
people  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  joys  and  responsibilities  of  the 
outdoors.  The  program  has  the  potential 
to  go  statewide. 

Nebraska’s  first  elk  season  in  nearly 
1 0 years  produced  1 4 elk  and  a 37 
percent  success  rate.  There  were  2,155 
applicaiits  for  the  38  permits. 


On  March  16,  1995,  a d-year-old  girl 
from  Centralia,  Washington,  became  the 
first  person  to  die  of  rabies  in  that  state 
since  1939.  A hat  was  found  arid  killed  in 
the  girl’s  bedroom  in  February,  ’95,  but 
was  not  reported  until  after  she  was 
hospitalized. 

A two-year  undercover  case  by  the 
USFWS  and  the  Oklahoma  Department 
of  Wildlife  Conservation  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  seven  Oklahoma  residents  for 
the  sale  of  eagle  feathers  and  parts  of 
other  protected  migratory  birds. 
Violations  of  these  federal  laws  carry 
fines  and  penalties  up  to  $250,000  and 
two  years  imprisonment. 

Officials  from  the  Michigan 
Departments  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Agriculture  and  Public  Health  are 
working  together  to  determine  the 
extent  of  tuberculosis  which  is  known  to 
have  infected  15  white-tailed  deer, 
located  in  a small  area  on  private  land  in 
the  ntartheastern  part  of  the  state,  and  to 
take  actions  to  prevent  further  spread  of 
the  disease. 

The  Asian  elephant  is  heading  for 
extinction,  largely  because  of  the 
destruction  of  habitat,  according  to  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature.  There 
are  about  35,000  to  50,000  Asian 
elephants  in  the  world  — approximately 
1 0 percent  of  the  size  of  the  African 
elephant  population. 


Answers:  1,  killdeer;  2,  barn  owl; 
3,  bobolink;  4,  meadowlark;  5, 
song  sparrow. 
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1995 


WATERFOWL  STAMP 


**Middle  Creek  Buffleheads” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the  Commission  offers  for  sale  a voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp.  Profits  from  these  stamps  are  used  for  wet- 
land acquisition,  habitat  development  and  waterfowl-related 
education  programs. This  year’s  design  features  a pair  of  buffle- 
heads  by  Mark  Bray. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1993  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10. When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets 
(any  available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices 
include  delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices,  and  at  participating  license  issuing  agents  and 
stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition  signed  prints  are  available  from 
art  dealers  and  galleries. 


Pennsylvania  Whitetails: 

Living  with  Change 


Journey  through  the  wondrous 
world  of  our  most  popular 
animal  in  this  captivating  75- 
minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban 
Philadelphia  to  deep  within  the 

Allegheny  National  Forest,  Fenneylvania  Whitetails  featu 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adaptable  white-tailed 

Watch  does  in  the  spring,  bu 
in  the  rut,  even  coyotes  on  the 
prowl. 

You  will  also  see  deer  in  urban 
and  agricultural  habitats,  and 
begin  to  appreciate  why  the 
white-tailed  deer  is  loved  by  many  yet  despised  by 
some  and  has  thrived  in  the 


face  of  everything  modern 
day  civilization  has  thrown 
its  way. 
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PENNSYLVAMA  WHITETAILS 

Living  With  Change 


il\ 


Pennsylvania  Whitetails: 
Living  with  Change 

$29.95,  plus  6%etate  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Came  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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MAY  1996 


1996 


WATERFOWL  STAMP 

**Basic  Blacks” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the  Commission  offers  for  sale  a voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp,  proceeds  from  which  are  used  for  wetland 
acquisition  and  development  and  waterfowl- related  education 
programs. This  year’s  design  features  a pair  of  black  ducks  by 
Gerald  Putt. 


Collector  Value 


Stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  available 
for  only  three  years;  the  1994  stamp  will  be  destroyed  Dec.  3 1 . 


C 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10. When  you  purchase  five 
or  more  full  sheets  (any  available  editions),  the  price 
drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices  include  delivery.  Pennsyl- 
vania residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Stamps  are  available  at  all  Commission  offices,  and  at 
participating  license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers. 
Limited  edition  signed  prints  are  available  from  art 
dealers  and  galleries. 
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editorial 


Don’t  Get  Caught  Without  It 


W"ITH  SPRING  TURKEY  SEASON  upon  us,  now  is  a good  time  to  review 

turkey  hunting  safety.  Hunting  is  a safe  sport,  by  any  standards,  but  we  should 
all  do  everything  we  can  to  make  the  sport  as  safe  as  possible. 

Eor  many  years,  the  primary  cause  of  turkey  hunting  accidents  was  hunters  being 
shot  in  mistake  for  game.  This  reached  extreme  proportions  in  1990  and  1991.  In  the 
tall  of  1990,  38  turkey  hunters  were  shot,  3 killed.  The  following  spring,  16  were  shot, 
and  then  that  fall,  37  more  were  shot,  two  of  which  were  killed.  In  most  instances, 
hunters  were  being  mistaken  for  game. 

Alter  fully  evaluating  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  amidst  much  controversy  and 
criticism,  the  Game  Gommission  enacted  new  regulations  requiring  turkey  hunters  — 
and  nearly  all  other  hunters  — to  wear  fluorescent  orange.  In  the  spring,  hunters  are 
required  to  wear  at  least  100  square  inches  while  moving.  And  while  not  mandated, 
spring  gobbler  hunters  are  encouraged  to  wear  or  display  fluorescent  orange  while  set 
up  at  calling  locations.  It  is  while  set  up,  after  all,  that  hunters  are  most  likely  to  he 
shot. 

In  the  four  tall  seasons  since  the  new  safety  regulations  were  implemented,  there 
were  6,  6,  7 and  14  accidents,  and  no  fatalities.  In  the  three  spring  seasons,  there  were 
5,  9 and  16  accidents,  one  of  which  — in  1994  — was  a fatal.  Nine  years  prior  to  the 
new  safety  regulations  (1981  is  when  we  started  keeping  records  on  types  of 
accidents.)  there  was  an  average  of  22  turkey  hunting  accidents  in  the  fall  and  eight 
in  the  spring. 

Eluorescent  orange  obviously  works,  particularly  in  “mistaken  for  game”  accidents. 
That  we  had  30  turkey  hunting  accidents  last  year,  however,  essentially  twice  what  we 
had  in  each  of  the  two  prior  years,  deserves  notice.  The  jump  may  be  a fluke, 
something  that  will  even  out  over  the  years.  It  may  mean,  however,  that  hunters  are 
becoming  lax,  now  that  the  publicity  surrounding  the  issue  has  started  to  wane.  The 
increase  in  “victim  in  line  of  fire”  accidents  deserves  watching,  too.  Perhaps  most 
telling  of  all  is  compliance  with  the  law:  Nine  of  the  victims  last  year  were  violating 
fluorescent  orange  regulations  when  the  shootings  occurred. 

Sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  reading  Game  News  and  mulling  over  accident  figures,  is 
not  the  best  way  to  look  at  turkey  hunting  safety.  Eirearm  and  hunting  safety  must  be 
practiced  in  the  forests  and  fields.  As  you’re  out  trying  to  entice  a wary  gobbler  within 
shotgun  range,  keep  in  mind  that  other  hunters  are  likely  to  be  around,  too,  in 
camouflage  and  doing  their  best  to  remain  undetected.  Don’t  be  fooled. 

This  season,  he  careful  when  turkey  hunting.  Wear  fluorescent  orange  while 
moving;  it’s  the  law.  Eor  your  own  good  and  peace  of  mind,  display  it  when  calling.  It’s 
at  this  point  that  hunters  are  most  susceptible  to  being  shot.  And  hy  all  means,  when 
that  bearded  gobbler  you’ve  been  fantasizing  about  for  weeks  is  finally  aligned  in  your 
sights,  he  absolutely  sure  of  your  target.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

Regarding  “Horrible 
Heads,”  in  the  March  issue,  1 
believe  Mr.  Schuyler  risks  his 
credibility  when  he  states  he 
has  never  used  nor  would  use 
any  of  these  heads.  1 started 
using  heads  with  retractable 
blades  in  1990,  and  have  had 
better  success  with  them 
than  with  the  so-called 
proven  blades  1 used  before. 

J.A.  Evans, 
Dillsburg 

Editor: 

In  his  first  year  of 
hunting,  my  IZ-year-old  son 
and  1 didn't  bring  home  an 
exceptional  amount  of  game, 
hut  we  saw  lots  of  wildlife 
every  time  we  went  out.  In 
all  we  saw  46  turkeys,  three 
hears,  three  bucks,  50  doe, 
one  coyote  and  several 
squirrels.  It  was  a season  we 
will  remember  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  Now,  I’m  just 
looking  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  hunting  with 
my  son  and  my  daughter 
when  she  gets  old  enough. 

R.  Eyrolles, 
Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

Like  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  the  March  issue,  1, 
too,  am  renewing  to  the  year 
2000.  I started  hunting  in 
1920  and  continued  until 
1993.  I’ll  be  88  in  December. 
I’ve  also  been  a reloader  for 
the  past  40  years,  which  has 
saved  me  a lot  of  money. 

L.  Frederick, 
Kane 

Editor: 

The  March  “News” 
section  contained 
information  on  deer 
management  units  and  the 
squirtel  hunt  for  junior 


license  buyers,  hut  why  was 
there  no  mention  tif  the 
proposal  to  open  spring 
turkey  season  on  May  1, 
which  will  be  a Thursday 
next  year? 

Most  people  can  hunt 
only  on  Saturdays,  which  in 
the  past  has  amounted  to  five 
days.  If  a May  1 opener 
becomes  standard,  we’ll  have 
only  four  Saturdays  to  hunt. 

R.  Mitcheltree, 
Worthington 

Editor: 

As  an  avid  archery  hunter 
and  active  hunter-ed 
instructor,  1 suggest  that  all 
the  muzzleloader  hunters 
who  think  the  archery  season 
should  be  shortened  and 
“theirs”  extended,  give 
archery  hunting  a try.  It’s  an 
exciting  sport  and  a great 
time  to  he  afield.  More  to  the 
point,  though,  as  hunters  we 
need  to  stop  bickering  among 
ourselves.  We  need  to 
remember  that  we’re  all 
“Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together.” 

H.W.  R.auch, 
H.^tfield 

Editor: 

I have  hunted  all  my 
adult  life  and  taken  bucks 
with  rifle  and  flintlock.  In 
1995,  at  age  71,1  decided  to 
try  archery.  1 practiced  all 
year,  and  on  October  30  1 got 
a 130'pound  7'point. 

Then,  on  Christmas,  1 
opened  a present  from  my 
son  and  found  a nice 
slingshot.  My  only  problem 
now  is  finding  any  laws  on 


hunting  with  the  really 
primitive  implement. 

R.  T.ate, 
Hookstown 

Editor: 

In  response  to  “Horrible 
Heads,”  in  the  March  issue,  1 
and  two  hunting  partners 
have  had  nothing  hut  success 
using  heads  with  retractable 
blades.  Our  bows  are  set  from 
60  to  70  pounds.  It’s  probably 
like  everything  else,  there  are 
some  good  heads  with 
retractable  blades  and  some 
bad  ones. 

K.S.  Keller, 
Stottdale 

Editor: 

1 think  going  to  larger 
deer  management  units  will 
only  worsen  the  situation. 
Could  this  he  a move  just  to 
make  deer  management 
easier  and  less  expensive? 

C.  Whitacre, 
Apollo 

Editor: 

1 and  most  of  my  friends 
feel  a hunting  license 
increase  is  justified,  and  that 
a smaller  increase  would  have 
been  passed  in  time  for  the 
1996-97  season.  1 think  the 
Game  Commission  was 
asking  for  twice  what  it 
wanted,  hoping  to  getting 
half,  and  the  plan  backfired. 
Such  a philosophy  doesn’t 
work  in  businesses  or 
churches,  for  that  matter. 
Better  judgement  next  time 
may  bring  quicker  bucks. 

Rev.  D.  Erisman, 
Chambersburg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


New  Kind  of  Season 


IN  THE  EARLY  1970s,  when  spring 
turkey  hunting  was  in  its  infancy,  1 
heard  the  late  Ben  Lee  comment  about 
how  he  loved  to  come  north  to  hunt  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  rea- 
son, he  said,  was  that  northern  birds 
gobbled  throughout  the  morning  and 
even  into  the  atternoon.  Southern 
birds,  he  continued,  gobbled  only  a 
few  times  on  the  roost  and  then  tell 
silent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Alter  these  20  or  so  years.  I’m  just 
now  understanding  how  prophetic  his 
words  were.  The  events  of  the  past 
several  seasons  indicate  spring  turkey 
hunting  has  taken  on  an  added  dimen- 
sion. As  the  season  progresses,  hunters 
hear  less  gobbling  each  morning  until 
one  day  not  a single  tom  greets  the 
rising  sun.  I’ve  noticed  it  and  I know 
many  other  hunters  have  as  well.  The 
silence  has  many  hunters  frustrated 
and  confused  about  calling  strategies. 
They  wonder  why  the  birds  stop  gob- 
bling, and  even  biologists  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  explain.  Many  hunters  have 
their  own  theories  and  some  even  make 
sense. 

One  idea  subscribed  to  by  veteran 
hunters  is  that  we  have  tar  more  tur- 
keys than  we  did  just  a short  time  ago. 
A gobbler  had  to  advertise  to  attract  a 
harem  and,  therefore,  gobbled  through- 
out the  morning.  Now,  because  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
turkeys,  a tom  needs  to  gobble  only  a 
time  or  two,  on  roost,  before  the  hens 
come  running  or  flying  to  him.  Once 
assembled,  the  flock  remains  together 


throughout  the  day  and  the  gobbler  needs 
to  do  little  calling. 

Other  factors  accounting  for  shut-mouth 
gobblers  are  harsh  winters,  which  may  de- 
lay nesting,  and  hunting  pressure.  Hunters 
facing  these  conditions  are  in  for  a long 
haul  unless  they  adjust  their  hunting  strat- 
egies. There  isn’t  much  a hunter  can  do 
about  the  weather,  but  there  are  steps  that 
may  entice  a silent  tom  into  gun  range. 

I’m  a firm  believer  in  pre-season  scout- 
ing and  1 spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
locating  and  patterning  toms  before  the 
season  opens.  By  doing  so.  I’m  able  to  offset 
hunting  pressure  by  being  able  to  hunt 
different  areas  if  1 have  to. 

Last  spring,  arriving  at  what  I thought 
would  he  the  best  place  to  begin  the  season, 
I discovered  a car  parked  in  the  little  pull- 
off  1 used  whenever  I hunted  the  area.  1 was 
certain  there  was  a gobbler  somewhere  on 
the  darkened  hillside  beyond  the  car,  but  I 
was  in  farm  country  with  many  small 
woodlots.  After  evaluating  the  situation,  I 
decided  the  woods  weren’t  big  enough  for 
both  of  us,  so  I left  the  gobbler  to  the  early 
bird. 

Arriving  at  my  alternate  destination,  I 
discovered  I had  the  place  to  myself.  On 
previous  evening  scouting  trips  I had  heard 
a turkey  gobble  just  before  dark.  While 
scouting,  1 never  encountered  another  car 
or  hunter,  so  I had  every  reason  to  believe 
the  bird  was  still  there.  As  things  turned 
out,  he  was. 

The  hillside  1 planned  to  hunt  was  about 
a quarter- mile  away,  and  to  get  to  it  1 had 
to  cross  a long,  overgrown  cow  pasture.  As 
I crossed  the  field,  the  blackness  of  night 
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began  to  lighten.  Figuring  I had  plenty 
of  time,  1 was  stepping  across  a small 
creek  when  a tom  heralded  the  morn- 
ing  with  a booming  gobble.  1 became 
extremely  confident,  even  almost 
giddy,  at  the  thought  of  bagging  a bird 
so  quickly. 

I quickened  my  pace  because  1 didn’t 
want  the  gobbler  leaving  the  roost 
until  I was  in  position  to  begin  calling. 
1 still  had  a way  to  go  when  another 
thunderous  gobble  shattered  the  morn- 
ing silence.  1 estimated  the  bird  to  be 
a couple  hundred  yards  away  and  he 
seemed  eager  for  company. 

1 carefully  approached  the  area  and 
scanned  the  woods  for  a place  to  sit 
and  call.  Selecting  a large  beech  tree 
and  getting  comfortable,  1 laid  out  my 
slate  and  box  calls.  Making  a few  soft 
clucks,  1 sat  back  and  waited. 

The  woods  remained  silent.  More 
than  an  hour  passed  and  1 never  heard 
another  gobble.  1 thought  1 had  made 
some  good  calls,  but  the  gobbler  hadn’t 
made  a sound. 

1 was  sure  1 hadn’t  spooked  the  bird 
because  the  lack  of  spring  foliage  would 
have  allowed  me  to  hear  a startled 
turkey  leaving  the 
tree.  My  guess 
was  that  he 
left  the  roost 
hy  setting 
his  wings 
and  gliding 


to  the  ground.  I’ve  seen  turkeys  do  this 
before,  and  its  amazing  how  quiet  they  can 
be.  In  any  event,  this  was  the  pattern  I 
found  when  I did  my  pre-season  scouting. 
The  toms  would  gobble  on  the  roost  then 
remain  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Toms  that  don’t  gobble  at  dawn  are 
likely  to  have  hens  nearby,  so  they  don’t 
need  to  do  a lot  of  talking.  The  flock  usually 
assembles  with  just  a few  clucks  and  yelps, 
and  this  pattern  may  continue  until  the 
hens  begin  nesting.  Unfortunately,  some- 
times the  season  closes  before  the  gobblers 
are  alone  again  and  vulnerable  to  a hunter’s 
calls. 

If  one  hen  leaves  the  tree  and  heads  in 
the  gobbler’s  direction,  the  other  hens 
roosted  with  her  will  likely  do  the  same.  If 
the  hen-to-gobbler  ratio  is  high,  big  gob- 
blers will  often  sit  in  their  roost  tree  until 
the  harem  parade  shows  up.  When  the  tom 
sees  the  approaching  hens,  he  simply  sets 
his  wings  and  pitches  to  the  ground,  join- 
ing the  girls  for  their  morning  stroll. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even  the 
best  callers  are  likely  to  come  up  empty- 
handed.  A boss  gobbler  will  not  leave  a 
harem  of  hens  in  order  to  join  a single 
turkey.  Under  these  conditions,  a good 
strategy  is  to  develop  a dogged  persever- 
ance. Lucky  hunters  bag  some  turkeys,  de- 
termined hunters  get  most  of  them. 

If  I suspect  turkeys  are  in  an  area,  I never 
give  up.  I can’t  say  how  many  mornings  I’ve 
sat  in  the  woods  and  not  heard  a gobble. 
Under  these  conditions,  I usually  have  the 
woods  to  myself.  Experienced  turkey 
hunters  know  that  toms  that  don’t 
gobble  in  the  early  morning  may  in- 
vestigate a hunter’s  calls  late  in  the 
morning,  near  noon,  after  the  hens 
have  left  the  group  to  nest. 

Sometimes  a gobbler  will  go 
to  roost  in  the  evening  without 
the  usual  entourage  of  hens.  He 
may  gobble  enthusiastically  at 
dawn  and  then  sit  in  his  roost 
tree  for  hours  before  flying  to 
the  ground.  These  birds  are  ac- 
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customed  to  having  the  hens  come  to  them. 
They  will  come  off  the  roost  only  when 
they  see  a hen  approaching.  Birds  like  these 
are  not  easily  fooled  no  matter  how  good 
the  caller  is.  I’ve  spooked  turkeys  that  were 
sitting  in  trees  as  late  as  8:30,  a full  three 
and  a half  hours  after  first  light. 

At  dawn,  if  the  turkeys  are  quiet,  a good 
technique  is  to  remain  in  a small  area  for  an 
hour  or  more.  1 initiate  calling  with  soft 
clucks,  pausing  for  a few  minutes  between 
series.  When  1 begin  a new  series  of  calls,  I 
do  so  with  additional  volume.  If  a tom 
doesn’t  respond,  1 pause  a few  minutes  and 
begin  again.  I’ve  been  within  earshot  of 
gobblers  that  likely  heard  my  calls,  but 
never  answered.  These  are  the  gobblers 
that  lived  to  see  another  morning  because 
1 mistakenly  concluded  there  were  no  tur- 
keys in  the  vicinity  and  moved  at  the 
wrong  time.  Don’t  be  too  quick  to  assume 
there  are  no  turkeys  in  an  area.  Be 
patient  and  wait  to  see  what 
develops. 

When  a gobbler  is  hunted 
hard,  he  becomes  reluctant 
to  come  to  a call  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  sound.  Some- 
times a tom  may  be  enticed  to 
investigate  the  source  of  the  calls,  but  he 
will  usually  do  so  by  slinking  through  the 
ferns  and  undergrowth  like  a ghost  in  a fog. 
A reticent  gobbler  looking  for  a hen  may 
cluck  a time  or  two  rather  than  gobble.  In 
fact,  the  last  two  toms  I killed  came  in 
silently.  They  responded  to  my  soft  cluck- 
ing, and  while  approaching,  neither  made 
an  audible  sound. 

A gobbler’s  cluck  is  sharp  and  coarse.  If 
a hunter  hears  it,  the  bird  is  close  and 
extreme  caution  is  in  order.  When  I hear  a 
turkey  cluck,  I remain  motionless  and  do 
nothing,  letting  the  bird  find  me.  If  it’s  late 
in  the  season  and  the  foliage  is  dense,  I 
might  make  a soft  cluck,  so  the  gobbler 
knows  exactly  where  I am.  Additional  call- 
ing is  likely  to  be  counter-productive  as  the 
tom  will  expect  the  hen  he  hears  to  come  to 
him.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  gobbler  think 


there  is  an  interested,  but  reluctant, 
hen  lurking  in  the  area. 

When  turkeys  are  quiet,  the  silence 
may  last  for  days  or  even  weeks.  It  is  a 
frustrating  period  for  all  of  us  and  it 
certainly  separates  the  turkey  hunters 
from  those  who  simply  hunt  turkeys. 
Veteran  turkey  hunters  know  that  they 
can  get  lucky  at  anytime.  One  morn- 
ing a gobbler  will  wake  up  and  no  hens 
will  come  to  him.  This  makes  him 
anxious  for  company,  and  it  may  he  his 
final  sunrise. 

When  hunting  silent  toms,  it  is 
imperative  to  pick  a position  that  al- 


lows the  tom  to  ap- 
proach your  hiding  spot 
with  a minimum  of  dis- 
traction. On  clear  mornings,  1 try  to  be 
conscious  of  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  anticipate  its  movement  as  it 
comes  over  the  horizon.  The  last  thing 
I want  is  to  have  a tom  approach  my 
position  and  see  me  highlighted  by  a 
rising  sun.  Conversely,  I don’t  want 
the  turkey  approaching  my  position 
with  the  sun  in  his  eyes.  The  bird  may 
circle  around  and  surprise  me  from 
behind.  Worse  yet,  he  may  simply  walk 
away,  leaving  me  wondering  what  went 
wrong. 

When  hunting  an  area,  1 often  spend 
the  entire  morning  tracing  and  retrac- 
ing my  path  through  the  woods.  A tom 
may  hear  my  calling  early  in  the  morn- 
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mg,  but  being  in  the  company  of  hens, 
refuse  to  answer.  Later  in  the  morning, 
the  hens  may  leave  and  he  will  then 
seek  the  hen  he  heard  earlier.  If  a tom 
gobbles  only  while  on  the  roost,  an 
effective  tactic  is  to  cover  the  area 
thoroughly  returning  to  the  location 
in  which  you  previously  heard  him. 
just  call  sparingly  and  wait  him  out. 
He  may  come  in  silently  to  investigate 
the  soft  calls. 

A favorite  late  morning  techniciue 
is  to  select  a likely  strutting  area,  such 
as  a creek  bottom  or  hillside  bench, 
and  dig  in.  A tom  breeding  a hen  in  the 
early  morning  may  return  to  the  area 
in  which  he  heard  the  earlier  calling. 
This  IS  why  persistence  pays  great  divi- 
dends.  If  1 feel  birds  are  in  the  area,  1 
stick  with  the  spot  until  1 feel  a coiri' 
pelling  reason  to  leave. 

Toms  in  one  area  may  be  silent,  but 
those  in  another  may  gobble  enthusi- 
astically.  During  the  season,  it’s  often 
wise  to  network  with  other  hunters  to 
determine  if  there  is  a pattern  to  the 
turkeys’  behavior.  1 network  with  sev- 
eral excellent  turkey  hunters.  We  com- 
pare notes  and  the  days’  experiences. 
We  also  talk  over  strategy,  especially  if 
someone  gets  a gobbler.  Last  season, 
while  a few  of  these  hunters  got  birds 
in  the  early  morning,  the  vast  majority 


of  the  hunters  1 spoke  to  got  their  birds  after 
11  o’clock.  Several  reported  hearing  the 
first  gobble  of  the  day  only  when  the  sun 
almost  reached  high  noon. 

As  turkey  behavior  changes,  smart  hunt- 
ers are  changing  their  tactics  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  gobbling.  For  example, 
1 know  several  hunters  who  never  went  out 
until  after  9:30.  Several  were  successful, 
and  most  reported  loud,  aggressive  cluck- 
ing elicited  the  most  responses  from  the 
reticent  gobblers.  Several  of  the  hunters  1 
spoke  to  avoided  using  the  yelp  altogether 
because  the  turkeys  seemed  to  be  alarmed 
by  it.  Perhaps  the  birds  heard  enough  yelp- 
ing from  hunters  and  became  call  shy.  Who 
knows ! 

In  late  morning,  after  10  o’clock,  I pre- 
fer to  use  soft  clucking  and  purring  to  lure 
gobblers  to  me.  If  I don’t  get  an  answer,  I 
call  more  aggressively  with  loud  cutting 
and  clucking.  In  my  opinion,  using  the  yelp 
when  gobblers  are  close-mouthed  may  be 
counter-productive.  In  fact,  there  are  times 
the  sound  of  a hen  yelp  will  send  a gobbler 
running  to  the  next  county. 

Successful  hunters  are  finding  that  a 
steady  persistence  in  an  established  course 
of  action  is  the  best  way  to  fill  a tag  and  to 
deal  with  the  new  kind  of  season.  Birds  that 
don’t  gobble  are  adding  an  interesting  twist 
to  an  already  demanding  sport.  The  new 
rules  will  certainly  add  to  the  challenge.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Safari  Club  International  Record  Book  of  Trophy  Animals,  Edition  VIll,  Volume  2,  SCI  Book 
Service,  4800  W.  Gates  Pass  Road,  Tucson,  AZ  85745,  556  pp.,  $60  shipping  &.  handling  included. 
This  volume  is  a record  of  the  outstanding  trophy  game  animals  native  to  North  America  and  those 
that  were  introduced  to  the  continent.  The  hook  contains  1 3,322  native  entries  and  5,141 
introduced  entries.  This  edition  is  significant  in  that  it  is  the  last  to  use  the  former  SCI  measuring 
system  for  antlered  game  animals.  The  Trophy  Records  Committee  voted  to  make  major  changes 
in  the  methods  for  measuring  most  of  the  antlered  game  of  the  world.  The  goal  is  to  credit  antler 
ma.ss  and  spread  — the  qualities  that  most  hunters  look  for  in  deer,  elk,  carihou  and  moose.  In 
addition  to  the  measurement  and  ranking  tables,  the  hook  includes  a brief  descriptive  text  that 
awers  behavior,  habitat,  distribution,  taxonomy  and  status  of  many  species,  plus  plenty  of  photos. 
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HOW  IS  HE,  Doc?”  asked  the  old 
man  in  a slow,  fearful  voice. 

The  vet  stroked  a finger  along  the  edge 
of  his  thick,  gray  moustache,  then  looked 
directly  at  the  old  man  and  said,  “His 
condition  has  worsened.  Frankly,  I’m 
surprised  he’s  lived  this  long.”  Then  after 
a pause  he  added,  “He’ll  likely  continue 
to  weaken  until  we  don’t  have  any 
choice  hut  to  put  him  down.  The  sooner 
we  do  it,  the  better  off  he’ll  he.” 

The  old  man  refused  the  suggestion. 
Looking  down  into  the  tired  brown  eyes 
of  the  now  frail  retriever,  he  couldn’t  just 
end  its  life.  They  had  shared  too  much 
together.  No,  he  wouldn't  do  it;  not  now. 

“No,”  answered  the  old  man  slowly  as 
his  mind  returned  from  some  far-off 
place.  “I  think  I’ll  give  him  a little  more 
time.  Thanks,  Doc,  for  all  your  help 
though.” 

With  that  the  old  man  gently  lifted 
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the  dog  from  the  examination  table 
and  placed  him  on  the  floor.  After 
securing  the  leash,  he  let  the  dog 
lead  them  out  of  the  vet’s  place 
toward  the  waiting  car. 

Driving  home,  the  old  man 
thought  about  what  to  do.  He 
looked  over  at  the  retriever  curled 
up  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and  as  if 
on  cue,  the  dog  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  hack  at  him.  It  was  then  that 
the  old  man  knew  what  he  had  to 
do. 

Early  the  next  morning  he 
donned  his  hunting  clothes,  took  the 
shotgun  from  the  cabinet,  and  made 
his  way  toward  the  kitchen  door. 

The  dog,  seeing  the  gun  case  and 
smelling  the  familiar  smells  from  the 
brush  pants,  slowly  stood  up  and 
made  his  way  to  the  door,  his  tail 
wagging  expectantly. 


Q 


A smile  played  across  the  old 
man’s  face  as  he  noted  the  dog’s 
enthusiasm.  Gently  stroking  the 
dog’s  head,  he  whispered,  “Come  on, 
pup,  let’s  go  huntin’  one  more  time.” 
He  could  hardly  finish  the  words;  his 
throat  tightened  as  he  looked  into 
the  dog’s  eyes. 

It  was  mid- 
October.  Grouse 
were  in  season,  and 
the  old  man  was 
determined  to  let 
the  dog  hunt  one 
last  time.  He  drove 
to  their  favorite 
patch  of  woods.  It 
was  an  area  the  old 
man  and  his  sons  referred 
to  as  “the  beaver  ponds.”  They  had 
always  found  grouse  there,  and  this 
was  a day  when  he  wanted  the  best 
possible  chance  for  a bird. 

Stepping  into  the  woods,  the  old 
man  breathed  deeply.  It  was  a fine 
morning.  The  aspen  leaves  had 
begun  their  transformation  into 
flecks  of  brilliant  golds  and  reds.  The 
air  was  crisp  and  clear.  Remnants  of 
a heavy  frost  still  clung  to  the  grass, 
glistening  and  sparkling  like  crushed 
glass.  “The  scent  will  hold  well,” 
thought  the  old  man  as  he  unleashed 
the  dog  and  sent  him  into  the 
woods. 

The  old  dog  went  straight  to 
work,  though  he  moved  much  slower 
now.  It  had  always  amazed  the  old 
man  at  how  easily  the  dog  took  to 
actually  hunting  for  birds,  as  though 
he  was  an  English  pointer  masquer- 
ading as  a golden  retriever.  His 
natural  quartering  ability,  never 
straying  too  far  from  the  gun,  made 
him  a true  pleasure  to  hunt  with. 

The  dog  was  working  to  a place 
the  old  man’s  sons  called  “the 
blowdown.”  He  remembered  tor  a 
moment  the  day  years  before  when 


The  dog  was  hunting 
again,  off  to  some 
far  away  place  in 
search  of  birds , and 
the  old  man  was 
happy  for  him. 


the  boys  had  followed  the  dog  to  this 
same  spot.  They  were  just  a few  yards 
behind  the  dog  when  he  entered  the 
thick  tangle  of  branches  and  two  grouse 
exploded  from  the  cover. 

One  rocketed  straight  away  and  the 
other  climbed  high,  angling  slowly  to  the 
right.  In  seconds,  two  shots 
rang  out  and  in 
triumphant  unison,  the 
boys  each  proclaimed  a 
hit.  It  was  the  first  and 
only  double  they  ever 
had,  which  made  the 
event  all  the  more 
memorable. 

The  old  man  had 
many  fond  memories  of 
seasons  gone  by.  Over  the 
years  he  watched  a quizzical,  frisky  pup 
turn  into  a great  hunting  dog  and  two 
eager  teenage  boys  mature  into  fine  men. 
It  happened  so  fast. 

The  hunter  spoke  aloud  now  to  the 
dog,  reminding  him  of  the  time  when  the 
boys  got  their  double,  and  he  made  two 
fine  retrieves  for  them.  Suddenly,  as  if  to 
punctuate  the  question,  a grouse  shot  out 
of  the  top  of  the  blowdown,  heading 
sharply  to  the  left.  The  old  man  quickly 
shouldered  the  lightweight  20-gauge 
side-by-side,  and  feeling  the  familiar 
wood  settle  against  his  cheek,  swung 
through  the  escaping  bird  and  fired. 

A puff  of  feathers  exploded  from  the 
bird  and  it  fell  to  the  forest  floor.  At  the 
rush  of  wings,  the  dog  had  looked  back  in 
time  to  see  the  old  man  shoot  and  the 
bird  fall.  With  barely  a word  from  his 
companion,  the  dog  was  on  its  way  to  the 
fallen  grouse.  The  old  man  watched  as 
the  dog  did  his  job. 

The  grouse  had  fallen  about  40  yards 
out,  but  the  dog  held  his  line.  He  knew 
where  the  bird  was.  The  dog  carried  his 
prize  triumphantly  as  he  returned  it  to 
his  partner’s  hand.  It  always  touched  the 
old  man  how  the  dog  seemed  to  take 
such  pride  in  his  retrieves.  It  was  as 
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though  the  dog  knew  what  he  had  been 
bred  for  and  that  he  intended  to  set  a 
new  standard  for  goldens  with  every  bird. 
But  the  bounce  in  his  gait  was  gone  now. 
He  walked  instead  of  trotted.  The  old 
man  obligingly  accepted  the  bird, 
admired  it  briefly,  placed  it  in  the  bag, 
and  motioned  the  dog  up  the  path. 

As  they  topped  the  hill,  the  ground 
fell  away  before  them  into  a large  valley. 
They  stood  on  the  edge  of  a grassy 
meadow  that  sloped  down  into  the  valley 
where  it  met  a succession  of  small  beaver 
ponds.  The  ponds  appeared  as  large 
shimmering  links  in  a watery  chain. 
Directly  opposite  the  meadow,  the  valley 
rose  up  into  a thick  stand  of  mature  pine 
trees. 

“This  is  the  place,”  said  the  man. 
“There  could  be  none  better.”  The  old 
man  then  sat  down  and  leaned  against  a 
convenient  tree  trunk  to  ponder  his 
remaining  duty.  The  dog  carefully  lay 
down  beside  him.  He  looked  into  the 
valley  for  a moment,  testing  the  air  with 
his  nose,  then  lay  his  head  on  the  man’s 
outstretched  legs  and  rested. 

This  was  the  place  the  old  man 
thought  of  the  day  before.  He  wanted  the 
dog  to  have  an  opportunity  to  fill  his 
nose  with  the  magic  and  mystery  of  bird 
scent  once  again  before  coming  to  this, 
his  final  resting  place.  From  here  the 
dog  could  watch  the  seasons  change. 

He  would  see  ducks  and  geese  dot 
the  sky  as  they  visited  the 
beaver  ponds  during  their 
annual  flights.  Fawns  and 
rabbits  would  romp 
and  play  in  the 
meadow  before 
him.  And  if  he 
listened 
carefully, 
he 

would 
hear 
the 
cock 


pheasants  crowing  from  fields  down 
the  valley.  In  the  woods  behind  him, 
he  would  hear  grouse  drumming  and 
think  hack  to  the  days  when  he  and 
the  birds  played  their  game  of  hide 
and  seek.  And  maybe,  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  he  would  pause  to  remember 
the  friend  who  hunted  with  him  so 
often,  and  the  hoys  who  grew  up 
with  him. 

The  sun  was  creeping  closer  to 
the  trees  now,  and  the  old  man 
prepared  for  what  remained.  He 
slipped  a single  shell  into  the  gun’s 
open  breech  and  quietly  closed  the 
action.  Then,  stroking  the  dog’s  side, 
he  tried  to  speak  to  the  dog,  but 
couldn’t.  Hesitating,  he  noticed  the 
dog  was  very  still  and  quiet. 

Sometime  during  the  old  man’s 
thoughts,  his  companion  had  left 
him.  The  dog  was  hunting  again.  He 
had  gone  off  to  some  far  away  place 
in  search  of  birds,  and  the  old  man 
was  happy  for  him.  □ 
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Thunder  Cobbler 

By  Roy  H.  Grau  III 


IT’S  DIFFICULT  for  a nonhunter  to  imag- 
ine what  keeps  a hunter  going  out  time 
after  time,  in  all  sorts  of  inclement  weather 
and  at  such  early  morning  hours.  Probably 
the  most  common  remark  is,  “You  must  be 
crazy  ...”  Persistent  remarks  begin  to 
take  a toll  and  play  on  the  mind.  You,  too, 
probably  have  questioned  your  own  sanity 
while  on  stand  on  a cold,  rainy  morning  in 
deer  season,  or  when  trapped  with  no  ap- 
parent escape  in  the  middle  of  briar  patch 
while  hunting  rabbits. 

I had  that  same  thought  when  the  alarm 
sounded  at  2:30  a.m.,  a normal  wake  up 
time  for  a spring  turkey  hunter.  I was  hesi- 
tant to  let  my  feet  hit  the  floor.  I thought 
how  easy  it  would  he  to  just  roll  over  and 
fall  back  asleep.  As  I reluctantly  crawled 
out  of  bed,  1 thought  about  all  the  “normal” 
people  who  were  comfortably  sleeping.  I 
felt  sort  of  envious  and  wondered  why  I had 
such  a burning  desire  to  get  up  and  go 
hunting  at  such  an  hour. 

Nevertheless,  I was  hacking  out  of  my 
driveway  only  a few  minutes  latet,  still 
fighting  off  any  common  sense  I might 
have  had  at  that  time  in  the  morning,  and 
headed  off  to  my  turkey  hunting  destina- 
tion — Chestnut  Ridge.  Then,  just  as  I 
began  to  shake  the  cobwebs  and  doubts 
from  my  mind,  a light  rain  started  pepper- 
ing the  windshield  and  my  car  radio  began 
picking  up  static  from  the  lightning.  It  was 
all  1 could  do  to  keep  going.  1 kept  thinking 
how  useless  it  would  he  to  hunt  in  a thun- 
derstorm. 1 could  still  get  a full  day’s  work 
in,  I reminded  myself,  hut  for  some  reason 
I kept  driving. 

I guess  I felt  that  since  I got  up  so  early, 
I hated  to  waste  even  a slim  chance  at  a 
turkey.  Any  chance  was  better  than  none. 
When  I reached  the  halfway  point  — the 


point  of  no  return,  so  to  speak  — I felt 
somewhat  at  ease.  I tried  to  keep  a 
positive  attitude,  convincing  myself 
that  contrary  to  what  I have  always 
heard  about  clear  weather  mornings 
being  the  best  gobbling  conditions,  I 
have  had  decent  success  calling  tur- 
keys in  light  rains.  In  fact,  the  first 
turkey  I ever  called  in  was  during  a 
light  rain.  It  was  a jake,  and  I was  as 
surprised  to  see  him  as  he  was  to  see 
me. 

Driving  up  the  mountain,  1 figured 
the  weather  would  he  worse  on  top, 
hut  when  I reached  the  crest  I was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the  light 
rain  had  stopped.  The  continuing  static 
on  my  radio,  though,  told  me  the  re- 
prieve might  he  short-lived.  In  only  a 
few  minutes  I would  he  pulling  into 
Bill’s  long  driveway. 

Bill  was  an  old-timer  who  was  still 
quite  active  on  his  farm.  He  raised 
cattle  and  grew  the  crops  associated 
with  feeding  them.  1 hadn’t  known 
him  long,  but  it  was  always  a pleasure 
to  stop  in  and  chat  with  him.  We 
would  talk  about  a variety  of  subjects 
as  we  sat  on  his  front  porch  that  cov- 
ered the  entire  front  of  his  white  frame 
house. 

1 had  Bill’s  permission  to  hunt,  hut 
was  concerned  about  waking  him  up  at 
such  an  early  hour. 

Bill  has  several  old  dogs  tied  up  ai 
the  far  side  of  his  yard  and  1 play  a game 
with  them  when  1 pull  into  his  drive;  1 
try  to  get  through  his  yard  before  the 
dogs  see  me  and  announce  my  pres- 
ence. This  morning  I turned  ciff  my 
headlights  50  yards  from  the  house, 
parked  and  tried  to  sneak  away  frcim 
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his  yard.  The  game  wasn’t  even  close 
this  time;  the  dogs  started  barking  be- 
fore I even  got  out  of  my  car.  It  didn’t 
matter  much  as  Bill  is  hard  of  hearing 
and  claims  he  never  hears  them. 

I grabbed  the  double-barrel  and  the 
camo  knapsack  containing  calls,  shells, 
food,  water  and  some  orange  flagging 
ribbon.  In  less  than  a minute  1 was  out 
of  the  car  and  moving  up  the  farm 
lane.  It  was  dark,  thanks  to  the  cloud 
cover,  hut  the  walking  was  easy.  I was 
in  a small  patch  of  woods  on  a farm 
lane.  It  led  directly  to  a grass  field.  At 
the  field  I made  an  abrupt  right  turn 
and  followed  its  border  to  where  it  led 
to  the  end  of  the  field  and  another 
larger  patch  of  woods. 

From  there  I had  about  400  yards  to 
walk  and  it  was  all  uphill.  I walked  so 
fast  that  I became  over-heated  before 
reaching  the  woods.  I rested  and  took 
a sip  of  water.  1 was  excited,  it  was 
early,  and  although  I could  hear  thun- 
der in  the  distance,  there  was  no  rain. 
Of  greater  significance,  there  were  no 
other  hunters  around.  If  there  were, 
their  vehicles  would  have  been  parked 
tin  the  farm  lane. 

1 took  one  last  gulp  of  water  and 
shoved  the  canteen  hack  in  the  pack. 
I went  another  150  yards  up  over  the 
hill  and  picked  my  way 
along  an  old  logging  ' 

road  as  best  1 could.  p ’ | 

I crested  the  hill 
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and  started  to  go  down  the  other  side  when 
I heard  a gobble. 

The  turkey  sounded  about  150  yards 
away,  slightly  to  my  right  and  back  from 
where  I had  walked  in.  I had  actually  passed 
the  bird,  coming  within  100  yards  of  where 
he  sounded.  In  the  darkness  I quickly  found 
a large  oak  tree  to  set  up  against.  This  was 
the  general  area  where  I was  going  to  set  up 
anyway.  The  tree  was  ideal;  I was  comfort- 
able crouching  against  it  and  it  was  wide 
enough  to  hide  my  back  from  other  hunt- 
ers. 1 tied  the  orange  ribbon  around  the  tree 
and  hunkered  down.  It  was  5;30,  shooting 
time  was  5:36,  and  a pale  light  began  to 
glow  from  the  east. 

The  woods  seemed  a little  lighter.  Mean- 
while, several  turkeys  had  been  gobbling 
periodically,  especially  in  response  to  the 
distant  thunder.  This  was  a first  for  me  and 
I was  enjoying  it  with  astonishment.  The 
thunder  was  getting  closer  and  more  fre- 
quent. I wondered  if  my  time  in  the  woods 
would  be  limited  due  to  a major  storm.  I 
hoped  that  it  would  hold  off  just  a little 
while  so  I would  have  enough  time. 

Like  clockwork,  when  thunder  rumbled, 
the  turkeys  gobbled.  To  avoid  unnecessary 
movement  looking  at  my  watch,  I started 
to  count.  When  I reached  what  I thought 
was  six  minutes,  1 checked  my  watch  again. 
It  was  5:36;  pretty  accurate  counting,  I 
thought.  Just  to  he  sure,  I fought  off  the 
urge  to  call  and  counted  off  another  90 
seconds.  By  this  time  I was  convinced 
there  were  at  least  three,  perhaps  five, 
gobblers  within  1 50  yards  of  me.  I made 
a few  of  my  best  purrs  and  yelps  on  my 
douhle-reed  diaphragm  call,  but  received 
only  an  occasional  answer.  But  those 
birds  sure  liked  that  thunder.  It  alm.ost 
seemed  like  they  were  challenging  the 
thunder  and  they  were  not  about  to  give 
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Suddenly,  a sense  of  disappointment 
swept  through  me.  It  seemed  the  woods 
were  full  of  hunters.  It  sounded  like 
two  were  off  to  my  left,  putting  and 
purring.  After  listening  for  several 
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minutes  I was  convinced  they  were  hunt- 
ers,  not  turkeys.  The  guys,  I figured,  were 
trying  to  move  in  on  my  gobbler  haven.  1 
felt  pretty  sure  they  were  two  hunters  I had 
met  several  days  before,  in  a big  open  field. 
They  seemed  unfriendly  then,  and  1 didn’t 
relish  the  thought  of  competing  with  them. 
They  seemed  to  have  a good  system  going, 
though.  They  sounded  about  20  yards  apart, 
and  when  one  called  the  other  would  an- 
swer. What  hurt  most  was  that  they  had 
more  gobblers  replying  to  them  than  1 had 
to  me.  They  were  call- 
ing fairly  often,  so  1 
increased  my  tempo 
to  match  theirs. 


sounding  off  about 
400  yards  down  the 
hill,  and  1 contem- 
plated going  down 
after  him,  but  the 
more  I thought  about 
it,  the  more  1 figured  that 
would  probably  be  a mis 
take.  Besides,  1 had  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a distinct  advantage  over  the 
other  hunters:  1 was  between  them  and  the 
gobblers. 

After  several  moments  of  hearing 
gobbles,  other  hunters  and  thunder,  1 heard 
one  bird  come  off  the  roost.  At  first  1 
couldn’t  tell  in  which  direction  it  was  mov- 
ing, but  in  no  time  he  was  right  above  me, 
on  the  other  side  of  some  brush,  gobbling 
repeatedly.  Just  a glimpse  of  the  bird  re- 
vealed a nice  beard. 

As  the  turkey  walked  along  the  hill 
about  30  yards  away,  1 figured  he  would 
circle  and  step  into  an  opening  in  front  of 
me.  1 watched  and  waited  for  the  bird  to 
move  behind  a large  tree  so  1 could  shoul- 
der the  shotgun.  When  his  red  head  disap- 
peared behind  the  tree,  my  gun  was  up  and 
pointing  at  an  opening  ahead  of  the  bird. 

The  turkey  moved  just  as  planned,  and 
1 remained  motionless,  except  for  my  eyes. 


1 could  see  glimpses  of  his  red  head 
bobbing  though  the  brush.  The  gob- 
bler took  me  by  surprise  by  increasing 
his  pace  and  hopping  into  the  open- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  bird  paused  for 
just  a second.  1 put  the  head  on  his 
head,  touched  off  the  right  barrel  and 
the  turkey  crumpled.  Overjoyed,  1 
walked  up  to  the  bird.  He  was  a hand- 
some gobbler,  and  as  1 attached  my  tag 
1 couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  his  beard. 

1 had  forgotten  all  about  the  othet 
hunters  until  a young  man  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  “Way  to  go.  Bud.”  He 
was  the  other  caller  1 had 
heard,  hut  he  in- 
formed me  that  all 
the  other  calls 
were  made  by  hen 
turkeys.  It  turned 
out  we  had  been 
right  in  the 
middle  of  a flock. 
The  fellow  told  me 
he  was  just  about  ready 
to  shoot  another  gobbler  when  1 
shot.  1 was  excited  about  my  turkey, 
but  felt  bad  that  1 had  prevented  him 
from  getting  a shot. 

We  heard  another  gobbler  not  too 
far  off,  so  1 sat  down  beside  him  as  he 
made  a few  calls.  The  bird  came  almost 
to  within  shooting  range,  and  it  might 
have  come  even  closer,  but  a booming 
crack  of  thunder  silenced  the  bird. 
Rain  immediately  started  pouring  like 
crazy. 

1 grabbed  my  gobbler  and  moved 
out.  It  was  pouring  harder  than  1 had 
ever  seen  it,  but  it  didn’t  matter;  it  was 
warm  and  1 had  until  next  spring  to  dry 
out.  1 also  had  a whole  year  to  listen  to 
those  remarks  about  “crazy  hunters.” 

The  next  time  someone  says  I’m 
insane  for  getting  up  so  early  and  hunt- 
ing in  the  rain.  I’ll  smile  and  think 
about  my  “thunder  bird.”  □ 
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Red-Heads  and 
Red-Bellies 

By  Greg  Grove 


IN  A WOODLOT  near  Huntingdon 
lives  a bird  easily  identified  by  its  flashy 
red,  white  and  black  plumage  as  a red- 
headed woodpecker.  This  particular  indi- 
vidual has  been  present  year  round  the  last 
few  years;  however,  it  is  the  only  redhead 
known  to  live  in  the  immediate  area.  The 
bird  is  probably  a male,  perhaps  holding 
onto  a territory  in  hopes  a female  eventu- 
ally appears.  Unfortunately,  he  is  usually 
found  in  the  company,  probably  not  of  his 
choosing,  of  loud,  raucous  starlings  and 
grackles. 

In  the  past,  redheads  were  fairly  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  How- 
ever, in  central  Pennsylvania,  only  a few 
of  these  beautiful  birds  are  found  these 
days.  Starlings  are  often  blamed  for  the 
decline  of  the  redheads. 

Seven  woodpecker  species  can  be  found 
in  Pennsylvania.  These  range  in  size  from 
the  little  downy  woodpecker  to  the  spec- 
tacular, crow-size  pileated  woodpecker,  and 
also  include  the  hairy  woodpecker,  the 
flicker,  and  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker. 

The  two  remaining  Pennsylvania  wood- 
peckers, the  red-headed  and  the  red-bel- 
lied, are  similar  in  size,  name  and,  to  some 
degree,  their  habits  and  preferred  habitats. 
However,  while  red-bellied  woodpeckers 
have  greatly  increased  in  number  and  ex- 
panded their  range  in  the  northeastern 
U.S.  in  recent  decades,  the  red-headed  has 
become  rare  throughout  much  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  it  formerly  was  common. 

Both  are  handsome  birds,  each  about 
the  size  of  a robin.  Both  feature  red  in  their 
plumage,  especially  on  the  head.  Because 


of  this,  the  two  are  sometimes  con- 
fused. In  particular,  the  red-bellied, 
which  has  some  obvious  red  on  its 
head  but  little  on  its  belly,  may  be 
mistakenly  called  red-headed  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  true  red-headed 
species. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  motif 
is  solid  colors.  Unlike  the  other  Penn- 
sylvania woodpecker  species,  male  and 
female  redheads  have  identical  plum- 
ages. The  adults’  heads  are  totally 
bright  fire  engine  red,  and  their  bel- 
lies are  gleaming,  spotless  white.  Their 
backs  and  wings  are  solid  black,  ex- 
cept for  large  white  patches  on  each 
wing  that  flash  brightly  in  flight. 
When  flying,  the  redhead’s  colors  may 
cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  the  pileated 
woodpecker,  hut  the  pileated  is  much 
larger. 

With  their  bright  colors  and  pref- 
erence for  open,  uncluttered  woods, 
adult  redheads  are  easy  to  spot  and 
recognize.  Juvenile  redheads,  on  the 
other  hand,  look  very  different  from 
adults.  Their  plumage  is  a mixture  of 
brown  and  dull  white,  but  they  do 
have  conspicuous  white  wing  patches 
like  the  adults. 

The  chief  physical  feature  of  the 
red-bellied  woodpecker  is  its  ladder- 
backed  appearance.  The  folded  wing 
and  back  plumage  consists  of  neat 
black  and  white  horizontal  rows.  On 
the  male,  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
back  of  the  neck  are  bright  red  but, 
unlike  the  redhead,  the  sides  of  the 
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A SELDOM  SEEN  RESIDENT  of  forested 
areas  throughout  the  state,  the 
pileated  woodpecker,  with  its 
conspicuous  red  crest  and  large  white 
wing  patches,  is  a noteworthy  sight. 

face  are  white.  The  female  differs 
slightly  from  the  male  redbelly  in  that 
the  top  of  her  head  is  white,  hut  she 
does  have  a red  patch  on  the  hack  of 
her  head  and  neck. 

The  red'hellied  woodpecker’s  belly 
is  mostly  white.  Only  upon  close  ex- 
amination of  a bird  in  the  hand  or, 
especially  through  binoculars,  can  one 
see  that  the  feathers  of  the  lower  belly 
are  tinged  faintly  with  red. 

To  sum  up:  The  adult  red-headed 
woodpecker  has  an  all  red  head;  the 
redbelly ’s  head  is  only  partly  red.  These 
two  similarly  named  woodpeckers  are 
also  similar  in  habits.  Both  consume 
insects  of  many  types:  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, ants,  wasps  and  various  lar- 
vae. Both  also  feed  on  acorns,  beech- 
nuts, berries  and  various  fruits  includ- 
ing cherries.  Redheads  were  formerly 
looked  upon  as  agricultural  pests,  but 
the  benefit  from  consuming  insects 
probably  outweighs  any  damage  to 
crops.  One  observer  noted  that  a red- 
headed woodpecker  captured  and  con- 
sumed 600  insects  in  one  hour. 

Both  species  store  nuts  in  cavities 
in  preparation  for  the  winter.  Red- 
heads have  been  known  to  carry  this 
practice  to  extremes.  One  bird- 
watcher made  the  following  observa- 
tion in  1901:  “ . . . when  nuts  were 
abundant,  the  red-heads  were  seen 
busily  carrying  them  off.  Their  accu- 
mulations were  found  in  all  sorts  of 
places;  cavities  in  old  tree-trunks  con- 
tained nuts  hy  the  handful;  knot-holes, 
cracks,  crevices,  seams  in  the  barn 
were  filled  full  of  nuts.  Nuts  were 
tucked  into  the  cracks  of  fence-posts; 
they  were  driven  into  railroad  ties; 
they  were  pounded  in  between  the 
shingles  on  the  roofs;  if  a board  was 


sprung  out,  the  space  behind  it  was  filled 
with  nuts,  and  hark  or  wood  was  often 
brought  to  cover  over  the  gathered  store.” 
Another  birder  wrote  in  1926  of  an  at- 
tempt by  a young  redhead  to  store  acorns 
in  a telephone  pole  cavity:  “Finally  it  found 
a hole  to  its  liking,  and  chattering  as  it 
worked,  it  drove  the  acorn  in.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  1 saw  a couple  of  acorns  fall 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole!  The  hole 
was  bored  straight  through  the  pole,  and 
the  woodpecker  was  wasting  his  time  by 
pushing  the  acorns  through.  It  seemed  to 
know  that  something  was  wrong,  hut 
couldn’t  quite  reason  it  out.  It  would  chat- 
ter agitatedly  and  hitch  around  the  pole  to 
examine  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  hut 
would  finally  give  it  up  and  go  off  for  an- 
other acorn.  1 watched  the  hitd  poke  acorns 
in  the  hole  several  times,  only  to  have  some 
of  the  ones  it  had  previously  placed  there 
fall  out  the  other  side.  On  the  ground  un- 
der the  pole  was  about  a double  handful  of 
acorns  that  had  fallen  out.” 

Redheads  and  redbellies  both  nest  in 
cavities  in  dead  trees  or  in  dead  branches 
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on  live  trees.  Each  is  known  to  excavate 
holes  in  utility  poles,  another  reason  they 
are  sometimes  considered  pests.  More  than 
any  other  Pennsylvania  woodpecker,  red- 
heads often  choose  to  nest  in  wide  open, 
park-like  woodlots  with  little  ground  cover, 
perhaps  adjacent  to  pastures,  golf  courses, 
orchards  and  similar  open  spaces. 

Like  other  woodpeckers,  redheads  and 
redbellies  make  a lot  of  noise  hammering 
against  wood.  Excavation  of  nest  cavities 
is  a noisy  process,  but  some  hammering  is 
also  for  the  sake  of  communication.  Rap- 
idly repeated,  loud  drumming  is  a territo- 
rial advertisement  (equivalent  to  the  ter- 
ritorial singing  of  male  songbirds)  and  is 
usually  done  hy  the  male.  Both  sexes  also 
engage  in  softer,  quieter  tapping,  probably 
as  part  ot  the  pair-bonding  process. 

The  breeding  ranges  of  these  two  wood- 
peckers in  Pennsylvania  are  similar.  Both 
occur  from  the  ridge  and  valley  region  of 
the  center  of  the  state  down  into  the  farm- 
lands of  York  and  Lancaster  and  on  east- 
ward. In  the  southwest,  the  redhelly  breeds 
widely  in  Greene  and  Washington  coun- 
ties and  north  to  Butler  and  Mercer  coun- 
ties. The  redhead  breeds  in  scattered  loca- 
tions in  the  counties  bordering  Ohio,  es- 
pecially from  Erie  south  to  Lawrence.  Nei- 
ther species  breeds  commonly  in  the 
Poconos,  the  northern  mountains,  or  the 
Laurel  Highlands. 

The  winter  range  ot  the  redhelly  differs 
little  from  its  breeding  range.  Like  most 
woodpeckers,  it  is  essentially  non-migra- 
tor>-,  although  winter  movements  in  search 
ot  food  are  limited.  The  redhead,  however, 
like  the  flicker  and  sapsucker,  migrates  on 
a fairly  regular  basis.  1 sometimes  see  red- 
heads in  autumn,  migrating  along  the  ridge 
tops  in  Huntingdon  County  at  elevations 
over  2,00C  feet,  certainly  very  different 
from  their  preferred  breeding  habitat. 

Redheads  do  not  completely  leave 
Pennsylvania  during  the  winter.  Their  mi- 
gration IS  usually  not  a long  distance  affair 
like  some  songbirds  that  may  travel  to  the 
tropics;  how  far  they  go  probably  is  deter- 


mined by  distribution  of  winter  food, 
especially  nuts.  They  can  tolerate  cold 
weather  as  long  as  they  can  find  suffi- 
cient food. 

While  the  bteeding  ranges  of  red- 
heads and  redbellies  in  Pennsylvania 
may  be  similar,  their  relative  numbers 
are  not.  During  a day  of  bird  watching 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  finding  a few 
red-hellied  woodpeckers  is  expected. 
However,  redheads  are  rarely  encoun- 
tered even  in  areas  that  would  appeat 
to  be  suitable  redhead  habitat. 

The  Pennsylvania  Breeding  Bird  At- 
las conducted  duting  the  1980s  helped 
identify  the  bteeding  ranges  of  the  two 
species.  The  Atlas  was  conducted  by 
dividing  the  state  into  numerous  rect- 
angles (9  squate  mile  each)  each  of 
which  was  seatched  by  volunteers  to 
determine  what  bird  species  were 
breeding  there.  In  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state  (except  the  fat  notth), 
tedbellies  were  found  breeding  in  67 
percent  of  atlas  blocks  while  redheads 
were  found  in  only  20  percent. 

Earlier  this  century,  the  situation 
was  reversed.  Redheads  were  so  com- 
mon in  the  southeast  that  there  were 
concerns  that  large  numbers  of  the 
birds  were  causing  damage  to  fruit 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  a half-cen- 
tury ago,  few  red-bellied  woodpeckers 
were  found  in  Pennsylvania,  even  in 
the  southeast,  now  a redhelly  strong- 
hold. 

The  population  explosion  of 
redbellies  is  well  documented  by 
records  from  the  annual  Audubon 
Society  Christmas  Bird  Counts.  In 
statewide  counts  in  1946,  only  one 
redhelly  was  found;  in  1993,  2,767  red- 
bellies were  found.  Even  after  account- 
ing for  the  gteater  number  of  people 
participating  in  Christmas  Bird 
Counts  in  1946  and  ’93,  there  are  at 
least  a hundred  times  more  redbellies 
in  the  state  now  than  in  the  ’40s. 

Why  have  the  fortunes  of  the.se  two 
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species  gone  in  opposite  directions? 
The  increase  in  redhellies  is  probably 
easier  to  explain.  Being  a southern 
species,  the  long  series  of  mostly 
warmer'thari'average  winters  here  in 
recent  decades  is  a key.  A second  lac- 
tor  is  the  increase  in  bird  feeding  sta- 
tions, which  redhellies  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of. 

Several  other  southern  species, 
each  rare  here  in  the  19th  century, 
have  SLiccesstully  invaded  the  state  this 
century.  These  include  the  cardinal, 
tutted  titmouse  and  Carolina  wren  — 
all  of  which  profit  from  warmer  win- 
ters and  feeding  stations;  and  the 
mockingbird,  which  thrives  in  multi- 
flora  rose,  now  well  established  in  the 
state.  All  ot  these  species,  like  the  red- 
belly,  are  primarily  non-migratory  and, 
therefore,  may  suffer  should  we  have 
an  extended  series  of  extremely  cold 
winters. 

The  most  often  stiggested  reason  for 
the  redhead  decline  is  competition 


THE  CHIEF  physical  feature  of  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  is  its  ladder-backed 
appearance.  The  redbelly  population  has 
increased  substantially  in  the  last  50  years. 

from  European  starlings  for  nest  cavities. 
Starlings  are  not  native  to  North  America. 
They  were  introduced  into  New  York  City 
in  the  1890s  and  their  population  has  ex- 
ploded throughout  this  century.  They  are 
cavity  nesrers  that  do  not  excavate  their 
own  holes  hut,  instead,  use  existing  ones, 
sometimes  even  evicting  current  occu- 
pants. 

Starlings  have  been  seen  evicting  many 
woodpeckers,  including  redheads,  from 
nest  cavities.  Although  the  starling  com- 
petition hypothesis  has  long  been  accepted, 
carefully  controlled  observations  now  sug- 
gest redheads  are  perhaps  not  such  frequent 
victims  of  starling  competition. 

Ecologist  Danny  Ingold  observed  pairs 
of  redheads  and  redhellies  in  southeastern 
Ohio  from  1990-92.  He  found  that  39  per- 
cent of  redhelly  pairs  lost  their  nest  sites  to 
starlings,  hut  only  15  percent  of  the  red- 
heads lost  theirs. 

Ingold  suggested  the  rate  of  redhelly 
cavity  loss  was  higher  for  two  reasons.  One, 
redhellies  are  not  aggressive  in  encounters 
with  starlings  and,  therefore,  are  easily 
evicted.  Second,  the  beginning  of  redhelly 
nesting  season  (including  cavity  prepara- 
tion) coincides  closely  with  that  of  stat- 
lings,  providing  many  opportunities  for 
starlings  to  muscle  in. 

Redheads,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
noted  as  acting  much  more  aggressive  and 
were  more  often  successful  at  resisting  star- 
ling aggression.  Eurthermore,  redheads  be- 
gin nesting  several  weeks  later  than  star- 
lings, so  there  is  less  direct  competition 
from  starlings  when  redheads  begin  to  pre- 
pare their  own  cavities. 

Ingold  concludes  that  starlings  probably 
have  some  detrimental  effect  on  redhead 
breeding  efforts,  but  his  observations  sug- 
gest they  should  have  an  even  greater  ef- 
fect on  redhellies.  Yet  in  Pennsylvania, 
redhellies  have  thrived  during  the  starling 
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increase,  while  redheads  seem  to  be  barely 
holding  on. 

There  are  presumably  other  factors 
which  have  affected  redheads.  One  sugges- 
tion  is  that  redheads  may  have  depended 
heavily  on  the  American  chestnut  for  food. 
The  disappearance  of  the  chestnut  coin- 
cides with  the  early  stages  ot  the  decline  ot 
the  redhead. 

Another  possibility  is  that  redheads  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  our  widespread  use 
of  pesticides.  Or  quite  possibly  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  changes  in  habitat  conditions 
over  the  last  few  decades,  changes  too 
subtle  for  humans  to  recognize,  but  never- 
theless significant  to  redheads.  Quite  likely, 
a combination  of  factors  may  be  respon- 
sible for  what  may  be,  sadly,  the  loss  of  this 
beautiful  bird  from  much  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania landscape. 

In  May  of  1994,  on  a bright  Saturday 
morning,  I poked  around  the  edges  of  a 
small  country  cemetery  about  1 5 miles  from 
Huntingdon.  A dead  tree  stands  in  the 
fencerow  separating  the  church  from  an 
adjoining  field.  Twenty  feet  above  ground. 


a stout,  bare  limb  protrudes,  and  near 
the  tip  of  the  limb  is  an  entrance  to  a 
cavity,  almost  certainly  made  in  the 
past  by  a woodpecker. 

I made  some  quiet  squeaks  designed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  curious 
birds.  To  my  surprise,  a red-headed 
woodpecker  popped  out  of  the  hole.  I 
had  never  seen  redheads  in  the  area 
during  breeding  season,  though  1 live 
nearby.  1 was  encouraged  by  this  sight- 
ing because  mid-May  is  the  beginning 
of  their  nesting  activity. 

The  next  morning,  1 went  back  to 
see  if  the  redhead  was  still  there.  1 
found  it  on  the  same  dead  snag,  forag- 
ing for  insects,  and  I then  located  two 
more  redheads  nearby.  1 was  elated, 
thinking  I had  discovered  a breeding 
colony. 

The  next  week  1 returned.  Again  I 
squeaked  at  the  cavity  entrance  and 
again  a head  protruded  from  the  hole. 
But  this  time,  the  occupant  was  a star- 
ling. I haven’t  seen  a redhead  in  the 
area  since.  □ 
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Anyone  who  hunted  the  '94  buck  opener  remembers  the 
weather.  If  you  stayed  out  all  day,  you  achieved 
something,  buck  or  no  buck. 

Rain  at  the  Run 

By  George  Curtis 


The  QUEBEC  RUN  WILD  AREA  of 
the  Eorbes  State  Forest  sprawls  over 
5,000  acres  of  Appalachian  hardwoods, 
house-size  boulders  and  rushing  streams. 
“The  Run,”  or  simply  “Quebec,”  as  the 
place  is  locally  known,  straddles  the  hulk  of 
Chestnut  Ridge — 1,500  feet  above  the 
Monongahela  valley  just  to  the  west  — 
like  a rumpled  saddle. 

Perched  atop  the  westernmost  heights 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  “Quebec” 
snags  fast  moving  storms  and  squalls  that 
sail  right  over  the  foothill  tablelands  be- 
low. Turkeys,  deer,  bobcats  and  bears, 
though,  tolerate  the  weather  for  the  seclu- 
sion the  ridgetop  offers. 

Now,  in  late  November,  my  good  friend 
Duayne  and  I enter  the  forest  for  some- 
thing we  anticipate  all  through  the  year  — 
to  hunt  deer.  We  park  the  truck  well  before 
daybreak,  just  past  the  old  gas  well  at  a 
knob  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge,  as- 
semble our  gear,  and  begin  the  long  hike 
into  the  remote  hollow  of  Little  Laurel 
Run.  There  is  lightning  in  the  west,  strange 
for  late  November.  The  weather  channel 
predicted  scattered  showers  this  morning 
for  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  just  12 
miles  to  the  southwest. 

It’s  the  opening  morning  of  buck  sea- 
son, 1 994’s  unforgettable  version,  but  as  we 
wind  among  the  boulders  toward  our  favor- 
ite spot,  we  see  no  telltale  flashlight  beams 
of  other  hunters.  Nobody  else  penetrates 
this  far  into  the  woods,  at  least  not  before 
daylight.  Sometimes,  later  in  the  day,  we’ll 


see  a flicker  of  orange  passing  through 
the  trees  far  above,  hut  for  the  first  few 
hours,  the  prime  hours,  we’ll  have  the 
slopes  above  Little  Laurel  to  ourselves. 

Little  Laurel  Run  is  a stream  we’re 
not  afraid  to  drink  from.  We  know  the 
spot  where  it  emerges  from  the  rocky 
ribs  of  these  mountains,  way  up  at  the 
head  of  this  basin,  and  we  know  there 
is  no  human  habitation  or  disturbance 
of  any  kind  between  there  and  here. 
Often  we’ve  downed  a drink  of  its 
cold,  pure,  air-clear  waters  when  not 
even  thirsty,  at  least  not  in  body,  di- 
verting that  cupful  from  its  intended 
journey  down  to  Quebec  Run,  then  on 
into  Big  Sandy  Creek,  just  before  the 
whole  frothy  mix  plunges  into  the  great 
canyon  of  the  Cheat  River. 

We’ve  come  prepared  to  stay  all 
day,  with  good  rain  gear,  hot  coffee, 
venison  jerky  and  our  shared  need  to 
be  deep  in  the  big  woods  in  deer  sea- 
son. The  spot  we’re  watching  “feels 
right,”  and  we’ve  had  success  here  be- 
fore. We’re  just  above  the  creek,  with 
Duayne  facing  east,  watching  a moun- 
tain laurel  thicket  veined  with  deer 
trails.  I’m  looking  west  up  across  the 
long  slope  of  open  woods  toward  the 
crest.  We’re  back-to-back  against  the 
same  big  red  oak.  Scattered  on  the 
ground  all  around  us  are  heavy,  healthy 
acorns,  the  fruit  of  a bountiful  seed 
year  tor  the  region’s  oak  forests  and  a 
windfall  of  food  for  wildlife. 
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"THEY'RE  coming  around  the  hill, 
about  80 yards  away.  The  second 
one  is  a buck,"  I whisper  to 
Duayne. 

I’m  without  a rifle,  having 
tagged  a buck  in  how  season. 

I’ve  come  to  help  with  the  long 
drag  should  Duayne  kill  a buck; 
at  least  that’s  what  1 said.  The 
truth  is  I’ve  come  just  to  he  here. 

Before  the  eastern  ridgeline 
brightens  with  daybreak,  the 
lightning  starts  up  again  in  the 
west,  behind  Chestnut  Ridge.  It’s  far 
away  at  first,  hut  as  gray  morning  light 
seeps  into  the  hollow  the  storm  crests 
the  summit.  Wind  roars  along  the 
ridgetops  above  us  then  swirls  down 
the  creek  bottom,  slamming  over  dead 
trees  and  breaking  high  limbs  that 
crash  to  the  ground.  Dry  leaves  are 
stripped  up  off  the  ground  and  swirl 
away  in  tight  brown  funnels  among 
the  trees.  Thunder  rattles  our  hollow 
and  it  begins  to  rain.  At  first,  tentative 
drops  tick  on  the  dry  leaves  around  us, 
barely  audible  above  the  gusts.  Then 
the  wind  dies  abruptly,  and  the  rain 
pours. 

The  ram  is  like  a gray  wall.  It  pounds 
on  our  orange  poncho  hoods  and 
splashes  into  our  faces.  When  1 turn 
my  head  to  scan  a different  section  of 
woods,  ponded  rivulets  breach  my  col- 
lar and  run  down  my  neck,  soaking  my 
undershirt.  I try  to  pull  my  hoots  up 
under  the  drape  of  my  rain  gear  to  keep 
the  runoff  from  soaking  my  feet.  Sud- 
denly 1 envision  myself  sitting  there, 
huddled  against  a tree  in  a driving 
rainstorm,  two  miles  from  shelter  in 
the  gray  light  of  dawn,  on  the  first 
morning  of  buck  season,  without  a 
rifle  — and  I begin  to  laugh.  Then  1 
think  of  how  my  wife  would  simply 
shake  her  head  if  she  could  see  the 
same  scene  and  laughter  wells  up  in 
uncontrollable  shuddering  waves,  like 


coffee  perking  on  a hot  camp  stove. 

With  each  shudder  a cold  new  stream 
runs  down  my  neck.  Somehow,  through 
the  rain,  Duayne  hears  me  and  peers  around 
the  tree.  The  sight  of  one  another  huddled 
there  is  even  funnier,  and  Duayne,  hig 
drops  running  down  his  glasses,  shudders 
with  the  same  racking  laughter.  Humor  has 
its  limits,  though,  and  eventually  we  hunker 
down  in  the  gray  damp  to  shed  as  much 
water  as  possible,  and  to  hope  it  will  quit. 

Finally,  around  9 o’clock  the  rain  slacks 
and  we  can  see  the  terrain  again.  There 
have  been  no  rifle  shots  in  the  woods. 

Then  I see  it,  a dark  form  coursing 
quickly  down  across  the  gray  slope  toward 
a side  hollow  to  my  right.  “Turn  to  your 
left,’’  I whisper.  “One  just  ran  into  that 
hollow  upstream.  It  might  cross  the  creek 
and  cut  hack  this  way.”  While  I’m  speaking 
1 see  two  more  deer  streak  down  the  hill- 
side, following  the  first. 

“Two  more.  There  are  three  of  ’em,”  I 
say. 

Duayne  has  the  rifle  up,  scoping,  look- 
ing for  antlers.  I can  see  the  deer  occasion- 
ally, moving  through  the  trees.  The  first 
one  appears  bigger,  heavier. 

“The  first  one’s  a buck,”  Duayne  hisses. 
Thete  is  excitement  in  his  voice,  hut  it’s 
tempered  with  experience  and  resolve. 

1 cover  my  right  ear  with  a finger  and 
wait,  and  wait,  hut  no  shot  comes.  Duayne 
keeps  following  the  deer  through  the  woods, 
shifting  for  better  position  and  view.  But 
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through  the  gloom  and  the  drizzle,  and  the 
rocks  and  the  grapevines  and  the  trees,  and 
with  the  deer  moving  constantly,  he  can’t 
get  a good  shot.  Finally  he  brings  down  the 
rifle  and  we  watch  the  deer  with  naked  eye 
only.  Now  they’re  just  an  occasional  flash 
of  white  through  the  gray  woods  — from  a 
tail  or  the  hack  of  a leg,  or  the  horizontal 
line  of  white  belly  hair.  Then  gone. 

Within  the  next  two  hours  of  intermit- 
tent storm  and  calm,  we  see  18  deer  from 
our  stand.  Some  sneak  silently  through  the 
laurel  Duayne’s  watching,  some  move  high 
through  the  open  timber  above  me.  One 
group  of  eight  comes  right  down  along  the 
stream  to  our  position,  then  stops  and 
stands,  watching  us,  before  splashing  across 
the  now  swollen  torrent  and  vanishing  into 
the  jungle  ot  laurel.  All  the  deer  that  Duayne 
scopes  clearly  are  does,  hut  several  big  deer 
ghost  by  through  the  cover,  alone,  never 
yielding  a good  look  at  their  heads,  and  we 
wonder  about  these. 

Then,  a little  after  11,  1 turn  my  head 
slowly  back  to  the  left  and  they  are  there  — 
a line  of  deer.  How  did  they  get  that  tar 
through  the  open  woods  without  my  seeing 
them?  They  are  coming  slow,  right  around 
the  hill,  in  single  file,  well  spread  out.  They 
will  pass  by  directly  in  front  of  me,  only 
about  80  yards  out,  hut  Duayne  can’t  see 
them.  I stop  my  head  pivot  and  move  only 
the  eyes,  straining  them  as  far  left  as  they’ll 

go- 


There  is  a little  oak  stick  lying  on 
the  ground  behind  my  right  knee.  1 
reach  for  it,  shielding  the  movement 
with  my  thigh,  pick  it  up  and  reach 
around  behind  me  to  my  right  and 
poke  Duayne  in  the  side.  We’ve  hunted 
together  a lot,  and  he  knows  there  is 
something  happening  — something 
that  demands  caution  and  control.  1 
know  he  won’t  jump,  and  he  doesn’t. 
Carefully,  he  rolls  his  head  on  the  oak 
hark  to  his  left. 

“Turn  to  your  left  and  face  this 
way,”  1 whisper.  “They’re  coming 
around  the  hill,  about  80  yards  up.  The 
second  one  is  a buck.” 

Our  oak  is  a hig  one,  and  even  an 
orange-ponchoed  hunter  can  slowly 
pivot  around  behind  its  bole  without 
being  seen. 

Duayne  gets  the  rifle  into  position 
again,  and  1 lean  to  the  left,  reaching 
up  and  covering  my  right  ear.  This 
time  the  shot  comes  quickly,  crashing 
through  the  gray,  wet  woods  before  1 
expect  Duayne  to  be  ready. 

At  the  shot,  white  tails  flare  up 
along  the  hillside  behind  the  buck  as 
four  or  five  deer  hound  back  the  way 
they’d  come.  The  buck,  and  the  hig 
doe  that  led  the  group  don’t  turn  — 
they  take  off  on  a flat-out  tun,  to  our 
right,  the  way  they  were  headed. 

For  a moment  we’re  both  wondet- 
ing  how  Duayne  could 
have  missed,  but  along  the 
buck’s  right  side  is  a bright 
blaze  of  blood,  and  his  right 
front  leg  trails  oddly,  not 
helping  in  the  flight. 
Duayne  is  gocid  with  a rifle 
and  this  was  not  a difficult 
shot.  The  buck  crashes 

NOW  COMES  a special 
time  on  a hunt,  time  to 
break  out  a thermos,  sit  on 
a log,  look  at  the  deer  and 
take  in  the  woods. 
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headlong  for  a few  seconds  then  cuts 
sharply  uphill  and  goes  out  of  sight  in 
the  gloom. 

We’re  confident  about  the  shot, 
and  with  the  scarcity  of  other  hunters 
in  our  steep  remote  stream  valley,  we 
take  out  time  gathering  up  our  things 
and  starting  off  on  the  trail.  We  don’t 
speak  it,  hut  we’re  proud  of  ourselves 
for  hiking  hack  in  here  before  daylight, 
then  sitting  out  the  downpour  to  he  in 
place  when  the  shot  was  offered.  1 can 
see  it  in  our  movements  and  hear  it  in 
our  voices;  1 get  the  feeling  that  it’s  an 
old  and  essential  pride,  a feeling  that 
launched  humankind  off  on  its  adven- 
ture  of  tisk,  experiment  and  ultimate, 
if  precarious,  dominion. 

The  trail  is  easy  to  follow  and  we 
find  the  buck  lying  with  his  back  legs 
in  mountain  spring  water.  He  carries  a 
tight  little  hone-colored  rack  about  as 
wide  as  his  ears,  with  eight  .shapely 
points.  “Nice  for  a mountain  buck,” 
someone  always  says  at  such  times,  hut 
that’s  just  habit.  We’d  be  happy  with 
any  buck  the  mountain  would  have 
sent  us. 

Now,  after  tagging  the  deer,  comes 
a special  time  on  a hunt,  time  to  break 
out  a thermos,  sit  on  a log,  look  at  the 
deer  and  take  in  the  woods.  Just  hefote 
the  work  and  the  sweat,  thete’s  time 
fot  the  Linie|ue  and  quiet  pleasure  of  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  with  another  hunter, 
over  a buck,  far  from  a road. 

When  we’ve  finished  the  coffee  and 
our  quiet  admiration  of  the  buck,  we 
stow  the  bottle,  hang  coats  on 
branches,  lay  out  our  knives  and  begin 
the  field  dre.ssing.  Duayne  had  cut  his 
hand  at  work  a couple  of  days  back, 
and  asks  if  1 can  gut  the  deer.  1 feign 
annoyance  at  the  tequest,  but  I’m  glad 
to  do  it  fot  it  allows  me  to  patticipate 
a little  more  deeply  in  this  hunt  and 
this  kill.  1 sense  Duayne  knows  this. 

When  we’re  finished  we  wash  our 
hands  in  the  spring,  tuck  the  buck’s 


front  feet  up  inside  his  rack  and  lash  them 
down  with  the  drag  rope.  Then  we  cut  a 
stout  piece  of  dead  maple  about  two  feet 
long  and  knot  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
around  its  halfway  point. 

Since  we’re  across  the  creek  now,  and 
since  the  buck  had  started  to  climb  the  west 
side  of  the  hollow,  we  decide  to  drag  out  by 
a different  route,  hoping  to  hit  the  gas  line 
that  will  take  us  to  the  dirt  road  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  truck. 

There  are  only  three  words  for  the  drag: 
steep,  rocky  and  long.  We  try  many  varia- 
tions  toward  the  same  objective.  At  times 
we  both  drag  together,  at  other  times,  mostly 
when  it  flattens  out  a little,  one  packs  rifles 
and  gear,  while  the  other  drags  only  the 
buck.  Mostly  we  take  turns  advancing  the 
geat  up  ahead,  then  coming  back  and  drag- 
ging together  — they  are  all  work.  We  keep 
a plastic  pop  bottle  of  cold  watet  handy  in 
the  packs,  and  share  a swig  at  nearly  every 
stop. 

On  the  dtag  we  try  to  split  the  difference 
between  going  west,  which  is  straight  up, 
and  going  north,  which  keeps  us  on  the 
level  contout.  West  gets  us  up  out  of  the 
hollow,  but  takes  us  away  from  the  ttuck. 
Notth  goes  toward  the  vehicle  but  saves  all 
the  climb  until  the  end,  when  we’ll  be  all 
hut  drained.  So  we  sidle  up  the  ridge  bear- 
ing mostly  notthwest,  climbing  a little  with 
evety  step  and  pull,  and  when  we  hit  the  gas 
line  we  are  only  a couple  hundred  yards 
from  the  dirt  road.  One  last  pull  gets  the 
buck  up  over  the  road  shoulder,  then  we 
crumple  and  sigh  with  relief,  looking  hack 
downhill.  Eventually,  Duayne  volunteers 
to  go  on  for  the  truck,  while  1 stay  with  the 
deer  and  the  rifle. 

While  he’s  gone  1 think  about  the  day 
we’ve  shared  — the  rain,  the  cold,  the  long 
periods  without  “action,”  the  hours  of  lung 
wringing  labor  to  get  a buck  up  out  of  a 
mountain  stream  valley  to  the  crest  of  a 
houlder-sttewn  ridge,  and  it’s  clear  — 1 
wouldn’t  change  a thing.  Except  maybe  to 
have  more  than  one  opening  day  in  a 
year.  □ 
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One  for  Dad 


By  Kenneth  E.  Sechrist,  jr. 

CRISP  would  be  the  word  to  describe 
the  morning  in  late  April  of  1978 
on  the  Cleveland  Trail  in  Centre  County. 
In  the  blackness  of  predawn,  Dad  and  I 
walked  side  by  side  up  the  grassy  em- 
bankment, opening  another  spring 
turkey  hunting  season.  But  this  year 
would  he  different  than  the  previous 
springs;  on  this  hunt  I would  be  on  my 
own,  having  reached  the  ripe  old  age  ot 
16. 

No  words  were  spoken.  Only  the 
wonderful  songs  ot  the  birds  in  the 
hemlocks  broke  the  blackened  silence  of 
the  forest. 

As  we  reached  the  bend  in  the  trail, 
Dad  gave  me  ho  last  minute  word^  ot 
wisdom  and  sent  me  on  my  way  tu  m\' 
tirsi  .solo  hunt 

On  tills  morning  the  good  Lord 
smiltvl  down  on  to  tor  within  90 
minutes  we  were  both  sitting  on  the 


tailgate  of  Uncle  Elwood’s  Chevy, 
admiring  our  two  prized  gobblers.  1 
can  still  see  the  pride  in  Dad’s 
rugged,  weather-worn  tace. 

It  is  now  May  12,  1994,  as  I ready 
myselt  tor  another  spring  gobbler 
hunt.  It  is  the  second  Thursday  ot 
the  season  and  my  wife  and  I had 
driven  to  our  tamily’s  camp  near 
Clara  in  northwest  Potter  County 
the  previous  evening.  As  1 walk  out 
the  back  door,  my  elder  brother, 
Keith,  gives  me  his  traditional  words 
ot  wisdom,  “Shoot  a big  one.” 

But  this  year,  as  with  the  pre\'ious 
tw  o years,  there  would  be  no  good 
luck  wishes  trom  Dad,  tor  he  had 
died  in  an  auto  accident  while 
trax  elmg  home  trom  a spring  turkey 
hunt.  That  date  was  Ma\  12,  1991, 
exactly  three  vears  to  tbe  day. 

The  earlv  morning  an  wa^  warm 
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and  heavy  with  moisture  from  the 
rain  which  had  just  minutes  before 
stopped  falling. 

As  1 climbed  the  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  on  the  rain-soaked 
grassy  trail,  1 was  mindful  of  the 
silence  of  the  forest.  The  usual 
predawn  chorus  of  the  songbirds  was 
strangely  missing  and  the  mountain 
was  as  quiet  as  midnight  in  a Kansas 
farm  town. 

Twenty  minutes  after  leaving 
camp,  1 arrived  at  my  destination,  a 
large  stump  at  the  edge  of  a patch- 
work  quilt  of  clearcuts.  After  about 
10  minutes  of  recovering  from  the 
climb,  I made  my  ever  optimistic 
opening  call  — two  series  of  four  soft 
yelps  on  my  diaphragm.  1 continued 
this  pattern  every  three  to  four 
minutes  for  about  1 5 minutes  when 
off  to  my  left  the  morning  silence 
was  broken  by  a distant  heart- 
stopping  gobble. 

The  area  where  1 thought  the  bird 
was  located  was  unfamiliar  to  me. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  stay  put  and 
try  to  coax  the  gobbler  into  my  area. 
Continuing  my  calling  pattern,  1 
heard  the  bird  two  more  times  in  the 
next  10  minutes  at  the  same 
location.  This  bird,  1 decided,  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  a long  distance 
love  affair. 

Checking  my  fluorescent  orange, 

1 started  to  close  the  gap  between  us. 
Slowly  walking  thtough  the  ankle 
deep  grass  on  the  nearby  trail,  ever 
mindful  of  every  twig  and  branch  in 
my  path,  1 moved  about  1 50  yards 
closer  and  set  up  to  start  calling.  My 
first  call  was  answered  immediately 
from  the  opposite  side  of  a small 
clearcut,  but  once  more  my  calling 

DIRECTLY  in  front  of  me,  less  than  25 
yards  away,  with  a long  beard  swinging 
side  to  side,  the  turkey  went  behind 
two  large  trees. 


could  not  entice  the  bird  from  his 
location.  1 decided  to  move,  closing  the 
distance  another  100  to  150  yards,  to  the 
corner  of  the  clearcut. 

As  1 was  setting  up  this  time,  a soft 
rain  began  to  fall.  After  about  five 
minutes,  the  rain  subsided  and  1 began  to 
call  again,  but  received  no  response. 
After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  1 
finally  got  an  answer,  but  once  more  the 
bird  had  not  moved. 

After  hearing  him  gobble  three  more 
times  over  the  next  15  minutes,  1 
decided  to  get  a little  closer. 

This  was  something  1 did  apprehen- 
sively because  1 often  have  trouble 
judging  the  distance  of  a turkey’s  gobble. 
This  was  made  painfully  clear  to  me  a 
few  years  earlier,  and  only  a couple 
hundred  yards  from  where  1 was  this  day, 
when  1 moved  too  close  to  a stubborn 
gobbler  and  frightened  him  away. 

Skirting  the  edge  of  the  clearcut,  1 
made  my  way  to  the  adjoining  corner 
which  was  located  near  the  point  of  the 
mountain.  As  1 approached  this  area,  1 
saw  that  the  clearcut  only  w'ent  to  the 
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A spring  turkey  hunt 
can  last  for  hours; 
time  filled  with 
anxiety,  nervousness 
and  total  depression, 
followed  by  total 
exhilaration. 


top  of  the  ravine.  1 carefully  walked  to 
the  edge  and  set  up  about  10  feet  over 
the  crest.  1 set  up  here  so  that  when  the 
bird  came  into  view  and  he  saw  no  hen, 
he  would  continue  coming,  thinking  that 
she  was  out  of  view  on  the  top.  After 
quietly  clearing  a spot  by  hand,  1 set  up 
and  began  calling.  Three  series  of  calls 
received  no  response.  1 
began  to  question 
myself  for  moving  so 
close.  Had  1 once 
again  spooked  a bird 
by  being  too  impa- 
tient? 

With  the  feeling  of 
total  anguish,  1 made 
another  series  of 
yelps,  but  this  time  1 
was  answered  by  a 
gobble  that  shattered 
the  forest  silence.  So 
much  for  my  doubts,  1 said  to  myself. 

Straight  ahead  there  was  a bench  20 
yards  below  me.  At  the  edge  of  the 
bench  was  a thick  growth  of  beech 
saplings,  behind  which  lay  the  location 
of  the  gobbler,  less  than  100  yards  away. 

1 propped  my  gun  on  my  right  knee, 
pointing  toward  the  location  of  the 
gobble  and  made  a single,  faint  cluck;  it 
drew  an  immediate  response. 

Within  the  next  minute  the  gobbler 
appeared  out  of  the  beech,  directly  in  my 
gun  sights,  some  50  yards  away.  As  he 
approached  the  incline  abov'e  the  bench, 
he  angled  left,  out  of  my  shooting  zone. 

Once  again  a turkey  had  done  the 
unexpected.  Now  directly  in  front  of  me, 
less  than  25  yards  away,  with  a long  heard 
swinging  side  to  side,  the  turkey  went 
behind  two  large  trees.  1 moved  my  gun 
to  the  left,  to  a spot  in  front  of  his 
location.  Possibly  seeing  this  movement, 
he  stopped  behind  the  trees  for  a few 
seconds,  then  continued  to  angle  up  the 
slope  toward  my  gunsight.  Only  12  steps 
in  front  of  me  he  walked  directly  into  my 
sight  and  the  loud  report  from  Dad’s  old 


Browning  dropped  the  bird  in  his 
tracks. 

Jumping  to  my  feet,  immediately 
seeing  that  the  bird  was  down  for 
good,  1 let  out  a shout  of  joy  and 
relief  from  past  failures.  Sixteen 
years:  Not  since  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration had  1 felt  real  springtime  joy. 

It  was  a nice  bird  — 
19  pounds,  1 
learned  — with  a 9- 
inch  beard.  As  1 filled 
out  my  tag,  1 realized 
once  more  the  date 
marked  three  years  to 
the  day  of  Dad’s  death 
and  1 was  filled  with 
great  joy  looking  at 
Dad’s  gun  laying  in 
the  leaves  next  to  this 
trophy  bird.  1 also  felt 
great  excitement,  an 
excitement  unmatched  by  any  sport 
1 had  ever  played  or  any  hunt  that  1 
had  participated  in.  Whereas  a deer 
hunt  usually  ends  quickly  upon  first 
contact  with  a deer,  a turkey  hunt 
can  last  hours;  time  filled  with 
anticipation  and  anxiety,  heart 
pounding  nervousness,  and  total 
depression,  followed  by  total 
exhilaration. 

That  afternoon,  while  sitting  in 
the  cabin,  Keith  looked  at  me  and 
asked,  “Do  you  know  what  day  it  is?” 
1 simply  nodded  and  began  to  think 
of  all  the  times  spent  afield  with 
Dad.  1 also  thought  of  the  morning 
hunt  and  understood  that  most  of 
the  things  1 had  done  to  hag  my  bird 
1 had  learned  from  my  dad. 

1 wondered  also  it  these  same 
thoughts  were  going  through  Keith’s 
mind.  Thinking  of  our  times 
together  as  a family;  listening  to 
Dad’s  great  stories  of  hunts  gone  by 
and  how  we  learned  from  those  old 
stories.  For  that,  and  much  more, 
this  one’s  tor  vou.  Dad.  [C 
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Tram  Road 


JACK  WAS  BORN  a hundred  years  ago,  in  the  big  clapboard  house  where  the 
good  road  turns  into  the  “tram  road”  and  climbs  tar  into  the  wooded  uplands. 
In  1910,  working  as  a delivery  boy  for  the  general  store  down  in  the  valley.  Jack 
drove  his  mule'drawn  wagon  once  a week  on  a long  circuitous  route  to  hardscrabble 
tarms  and  cabins  dotting  the  tram  road.  The  young  entrepreneur  also  sold  and 
bartered  from  his  own  inventory  of  goods,  and  at  times  took  on  jobs  repairing 
leatherwork  and  tools. 


jack  was  our  next  door  neighbor  and  hunting  mentor,  and  one  spring  day  — 
several  years  before  he  passed  away  — he  took  me  on  a 


Although  I was  familiar  with  the  area,  it  wasn’t  until  this  day  with  Jack  that  1 
really  noticed  the  stone  walls  and  tumbled  down  foundation  veiled  with  greenhriars 
and  grapevines.  At  each  ruin  he  would  recall  with  startling  clarity  the  name  of  each 
family,  the  kids,  what  they  traded  for,  where  the  father  worked.  It  was  a tough  life 
back  here,  and  most  folks  moved  on  after  the  logging,  mining  and  sawmill  work  gave 
out.  Jack’s  vivid  descriptions  opened  a window  to  the  past,  and  now,  more  than  30 
years  later,  1 can  visualize  the  lives  of  those  determined  people  in  a harsh  and  unfor- 
giving land. 

The  drafty  cabins  were  built  of  rough-cut  lumber  and  stone,  and  didn’t 
appear  on  any  deed  or  county  record.  Out  back,  a hog  or  two  could  be  found, 
along  with  a retired  mine  mule  with  just  enough  legs  left  to  pull  the  rickety 
wagon  loaded  with  kids  to  the  little  white  church  way  down  by  the  river.  A 
scarecrow  sentinel  stands  watch  in  the  well-tended  garden  and  a lean,  ravenous 
dog  barks  at  everything  it  hears.  Several  chickens  scratch  around  the  exposed 
roots  of  trees,  but  hens  didn’t  last  long:  too  many  hooked  beaks,  rapier  claws 
and  curved  fangs  in  this  woods . 

A hawkish-looking  young  man  brings  his  team  up  the  rutted  lane,  escorted 
by  a noisy  group  of  children  and  dogs  that  had  intercepted  him  farther  down  the 
hollow.  Lots  of  polite  country  talk  and  laughter,  towheaded  youngsters  shoul- 
dering wildly  into  line  to  get  the  treat  of  store  candy  — only  one  piece  each 
now.  Some  careful  bartering  and  selling,  the  wet  nib  of  a pencil  stub  cyphering 
on  a chit.  A couple  of  traps  traded  to  the  oldest  hoy,  a pound  of  nails  next  trip. 

A washboard,  almost  new,  is  only  five  cents.  The  wagoit  creaks  out  of  .sight, 
final  goodbyes  shouted  like  tangible  objects  to  be  carried  to  the  next  stop  and. 
somehow,  to  the  world  beyond. 


On  our  way  back  down.  Jack  stopped  at  a deep,  oak-filled  hollow.  He  related  how 
quiet  it  was  here  when  the  hollow  was  filled  with  tall  pines  and  hemlocks,  kefore  the 
drone  of  planes,  trucks  and  chainsaws  became  all  too  prevalent.  Back  then,  the  only 
thing  he  disliked  about  his  route  was  the  rock  we  were  standing  on,  a 20-yard  length 
of  exposed  rock  that  formed  the  road  on  this  downhill  stretch.  When  it  rained  the 
rock  would  become  slippery  and  the  wagon  would  slide,  even  threatening  to  tip  into 
the  hollow.  The  mules  were  always  nervous  here. 

The  long  parallel  green  lines  in  the  rock,  etched  grooves  of  wagon  wheels  filled 
with  moss,  are  there  today.  1 always  think  of  Jack  when  1 hunt  in  his  old  neighbor- 
hood, home  once  again  to  deer  and  bear  and  more  wild  turkeys  than  he  ever  dreamed 
of.  Sometimes  when  1 sit  on  a wall  here  1 swear  1 can  hear  the  chink  of  mules 
walking  in  their  traces  and  the  laughter  of  children  rising  up  the  chute  of  an  old 
tram  road.  , J'  i itT. 


Nursing  an  injured  leg,  I didn’t  want  to  crawl  through 
windfalls  or  jump  creeks,  so  1 decide  to  walk  a tram  road 
that  weaves  through  a favorite  grouse  covert.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  1 drop  a cock  grouse  that  flew  out  of 
a chandelier  of  grapevines  hanging  over  the  road,  a 
big  woods  rabbit  that  ran  out  of  some  goldenrod  near 
an  ancient  sawdust  pile,  and  a gray  squirrel  that  seemed 
faster  than  the  other  two.  After  missing  another  grouse 
1 call  it  a day  and  return  via  another  road  that  runs 
along  a pasture.  When  1 stop  to  eat  lunch  under  a big 
oak  tree,  the  farmer’s  draft  horse,  Tim,  clops  over.  The 
dapple  gray  giant  is  a novel  pet,  and  for  all  his  size,  is 
gentle  and  curious.  1 share  slices  of  an  apple  with  him, 
and  like  all  good  country  folks,  he  nods  politely  as  I 
make  small  talk.  1 enjoy  the  hollow  chomping  sounds 
he  makes,  like  rocks  falling  far  below  in  some  great 
underground  vault. 


Have  you  ever  wandered  into  a place  and  thought  what  a perfect  spot  it  would  he  to 
live?  Today,  while  bowhunting,  1 am  led  to  such  a setting  by  following  a line  of  fresh 
buck  rubs.  There  is  something  magical  here  and  1 am  not  surprised  to  find  the  standing 
corner  of  a stone  house,  evidence  that  someone  had  lived  here  long  ago.  Some  1 5 yards 
from  the  worn  stone  threshold  is  a little  rectangular  pool  where  water  bubbles  upward 
— probably  a springhouse.  A buck  scrape  next  to  the  pool  and  the  crisscross  of  deer 
trails  here  (in  the  kitchen?)  remind  me  why  1 am  here.  I hunker  down  in  the  corner  to 
wait  and  relax  and  wonder. 

Before  long,  five  gobblers  file  out  of  the  hemlocks  below.  In  the  shadow  of  the  hem- 
locks, their  feathers  reflecting  not  a single  color,  the  birds  look  as  if  they’re 
garbed  in  solemn  black  robes.  They  proceed  to  the  spring 
in  formal  silence  — stoic  elders  of  some  se- 
cret society. 


The 
somber  birds 
drink  from  the 
geometric  pool,  cer- 
emoniously dipping  and  tilt- 
ing their  heads  up,  cold  water 
running  down  long  throats.  They  file 
right  past  me,  so  close  1 feel  the  air 
from  one  of  the  birds  when  it  stops  to 
flap  and  adjust  its  wings. 
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Every  porcupine  I’ve  ever  seen  has  been  high  up  in  a 
ridgeline  tree,  gnawing  hark.  But  on  a Sunday  hike  dur- 
ing spring  gobbler  season,  Steve  Millvvater  and  I run  into 
three  porkys  on  an  old  logging  road.  We  hustle  over  to 
them  and  the  largest  immediately  begins  to  climb  a small 
hemlock.  The  other  two  remain  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
the  small  one,  a porcupette,  takes  refuge  under  its  mother’s 
neck.  It’s  unusual  to  see  porkys  together  like  this,  and  the 
assumption  would  he  that 


this  is  a family,  but 
males  have  no  part  in 
rearing  the  young.  In  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  pup 
is  weaned,  it  will  begin 
' its  own  solitary  lifestyle. 

We  get  in  close  and  the  mother 
raises  and  lowers  her  quills.  Porcupines 
seem  to  have  two  speeds  — slow  and  stop 
— but  speed  isn’t  necessary'  when  wearing 
such  formidable  armor. 


Try  this.  Take  some  kids  for  a hike  on  a game  lands  road  and  try  to  find  26  different 
items,  one  that  begins  with  each  latter  of  the  alphabet.  We  call  this  “Alphabet  Road,” 
and  insects,  birds,  plants,  animals,  rocks,  weather,  any  natural  thing  that 
can  he  encountered  from  the  road  is  fair  game.  You  may  want  to 
use  a pocket-size  notebook  and  devote  one  page  to  each 
letter,  or  adapt  the  game  for  any  age  group. 

A road  that  runs  through  a variety  of  habitats  will  make 
things  more  interesting  and  easier.  A couple  of  field  guides 
will  help,  too. 

Some  letters  will  he  more  difficult  than  others;  some 
will  he  dow’nright  challenging.  Here’s  a tip  to  help  you 
end  the  game.  Chances  are  you  won’t  find  anything  that 
begins  with  a “Z,”  but  this  can  work  out  great.  Back  at  the 
car  act  a bit  dejected  — only  one  more  letter  to  go,  and  it’s 
the  last  one,  too.  Now,  watch  for  the  slightest  breeze  — it’s 
called  a zephyr. 

It  you  come  up  with  anything  particularly  interesting  or 
imaginative  playing  Alphabet  Road, 
share  your  list  with  ,\l } / 
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KEN  SNYDER,  Leek  Kill,  above, 
took  this  bird  with  a 9-inch 
beard  in  Northumberland 
County.  Gerald  Heilner, 
Elizabethtown,  right,  traveled 
to  Tioga  County  for  his  21- 
pound  gobbler. 


Gobblii 
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IT  TOOK  over  an  hour  for  Bob  Bishop, 
above,  to  call  this  Bucks  County  gobbler 
in  for  his  son  Jim.  The  21 -pound  bird 
sported  a 10-inch  beard  and  was  Jim's 
first.  Congratulations  Jim! 


JUDY  BLAIR,  Tionesta, 
above,  scores  one  for  the 
ladies  with  this  Forest 
County  gobbler.  Left, 
father  and  son  teams 
wentfour-for-fouron  last 
spring's  opener.  Left  to 
right;  Jim  Smith  Jr., 
Macungie,  Jim  Smith  Sr., 
Pennsburg,  William 
Weller,  Macungie,  Ron 
Weller,  Macungie. 


Time 
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RICK  KOLESAR,  Pittsburgh, 
left,  with  a Westmoreland 
County  gobbler,  his  first, 
that  sported  an  ll-inch 
beard.  Louis  Konyar, 
T revorton,  above,  with  a 20- 
pound  Northumberland 
County  bird. 


THOMAS  CARUSO,  Brockway,  above,  took  this 
opening  day,  20-pound  gobbler,  in  Elk  County. 
The  bird  had  an  8-inch  beard  and  inch  long  spurs. 
Way  to  go  Tom!  Marley  Hempnill,  Creensburg, 
right,  traveled  to  Kingsley  Township,  Forest 
County,  to  find  his  20-pound  gobbler  sporting  an 
11 -inch  beard.  Marley  proves  that  not  all  the 
gobblers  are  tagged  in  the  first  week  of  the 
season,  as  he  took  this  magnificant  bird  during 
the  last  week. 


ED  HALL  JR.,  Broomall,  above, 
traveled  to  Schuylkill  County  to 
harvest  his  first  spring  gobbler. 


FIELD  NOTES 


There’s  No  Place  Like  Home 

Greene  — As  the  newly  appointed 
WCO  here,  I have  been  trying  to  familiar- 
ize myself  with  my  new  district.  Exploring 
the  endless  maze  of  roads  through  the  sce- 
nic hills  and  valleys,  I’ve  seen  a wealth  of 
wildlife  and  have  met  some  terrific  people. 
I’m  sure  I’m  going  to  like  it  here. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 


Wild  Fox  Chase 

Luzerne  — Typing  my  monthly  reports, 
1 was  trying  to  think  ot  a “Field  Note”  when 
the  regional  office  dispatched  me  to  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Post  Office  in  search  of  a 
nuisance  fox.  1 arrived  to  find  a crowd 
gathered  around  a postal  truck  j ust  as  a gray 
fox  jumped  under  the  truck.  With  net  and 
snare  in  hand,  1 opened  the  hood  ot  the 
truck  and  found  an  extremely  upset  fox. 
The  animal  jumped  out,  avoiding  both  net 
and  snare,  and  ran  through  the  enclosed 
parking  lot,  dodging  cars  and  people,  with 
a WCO  not  so  close  behind.  A local  TV 
station  was  there  to  witness  the  sly  fox 
outsmart  me.  1 will  not  think  too  hard 
about  a “Field  Note”  in  the  future. 

— WCO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel,  Hi,  Bear 
Creek 


Time  Flies 

Crawford  — WCOs  are  responsible  for 
scheduling  all  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
courses  in  their  districts.  Most  officers 
schedule  courses  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember. If  you  know  someone  wishing  to 
take  a class,  contact  your  local  WCO  or 
regional  office  for  information  on  class 
dates  and  locations  in  your  area.  Many 
classes  are  limited  in  size,  so  please  don’t 
wait  until  the  last  class.  Remember, 
antlerless  licenses  go  on  sale  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August,  so  first-time  hunters  need  to 
take  a course  prior  to  then,  in  time  to  get 
their  hunting  licenses  and  antlerless  deer 
license  applications. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Adaptable  Critters 

Bradford  — Many  people  thought  we 
lost  many  deer  and  turkeys  last  winter. 
However,  these  animals  are  in  good  shape, 
showing  us  once  again  that  nature  takes 
care  of  its  own.  If  we  think  about  it,  man  is 
the  only  species  that  suffers  greatly  from 
adverse  weather  conditions. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalusing 

Seasonal 

Westmoreland  — Last  October,  faculty 
of  Scottdale  Elementary  School  asked  me 
for  items  to  use  in  their  large  display  case. 
October  being  a big  month  for  small  game 
hunting,  1 gave  them  a mounted  squirrel, 
two  wood  ducks  and  a pheasant,  along  with 
an  orange  vest  and  cap.  1 didn’t  get  hack  to 
the  school  until  January,  and  1 was  pleased 
rediscover  they  were  still  using  the  display. 
The  only  change  was  that  the  animals  were 
adorned  in  PitLshurgh  Steeler  black  and 
gold. 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell,  Mt. 
Pleasant 
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Swamp  Man 

Land  Manager  Ned  “Swamp”  Weston 
retired  in  March.  After  being  a WCO  for 
many  years,  Ned  found  his  real  love  to  be 
land  management.  It’s  too  bad  he  couldn’t 
have  worked  for  just  a few  more  years.  We 
would  have  been  able  to  take  a canoe  from 
the  Ohio  line  to  the  Allegheny  River 
through  the  wetlands  he  helped  create  and 
maintain.  Even  though  he  won’t  he  work- 
ing for  the  Game  Commission,  I’m  sure 
he’ll  be  working  for  wildlife,  and  making  a 
big  splash  somewhere.  Good  Luck  Ned. 

— LMO  Richard  S,  Belding, 
Waynesburg 

Poe’s  Raven  Or  Just  A Robin? 

Blair  — I was  in  my  kitchen  having  a 
cup  of  coffee  when  I thought  I heard  a 
gentle  rapping  at  my  back  door.  I looked 
out  the  window  hut  didn’t  see  anyone. 
Shortly  after  settling  in,  again  I heard  an 
urgent  “tap,  tap,  tap.”  Closer  investigation 
revealed,  not  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  infamous 
raven,  but  a robin  pecking  at  its  reflection 
in  the  brass  kick  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door. 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona 


Wrath  Of  The  Better  Half 

Cambria  — I encountered  three  indi- 
viduals standing  over  a 1 0-point  buck  while 
patrolling  on  a road  near  SGL  79  at  8 p.m. 
one  night  during  buck  season.  I checked 
the  deer  and  found  that  it  was  not  tagged, 
and  the  hunters  stated  that  it  was  killed  by 
one  of  the  individuals’  wife.  I became  sus- 
picious and  had  the  office  call  his  wife  and 
the  issuing  agent.  The  wife  hung  up  on  the 
dispatcher  and  was  at  the  scene  within  10 
minutes.  The  issuing  agent  informed  us 
that  the  license  was  sold  at  6: 1 5 p.m.,  well 
after  legal  hunting  hours.  The  case  was 
settled  on  a field  acknowledgment  of  guilt, 
but  I think  the  hunter’s  wile’s  punishment 
was  more  severe. 

— WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw,  Nanty 
Glo 


Imagination 

Clarion  — I’ve  heard  some  amusing 
stories  about  our  use  of  deer  decoys.  Many 
hunters  told  me  they  saw  the  decoy  and 
didn’t  shoot  at  it.  This  was  amazing  because 
the  sightings  were  in  areas  where  the  decoy 
wasn’t  used. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New 
Bethlehem 


Silent  Majority 

Wyoming  — In  light  ot  the  ever  present 
animal  rights  movement,  keep  in  mind 
when  you’re  out  and  about  this  spring  tur- 
key season  that  how  we’re  perceived  as 
hunters  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  the  future  of  hunting.  Most  people 
do  not  have  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  about  hunting.  Hunters,  by  their 
behavior,  can  influence  that  opinion  in  a 
positive  or  negative  way. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunrhannocr 

Numbers  Don’t  Lie 

Cle.arfield  — Despite  another  excellent 
deer  harvest  here  (and  inthestate),  westill 
have  individuals  who  criticize  the  deer 
management  program  and  say  the  deer 
herd  is  decimated.  It  this  was  the  case,  how 
could  we  have  so  many  deer  taken  year 
alter  year?  If  anyone  doubts  the  harvest 
data,  they  are  welcome  to  count  the  report 
cards  tiled  in  Harrisburg. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 
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Close  Race 

Potter  — There  was  a lot  ot  damage  to 
property,  roads  and  bridges  here  due  to  the 
flood  ot  '96.  ] received  many  reports  ot 
heavers  taking  to  high  ground  and  watch- 
ing  flood  waters  wash  away  their  lodges  and 
dams.  I wonder  who  will  he  busier  this 
spring  — the  beavers  or  Penn  DOT. 

— WCO  Elwood  L.  Camp,  Jp,,  Ulysses 


Fast  Learners 

Pike  — Art  Hmkel  was  among  the  first 
to  see  bears  out  ot  hibernation.  Late  last 
February,  while  traveling  along  a dirt  road, 
he  saw  a group  ot  six  hears.  They  must  have 
been  hungry:  Art  says  the  hears  were  look- 
ing in  an  old  retrigerator  that  had  been 
dumped  along  the  road.  With  this  toraging 
habit.  I’m  sure  these  bears  will  become 
quite  familiar  to  the  local  residents. 

— WCO  Bob  Johnson,  Milfopd 

Resilient 

Dauphin  — The  winter  of  ’96  will  go 
down  in  memory  as  a severe  one.  Near 
record  snow  accumulations  certainly  had 
some  effect  on  wildlife.  But  I’m  happy  to 
report  that  most  wildlife  survived  this  cull- 
ing process,  as  1 sighted  large  flocks  ot 
turkeys  (one  group  numbered  88  birds)  and 
numerous  groups  td  deer.  The  winter  deer 
mortality  survey  conducted  tor  this  district 
noted  only  minimal  losses  as  well. 

— WCO  Leith  A.  Snyder,  Grantville 


What  Are  The  Odds? 

Carbon  — A person  contacted  me  the 
opening  week  ot  buck  season  about  a spoiled 
deer.  While  examining  his  nice  7-pointer, 
the  hunter  asked  if  1 would  also  look  at  his 
cousin’s  deer.  1 did,  and  found  his  deer  was 
also  had.  Fate?  Bad  luck?  I issued  both 
individuals  permits  to  take  another  deer 
and  explained  that  they  had  to  surrender 
the  tainted  deer.  One  of  the  men  said, 
“This  is  the  biggest  racked -buck  1 ever 
shot,  hut  I don’t  hunt  for  the  ‘horns,’  I hunt 
tor  the  meat.”  1 wondered  what  the  odds 
were  tor  two  cousins  to  shoot  two  bad  deer 
on  the  same  day.  I met  the  same  hunter 
several  weeks  later  and  he  told  me  he  had 
taken  a nice  8-pomt  buck,  and  two  days 
later  his  cousin  got  a 7-pointer.  Again  I 
pondered  the  fickle  finger  of  fate. 

— WCO  Fred  Merluzzi,  Lehighton 

“Not  This  Time  Earl,  Honest” 

Centre  — Last  deer  season,  a farmer 
experiencing  heavy  crop  damage  set  out  to 
shoot  a deer  he  had  spotted  at  the  far  side 
ot  his  field.  He  carefully  set  up  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fire  five  shots  at  it,  never  touch- 
ing a hair.  He  left  the  field  mumbling, 
“That  crazy  Norheck  has  that  #@*  deer 
decoy  set  up  in  my  field  again.” 

— WCO  Bob  Norbeck,  Pine  Glen 


Sentimental 

York  — Last  winter  I worked  as  a Resi- 
dent Instructor  tor  the  Training  SchocTl. 
Not  knowing  what  to  expect,  1 was  a little 
anxious  about  the  assignment,  hut  it  turned 
out  to  he  a great  experience;  being  exposed 
to  the  history  ot  the  school,  the  agency,  and 
the  enthusiasm  ot  18  student  officers.  1 
found  myselt  envious  of  these  new  officers 
starting  the  best  job  in  the  world.  I have 
never  regretted  one  day  in  nearly  20  years 
as  a conservation  officer  in  Caliiornia  and 
Pennsylvania  and  would  lump  at  the  op- 
portunity  to  do  it  all  o\'er  again. 

WCO  G.C.  POLGHTON,  Emc  'VLLE 
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Hardier  or  Hungrier? 

Elk  — On  the  final  day  of  the 
muzzleloader  season,  I checked  two  hunt- 
ers in  a game  lands  parking  lot  preparing  for 
their  hunt.  1 was  giving  them  some  tips  on 
where  they  might  see  some  deer  when  1 
spotted  a doe  several  hundred  yards  away. 
1 explained  how  a good  mountain  man 
would  crawl  and  hurrow  through  deep  snow 
to  get  within  effective  range  of  his  quarry. 
The  two  modern  “mountain  men”  decided 
to  look  for  another  deer,  one  that  wouldn’t 
require  such  extreme  tactics. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Bodenhorn, 
Ridgway 

Planning 

Montgomery  — People  often  comment 
about  the  lack  of  hunting  opportunities  in 
highly  populated  areas.  They  usually  ask, 
“Where  can  1 hunt?”  or  they  may  say, 
“There  is  no  place  to  hunt  where  1 live.” 
There  are  good  places  to  hunt  in  southern 
Bucks,  southern  Montgomery,  Delaware 
and  Philadelphia  counties.  If  you  like  big 
game,  there  is  deer  and  turkey.  It  small 
game  suits  your  style,  the  abundance  of 
doves,  geese,  squirrels  and  rabbits  should 
entice  you  to  stay  close  to  home.  Look  for 
good  habitat,  find  out  who  owns  the  prop- 
erty (township  tax  maps  are  a good  .start), 
and  be  prepared  to  knock  on  some  doors. 
The  spots  are  here;  it’s  up  to  you  to  find 
them.  Just  remember,  the  key  is  to  start 
now. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 


Survived  The  Winter  But  . . . 

Schuylkill  — Wildlife  came  through 
last  winter  in  good  shape.  Turkeys  are 
everywhere,  and  one  day  in  February  1 
found  a 3 7 -pound  coyote  and  a doe  that 
was  carrying  three  fawns,  both  roadkills. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

“Tree”  Strikes  & You’re  Out 

Bradford  — While  patrolling  on  Ar- 
menia Mountain  on  a windy  day  last  No- 
vember, Deputy  Charlie  Fox  asked  me  to 
stop  the  vehicle  so  he  could  check  some 
animal  tracks  alongside  the  road.  After  he 
got  out  I heard  a loud  snap  and  a hig  tree 
crashed  through  the  roof  of  my  state  ve- 
hicle, demolishing  it.  Fortunately,  1 was 
not  hurt.  This  may  be  an  unusual  occur- 
rence for  some,  hut  what’s  bizarre  is  that 
this  is  the  second  tree  that  has  fallen  on  my 
vehicle  while  patrolling  on  Armenia  Moun- 
tain. What’s  the  chance  of  it  happening  a 
third  time? 

— WCO  William  A.  Sower,  Troy 


Anxious 

Last  February,  1 observed  a male  rutted 
grouse  in  a courtship  display,  with  his  tail 
fanned  and  neck  ruffs  out.  His  audience 
was  three  hens.  What  was  amazing  was  that 
there  were  several  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  temperature  was  helow 
zero.  It’s  obvious  that  people  weren’t  the 
only  ones  tired  ot  last  winter  and  ready  tor 
spring. 

— LMO  Reith  P Sanford,  Mifflinville 
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Adams  — I’ve  handled  many  calls  about 
nuisance  animals  lately,  and  in  almost  ev- 
ery  case  the  problem  was  caused  hy  the 
intentional  or  inadvertent  feeding  of  wild- 
life.  Generally,  wild  animals  do  not  need 
our  assistance.  Please  don’t  make  wild  ani- 
mals  dependent  upon  you,  and  don’t  try  to 
turn  them  into  pets. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Supportive  Sportsmen 

Columbia  — “When  is  the  price  of  a 
hunting  license  going  to  increase?”  was  the 
most  common  question  1 received  while 
working  at  the  Early  Bird  Sport  Show  in 
Bloomshurg  last  winter.  Not  one  person 
felt  fees  shouldn’t  he  raised,  and  the  sug- 
gested amount  of  an  increase  ranged  from 
$ 3 to  $988,  proving  once  again  that  sports- 
men are  more  than  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

— WCO  George  A.  Wilcox,  Millville 

Some  Things  Never  Change 

1 was  vacationing  in  Florida,  when  A1 
Koerher,  of  Ormond  Beach,  asked  me  about 
our  fisher  restoration  project.  A1  has  not 
hunted  in  Pennsylvania  since  retiring  more 
than  10  years  ago,  hut  he  continues  to 
receive  the  Game  Neivs  so  he  can  stay 
informed  of  the  happenings  in  his  old  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 


We  Need  It 

The  1 995-96  winter  wreaked  havoc  with 
local  and  state  budgets,  including  the  Game 
Commission’s.  Many  game  lands  roads  were 
severely  damaged.  Culvert  pipes  have  been 
exposed  and  sections  of  roads  were  washed 
away.  Food  plots,  which  need  to  he  limed, 
fertilized  and  seeded,  may  not  be  this  year 
because  of  limited  access.  Repairs  from 
winter  damage  will  further  strain  the 
agency’s  budget  and  some  repairs  may  not 
be  possible  because  the  money  just  won’t 
be  there.  Please  support  our  efforts  for  a 
license  increase. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldsboro 

Taken  For  Granted 

Jefferson  — Several  large  landholders 
here  have  started  leasing  the  hunting  rights 
to  their  properties.  Thankfully,  for  those  of 
us  who  can’t  afford  expensive  leases,  there 
are  still  1 .4  million  acres  of  game  lands  and 
approximately  4.5  million  acres  of  land  in 
our  public  access  programs  — all  open  to 
hunting  and  trapping,  for  just  the  cost  of  a 
general  hunting  or  furtaking  license. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Broonville 

Wouldn’t  It  3e  Nice 

Our  roadsides  in  the  northcentral  look 
better  than  ever,  thanks  to  those  dedicated 
folks  who  pick  up  litter.  I’ve  had  some 
people  tell  me  they  would  like  to  see  one  of 
those  blue  and  white  signs  along  the  high- 
way that  would  read,  “This  section  of  high- 
way is  kept  free  of  trash  by  the  thousands  of 
motorists  who  care  enough  not  to  litter. 

— LMO  John  E Dzemyan,  Smethport 

Good  Prospects 

Tioga  — fiunters  shouldn’t  he  con- 
cerned about  turkey  numbers  being  down 
here  due  to  last  winter’s  severe  weather.  I 
watched  six  turkeys  cross  a frozen  pond, 
and  every  one  was  nearly  tripping  over  a 
flowing  beard. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Midplebury 
Center 
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Conservation  News 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

DEER  HARVEST 


ANTLERED  DEER 
(SYMBOL -A) 

ALL  SEASON 181,602  ... 

COUNTY  UNKNOWN 633.. 

TOTAL 182.235... 


ANTLERLwoS  DEER 
(SYMBOL -AL) 


...  247,823 

525 

...  248.348 


GRAND  TOTAL  DEER  HARVEST 430,583 


'95  Deer  harvest  reaches  430,583 


IDEAL  WEATHER  and  unlimited 
antlerless  licenses  in  special  regu- 
lations  counties  allowed  hunters  to 
harvest  430,583  deer  last  year.  The 
182,235  antlered  bucks  and  248,348 
antlerless  deer  taken  were  both  har- 
vest highs  for  Pennsylvania.  The  buck 
harvest  increased  in  all  but  five  of  our 
67  counties.  The  antlerless  harvest  in- 
creased in  42,  despite  license  alloca- 
tions designed  to  hold  the  line  or  re- 
duce harvests  in  most  cases. 

The  previous  harvest  records  were 
set  in  1990-91,  when  hunters  killed 
415,561  deer,  including  170,101  bucks 
and  245,460  antlerless  deer.  In  1994- 
95,  hunters  shot  395,081  deer,  157,030 


of  which  were  antlered  bucks. 

Agency  biologists  attribute  the 
high  buck  harvest  to  not  just  a good 
supply  of  deer,  hut  also  to  an  unsea- 
sonable amount  of  snow  cover 
throughout  the  state,  which  made  see- 
ing and  tracking  deer  easier  for  hunt- 
ers. 

“Weather  conditions  may  have  also 
favored  bucks  in  other  ways,”  ex- 
plained deer  biologist  Bill  Shope.  “In- 
clement weather  during  the  ’94  buck 
season,  especially  on  peak  hunting 
days,  allowed  more  bucks  to  survive 
into  this  past  season.  This,  coupled 
with  low  mortality  during  the  ensuing 
mild  winter,  resulted  in  a higher  than 
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anticipated  number  of  bucks  in  1995. 

“Substantial  buck  kill  increases  usu- 
ally  are  the  result  of  population  gains, 
an  increase  in  the  harvest  rate,  or 
both,”  Shope  noted.  “We  believe  both 
factors  played  a role  in  the  1995-96 
buck  harvest,  and  we  will  further  ana- 
lyze harvest  data  from  the  past  two 
years  tor  more  definitive  answets.” 

Like  in  the  antlered  season,  snow 
cover  over  much  of  the  state  in  “doe” 
season  and  a higher-than-expected 
winter  survival  also  contributed  to  the 
large  antlerless  harvest.  The  excep- 
tional harvest  is  also  related  to  a 
change  in  licensing  regulations  that  re- 
moved all  limits  on  the  number  of 
antlerless  licenses,  and  deer,  hunters 
could  get  in  special  regulations  area 
counties  (Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Philadel- 
phia). In  those  areas,  hunters  bought 
119,603  antlerless  licenses  and  har- 
vested 19,509  deer  last  year,  up  sub- 
stantially from  the  74,635  licenses  sold 
and  14,599  deer  taken  the  year  before. 

What  is  surprising  about  the  large 
antlerless  deer  harvest  is  that  it  oc- 
curred despite  the  new  regulation  lim- 
iting hunters,  except  in  special  regs 
areas,  to  one  deer  a day,  and  that  it 
came  after  the  commissioners,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  lowered  the 
antlerless  license  allocation  for  many 
counties  outside  special  regulations  ar- 
eas. Then,  during  doe  season,  hunters 
statewide  were  hampered  by  extremely 
frigid  weather. 

“There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
the  antlerless  harvest  would  be  light,” 
said  Calvin  DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wild- 
life Management  director.  “But  when 
we  began  checking  deer  at  butcher 
shops  and  meat  processors,  we  quickly 
realized  hunters  were  doing  well.” 

PGC  biologists  believe  some  hunt- 
ers will  attribute  the  increased  harvest 
to  the  six-week  archery  season  and  the 
growing  number  of  bowhunters.  “This 


increase  did  not  occur  during  the  ar- 
chery season,”  Shope  noted.  “From 
1994-95  to  ’95-96,  the  archery  take 
increased  roughly  3,000  bucks  and 
1,600  antlerless  deer.  The  harvest  in 
the  regular  firearms  seasons,  however, 
increased  22,000  bucks  and  6,000 
antlerless  deer.  Muzzleloader  hunters 
also  shot  2,600  more  antlerless  deer 
— a 37  percent  increase  — last  year 
than  the  year  before.” 

The  only  harvest  category  showing 
a significant  decrease  was  the 
muzzleloader  buck  kill,  303,  down  42 
percent.  The  increased  take  of  bucks 
prior  to  the  muzzleloader  season  likely 
reduced  the  number  of  antlered  deer 
available  during  the  flintlock  season. 
Some  of  the  decline  may  also  be  linked 
to  reports  of  bucks  dropping  their  ant- 
lers in  early  December  in  several  ar- 
eas. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a row,  the 
Southwest  Region  buck  harvest  — 
36,694  — increased;  it  also  led  the 
state’s  other  five  regions.  The 
Northcentral  Region,  with  a harvest 
of  36,132,  followed  closely  and  posted 
its  best  buck  kill  since  1990.  The 
Northeast  Region’s  buck  harvest  — 
32,036  — represented  a 29  percent 
increase  over  last  year’s  harvest  and 
was  its  best  in  at  least  10  years.  The 
Southwest  Region  also  posted  the 
state’s  highest  antlerless  harvest  with 
54,770.  Following  it  were  the  North- 
west Region  with  44,577  and  the 
Northcentral  Region,  44,461. 

As  it  has  for  the  past  two  years, 
Clearfield  County  led  the  state  in  buck 
harvest  with  6,938,  the  largest  county 
buck  harvest  ever.  Westmoreland 
County  took  second  place  with  a har- 
vest of  5,048,  followed  by  Bedford, 
5,043;  Somerset,  4,995;  and  Tioga, 
4,930. 

Clearfield  County  also  topped  all 
others  with  an  antlerless  deer  kill  of 
8,101.  It  was  followed  by  Somerset 
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with  7,412;  Bradford,  6,831;  Allegh- 
eny, 6,751;  and  Washington,  6,213. 

The  top  counties  for  combined  ant- 
lered and  antlerless  deer  harvests  were 
Clearfield  County,  15,039;  Somerset, 
12,407;  Bradford,  11,681;  Tioga, 
10,951;  and  Washington,  10,930. 
Regional  Profiles 

Northwest  — The  region  posted 
its  best  buck  kill  — 29,968  — since 
its  1993  harvest  of  30,218.  Warren 
County  topped  the  region  with  4,272. 
Forest  and  Venango  were  two  of  five 
counties  statewide  where  the  buck 
harvest  dropped  (9  percent  decrease 
in  both  from  1994). 

The  region’s  antlerless  harvest  in- 
creased hy  208,  to  44,577,  while  the 
antlerless  license  allocation  remained 
relatively  the  same.  The  kill  was  the 
state’s  second  best  regional  antlerless 
harvest.  Warren  County  logged  the 
top  antlerless  harvest  with  5,907. 
Venango  County  followed  with  5,795, 
then  Crawford,  5,565;  Jefferson,  5,550; 
and  Clarion,  5,132. 

Southwest  — The  region  remains 
the  state’s  deer  harvest  leader;  hunt- 
ers took  36,694  bucks  and  54,770 
antlerless  deer.  The  buck  harvest  is  the 
region’s  largest  in  at  least  the  last  10 
years.  Westmoreland  County’s  harvest 
of  5,048  bucks  was  tops;  Cambria 
County,  with  a take  of  2,789,  posted 
the  region’s  only  buck  harvest  decrease 
(10  percent). 

The  region’s  antlerless  harvest  in- 
creased hy  1,336  to  54,770,  a result  of 
a slight  increase  in  antlerless  license 
allocations,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
antlerless  harvests  declined  in  six  of 
the  region’s  10  counties.  Somerset 
County  led  all  others  with  an  antlerless 
harvest  of  7,412.  Allegheny  (which 
became  the  first  county  to  sell  more 
than  40,000  antlerless  deer  licenses  in 
a year)  followed  with  6,751.  Fayette 
County,  with  an  antlerless  harvest  of 
4,987,  posted  a 90  percent  increase. 


but  its  license  allocation  correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Northcentral  — With  a buck  kill 
of  36,132,  the  region  posted  its  best 
buck  harvest  since  1990  and  an  in- 
crease of  18  percent  from  the  year  be- 
fore. Clearfield  County,  with  a buck 
harvest  of  6,938  once  again  is  the 
region’s  and  state’s  best.  Following 
were  Tioga  with  4,930  (a  40  percent 
increase  from  1994-95)  and  Lycoming, 
4,763  (29  percent  increase).  Cameron 
was  the  only  county  in  the  region 
documenting  a decrease  (9  percent). 

The  region’s  antlerless  harvest  in- 
creased hy  2,945  to  44,461,  despite  a 
drop  of  more  than  10,000  antlerless 
licenses.  Centre,  Tioga  and  Union 
counties  had  antlerless  harvest  de- 
creases; none  more  than  3 percent. 
Clinton  County,  with  the  same  license 
allocation  as  the  year  before,  saw  a 37 
percent  increase  in  antlerless  harvest. 
Clearfield  County  posted  the  region’s 
and  state’s  best  antlerless  harvest  with 
8,101. 

Southcentral  — The  region’s  buck 
kill,  26,857,  is  its  largest  in  10  years 
and  a 23  percent  increase  over  the 
1994  kill.  Every  county  in  the  region 
showed  an  increase.  Bedford  County 
led  all  others  with  a kill  of  5,043. 

This  region  was  the  only  one  with 
a decrease  ( 1 1 percent)  in  its  antlerless 
harvest.  It  dropped  3,710  to  29,470. 
Five  of  the  region’s  1 1 counties  had 
antlerless  harvest  declines;  but  seven 
counties  had  antlerless  license  reduc- 
tions. Fulton  County  had  the  largest 
antlerless  harvest  decrease  at  44  per- 
cent (its  license  allocation  was  down 
33  percent). 

Northeast  — With  a harvest  of 
32,036,  the  region  had  its  best  buck 
kill  in  a decade.  Evety  county  posted 
incteases  ftom  1994  to  ’95;  most  were 
20  percent  ot  better.  Wayne  posted  the 
largest,  with  a jump  of  49  percent. 
Bradford  led  the  region  with  4,850. 
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The  region’s  anrlerless  harvest  m- 
creased  by  3,981  to  37,231,  despite  a 
1 2 percent  decrease  in  its  antlerless  li- 
cense allocation.  Wayne  was  the  only 
county  where  the  antlerless  harvest 
decreased,  even  though  license  allo- 
cations were  dropped  there  and  in  five 
other  counties.  Bradford  posted  the 
region’s  highest  antlerless  harvest  with 
6,83 1 . Following  were  Luzerne,  5,087; 
Columbia,  3,683;  Susquehanna, 
3,638;  and  Wayne,  2,875.  Montour 
County  posted  a 58  percent  antlerless 
harvest  increase  (licenses  increased  18 
percent). 

Southeast  — Buck  hunting  may 
never  have  been  better  in  this  region. 
Hunters  took  19,915,  easily  surpass- 
ing the  largest  buck  harvest  in  the  last 


10  years,  18,505.  The  harvest  was  up 
in  every  county  but  Lancaster,  which 
saw  a 9 percent  decrease.  Berks  County 
topped  all  others  with  a take  of  3,532. 

The  region  posted  the  largest  in- 
crease in  antlerless  harvest,  up  1 7 per- 
cent; antlerless  license  sales  corre- 
spond with  the  increase.  Chester 
County  was  tops  in  the  region  in 
antlerless  harvest  with  6,003  (up  65 
percent  from  1994,  with  a 90  percent 
increase  in  license  sales).  Montgom- 
ery had  a 5 percent  drop,  despite  a 46 
percent  increase  in  the  sale  of 
antlerless  licenses.  Additionally, 
Northampton  County’s  antlerless  har- 
vest dropped  18  percent,  reflecting  a 
34  percent  teduction  in  the  license 
allocation.  — Joe  Kosack 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  May  15-16, 
Ken  Reinard  con- 
ducts his  living  his- 
tory program  on  the 
heritage  of  fly-fish- 
ing. 

On  May  29-30,  Richard  Warren 
talks  about  hiking  the  Horseshoe  Trail. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville 
Lancaster  County. 


in 


At  Pymatuning,  on  May  25  at  2 
p.m.,  Master  Falconer,  Earl  Schriver 
conducts  his  program  on  birds  of  prey. 

On  May  26  at  9 a.m.,  Jeff  & Barh 
Lax  will  lead  you  on  a magic  spring 
walk  along  the  old 
Erie  Canal  on  SGL 
214.  Participants  are  to 
meet  at  the  visitors  center. 

On  June  1 at  2 p.m.,  PGC  biologist 
Daniel  Brauning  will  present  a pro- 
gram on  changing  bird  populations  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Programs  are  also  free  and  at  the 
Pymatuning  visitors  center  near 
Linesville,  Crawford  County. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  shoulcf  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News',  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Pennsylvania  gets  HIP 


BEGINNING  this  fall,  Pennsylvania 
will  become  a part  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Harvest  Information  Program 
(HIP). 

Administered  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  &. 
Wildlife  Service,  HIP  is  designed  to 
collect  data  for  use  in  managing  mi- 
gratory game  birds. 

Those  who  hunt  doves  or  wood- 
cock, ducks  or  geese,  or  any  other  mi- 
gratory game  birds  in  Pennsylvania, 
will  have  to  obtain  a “migratory  game 
bird  license.”  The  only  cost  associated 
with  the  new  license  will  be  a 75-cent 
issuing  agent’s  fee. 

In  obtaining  a Migratory  Game 
Bird  License,  hunters  will  fill  out  a 
form  that  includes  their  name,  address, 
date  of  birth,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  migratory  game  birds  they 


harvested  last  year.  From  this  informa- 
tion, the  USFWS  will  conduct  surveys 
designed  to  obtain  harvest  figures  and 
other  information  needed  to  manage 
migratory  game  birds. 

Migratory  Game  Bird  Licenses  may 
not  be  purchased  via  mail  order,  be- 
cause of  the  harvest  information  sur- 
vey card  that  must  be  filled  out  before 
the  license  is  issued.  Therefore,  appli- 
cants must  apply  in  person  at  any  li- 
cense issuing  agent. 

Pennsylvania  and  16  other  states  are 
scheduled  to  be  part  of  HIP  this  year. 
By  1998  every  state  will  be  participat- 
ing. 

Additional  information  will  he  pub- 
lished in  future  issues  of  Game  News, 
but  until  then,  if  you’re  a migratory 
game  bird  hunter,  it’s  time  to  get  HIP. 


OUTDOOR  ENTHUSIASTS  will  he 
greeted  by  a new  sign  while  visiting 
state  game  lands.  Senator  Brightbill, 
right,  shown  here  with  Ray  Bender, 
came  up  with  the  idea  as  a way  of  in- 
forming nonhunters  who  utilize  game 
lands  just  what  these  public  lands  are 
all  about. 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  Mark 
Schweiker  chats  with  PGG  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Don  Madl,  and  looks  over  the  video  Penn- 
sylvania Whitetails,  at  the  agency’s  display  at 
the  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  in 
Harrisburg.  The  75-minute  video  was  a popu- 
lar item  at  the  show.  The  hunting  license  fee 
increase  proposal  was  the  subject  most  often 
asked  about  by  sportsmen. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency  Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Nonresidents) 


LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write  In  Agent  Write  In 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Stamp  Number  Stamp  Number 


Res.  Ad.  (17-64  yrs.) 

□ $12.75 

Res.  Ad. 

Furtaker 

□ $12.75 

Res.  Jr.  (#  12-16  yrs.) 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  # Jr.  Furtaker 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Sr.  (#  65  yrs.  & older)  U $10.75 

Res.  # Sr.  Furtaker 

U $10.75 

Nonres.  (Hunt) 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Ad.  Furtaker 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  # Jr.  (Hunt) 

□ $40.75 

Nonres. 

# Jr.  Furtaker  □ $40.75 

**Muzzleloader 

U $ 5.75 

Archery 

U $ 5.75 

**(Cannot  be  purchased  after  July  31) 

Migrator 

y Game  Bird 

i : .750 

# See  current  Digest  for  detailed  information  on  age  provisions  for . 

lunior  and  Senior  Licenses. 

7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  (Includes  Waterfowl)  Valid 

From 

To  $15.75 

‘Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free 

Claim  No. 

ALL  MAILORDERS  — 

Arid. SI  25  PDSTAGF 

Furtaker  Backtag  No. 

*Availahlf!  only  frnm  Cniinty  Trp.aaurp.ra  TDTAI 

Htinting  Backtag  No 

PRINT  PLAINLY 

Name 

(First) 

(Middle  Initial) 

(Last) 

(Occupation) 

Legal  Residence 

City 


State 


(Zip  Code) 


Phone  No. ( ) 


(Area  Code) 

(Official  Use.  PGC  Only) 

(County  of  Residence) 

Color 

Color 

Age 

Hair 

Eyes 

Weight 

Height 

Date  of  Birth 

Sex: 

□ Male 

n Female 

Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office) 

(State) 

(Nation) 

(Resident  ot  Pennsylvania  since) 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  education  course  or  have  held  a prior 
hunting  or  furtaker  license:  or  I am  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  Coast  Guard  or  have  been 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions  within  6 mo.  ot  application. 

Education  Training  Certificate  or  Military  Papers  

(Date) 


A prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license  from . 

(Stale  or  Nation)  (Year)  (License#) 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a lawfully 

obtained  hunting  or  furtaker  license  issued  by 

(State  or  Nation) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing.  Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $1 .25 
postage  for  each  application)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION,  LICENSE  DIVISION,  2001 
ELMERTON  AVENUE,  FfARRISBURG,  PA.  17110-9797.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS.)  All  applicants  must  present 
proof  of  Hunter  Education  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably  a photostatic  copy.)  7-day  Nonresident 
Small  Game  License  not  valid  for  turkey  or  big  game.  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include 
positive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth,  i.e.  copy  of  valid  PA  Drivers  License. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my  hunting  or 
trapping  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 

(X) 

(Signature  ot  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 7)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to  license(s) 
listed. 


Signature  of  Issuing  Agent / 

Questions?  Contact  the  License  Division  at  (717)  787-2084. 


(FORM  OF  ID  USED) 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


In  most  sports  everything's  equal,  playing 
conditions  are  the  same  for  everyone.  Not  so 
with  hunting.  Here's  Linda's  view  on  what 
constitutes  hunting  . . . 

Heroes  and  Experts 


UTTOW  ABOUT  INTERVIEWING  a 
tlocal  deer  hunting  expert  for  our 
buck  season  supplement?”  the  editor  asked 
the  newspaper’s  other  outdoor  columnist 
and  me.  The  other  writer  and  I exchanged 
glances.  There  was  an  awkward  pause  and 
a nervous  laugh.  We  think  alike  on  a lot  of 
topics,  and  I knew  that  the  same  thought 
was  now  in  our  minds. 

“Sounds  like  a good  idea,”  I started, 
assuming  it’s  always  best  to  agree  with  your 
editor  first,  then  hit  him  with  the  big  “But.” 
“The  problem  is  choosing  that  expert.  Just 
about  every  deer  hunter  thinks  that  he  or 
she  is  an  expert,  and  the  next  guy  isn’t,  so 
how  do  you  pick  one?  Deciding  who  is  and 
who  isn’t  a hunting  expert  is  very  tricky.” 
“That’s  right,”  my  fellow  columnist 
pitched  in.  “Is  the  expert  the  hunter  who 
gets  a buck  year  after  year?  Maybe  he  has 
access  to  a lot  of  posted  ground  and  sits  on 
the  route  to  a cornfield.  Is  an  expert  the  one 
who  has  taken  the  biggest  deer?  Maybe  he 
was  just  lucky.  And  was  he  on  the  up  and 
up?  We  don’t  want  to  glorify  someone  if  it’s 
common  knowledge  he  bends  the  game 
laws.” 

The  editor  looked  confused.  Alter  all, 
interviewing  “experts”  is  a mainstay  of  ar- 
ticles on  any  subject.  Why  this  trouble  with 
his  hunting  columnists? 

“Hunting  experts  aren’t  like  golf  or  ten- 
nis experts,”  I tried  to  explain.  “I  don’t 


know  much  about  those  sports,  but  I do 
know  they’re  competitions  with  measur- 
able outcomes.  Everything’s  equal  on  the 
course  or  courts.  The  playing  conditions 
are  the  same  for  everyone.  That’s  not  true 
in  hunting,  where  some  might  own  or  lease 
property  where  they  are  the  only  ones  al- 
lowed to  hunt,  while  others  are  out  with  a 
lot  of  other  hunters  on  public  land.  Getting 
bucks  year  after  year  could  just  mean  a 
hunter’s  got  those  deer  all  to  himself.  He 
can  hardly  not  get  a deer.  He  might  not 
even  know  much  about  the  animals  or  how 
to  really  hunt.” 

“That’s  right,”  the  other  writer  joined 
in.  “Hunting  isn’t  a competition  sport,  not 
in  the  way  that  tennis,  golf  and  those  others 
are.  The  only  measurement  that’s  made, 
the  only  records  listed,  is  the  size  of  a deer’s 
antlers.  Getting  a big  rack  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily mean  the  hunter’s  some  kind  of  ex- 
pert. It  just  means  that  the  animal  he  shot 
was  a really  terrific  specimen  and  deserves 
to  be  recognized  as  such.  It  could  have  been 
a hunter’s  first  day  out,  ever,  and  he  could 
have  stumbled  onto  that  deer.  Having  a 
buck  high  in  the  record  hooks  doesn’t  have 
to  mean  the  shooter  is  an  expert.” 

“Well,  how  about  calling  up  and  talking 
to  those  experts  that  get  top  hilling  at  sport 
shows,  or  make  those  hunting  videos?”  the 
editor  suggested. 

“That’s  an  idea,”  1 said,  “hut  I’m  still  a 
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little  leery.  I wouldn’t  want  to  go  just  on 
name  recognition.  Because  someone  gets 
top  billing  doesn’t  mean  he’s  a true  expert. 
It  may  he  that  he’s  a good  marketer.  I’m 
sure  there  are  knowledgeable  persons  out 
there  who  have  things  to  teach  us  about 
deer  and  how  to  he  better  hunters,  hut 
there’s  commercialization  mixed  with  a lot 
of  it.” 

“Many  of  them  are  marketing  deer  calls, 
scents,  their  own  brand  of  camo  clothing, 
or  videos  or  guided  hunts,”  my  partner 
continued.  “Somehow  when  the  advertise- 
ment comes  at  the  end,  the  ‘use  my  product 
and  you’ll  be  a better  hunter,’  I’m  skeptical 
of  the  whole  thing.  1 wouldn’t  want  to 
interview  someone  and  have  it  become  a 
promotion  for  their  business.” 

“Well,  maybe  we’d  better  go  in  another 
direction,”  the  editor  said,  reshuffling  the 
papets  in  ftont  of  him.  “What  do  you  think 
about  interviewing  a local  old-timer,  a se- 
nior hunter,  on  his  experiences  and  the 
changes  he’s  seen  in  his  years  of  hunting. 
And  we  could  balance  that  with  an  inter- 
view of  a youngster  who’s  going  hunting  for 
the  first  time.”  We  columnists  nodded  agree- 
ment, and  relief  at  having  wormed  out  of 
the  “experts”  assignment,  and  began  choos- 


ing who  would  do  which  interview. 

Expert  is  a difficult  word  for  the  hunting 
dictionary.  Who  1 think  is  an  expert,  you, 
with  your  knowledge  and  point  of  view, 
may  consider  a dunce.  Webster's  Diction- 
ary says  an  expert  is  someone  “with  the 
special  skill  or  knowledge  representing 
mastery  of  a particular  subject. ’’TTrat  sounds 
like  what  hunters,  all  hunters, -^spend  their 
lifetimes  doing. 

When,  exactly,  has  a deer  hunter  ob- 
tained mastery  of  the  subject?  What  deter- 
mines the  mastery,  and  what  is  the  subject? 
Is  it  clockwork  consistency  at  harvesting 
many  whitetails?  Is  it  taking  an  occasional 
deer,  hut  always  ones  that  are  record  hook 
trophies?  Is  it  getting  bucks  some  particu- 
larly hard  way,  with  a certain  hunting  imple- 
ment, by  a certain  hunting  method,  or  in  a 
certain  place?  The  hunter  who  gets  a spike 
on  a hard-hunted  game  lands  each  year 
probably  has  more  to  teach  the  majority  of 
us,  than  a hunter  who  sits  in  the  same  tree 
stand  every  year  on  his  private  hunting 
grounds  and  takes  whoppers. 

And  what  about  the  hunter  who  seems 
to  get  a deer  no  matter  where  he  hunts,  who 
does  so  on  a variety  of  public  and  other 
open  ground,  who  asks  for  only  a little  time 
to  check  the  deet  sign  and  the 
lay  of  the  land?  That’s  an  “ex- 
pert” I’d  like  to  spend  some 
time  with. 

Heroes  are  another  matter. 
11 1 had  the  talk  with  the  news- 
paper editor  to  do  over  again, 
I’d  have  suggested  interview- 
ing some  of  my  favorite  hunt- 
ing heroes.  It’s  unfortunate  it 
didn’t  occur  to  me  at  the  time, 
because  these  folks  are  worth 
writing  about. 

What’s  the  diffetence? 
Webster's  Dictionary  says  a hero 

SLEEK  autumn  buck.  When, 
exactly,  does  a hunter  obtain 
mastery  of  hunting  him  and 
what  determines  the  mastery? 


Bob  Steiner 
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is  someone  who  is  “admired  tor  his  achieve- 
ment and  noble  qualities;  one  that  shows 
great  courage.”  1 would  add  a hero  is  a 
person  who  gives  of  himself  or  herself  for  a 
greater  cause,  and  often  at  a personal  sacri- 
fice. 

What  sort  of  hunting  hero  would  1 have 
interviewed?  How  about  some 
of  the  sportsman  club  and 
conservation  organization 
leaders  of  today?  I’ve  met 
quite  a few,  and  although  1 
may  not  agree  with  every- 
thing they  do,  1 greatly  ad- 
mire them.  It  is  so  easy  for  us 
to  just  go  hunting,  go  home, 
and  turn  on  the  TV.  These 
sportsmen  and  conservation 
activists  are  men  and  women  who  are  do- 
nating time,  when  they  could  he  afield  or 
doing  something  else  for  themselves,  be- 
cause they  care  about  wildlife  and  about 
the  sport. 

1 know  these  people  are  attending  meet- 
ings, making  long  drives,  putting  in  late 
hours,  running  up  their  phone  bills,  wran- 
gling with  politicians  and  the  other  side, 
pulling  out  their  hair  and  getting  head- 
aches. They  are  seeing  backsliding  and 
steps  forward,  but  they  are  on  the  front 
lines  tr^’ing  to  make  a difference  for  what’s 
important  to  them,  and  to  us.  Without 
them,  sportsmen  and  conservationists 
would  have  small  say  in  how  this  state  and 
country'  are  run.  I appreciate  them,  1 ad- 
mire them  and  1 know  they  have  courage 
— they’re  heroes. 

My  heroes  are  also  everyone  who  takes 


time  to  make  someone  else’s  outdoor  expe- 
rience better.  That  might  be  taking  a young 
person  afield,  or  an  older  individual,  or  just 
inviting  and  mentoring  someone  who 
doesn’t  go  hunting  much.  1 know  it  means 
holding  your  shot,  so  the  other  person  can 
get  first  opportunity.  1 know  it  means  put- 
ting that  other  person  on  the 
best  crossing,  pointing  out 
the  deet  for  them,  and 
making  one  more  drive 
through  the  thicket.  1 know 
it  means  taking  those  extra 
minutes  to  teach  the  other 
person  how  to  interpret  the 
woods,  see  game  and  the 
sign  it  leaves  on  the  land, 
when  you  could  have  been 
out  for  yourselt.  1 admire  the  people  who 
gladly  make  that  sacrifice,  most  who  feel  it 
to  be  no  sacrifice  at  all.  They  are  true 
heroes  to  me. 

Some  hunting  heroes  may  not  even  be 
hunters.  They  are  the  landowners  who  leave 
their  ground  open  to  the  rest  ot  us.  1 can’t 
tell  them  enough  how  important  their  con- 
tribution is  to  the  sport,  and  to  the  next 
genetation’s  appreciation  for  the  outdoor 
world,  by  giving  us  a place  where  we  can  get 
away  to  the  woods  and  fields. 

Posted  signs  are  appearing  on  private 
lands  all  across  the  state,  and  the  reasons 
for  posting  are  many,  but  each  represents 
diminishing  hunting  opportunities.  By  be- 
ing gracious  and  tolerant,  and  allowing  us 
to  hunt  your  ground,  you’re  one  ot  my  — 
and  the  sport’s  — biggest  heroes.  You’re 
real  front  page,  center,  stuff.  □ 


A hero  is  anyone 
who  takes  time  to 
make  someone 
else’s  outdoor 
experience  better. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to 
your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the 
clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


Truth  and 
Consequences 


That  conservation  officers  spend  most 
of  their  day  riding  around  in  the  woods, 
hoping  to  stumble  across  a poacher,  is  a 
common  misconception.  It  almost  never 
happens  that  way;  rarely  do  I catch  a poacher 
red-handed.  Most  cases  start  when  some- 
body — a hunter  or  landowner,  say  — sees 
something  illegal  or  suspicious  and  reports 
it.  Such  witnesses,  however,  often  don’t 
note  the  license  plate  number  of  a suspect’s 
vehicle.  Or  they  sometimes  yell,  “I’m  call- 
ing the  game  warden!”  When  we  get  there, 
the  suspect  is  long  gone,  and  has  probably 
disposed  of  any  evidence  and  concocted  an 
alibi,  too.  Most  frustrating,  though,  are  the 
times  when  someone  says  to  me,  “About  a 
month  ago  somebody  jacklighted  a deer  by 
my  house.  They  spent  half  an  hour  looking 
for  it.  Is  that  something  1 should  call  you 
about?” 

I give  him  my  catd  and  say,  “Yes.  And  if 
anything  like  that  ever  happens  again, 
please  call  us  anytime,  day  or  night.” 
Many  people  are  surprised  at  the  effort 
conservation  officers  put  into  catching 
poachers.  We  begin  hy  interviewing  wit- 
nesses, obtaining  descriptions  of  suspects 
and  vehicles,  uncoveting  times,  direction 
of  travel,  shots  fired,  etc.  Then  we  go  over 
the  crime  scene,  take  photos  and  measure- 
ments, look  tor  bullets,  empty  casings,  ani- 
mal parts,  cigarette  butts,  footprints,  tire 
tracks  — any  bit  of  evidence  that  may 
become  useful.  If  we  have  a suspect,  we  go 
to  his  house  and  ask  him  to  come  down  to 


the  local  police  station  and  tell  us  his  side 
of  the  story.  At  the  house,  we  keep  our  eyes 
open  for  drops  of  blood,  deer  hair  or  any 
other  evidence. 

The  next  phase  of  an  investigation  is  a 
chat  with  the  suspect.  Of  all  the  tools  at  a 
WCO’s  disposal,  the  most  important  is  a 
silver  tongue.  Contrary  to  what’s  often 
portrayed  in  the  movies,  we  don’t  yell  at  or 
threaten  suspects,  shine  bright  lights  on 
them  or  blow  smoke  in  their  faces. 

Instead,  we  conduct  interviews  in  as 
professional  and  cordial  a manner  as  pos- 
sible. Once  I shared  a box  of  home-baked 
brownies  with  a suspect;  it  was  after  mid- 
night and  we  were  both  hungry.  (I  made 
them  myself.  None  of  my  deputies  liked 
them,  but  the  suspect  complimented  my 
baking.)  Sometimes  I wear  a jacket  and  tie 
instead  of  my  unifotm.  I usually  sit  next  to 
the  suspect,  with  no  table  between  us,  and 
then  try  to  gently  lead  him  to  the  truth.  We 
don’t  make  threats  or  promises.  I simply 
present  the  situation. 

Another  useful  tool  is  that  about  any- 
thing associated  with  a poaching  incident 
can  be  seized  as  evidence.  The  rifle,  spot- 
light, knife,  even  the  vehicle  involved  can 
he  seized.  (Until  recently,  those  items  were 
sold  at  annual  public  auctions;  since  then, 
we’ve  been  ordered  by  a court  to  return  all 
such  items  once  a case  is  settled.)  Also, 
anybody  who  helps  a person  during  or  after 
a crime  can  be  prosecuted  as  an  accessory. 
If,  for  example,  a poacher’s  girlfriend  drives 
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a car  with  an  illegally  killed  deer  in  the 
trunk,  she  can  be  prosecuted.  Am  1 going  to 
prosecute  the  girlfriend?  Probably  not  — 
but  I could. 

Most  people  who  break  the  law  feel 
guilty  about  it  and  concoct  a rationaliza- 
tion to  justify,  in  their  own  minds,  what 
they’ve  done.  If  we  can  find  the  rationaliza- 
tion, we  can  usually  get  to  the  truth  behind 
it.  Also,  most  people  are  very 
uncomfortable  lying,  and 
when  they  do,  it  shows 
in  the  ir  gestures  and  the  ir 
answers.  And  what’s  re- 
ally interesting  is  watch- 
ing a suspect  at  the  mo- 
ment of  confession;  they 
look  as  though  the 
weight  of  the  world  has 
been  lifted  from  their 
shoulders. 

Nonetheless,  even 
when  a suspect  confess- 
es we  still  assemble  all 
our  evidence.  We  take  writ- 
ten, sworn  statements  and  carefully  pack- 
age and  label  all  evidence.  We’ll  send  items 
to  a State  Police  crime  lab,  if  necessary.  We 
can  even  use  DNA  testing  to  match  the 
meat  in  a suspect’s  freezer  to  a gut  pile  in 
the  woods. 

Sometimes,  even  “non-evidence”  can 
be  useful:  Deputy  Ed  Fasching  and  I once 
investigated  a case  in  which  a hear  was 
killed  illegally  in  Potter  County  and  trans- 
ported to  Chester  County  in  the  poacher’s 
girlfriend’s  car.  We  went  to  the  girlfriend’s 
house  and  explained  the  situation  to  her 
and  her  parents,  and  requested  permission 
to  look  at  the  young  lady’s  car,  which  they 
granted.  While  they  and  their  Labrador 
retriever  watched,  Ed  and  1 examined  the 
car. 

In  the  hack  we  noticed  some  black  hairs 
on  the  carpet.  1 picked  up  one  with  twee- 
zers. Without  saying  a word,  Ed  and  1 looked 
at  the  hair,  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
nodded  once,  just  like  Jack  Webb  and 
Henry  Morgan.  1 sent  the  hair  to  a crime 


lab.  The  girlfriend  told  the  boyfriend  we 
had  found  bear  hair  in  her  car,  and  a couple 
of  days  later  he  confessed.  The  following 
week  1 received  the  report  from  crime  lab: 
the  hair  was  “of  canine  origin.”  It  was  dog 
hair,  probably  from  the  black  Lab. 

Then  there  are  the  times  when  the  bad 
guy  gets  away. 

A couple  of  years  ago.  Deputy  Mark 
Wahn  spent  days  watching  sev- 
eral illegal  traps,  but  we 
never  found  out  who  set 
them.  Then,  last  year,  1 
received  a call  about  an 
untagged  box  trap  set 
along  a creek,  in  the  same 
area.  T rapping  season  was 
still  closed.  Before  dawn 
the  next  day.  Deputy 
Larry  Henck  and  I crept 
into  the  woods  to  watch 
the  trap.  We  hid  under  a 
highway  bridge,  a few 
yards  away,  and  waited. 
After  about  an  hour  we  heard 
a loud  splash  about  30  yards  behind  us.  Was 
it  the  trapper?  Did  he  see  us  while  checking 
another  trap,  one  we  didn’t  know  about?  1 
went  off  to  have  a look  while  Larry  kept  an 
eye  on  the  first  trap. 

After  investigating  and  deciding  the 
splash  had  been  caused  by  a nervous  deer, 
1 was  returning  when  1 saw  Larry  waving  at 
me  to  get  down.  Someone  was  coming. 

1 made  myself  invisible  and  saw  a cam- 
ouflaged man  walk  up  to  the  trap  and  stand 
looking  at  it  for  a few  moments.  And  then 
1 realized  I had  made  a mistake.  If  this  went 
to  court,  the  man  could  simply  say  he  was 
out  for  a walk  and  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  trap.  If  1 had  sprung  the  trap, 
though,  we  could’ve  then  waited  to  catch 
him  in  the  act  of  resetting  it.  A judge  may 
or  may  not  believe  him,  hut  it  would  have 
made  our  case  stronger. 

Shoulda,  coulda,  woulda,  hut  there  was 
no  time  now.  Larry  stepped  out  and  ap- 
proached the  man.  The  man.  Rock  Bot- 
tom, admitted  that  the  trap  was  his.  We 


One  of  the  most 
important  tools  a 
conservation  officer 
can  possess  is  the 
ability  to 

communicate  with  a 
suspect  — talking 
and  listening. 
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took  the  trap  as  evidence  and  accompanied 
him  hack  to  his  van.  One  of  our  first  ques- 
tions  was  it  he  had  any  animals  or  traps  in 
his  van  or  his  home.  Legally,  we  were 
allowed  to  search  the  van  because  it  was 
clearly  being  used  in  a violation  of  the  law. 
As  a precaution,  we  asked  Rock  it  there 
were  any  firearms  in  his  van,  and  he  said 
there  were  not.  Larry  climbed  in  to  search 
it,  and  a moment  later  he  emerged  with  a 
scoped  .22  rifle. 

“1  thought  there  were  no  firearms  in  the 
vehicle,”  Larry  said. 

“1  forgot  about  that  one,”  Rock  replied. 

Larry  handed  me  the  gun  and  went  hack 
into  the  van,  emerging  with  a spotlight  and 
an  empty  .22  case.  Larry  and  1 deduced  that 
there  was  a high  probability  Rock  was  into 
more  than  illegal  trapping.  1 explained  to 
Rock  that  1 could  probably  get  a search 
warrant  to  check  his  residence  for  addi- 
tional animals,  or  that  he  could  give  us  his 
consent  tor  a search.  He  consented,  hut  the 
only  signs  of  wildlife  we  found  were  four 
mounted  deer  heads  on  the  li\’ing  room 
wall.  They  had  nice  racks,  and  we 
complimented  Rock  on  the  heads. 

We  then  asked  Rock  to  meet  us  at  the 
local  police  station,  to  give  a statement 
about  the  trap  he  had  set.  Deputy  Wahn 
also  came;  he  wanted  to  ask  Rock  about  the 
traps  he  had  investigated  a couple  years 
earlier. 

At  the  police  station.  Rock  said  that  he 
didn’t  have  a trapping  license,  that  he 
knew  the  season  was  closed,  and  that  he 
knew  the  trap  wasn’t  tagged.  He  also  said 
that  he  wanted  a live  raccoon  to  train  his 
dog.  We  asked  him  where  he  got  the  trap. 
“From  Rift  Raph,”  he  said.  Bells  went  oft  in 
our  heads;  Rift  Raph  was  a chronic  poacher. 

When  we  asked  about  the  traps  that  had 
been  set  in  previous  years  he  said  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  them.  Was  it  just  a 
coincidence  that  we  caught  him  setting 
live  traps  in  the  same  area  where  we  had 
earlier  found  illegal  live  traps?  1 doubted  it, 
hut  we  couldn’t  tie  him  to  anything  other 
than  the  one  trap  w'e  had  caught  him  with. 


Pleading  guilty.  Rock  was  fined  $300  and 
lost  his  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  for 
a year.  1 returned  his  rifle  and  spotlight. 

A week  or  two  later,  Larry  learned  that 
the  tour  mounted  buck  heads  Rock  had  in 
his  living  room  were  from  deer  that  had 
been  shot  at  night,  with  a .22  and  a spot- 
light, in  a nearby  park.  And  — adding 
insult  to  injury  — Rock  was  bragging  that 
“those  dumb  game  wardens  stood  right 
under  my  deer  and  told  me  what  nice  racks 
they  were.” 

Larry  and  1 felt  that  his  information  was 
pretty  dependable,  but  it  wasn’t  anything 
we  could  take  before  a judge.  Nonetheless, 
Larry  and  1 decided  to  have  another  chat 
with  Mr.  Bottom. 

Rock  had  a convincing  story  for  each 
head  and  all  our  questions.  Was  he  telling 
the  truth?  Was  it  another  coincidence  that 
we  found  a .22  and  a spotlight  in  Rock’s 
van?  What  about  the  information  Larry 
had  received?  And  was  Rock  such  a great 
— and  lucky  — hunter  that  he  killed  a big 
buck  every  year?  And  was  his  association 
with  Rift  Raph  just  coincidental.  We  didn’t 
think  so,  hut  we  couldn’t  prove  anything. 

There’s  an  epilogue  to  this  story.  These 
events  took  place  last  September.  In  De- 
cember 1 was  called  by  park  rangers  and 
told  of  a deer  carcass  they  had  discovered 
that  morning.  Down  an  embankment  from 
the  road  1 found  the  body  of  a large  buck. 
The  top  of  its  skull  had  been  sawed  off; 
nothing  else  was  taken. 

There  was  a large  bullet  hole  in  the 
chest,  and  the  bullet  had  exited  the  other 
side.  There  were  no  witnesses  and  no  evi- 
dence, other  than  the  deer.  The  buck  was 
killed  in  the  same  place  where  we  sus- 
pected Rock  Bottom  to  have  killed  his  four 
deer. 

Did  Rock  get  away  with  poaching  four 
trophy  whitetails,  and  did  he  set  the  other 
traps  that  Deputy  Wahn  investigated  ? And 
was  he  involved  in  the  killing  of  the  deer 
last  December?  Again,  1 don’t  know;  we 
still  haven’t  caught  the  person  who  did. 

Nor  yet.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Annual  Botanists 
Day 


OFFICIALLY  the  outing  was  cancelled. 

Rain  had  pounded  down  all  morning, 
and  although  it  had  ended  in  a light  mist  hy 
noon,  the  weather  prophets  were  predict- 
ing fierce  thunderstorms  later  in  the  after- 
noon. 

District  forester  J im  Foose  hated  to  can- 
cel Annual  Botanists  Day  at  the  Tuscarora 
State  Forest,  a 7-year-old  tradition  begun 
by  his  predecessor  Warren  Ely,  hut  he  also 
didn’t  want  anyone  struck  by  lightning. 

Still,  a few  hopefuls,  including  my  hus- 
band Bruce  and  me,  hung  around  the  soggy 
parking  lot  at  Big  Spring  State  Park  in 
Perry  County  as  carload  after  carload  of 
eager  amateur  botanists  arrived,  some  from 
as  far  away  as  State  College.  Even  the  two 
state  botanists  — Kathy  McKenna  and  Ed 
Dix  — were  on  hand. 

Einally,  Eoose  relented.  Twenty-seven 
wildflower  enthusiasts,  properly  garbed  in 
raincoats,  were  too  many  to  turn  away. 
Besides,  it  was  Mother’s  Day,  and  those  of 
us  who  were  mothers  were  determined  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  spring  wildtlowers  de- 
spite the  lowering  skies. 

Eoose  did,  however,  shorten  the  hike  so 
it  would  end  before  the  predicted  thunder- 
storms. Instead  of  the  five  miles  that  had 
been  advertised,  we  would  walk  a little  less 
than  two,  and  the  4-hour  outing  would  he 
reduced  to  two.  That  was  the  theory.  In 
reality,  we  walked  more  slowly  and  spent 
more  time  talking  with  the  botanists  and 
each  other  about  our  common  passion  — 
wildflowers.  And  although  the  skies  re- 
mained dark,  it  never  did  rain. 


We  hunted  for  wildtlowers  along  a por- 
tion of  the  Iron  Horse  Hiking  Trail,  a 10- 
mile  loop  that  follows  the  remains  of  two 
narrow-gauge  railroads,  the  Path  Valley 
Railroad  and  the  Perry  Lumber  Company 
Railroad.  The  red-hlazed  trail  in  the  sec- 
tion we  walked  was  almost  level  — a rich 
bottomland  along  Sherman  Creek  that  is 
an  ideal  habitat  for  a wide  variety  of  spring 
wildflowers. 

The  group  naturally  coalesced  around 
Dix,  McKenna  and  George  Beatty,  a bota- 
nist from  Lemont.  Most  of  us  moved  from 
group  to  group  depending  upon  what  wild- 
flowers were  being  examined.  We  also 
talked  among  ourselves,  always  about 
wildflowers;  I met  one  couple  whose  land 
in  Perry  County  supports  six  wild  orchid 
species.  Another  woman  told  me  how  she 
had  saved  her  wildflower  garden  from  a 
PennDOT  road-widening  project.  These 
folks  were  serious  w'ildtlow'er  defenders. 
Some  were  even  abreast  of  the  newest 
taxonomic  changes  in  a bewildering  field, 
pointing  out  the  newly-designated  north- 
ern dog  violet  and  telling  us  that  the  com- 
mon name  of  false  Solomon’s  seal  had 
finally  been  changed  to  Solomon’s  plume. 

Such  a change  should  have  been  made 
long  ago,  according  to  a chorus  of  natural- 
ists late  in  the  19th  and  early  in  the  20th 
centuries,  some  ofw'hich  are  quoted  in  Jack 
Sanders  charming  and  informative 
Hedgemaids  and  Fairy  Candles:  The  Lives 
and  Lore  of  North  American  Wildflowers. 

“It  is  a shame  that  any  aspersion  of 
falsity  should  attach  to  it,’’  wrote  P.  Schuyler 
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Mathews  about  false  Solomon’s  seal  in  his 
book  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden 
(1897).  “Why  should  not  a plant  so  deserv- 
ing have  its  own  good  name?  We  might  as 
well  call  a Frenchman  a false  Englishman.” 

Neltje  Blanchan,  in  her  1916  book  Wild 
Flowers:  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Our  Wild 
Flowers  and  Their  Insect  Visitors,  preferred 
the  alternate  name  “wild  spikenard”  since 
she  thought  the  “so-called  false  species 
[was]  quite  as  honest  a plant”  as  the  true 
Solomon’s  seal  and  praised  the  “feathery 
plume  of  greenish-white  blossoms  that 
crowns  the  false  Solomon’s  seal’s  some- 
what zig-zagged  stem” 

Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  in  her  book 
Hoiv  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers:  A Guide  to 
the  Names, Haunts,  and  Habits  of  Our  Com' 
rnon  Wild  Flowers  (1893)  summed  up  the 
general  feeling  that,  “A  singular  lack  of 
imagination  is  betrayed  in  the  common 
name  of  this  plant  . . . S.  racemosa  has 
enough  originality  to  deserve  an  individual 
title.”  How  pleased  those  naturalists  would 
be  to  know  that  false  Solomon’s  seal,  at 
last,  has  a name  worthy  of  its  unique  beauty, 
a beauty  we  all  stopped  to  admire  along  the 
Iron  Horse  Hiking  Trail. 

The  other  wildflowers  we  saw  that  day 
have  uncontested  common  names,  most  of 
which  highlight  some  feature  of  the  spe- 
cies. Rue  anemone,  for  instance,  which  we 
found  in  beds  along  the  trail,  means  “bitter- 
herbed  wind,”  referring  to  its  acrid  taste 
and  ability  to  withstand  wind  despite  its 
delicate-looking  stems  and  fragile  white 
flowers.  Rue  anemones  also  remain  in  bloom 
longer  than  most  other  spring  wildflowers. 
On  our  mountain,  individual  rue  anemo- 
nes come  out  in  mid-April  and  retain  their 
blossoms  for  more  than  a month. 

We  frequently  encountered  handsome 
Jack-in-the-pulpits  on  our  walk.  This  plant 
is  also  well-named.  As  Sanders  writes,  “The 
long  spathe  looks  like  an  old-fashioned 
pulpit,  complete  with  overhead  baffle  to 
amplify  and  project  sermons  throughout 
the  church  in  the  days  before  public  ad- 
dress systems.”  The  “Jack,”  of  course,  is  the 


“spadix,  the  club-like,  flower-bearing  stick 
that  stands  erect  in  the  pulpit  . . . ’’“Jack,” 
according  to  Sanders,  was  a common  collo- 
quialism, especially  in  England,  for  a “fel- 
low  or  guy. 

Rosy-purple  wild  geraniums,  past  their 
prime  that  day,  grew  in  clumps  along  the 
trail.  A true  geranium.  Geranium  rrujcuki turn, 
the  word  “geranium”  itself  means  “crane,” 
referring  to  its  seed  case  which  imaginative 
people  believe  tesembles  the  bill  of  a crane, 
hence  its  other  common  name  “cranes- 
bill.”  Like  Its  close  relatives,  the  jewel- 
weeds,  the  seed  pod  pops  open  and  cata- 
pults seeds  as  far  as  30  feet  in  the  air. 
Another  unusual  feature  of  the  wild  gera- 
nium is  its  bright  blue  pollen. 

Scattered  stands  of  the  attractive  wood 
betony  were  also  admired.  Named  for  the 
betony  plant  of  Europe,  which  was  known 
as  a cure-all,  our  wood  betony  (Pedicularis 
canadensis)  has  none  of  the  medicinal  uses 
of  its  relative.  It  does  have  the  lovely  fern- 
like leaves  and  helmet-shape  flowers  of  the 
close  to  500  varieties  in  its  plant  family. 
One  naturalist  likened  its  flower  to  the 
head  of  a walrus  complete  with  tusks.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pollinated  by  bumble- 
bees, are  first  greenish-yellow,  but  as  they 
age,  the  upper  lip  turns  dark  purplish  red, 
leading  to  its  alternate  name  “beefsteak 
plant.” 

Still  another  interesting  wildflower  was 
fringed  polygala,  a member  of  the  Milkwort 
Family  and  also  known  as  “gaywings,”  “bird- 
on-the-wing”  and  “floweting  wintergreen.” 
“Polygala”  means  “much  milk”  in  Greek; 
the  plants  were  so  named  because  the  po- 
lygalas of  Europe  were  supposed  to  in- 
duce more  milk  in  nursing  mothers. 
“Gaywings”  is  a better  name  because  the 
deep  pink  flowers  look  like  small  airplanes 
or  a “hird-on-the-wing.”  Because  the  leaves 
of  this  flower  are  evergreen,  like  winter- 
green,  “flowering  wintergreen”  is  also  an 
apt  substitution. 

One  renowned  naturalist,  William 
Hamilton,  described  them  back  in  1892  as 
resembling  “a  brood  of  tiny  purple  butter- 
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flies  with  fringy  tails”  (hence  the  “fringed” 
designation). 

While  all  of  these  wildflowers  and  many 
more,  such  as  golden  Alexanders,  rattle- 
snake root,  dwarf  ginseng  and  squawroot, 
had  their  admirers,  we  were  there  primarily 
to  see  one  plant,  the  showy  orchis.  I had 
never  seen  one  before  and  neither  had 
several  other  people.  Those  who  had  were 
eager  to  add  to  their  showy  orchis  experi- 
ences. 

About  halfway  along  the  trail,  Kathy 
McKenna  paused  and  said,  “Here  they  are.” 
We  spotted  the  first  one  half-hidden  in  the 
greenery,  then  several,  then,  as  our  eyes 
grew  attuned  to  the  plants,  many  dozens  of 
clumps.  According  to  McKenna,  this  stand 
is  one  of  several  throughout  the  state.  And 
in  all,  there  are  2,076  known  showy  orchis 
plants  in  Pennsylvania. 

First  named  Orchis  spectabilis  by  the  great 
Swedish  taxonomist  Linnaeus  back  in  1 7 53, 
spectabilis  refers  to  the  beautiful  spectacle 
of  a group  of  these  plants  in  bloom.  It  is  also 
called  “purple-hooded  orchid”  because  of 
the  mauve  coloring  of  its  rose  hood,  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  white,  spade-shape 
lip,  and  “two-leaved  orchid”  which  refers 
to  its  two  large,  broadly  ovate,  glossy  green 
leaves  with  silvery  undersides. 

Recently  renamed  Galearis  spectabilis,  it 
is  the  earliest  of  our  native  orchids  to 
bloom.  Its  preferred  habitat  is  a rich,  open, 
moist,  hardwood  forest  along  streams.  But 
as  we  were  admiring  the  display,  district 
forester  Foose  mentioned  another  require- 
ment for  plentiful  showy  orchis  plants  — a 
limited  deer  population.  In  the  last  several 
years  more  doe  licenses  have  been  issued  in 
the  area.  Before  that  time  there  were  few 
showy  orchis  plants. 

“You  could  have  seen  a hundred  yards 
into  the  woods,”  Foose  told  us.  “Now  you 
can’t  because  of  the  shrubbery.  Our  area 
gets  hunted  hard,  so  patches  of  showy  or- 
chis are  expanding.  There  are  over  a hun- 
dred plants  that  weren’t  here  before.”  He 
also  pointed  out  the  excellent  regenera- 
tion of  red  and  white  oak  trees.  It  was 


This  year’s  Mothers  Day  Wildflower 
Walk,  on  May  12,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
at  1 o’clock.  For  meeting  location  and 
further  information  call  717-536-3191. 


encouraging  to  see  such  a healthy  forest,  a 
reminder  that  not  only  does  an  area  have  to 
have  the  right  habitat  for  many  wildflowers 
but  also  the  right  balance  between  plants 
and  herbivorous  animals. 

After  admiring  the  stand  of  showy  or- 
chis we  moved  on  to  still  more  wildflower 
discoveries.  Spotted  wintergreen  was  as 
appreciated  for  its  striking  dark  green, 
deeply  toothed,  tapering  leaves  with  white- 
patterned  midribs,  growing  in  whorls  on 
the  stem,  as  it  was  for  its  drooping,  white 
and  pink,  five-petaled  waxy  flowers.  Like 
other  members  of  the  W intergreen  Family, 
spotted  wintergreen  leaves  are  evergreen, 
so  they  are  easy  to  identify  all  year  long. 

Common  wood  sorrel  also  has  distinc- 
tive leaves,  shaped  much  like  clover  leaves, 
and  on  this  day  the  delicate,  pink-veined 
flowers  had  already  fallen.  But  another 
prize,  the  yellow  stargrass,  still  had  its  two 
to  four,  bright  yellow,  six-pointed,  star- 
shape  flowers  blooming  on  each  stem, 
tucked  among  its  long,  grass-like  leaves. 
Yellow  stargrass,  as  well  as  pussytoes,  grew 
in  dry,  open  woods  near  the  end  of  our 
walk. 

Although  this  was  a day  devoted  to 
wildflowers,  I also  stopped  to  admire  sev- 
eral stands  of  the  delicate  maidenhair  fern 
and  listened  and  watched  the  birds  as  well. 
Ovenbirds  had  presided  over  the  showy 
orchis  stand  and  scarlet  tanagers,  wood 
thrushes,  great-crested  flycatchers,  eastern 
phoebes,  yellow-throated  warblers,  red- 
eyed vireos,  northern  (Baltimore)  orioles 
and  blue-gray  gnatcatchers  had  brightened 
the  woods  with  color  and  song. 

All  in  all  it  had  been  a wonderful  time  to 
be  abroad  in  the  spring  woods  despite  the 
uninspiring  weather.  No  wonder  Annual 
Botanists  Day  has  become  a Mother’s  Day 
tradition  in  Perry  County.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  evolution  of  the  treestand  for  bowhunting 
has  come  a long  way  over  the  years.  Now,  I 
suspect,  the  majority  of  archers  are  . . . 

Taking  to  the  Trees 


IN  THE  EARLY  days  ot  Eowhunting, 
treesrands  were  rare,  and  those  that  did 
exist  were,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more 
than  crude  platforms.  And  to  get  into  them, 
htinters  often  did  nothing  more  than  nail 
stout  limhs  or  hriards  to  the  trunk,  or  jtisr 
used  existing  branches.  Some  trees  pro- 
vided  sufficient  cover  and  footing  for  ad- 
venturesome  archers  who  used  no  stand  at 
all.  It  wasn’t  until  howhunters  were  pro- 
vided  a special  season,  in  1951,  that 
treestand  use  began  to  grow. 

1 had  mixed  feelings  at  first.  It  an  archer 
owned  the  land  or  had  permission  to  build 
a stand  on  private  property,  it  was  his  own 
business.  His  opportunities  to  get  shooting 
at  deer  were  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
stands  he  built. 

Latet  on,  commercial  portable  stands 
became  available.  As  early  as  1974  at  least 
1 1 were  on  the  market.  Now  archers  could 
place  their  stands  at  will,  often  in  places 
where  they  had  been  limited  to  hunting 
fnim  the  ground. 

This  didn’t  sit  well  with  my  concept  of 
deer  hunting,  and  it  still  doesn’t.  Deer  rely 
upon  their  excellent  sense  of  smell,  sight 
and  heating  tii  avoid  predators  and  other 
dangers.  When  it  comes  to  hunting,  man 
has  superior  intelligence.  Treestands  allow 
hunters  to,  literally,  rise  above  a deer’s 
natural  defenses  and  further  increase  their 
advantage. 

1 do  not  SLiggest  that  anyone  he  denied 
the  right  to  hunt  ftom  treestands.  Some  of 


PORTABLE  stands  can  be  carried  anywhere 
and  the  bowhunter's  arms  are  free  to  shoot 
should  an  opportunity  arise. 

my  best  friends  use  them. 

Despite  my  misgivings,  though,  portable 
treestands  are  certainly  here  to  stay.  They 
account  for  a large  percentage  of  deer  killed 
today.  But,  aside  from  the  previously  men- 
tioned reasons,  many  other  factors  have 
raised  qtiestions  concerning  their  use. 
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CORD  should  be  used  to  raise  and  lower 
bow  and  arrows  when  in  a treestand  for 
safety  reasons.  Note  wooden  block  used  as 
a climbing  aid  in  lieu  of  screw-in  steps, 
which  damage  the  tree. 


Early  on,  because  of  the  way  they  were 
designed  and  constructed,  commercial 
stands  damaged  trees.  This  became  such  a 
problem  that  in  1 976,  the  Game  Law  ( now 
the  Game  & Wildlife  Gode)  was  amended 
to  include:  “It  shall  he  unlawful  while  hunt- 
ing or  while  preparing  to  hunt  for  any  wild 
bird  or  wild  animal,  to  cause  damage  to  any 
tree  or  trees  located  upon  any  public  or 
privately  owned  lands  as  a result  of  con- 
structing any  treestand,  platform,  or  any 
other  man-made  support  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  as  a result  of  using  any  portable 
treestand  or  any  other  implement  or  device 
of  any  descriptor  to  climb  any  tree.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
a private  landowner  upon  land  which  he 
owns  or  to  any  person  to  whom  he  has 


given  written  permission  in  advance.’’ 

Today,  the  fine  for  violating  this  law  is 
$100,  plus  cost  of  prosecution,  the  removal 
of  such  treestand,  cost  of  appraisal  tor  any 
damage  caused  and  cost  of  such  damage. 
Because  of  this  restriction  and  similar  ones 
in  other  states,  treestand  manufacturers 
designed  stands  so  that  they  wouldn’t  dam- 
age trees. 

There  was  still  the  problem  of  damage 
caused  by  screw-in  steps  used  to  ascend  and 
descend  trees  where  portable  stands  are 
fastened.  There  are  at  least  14  models  of 
such  steps  now  on  the  market.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  best  trees  for  using  a treestand 
are  often  those  with  few  limbs,  which  are 
the  ones  most  likely  to  have  present  or 
future  lumber  potential. 

The  hig  objection  to  screw-in  steps  is 
the  unprotected  hole  remaining  in  the  liv- 
ing cambium,  under  the  outer  hark  of  the 
tree,  after  the  steps  are  removed.  It  is  an 
open  invitation  to  disease,  fungus  and  rot 
which,  at  a minimum,  will  jeopardize  health 
of  the  tree  and  degrade  its  value  of  the  tree 
for  lumber  purposes. 

To  avoid  such  damage,  wooden  blocks 
can  he  made  which  are  so  fastened  to  a tree 
trunk  with  cord  such  that  they  will  not 
damage  even  the  tree’s  outer  hark.  The  first 
use  of  such  devices  in  my  experience  was  a 
set  originated  and  used  by  the  late  W illiam 
Wadsworth,  founder  of  the  now  Interna- 
tional Bowhunter  Education  Ftrundation. 

Bill  used  short  lengths  of  2x4s  to  which 
he  fastened  600-pound  test  nylon  cord 
king  enough  to  wrap  twice  around  a tree 
trunk.  A hole  was  drilled  sidewise  through 
one  end  of  the  block  to  accommodate  the 
cord,  and  finishing  nails  were  added  to  the 
top  of  the  step  to  prevent  foot  slippage  in 
inclement  weather. 

At  least  four  commercial  tree  steps  are 
available  today  that  will  not  damage  trees. 
Each  step  is  fastened  with  a strap  around 
the  tree  trunk.  These  include  the  API 
Golden  Buck,  the  Centaur  Skyhook  Strap- 
on,  the  Loggy  Bayou  Strap-on  and  the 
Game  Tracker  Strap-on. 
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Today,  a considerable  industry  has  been 
built  around  the  use  of  treestands.  Despite 
theit  cost,  from  under  $100  to  in  excess  of 
$300,  more  than  100  types  are  on  the 
market.  Most  popular  are  combinations 
which  permit  the  owner  to  climb  trees  with 
no  other  assistance  and  to  provide  a simple 
platform  on  which  he  can  stand  or  sit  to 
await  game. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  least  30  ladder- 
type  stands,  with  or  without  platforms  and 
seats.  They  usually  extend  to  at  least  1 2 feet 
— the  minimum  height  many  huntets  con- 
sider sufficient  fot  treestands.  Some  pro- 
vide extra  extensions.  Most  can  be  disas- 
sembled to  fit  into  a backpack  for  easy 
carrying.  All  are  made  of  light-weight  metal. 

Then,  too,  there’s  the  aspect  that 
treestands  can  he  dangerous. 

Most  commercial  stands  come  with 
safety  belts.  These  days,  belts  are  consid- 
ered an  essential  part  of  the  equipment. 
Years  ago,  when  safety  belts  were  normally 
purchased  separately,  a dealer  friend  gave  a 
safety  belt  to  everyone  who  bought  a 
tteestand  from  him.  He  also  added  a free 
lecture  on  how  to  use  the  belt,  and  always 
stressed  how  important  it  was  to  always  use 
it.  His  safety  foresight  was  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Some  safety  belts  have  been  improved 
to  eliminate  previous  problems  wherein 
hunters  were  caught  in  awkwatd  positions 
that  were  almost  as  threatening  as  the  fall 
they  were  designed  to  prevent.  The  better 
ones  have  safety  releases  so,  in  a fall,  the 
user  can  easily  free  himselt  from  the  strap  or 
harness. 

While  I’ve  never  advocated  the  use  of 
treestands,  1 have  hunted  from  high  rocks, 
trees  1 could  climb  easily  and  other  natural 
vantage  points.  This  may  be  a small  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  compared  to  the  use  of 
commercial  or  constructed  treestands.  And, 
too,  1 never  had  any  luck  from  such  a 

NEVER  take  a treestand  into  the  woods 
without  being  totally  familiar  with  it.  Some 
backyard  practice  is  time  well  spent  — it 
could  save  your  life. 


natural  stand,  but  1 have  come  close  at 
times. 

An  old  apple  tree  in  the  middle  of  a 
woods  grew  at  a 45-degree  angle,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  suckers  on  top  of  the  gnarled 
trunk,  1 had  a pathway  to  the  upper 
branches.  1 saw  a lot  of  deer  from  that  tree, 
but  the  runways  were  out  of  bow  range.  I 
was,  however,  more  likely  to  spot  deer  from 
the  vantage  point,  and  on  three  occasions 
1 was  able  to  get  down,  stalk  and  take  the 
deer  from  the  ground. 

Although  there  are  certain  hazards  in 
just  standing  on  a tiny  portable  platform, 
it’s  climbing  up  and  down  that  is  the  most 
dangerous.  Where  practical,  most  hunters 
would  prefer  to  leave  the  stand  in  the  tree 
— especially  if  it  has  been  productive  in 
deer  sightings.  However,  theft  of  expen- 
sive stands  is  a drawback  in  itself,  even  on 
private  property. 

In  the  use  of  any  treestand,  a rope  or 
cord  should  be  used  to  raise  the  bow  and 
arrows  after  the  climber  is  safely  in  posi- 
tion. It  should  again  he  used  to  lower  equip- 
ment before  descending.  The  fact  that  many 
archers  have  amusing  memories  of  deer 
arriving  while  taking  this  cautionary  act- 
ion doesn’t  lessen  its  importance. 

The  greatest  hazard  in  homemade  “per- 
manent” stands  usually  comes  long  aftet 
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they  are  built.  Rotting  wood  and  rusting 
nails  can  render  once  sturdy  ladders  and 
stands  dangerous  no  matter  how  well  they 
were  originally  constructed.  Like  any 
wooden  structure,  they  are  subject  to  the 
elements.  They  should  be  checked  regu- 
larly for  deterioration  and  be  repainted 
from  time  to  time.  Those  in  dense  forests  or 
swampy  areas  where  moisture  is  more  preva- 
lent are  more  likely  to  go  first. 

Another  problem  with  permanent  stands 
is  that  uninvited  or  unknowing  hunters 
may  try  to  use  them  long  after  they’ve  out 
lived  their  usefulness.  This  is  another  rea- 
son, plus  normal  courtesy,  to  seek  permis- 
sion to  hunt  from  one  that  doesn’t  appear 
to  be  in  use. 

The  possibility  of  serious  injury  is  ever 
present  with  the  use  of  portable  treestands. 
Some  states,  especially  in  the  South,  have 
horrendous  safety  records.  And  just  about 
every  hunter  who  has  been  using  stands  for 
any  length  of  time  has  had  at  least  scares  if 
not  minor  injuries. 

I know  of  two  instances  in  which 
bowhunters,  after  making  a hit,  started 
running  after  the  game  before  descending 
their  treestands.  One  — a bear  hunter  — 
was  merely  jolted  back  to  his  senses;  the 
other,  a deer  hunter,  suffered  a broken  leg. 
Buck  fever  can  be  upsetting  at  any  time. 
People  may  do  the  most  unlikely  things 
before,  during  and  after  a shot.  Most  times, 
on  the  ground,  the  results  are  laughable.  In 
a treestand,  they  can  be  tragic. 

Hunting  from  commercial  “highchairs” 
does  have  a positive  safety  side.  Visibility 
for  a considerable  distance  in  all  directions 
is  usually  excellent,  making  it  easy  for  hunt- 
ers to  keep  track  of  one  anothers’  where- 
abouts. Also,  shooting  is  usually  at  a down- 
ward angle,  which  further  minimizes  the 
danger  from  errant  arrows. 

Shooting  at  such  angles,  however,  does 
require  practice.  Many  club  field  courses 
include  platforms  for  this  purpose;  the 
Hazleton  Archery  Club  plans  to  install  its 
second  elevated  shooting  station  later  this 
year. 


Those  planning  to  use  portable 
treestands  have  some  extra  practicing  to 
do.  Never  take  a stand  into  the  woods  for 
hunting  until  you  are  totally  familiar  with 
it.  You  might  have  a suitable  tree  in  the 
backyard  or  have  a neighbor  who  will  let 
you  practice.  You  need  to  raise  it  only  a few 
feet,  to  test  it  for  everything  expected  when 
it  is  elevated  for  hunting.  A few  minutes  so 
expended  may  save  your  life. 

A big  advantage  of  portable  treestands 
is  that  scouting  beforehand  can  indicate 
the  best  areas  in  which  to  place  them  for 
likely  action,  and  they  can  be  easily  relo- 
cated as  conditions  change.  Areas  can  vary 
from  obvious  deer  runways  to  scrapes  and 
signs  of  feeding.  Smart  hunters  will  place 
their  stands  to  the  side  of  such  spots  so  that 
their  shots  will  be  at  a relatively  low  angle. 
Most  misses  on  big  game  are  the  result  of 
overshooting,  accentuated  when  the  shot 
is  taken  from  an  elevated  position. 

It  is  well  to  have  a number  of  likely 
stations,  as  too  much  attention  at  one  site 
can  actually  keep  deer  away.  Even  though 
your  position  in  a stand  may  all  but  elimi- 
nate the  deer’s  natural  defenses,  just  get- 
ting to  and  from  the  chosen  tree  will  leave 
scents  that  can  be  detrimental.  For  this 
reason,  many  hunters  use  coverup  scents  to 
mask  their  presence.  Using  attractant  scents 
can  also  arouse  curiosity  in  deer  and  posi- 
tion them  for  a shot. 

A survey  done  in  Maine  two  years  ago 
by  State  Bowhunter  Education  Coordina- 
tor Dave  Lucas,  indicated  that  of  2,300 
bowhunters,  37  percent  had  fallen  from 
their  treestands.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
hunters  fell  from  one  to  1 5 feet  and  the  rest 
dropped  as  far  as  2 1 feet.  Notwithstanding, 
12  percent  suffered  broken  hones,  26  per- 
cent strained  or  tore  muscles  or  ligaments 
and  52  percent  had  minor  injuries.  Three 
percent  of  the  hunters  that  experienced  a 
fall  from  a treestand  suffered  permanent, 
crippling  injuries. 

And  of  the  2,300  bowhunters  surveyed, 
only  12  remained  on  the  ground  — there 
aren’t  very  many  of  us.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Thoughts  On  Safety 

Solving  Handloaded  Ammo  Problems 


a Y’OU  PROBABLY  won’t  believe  me,”  a 
X Iriend  said,  “but  1 had  a primed  case  go 
otf  in  mv  resizing  die.  The  powder  burns  on 
my  hand  even  required  medical  attention.” 

“No,  1 believe  you,”  1 said.  “Handloaders 
can  never  be  too  careful  when  handling 
components.  It  care  isn’t  used,  it’s  po.ssible 
to  Ignite  a primer  while  seating  it  in  the 
primer  pocket.” 

“1  wdsn’tseatingthepnmer,  I was  resizing 
the  case.” 

“Hold  on,”  1 cut  in.  “Why  would  you  be 
resizing  a primed  case;’  That’s  breaking  a 
cardinal  rule  in  handloading.” 

“Being  extremely  dumb,”  he  replied. 
“Actually,  I had  several  .30-06  reloads  that 
wouldn’t  go  in  the  chamber.  Apparently, 
they  hadn’t  been  properly  resized.  I pulled 
the  bullet,  dumped  the  powder,  and  after 
removing  the  decapping  pin  assembly  from 
the  die,  1 shewed  the  primed  case  into  the 
die.” 

“That’s  certain  ly  nor  a smart 
move,  hut  what  made  the 
primer  ignite  if  the  decapping 
pin  was  removed?”  1 inquired. 

“Well,  that’s  the  really 
dumb  part,”  he  tossed  back.  “1 
forgot  to  lube  the  case,  and  it 
stuck  in  the  die.  When  1 tried 
to  pull  it  out,  the  case  head 

LEWIS  seating  primer  with 
K&M  Deluxe  Primer  Seating 
Tool.  Note  dial  indicator  that 
measures  seating  depth  to  the 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  helpful 
for  accuracy. 


stripped  out  of  the  shell  holder.” 

“What  was  your  next  move?”  1 asked 
knowing  what  the  answer  would  be. 

“I  inserted  a short  piece  of  round  '/s- 
inch  steel  rod  through  the  top  of  the  die 
down  onto  the  bottom  of  the  case.  1 tapped 
It  a few  times  with  a small  hammer  but  had 
no  success.  The  case  was  really  stuck  in  the 
die.  When  I then  smacked  the  rod  with  a 
mallet,  the  primer  fired.  The  case  came 
out,  hut  1 got  a bad  burn  on  my  hand.  I even 
felt  heat  on  my  face.  Fortunately,  I was 
wearing  safety  glasses.  Would  you  have  any 
idea  what  made  the  primer  ignite?” 

“With  nothing  below  the  primer  to  act 
as  an  anvil,  it  does  seem  impossible  for  a 
blow  to  set  it  off.  A '/s'inch  round  rod 
would  fir  inside  a large  primer.  The  blow 
probably  smashed  the  primer  anvil  against 
the  priming  mix,  causing  it  to  ignite.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  just  discard  the 
primed  empty  cases  because  there’s  a real 
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element  of  danger  in  attempting  to  remove 
live  primers.” 

When  cases  aren’t  properly  resized,  live 
rounds  can  stick  in  the  chamber  and  they 
are  difficult  to  remove.  Removing  a stuck 
live  cartridge  is  a job  for  a gunsmith.  Dur- 
ing my  gunsmithing  years,  1 removed  doz- 
ens of  live  rounds.  1 won’t  go  into  detail, 
but  1 stayed  clear  of  knocking  them  out 
with  a ramrod.  It  seems  reasonable  the 
simplest  way  would  be  to  run  a rod  through 
the  bore  until  it  touches  the  bullet  and 
then  knock  the  live  round  out  with  a quick 
blow  with  a heavy  hammer.  This  may  ap- 
pear to  be  the  easiest,  but  it’s  far  from  the 
safest.  A round  can  be  detonated  from  a 
blow  on  the  bullet. 

Every  gunsmith  1 knew  had  his  own 
method  for  getting  stuck  live  rounds  out  of 
the  chamber.  In  really  tough  cases,  it  usu- 
ally tequired  unscrewing  the  barrel  out  of 
the  action.  From  that  point  on,  each  man 
had  his  own  method.  Some,  myself  in- 
cluded, used  a hydraulic  system  which  was 
fairly  simple  and  extremely  effective.  I’ll 
spare  the  details  of  my  rig,  but  the  first  step 
was  pouring  several  tablespoonsful  of  a 
thin  penetrating  oil  into  the  muzzle.  The 
rifle  was  allowed  to  stand  muzzle  up  for 
about  30  minutes.  This  gave  the  oil  time  to 
penetrate  around  the  case  and,  I hoped, 
down  past  the  bullet. 

The  oil  was  dumped  out,  and  the  rifle 
put  in  the  jig.  A dowel  rod  was  inserted 
through  the  muzzle  against  the  bullet’s  tip 
and  a scribe  mark  was  placed  on  the  tod  at 
the  muzzle.  By  slowly  rotating  a turnbuckle 
between  two  all-thread  rods  (one  end 
hooked  to  the  jig,  the  other  to  the  dowel 
rod),  pressure  was  applied  evenly  against 
the  tip  of  the  bullet.  When  the  scribed  line 
disappeared  into  the  muzzle,  the  bullet  had 
been  pushed  hack  into  the  case. 

The  rifle  was  then  placed  muzzle  up  in  a 
bench  vise  and  a generous  amount  of  oil 

POWDER,  primers  too,  should  be  kept  in 
original  containers.  Powders  should  be  kept 
in  a dry  place  with  even,  cool  temperatures. 


was  poured  into  the  bore.  With  the  bullet 
back  in  the  case,  the  oil  could  easily  seep 
into  the  powder  charge  neutralizing,  it  and 
the  ptimer.  1 normally  waited  about  20 
minutes.  To  force  the  liquid  into  the  case, 
the  dowel  rod  was  pumped  up  and  down 
slowly  in  the  oib 

A short,  stiff  steel  ‘/s'inch  dowel  rod 
with  a tiny  leather  cup  (sized  according  to 
calibet)  attached  to  its  end  (much  like  the 
leather  cup  on  a sucker  rod  in  a shal  low  well 
hand  pump)  was  pushed  slowly  through 
the  bore  until  it  met  with  resistance  from 
the  liquid  which  filled  over  half  the  bore 
length.  After  pushing  the  rod  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  a sharp  blow  on  top  of  the  rod 
from  a heavy  wooden  mallet  forced  the 
deactivated  round  out  of  the  chamber  into 
a bucket  of  oil  below  the  action.  Admit- 
tedly, it  was  a messy  job,  but  it  was  safe  and 
effective.  Note  that  the  rod  did  not  hit 
against  the  bullet;  the  case  was  pushed  our 
hydraulically. 

One  of  the  more  common  problems, 
especially  with  handloads,  is  having  an 
empty  case  stick  in  the  chamber.  In  some 
situations,  the  shell  head  breaks  off  or  the 
extractor  slips  over  the  rim.  This  leaves  the 
case  body  stuck  tight  in  the  chamber.  When 
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BEGINNING  handloaders  should  learn  the 
basics  from  those  experienced  at  the  game. 
John  Novak  shows  how  it's  done  with  a 
Dillon  XL650  reloader. 

this  happens  in  the  woods,  it  usually  means 
the  end  of  the  hunt  for  that  day  or  at  least 
until  help  can  be  found. 

On  several  occasions,  I’ve  been  success- 
ful by  using  a heavy  patch  inserted  carefully 
through  the  muzzle.  Since  the  patch  will 
meet  resistance  as  it  enters  the  case  mouth, 
twisting  the  rod  gently  while  pushing  it 
further  into  the  case  will  often  bring  out  a 
broken  case. 

When  the  head  breaks  off,  a brass  brush 
with  a flexible  handle  can  be  pushed 
through  the  action  into  the  case  body  and 
neck.  After  it  is  firmly  stuck  inside  the  case, 
a quick  rearward  pull  may  do  the  trick. 
Some  use  conventional  taps  of  the  proper 
size,  hut  this  can  damage  the  chamber. 

When  the  simple  methods  failed,  I re- 
sorted to  my  “stinkaroo  process”  — using 
melted  sulphur.  I must  warn  this  is  defi- 
nitely an  outside  job.  While  melting  a 
spoonful  of  the  yellow  powder,  the  stench 
is  obnoxious. 

The  rifle  is  placed  in  a vise  with  the 
muzzle  pointing  down.  To  contain  the  liq- 
uid in  the  case,  a small  amount  of  facial 
tissue  is  stuffed  in  the  case  neck.  It  takes 
only  a few  seconds  with  a propane  torch  to 
melt  the  powdered  sulphur,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a homemade  brass  trough,  the  hot 
liquid  runs  smoothly  into  the  broken  case. 

It  takes  at  least  30  minutes  for  the  sul- 
phur to  harden,  and  a sharp  blow  on  a 
wooden  dowel  rod  inserted  through  the 
bore  against  the  case  mouth  knocks  the 
broken  case  into  the  action.  1 never  had 
this  method  fail,  hut  1 did  knock  the  plug 
out  several  times.  This  required  repeating 
the  process.  To  give  the  hardening  sulphur 
more  grip,  the  inside  of  the  case  is  carefully 
scratched  with  a sharp  point.  Great  care 
must  be  used  not  to  puncture  the  case  or 
scar  the  chamber. 

With  these  and  other  problems  that 
plague  handloaders,  many  hunters  and 
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shooters  feel  they  aren’t  qualified  to  reload 
their  own  ammunition.  1 don’t  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  reloading  is  nothing 
more  than  resizing  the  empty  case  and 
replacing  the  primer,  powder  and  bullet. 
Basically,  those  are  the  major  steps.  But, 
simple  as  that  sounds,  reloading  is  vastly 
more  complex  than  just  completing  those 
four  steps.  It’s  true  that  anyone  can  do  it, 
and  I’ve  stated  this  many  times.  However, 
there  are  pitfalls  that  must  be  avoided  to 
the  highest  degree. 

Beginning  handloaders  should  learn  the 
basics  from  more  experienced  handloaders. 
New  converts  to  reloading  shouldn’t  re- 
load a single  cartridge  on  their  own  until 
they  have  had  proper  instructions  and  read 
the  step-by-step  reloading  procedure  in  an 
up-to-date  reloading  manual. 

It’s  imperative  to  know  when  you  are 
doing  things  correctly.  Shoving  lubed  emp- 
ties into  a full  length  resizing  die  that  is 
improperly  adjusted  will  produce  cases  that 
won’t  chamber  easily  and  could  lead  to  a 
stuck  live  round  in  the  chamber.  In  other 
words,  just  setting  up  the  reloading  equip- 
ment correctly  is  important.  The  same  holds 
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true  for  seating  primers  and  bullets.  Each 
step  in  the  reloading  process  must  be  done 
correctly.  If  even  one  is  done  improperly, 
problems  may  occur. 

When  handling  primers  and  powders, 
there  is  always  an  element  of  danger.  Prim- 
ers should  be  kept  in  their  partitioned 
boxes.  It’s  dangerous  to  keep  primers  in 
“bulk”  in  a jar  or  box.  Keeping  them  in 
their  partitioned  boxes  will  prevent  what  is 
called  “sympathetic  detonation.” 

Powders  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place 
with  even,  cool  temperatures.  Like  prim- 
ers, powders  should  be  kept  in  their  origi- 
nal factory  containers.  According  to  the 
Speer  Reloading  Manual  No.  11,  “Stored 
under  proper  conditions,  shelf  life  of  mod- 
ern smokeless  powder  is  practically  indefi- 
nite.” 

I’ve  been  in  the  reloading  game  since 
the  1950s,  but  I seldom  use  maximum 
powder  charges  — unless  for  a specific  test. 


Reloading  manuals  do  not  agree  completely 
on  powder  charge  weights  for  certain  bullet 
weights.  One,  for  example,  may  say  50 
grains  of  H4831  for  a certain  bullet  is 
maximum,  while  another  manual,  for  the 
same  bullet,  shows  47  grains  of  IMR  4831 
is  a maximum  charge.  There  is  a difference 
between  the  two  brands  of  powder. 
Handloaders  must  know  exactly  which 
powder  they  are  using. 

The  more  I learn  about  handloading 
and  shooting,  the  more  cautious  I’ve  be- 
come about  using  max  loads.  I have  a 
cardinal  rule:  Never  start  with  a max  pow- 
der charge;  work  up  to  it  a grain  at  a time, 
from  the  lowest  suggested  charge.  It  the 
bolt  handle  becomes  sticky  to  lift,  cases 
seem  to  stick  momentarily  when  being 
extracted,  or  there  is  evidence  of  primer 
leakage,  the  safety  point  has  been  passed, 
no  matter  what  charge  is  being  used.  Play  it 
safe;  drop  back  a grain  or  two.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Flowers  of  Field  and  Forest 

Unscramble  the  following  wildflowers  and  learn  their  nicknames. 

1.  THICPEAA  “Liver  Leaf — a symbol  of  confidence  and  a quick  cure. 


2.  NUSKK  BEBCAGA  “Hermit  of  the  Bog”  or  Polecat  Weed”  disliked 
for  its  smell. 


3.  DRE  LILTUMIR  “Stinging  Benjamin”  — a small  3-petaled,  maroon 
flower. 


4.  SMADTNUCH  SHE  RC  E B E “Blue  Staggers”  — pretty  white  pan- 
taloon-shape flowers  hanging  from  an  arched  stem.  Plant  is  consid- 
ered poisonous  to  cattle. 


5.  PEMYAPLA  “Wild  Mandrake”  — its  waxy  white  flower  is  hidden  by 
umbrella-like  leaves. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


There  were  105,106  deer  taken  during 
the  1995  firearm  deer  season  in  Illinois. 
The  ’95  total  is  7,383  higher  than  the 
1994  harvest  and  is  attributed  to 
favorable  hunting  conditions,  slight 
growth  in  the  statewide  deer  population 
and  a small  increase  in  the  number  of 
permits. 

In  Vermont,  18,116  deer  were  taken 
last  year,  the  most  smce  1981.  This 
includes  new  records  for  archery  and 
muzzleloader  seasons,  and  the  highest 
November  buck  total  in  the  last  2 1 
years.  Archers  took  5,046  deer,  another 
10,936  bucks  were  taken  during  the 
regular  firearms  season,  and  687  bucks 
(with  3 -inch  or  longer  antlers)  and 
1,447  antlerless  deer  were  taken  in  the 
muzzleloader  season. 

North  Dakota  deer  hunters  set  a 
record  of  60,556  whitetails  taken  during 
the  1995  firearm  season. 

In  1995,  for  the  first  time, 
Michigan's  buck  harvest  exceeded 
200,000.  The  208,000  taken  was  a 20 
percent  increase  over  the  1994  season's 
173,840.  Overall,  an  estimated 
318,000  deer  were  taken  by  700,000 
hunters  last  year.  The  '95  total  harvest 
was  the  second  best  in  the  state's 
history,  exceeded  only  by  1989,  when 
hunters  took  333,940  animals 
including  193,850  antlered  and 
139,740  ayjtlerless  deer. 

According  to  the  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  the  1994-95  deer 
harvest  was  the  state’s  second  best  ever. 

A total  of  120,491  deer  were  taken 
during  the  archery,  crossbow, 
muzzleloading  and  modern  firearm 
hunting  seasons. 


Deer  hunters  in  Massachusetts  had 
an  exceptional  year,  taking  7,835 
whitetails  during  the  state's  2-week 
shotgun  season  in  1995.  The  harvest 
consisted  of  5,061  antlered  and  2,774 
antlerless  deer. 

Minnesota  deer  hunters  harvested 
199,000  whitetails  during  the  1995 
firearm  season  — up  1 1 percent  from 

1994  and  the  third  highest  harvest  on 
record. 

Delaware  deer  hunters  set  a record 
of  5,740  whitetails  taken  during  the 

1995  shotgun  season.  Last  year's  total 
exceeds  the  1994  record  harvest  of 
5,184  and  is  an  indication  of  the  overall 
health  of  the  state's  deer  population.  In 
addition,  no  serious  hunting  accidents 
were  reported  during  the  '95  season. 

Firearm  deer  hunters  in  Nebraska 
enjoyed  a 63  percent  success  rate  during 
the  1995  season,  November  11-19. 
Hunters  took  a record  36,035  animals 
with  56,832  permits. 

West  Virginia  hunters  took  a record 
number  of  99,548  antlered  deer  during 
the  1995  firearm  season.  The  '95 
harvest  exceeded  the  1994  antlered 
harvest  of  74,628  by  33  percent. 
Increased  kills  were  reported  in  46 
counties  while  only  five  counties 
reported  slight  decreases.  The  3-day 
antlerless  firearm  season  yielded  a 
harvest  of  58,572  whitetails  in  1995. 


Answers:  1,  hepatica;  2,  skunk  cab- 
bage; 3,  red  trillium;  4,  Dutchman's 
breeches;  5,  Mayapple 
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THE  14TH  EDITION  of  the  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine 
art  print,  "Peregrine  Hideaway"  by  Stephen  Leed,  symbolizes  the 
Game  Commission's  suooess  in  bringing  back  to  the  state  not  only 
peregrine  falcons,  but  also  bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  a host  of  other 
animals  imperilled  only  a few  years  a^o. 

Work  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  wild  resources  for  today's  and  future  generations. 
[Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  is  22'/2  x 
15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is 
included. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 


The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1895-1995 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


Order  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Price  is  $12.22,  plus  6%  sales  ta>j 


The  Fenneylvania  Game 
Commieeion:  1395- 
1995,  100  Yeare  of 
Wildlife  Conservation 

traces  the  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  conservation  agencies  in 
existance.  The  213-page  hardcover  volume  is 
thoroughly  researched  and  includes  more  than  60 
vintage  photographs. 
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Pennsylvania  Whitetails: 

Living  with  Change 


Journey  throu^gh  the  wondrous 
world  of  our  most  popular 
animal  in  this  captivating  75- 
minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban 
Philadelphia  to  deep  within  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  FenneyWania  Wfj/teta /7s  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adaptable  white-tailed  deer. 

Watch  does  in  the  spring,  bucks 
in  the  rut,  even  coyotes  on  the 
prowl. 

You  will  also  see  deer  in  urban 
and  agricultural  habitats,  and 
begin  to  appreciate  why  the 
white-tailed  deer  is  loved  by  many  yet  despised  by 
some  and  has  thrived  in  the 
face  of  everything  modern 
day  civilization  has  thrown 
its  way. 

Pennsylvania  Whitetails: 

Living  with  Change 

$29.95,  plus  6%state  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Came  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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editorial 


To  Be  Commended 

Rumor  had  it  a while  back  that  the  Game  Commission  was  trapping  wild 
turkeys,  selling  them  to  other  states,  and  giving  the  proceeds  to  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation.  Several  newspaper  articles  picked  up  on  this  claim,  giving  it 
a certain  degree  of  legitimacy.  The  rumor  nor  the  stories,  however,  were  based  on  fact. 

This  no  doubt  stems  from  a misunderstanding  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
involvement  with  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation’s  “Target  2000,”  and  with 
how  the  NWTF  raises  and  distributes  funds. 

Several  years  ago  the  NWTF  launched  “Target  2000,”  a project  designed  to  get 
turkeys  reestablished  in  all  suitable  habitats  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  year 
2000.  Wildlife  agencies,  of  course,  play  a pivotal  role  in  such  an  endeavor. 

As  part  of  the  project,  from  1993  through  1995,  217  wild  turkeys  were  trapped  in 
Pennsylvania  and  released  in  North  Carolina.  As  compensation  tor  the  trap  and 
transfer  costs,  Pennsylvania  received  $500  for  each  bird.  The  money,  though,  did  not 
come  from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  nor  go  to  the  Game 
Commission.  In  a sense,  it  was  transferred  from  one  NWTF  account  to  another. 

Without  going  into  detail,  local  NWTF  chapters  raise  funds  at  Super  Fund 
Membership  Dinners  and  from  direct  donations.  These  funds,  in  turn,  are  divided 
according  to  a specific  formula  among  regional,  state  and  local  chapters  and  used  at 
those  levels  for  wild  turkey  projects.  More  than  half  the  money  raised  in  each  state 
remains  in  the  state,  placed  into  what’s  called  a Super  Fund.  A committee  appointed 
in  each  state  decides  how  the  Super  Fund  money  is  to  be  used.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
committee  is  made  of  two  leaders  from  the  state  NWTF  and  two  Game  Commission 
representatives.  Since  1987,  Pennsylvania  has  received  $480,000.  Of  that,  the  Game 
Commission  has  received  nearly  $214,000  for  land  acquisition,  habitat  improvement, 
education  programs  and  other  projects.  Funds  have  also  been  awarded  to  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  various  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  same  sort  of  projects  and  programs. 

Again,  when  the  Game  Commission  traps  a turkey  and  delivers  it  to  North 
Carolina,  $500  is  transferred  from  North  Carolina’s  Super  Fund  to  Pennsylvania’s,  as  a 
direct  donation.  So  far,  this  has  amounted  to  $108,500,  and  already  $5,000  has  been 
used  to  enhance  turkey  habitat  in  Cameron  and  Elk  counties,  and  $5,000  has  been 
used  to  help  support  a NWTF  survey  concerning  public  knowledge  and  perceptions 
about  turkeys  and  turkey  hunting. 

(For  more  about  Target«2000  and  how  it  is  funded,  ask  any  NWTF  member,  which 
is  easy  to  do  here  in  that  Pennsylvania  has  some  10,000  members,  more  than  any 
other  state.) 

Truth  is,  this  arrangement  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  he  accomplished 
when  private  citizens  work  in  concert  with  a government  agency  towards  a common 
goal.  It’s  also  probably  a sign  of  things  to  come  if  the  problems  and  issues  facing  our 
natural  resources  are  to  he  adequately  addressed  in  the  future. 

In  this  case,  the  Game  Commission  has  expertise,  manpower  and  legal  authority; 
the  NWTF  carries  the  support  of  more  than  120,000  dedicated  individuals  and  the 
financial  flexibility  to  direct  funds  to  achieve  those  common  goals.  This  partnership 
should  he  commended  and  emulated  in  every  manner  possible.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

As  a long  time  subscriber, 
I’d  like  to  say  that  I’m  against 
advertising  in  Game  News 
and  1 do  support  a license 
increase.  Thanks  for  the 
Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook. 
“Aubade,”  in  Aptil,  was 
outstanding. 

D.  Ad.ams, 
H.amburg 

Editor: 

Greetings  from  Bosnia. 
Thanks  to  whomever  sent  us 
Game  News.  We  really 
appreciate  it.  1 read  every 
story  and  article  at  least 
twice.  Being  in  Bosnia,  1 
appreciate  the  outdoor  and 
sporting  life  of  Pennsylvania 
even  more,  and  1 can’t  wait 
to  get  home  and  enjoy  the 
hunting  seasons  with  my 
father  and  brother. 

CpT.  D.T  W ALTMAN, 

Operation  Joint  Endeavor 

Editor: 

As  a first  grade  teacher  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  PGC 
and,  specifically,  WCO  Gary 
Toward,  for  his  presentation 
to  the  first  graders  at 
Heritage  Elementary.  The 
kids  were  excited  to  learn 
about  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
and  enjoyed  the  mounted 
specimens  he  brought  along. 
And  to  top  it  all  off,  he  gave 
tree  seedlings  not  just  to  the 
first  graders,  but  to  every 
student  in  the  building. 

K.  Bickmoore, 
Murrysville 

Editor: 

I appreciate  the  difficulty 
in  balancing  the  needs  and 
desires  of  hunters,  farmers, 
landowners  and  foresters,  and 
1 realize  deer  populations 
vary  across  the  state.  1 don’t 
understand,  though,  how 


going  to  a 17'unit  system 
would  result  in  the  ability  to 
micro-manage  local  deer 
concentrations.  1 believe  the 
current,  county  system  is 
better. 

R.  Hetrick, 
Lebanon 

Editor: 

The  February  issue  was 
one  of  your  best.  In  addition 
to  the  new  big  game  records, 

1 enjoyed  all  the  hunting 
stories,  not  by  professional 
writers,  but  by  everyday 
hunters  who’ve  had  the  once 
in  a lifetime  experiences  we 
all  dream  about. 

I like  the  “Naturalist’s 
Eye,”  too,  and  Don  Lewis  is 
my  favorite  firearms  writer. 
His  book  is  great,  but  I think 
you  should  publish  a 
collection  of  his  columns. 

W.R.  Myers, 
Hartville,  oh 

Editor: 

Jerry  Wunz’s  “Helping 
Wildlife  in  Winter” 
reminded  me  of  how  my 
grandfather,  father,  uncles 
and  1 used  to  gather  seeds 
from  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
then  plant  them  when  out 
hunting.  Planting  took  no 
time,  and  it  was  surprising  to 
see  how  quickly  the  plants 
grew. 

L.  Schmidt, 
West  Chester 

Editor: 

At  age  83  I’m 
handicapped  with  spinal 
arthritis  and  respiratory 
ailments.  For  the  past  10 


years  I’ve  been  using  ski 
poles  to  get  myself  back  in 
where  I like  to  hunt. 

1 think  paraplegics  should 
he  allowed  to  use  ATVs  to 
travel  on  game  lands  and 
other  public  lands. 

G.  Simmons, 
Lancaster 

The  Game  Commission  is 
currently  considering  new 
regulations  that  would  permit 
paraplegics  to  use  ATT's  on 
designated  areas . 

Editor: 

In  regard  to  the  letter 
suggesting  the  Game 
Commission  stop  raising 
pheasants,  I feel  that  giving 
up  efforts  to  reestablish 
pheasants  and  provide 
hunting  recreation  would  he 
a lamentable  mistake. 

There  are  still  those  of  us 
for  whom  the  raucous 
cackling  of  a flushing 
ringneck  represents  the 
crowning  moment  of 
autumn.  If  it  takes  a stamp  to 
keep  the  program  going,  I 
will  gladly  stand  in  line  to 
buy  one. 

J.  Rodgers, 
Milford,  DE 

Editor: 

In  “Gobblin’  Fever”  Rick 
Larnerd  covered  everything, 
starting  with  the  most 
important:  safety.  I was  left 
feeling  he  told  us  everything 
we  need  to  know,  hut  not 
everything  he  knows  about 
spring  gobbler  hunting. 

P.  Adams, 
Gratz 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Little  Chuck  Rifle 


Perhaps  because  it  was  the  first 
woodchuck  I ever  shot,  or 
maybe  it’s  because  I worked  so  hard  to 
finally  get  one,  but  I still  vividly  recall 
the  day.  It  was  late  in  the  summer  of 
’68,  and  1 had  spent  so  many  hours 
carrying  my  new  .22  rimfire  around 
the  local  fields  that  the  sweat  from  my 
hands  had  already  caused  the  factory 
finish  on  its  stock  to  become  gummy. 
1 had  taken  a few  shots  over  the  course 
of  the  summer,  hut  none  had  even 
come  close  — until  that  warm  sunny 
evening. 

1 didn’t  have  much  time  to  hunt, 
and  as  1 neared  the  rise  in  the  middle  of 
the  pasture  1 crouched  low  to  remain 
hidden  from  anything  that  might  be 
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By  Dave  Dufford 


the  field 
beyond.  1 
was  ah 

most  crawling  by  the  time  1 reached 
the  top,  and  1 saw  a hig  chuck  on  the 
downhill  side,  40  yards  away. 

The  animal  was  10  feet  to  the  right 
of  its  hole,  and  1 was  hoping  it  wouldn’t 
see  me  and  escape  before  1 could  get 
into  position  for  a shot.  The  chuck  was 
down  on  all  fours,  feeding,  as  1 went 
down  on  my  stomach  and  took  careful 
aim  with  the  open  sights.  After  .squeez- 
ing  off  the  shot  1 heard  a sound  1 had 
never  heard  before,  the  sound  of  a .22 
bullet  hitting  a fat  groundhog.  The 
chuck  never  flinched. 

1 shot  a few  more  chucks  with  the 
little  rimfire  over  the  following  years, 
but  it  wasn’t  long  before  1 graduated  to 
a centerfire  .22  for  most  of  my  chuck 
hunting.  After  arousing  my  interest  in 
chuck  hunting,  and  once  time  and  a 


lot  of  practice  improved  my  shooting  skills, 
the  rimfire  proved  its  worth  as  a squirrel 
rifle. 

As  1 got  older  1 gradually  drifted  away 
from  chuck  hunting,  until  a few  years  ago 
when  a landowner  made  clear  his  dislike 
for  the  hairy  little  hole  diggers.  By  then  the 
centerfire  was  long  gone,  but  my  interest  in 
squirrel  hunting  had  kept  me  from  ever 
parting  with  the  old  rimfire.  1 had  put  a 
scope  on  it  by  then,  and  1 can  say  that  I have 
taken  more  chucks  with  the  rimfire  than  1 
have  with  all  the  centerfires  I’ve  ever  owned. 

The  more  I used  the  little  .22  for  chuck 
hunting  the  more  I began  to  realize  the 
challenge  of  this  sport  is  accuracy.  Hitting 
a chuck  with  something  as  small  as  a .22 
rimfire  will  not  guarantee  a clean  kill  with- 
out  precise  bullet  placement. 

For  years  I had  always  kept  a box  or  two 
of  the  hottest  hollow  point  ammo  avail- 
able,  just  for  chucks.  Hollow  points  per- 
formed well  in  the  field,  hut  target  work 
had  shown  them  to  he  inaccurate.  I even- 
tually settled  on  a particular  brand  of  solid 
points  after  searching  for  an  accurate  squir- 
rel hunting  load.  1 had  never  used  solid 
point  rimfires  for  chucks  because  1 didn’t 
believe  they  were  adequate  for  game  that 
size.  Considering  these  solid  points  printed 
groups  that  were  a quarter  the  size  of  the 
groups  fired  with  my  usual  chuck  hunting 
loads,  1 eventually  convinced  myself  to 
give  them  a try  on  chucks.  1 still  felt  they 
would  be  ineffective  unless  1 limited  their 
use  to  head  shots,  hut  with  the  aid  of  a 
portable  shooting  rest,  I was  confident  the 
rifle  and  ammo  were  up  to  the  task. 

It  was  well  into  August  when  1 hunted  a 
field  close  to  home.  1 hadn’t  hunted  chucks 
in  this  field  during  the  summer  because  of 
the  oppressive  heat.  It  was  a large  open 
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pasture  with  several  clusters  ot  well  used 
chuck  holes  near  its  center.  Ot  all  the  fields 
1 hunt,  this  is  the  one  most  difficult  to  hunt 
with  a rimfire.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to 
sneak  within  shooting  range  without  being 
seen  because  it’s  so  open  and  flat.  That 
always  meant  a long  wait  in  the  hot  sun.  1 
spotted  three  chucks  the  moment  1 arrived, 
hut  they  all  vanished  before  1 was  able  to 
get  within  a hundred  yards  of  them. 

After  the  last  chuck  entered  its  hole,  1 


moved  in  closer  and  far  to  the  right 
from  where  1 had  entered  the  field.  At 
least  that  way  1 wouldn’t  be  close  to 
the  direction  the  chucks  had  seen  me 
last,  and  that’s  where  they  would  look 
if  — or  when  — they  came  back  out. 

As  1 got  into  position  and  set  up  my 
shooting  rest,  1 realized  1 had  picked 
the  right  evening  to  hunt  this  particu- 
lar field.  The  temperature  was  about 
10  degrees  cooler  than  it  had  been  the 
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day  before  and  there  was  a nice  steady 
breeze,  which  made  it  feel  even  cooler 
and  kept  the  bugs  away.  J ust  a few  days 
earlier  1 would  have  been  baked  by  the 
time  the  first  chuck  reappeared,  ab 
most  a full  hour  after  1 had  sat  down. 

The  groundhog  looked  straight  at 
me  as  it  stood  up.  Knowing  that  often 
happens,  1 have  developed  the  habit 
when  hunting  at  nmfire  ranges  of  po- 
sitioning the  rifle  with  the  barrel 
held  low  and  pointed  in  the 
ditection  I’m  expecting  to 
shoot.  So  set  up,  my 
movements  are  kept 
to  a minimum  while 
taking  aim.  At  my 
shot,  there  was  the 
sound  of  the  target 
being  hit  and  the 
sound  of  the  tiny 
solid  point  whining 
off  actoss  the  field 
behind  the  chuck.  Not 
the  first  time  I’ve  heard 
those  three  sounds  in  a row, 
and  that’s  why  I always  choose  the 
angles  of  my  shots  carefully  no  matter 
what  type  of  rifle  I’m  hunting  with. 

After  waiting  so  long  for  the  first 
chuck  to  come  back  out  of  its  hole,  I 
was  a bit  surprised  to  see  the  second 
one  just  seven  minutes  after  I’d  shot. 
This  one  was  down  on  all  fours  and 
angling  slightly  away  when  I fired. 
Both  were  clean  one-shot  kills,  and  I 
stepped  them  off  at  60  and  52  yards. 

The  following  evening  was  another 
hot  one,  but  without  a breeze  to  help 
me  out.  I went  to  a different  farm  to 
hunt  on  this  evening.  Over  the  sum- 
met,  I had  become  friends  with  the 
owners  and  I’d  always  stop  for  a short 
visit  before  doing  any  hunting,  and 
they  were  always  curious  about  my 
luck  afterwards. 

During  this  visit,  the  lady  of  the 
house  mentioned  that  a groundhog 
had  been  raiding  her  garden,  which 


was  directly  behind  the  barn.  Having  pur- 
chased eggs  from  these  folks,  I knew  that 
they  kept  their  chickens  in  the  barn,  so  I 
had  always  avoided  shooting  close  by.  When 
I asked  about  it  they  were  quick  to  grant  me 
permission  to  hunt  close  to  the  barn  be- 
cause they  knew  I’d  be  hunting  with  a .22 
rimfire. 

The  barn  and  garden  were  right  along 
the  edge  of  a long  narrow  hay  field,  which 
was  about  due  for  its  second  cut- 
ting. Even  with  binoculars, 
it  was  almost  impossible 
to  spot  a chuck  un- 
less it  was  standing 
up  because  the  field 
had  grown  so  high. 
1 didn’t  see  any- 
thing as  I glassed 
along  the  side 
next  to  the  gar- 
den, but  I finally 
spotted  one  well 
ovet  a hundred  yards 
on  the  far  side  of  the 
field.  As  soon  as  it  went 
down,  1 moved  in  closer  and  sat 
down  to  watch.  I didn’t  think  it  had  seen 
me  and  escaped  to  its  hole,  but  I swatted 
bugs  for  about  10  minutes  before  it  stood 
back  up  where  1 was  able  to  see  it  above  the 
hay.  I used  the  portable  rest  to  aim  and  the 
chuck  went  down  at  the  shot.  1 found  it 
cleanly  shot  through  the  head,  and  stepped 
off  58  yards  back  to  my  shooting  rest. 

1 sat  back  down  at  the  same  spot  and  a 
few  minutes  latetsaw  another  chuck  stand- 
ing up  directly  across  the  field,  only  a 
couple  of  feet  away  from  the  back  corner  of 
the  garden.  That  put  it  a little  closer  to  me 
than  the  one  I’d  just  shot,  but  from  where 
1 sat,  the  farm  house  was  less  than  300  yards 
beyond  the  chuck.  I lost  sight  of  the  chuck 
as  I circled  the  end  of  the  field  to  move  into 
a safe  shooting  position  close  to  the  barn. 
The  chuck  reappeared  much  sooner  and 
closer  than  I’d  expected,  hut  1 was  so  busy 
swatting  flies  that  it  saw  me  and  quickly 
vanished.  I wanted  to  get  this  little  garden 
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raider,  so  I backed  oft  to  a hank  near  the 
front  of  the  ham,  hoping  the  extra  eleva- 
tion might  make  it  easier  to  see.  Moments 
later  I noticed  plants  moving  in  the  garden, 
and  occasionally  I could  see  the  chuck’s  tail 
sticking  up  above  the  leaves.  It  was  only 
five  minutes  before  the  chuck  entered  the 
field  and  stood  up. 

The  bank  1 sat  on  was  too  steep  for  my 
shooting  rest  to  be  of  any  use, 
hut  a well'  aimed  shot  con- 
nected  for  another 
clean  kill  at  62  long 
paces.  It  was  a small 
chuck,  the  20th  I 
had  taken  at  this 
farm  and  the  first 
one  that  had 
mange.  Just  a year 
earlier  this  situa- 
tion had  been  re- 
versed; almost  ev- 
ery chuck  I shot 
had  mange,  and 
I’m  fairly  certain  a 
few,  which  I shot  at  very  close  range,  had 
distemper.  My  diagnosis  could  he  incor- 
rect, hut  when  a chuck  spots  you  and  then 
runs  right  up  to  you,  it’s  safe  to  assume  it  is 
not  well. 

By  early  September  I was  getting  used  to 
the  idea  that  the  .22  was  capable  of  dis- 
patching chucks  at  longer  ranges  than  I 
had  ever  thought  possible.  I always  tried  to 
limit  my  shots  to  a maximum  of  60  yards  for 
fear  of  wounding,  but  I found  that  match- 
ing the  right  ammo  with  the  gun  could 
increase  its  effective  range.  In  short,  the 
effective  range  of  a rimtire  rifle  is  directly 
related  to  the  accuracy  provided  by  the 
type  of  ammo  being  used. 

Dove  season  was  already  cutting  into 
my  chuck  hunting  time  when  I made  a trip 
to  one  of  my  favorite  fields.  I liked  this  field 
because  it  was  less  than  200  yards  across  in 
both  directions  and  it  was  completely  sur- 
rounded hy  woods.  If  I spotted  a chuck  as  I 
approached  the  field,  I could  usually  get 
within  range  hy  staying  in  the  cover  of  the 


trees.  I saw  two  chucks  as  soon  as  the 
field  was  visible  through  the  tree 
branches,  hut  they  were  too  far  out  to 
try  a shot  from  the  side  I was  on.  I cut 
through  the  woods  and  circled  down 
along  the  lower  end  of  the  field  to 
shorten  the  distance.  I could  see  only 
one  of  the  chucks  when  I reached  the 
edge  of  the  field.  I sat  down  just  inside 
the  trees  and  took  a look  at  it 
through  my  scope. 

I guessed  it  was  close 
to  a hundred  yards 
away,  and  it  was  a big 
one.  I had  never  shot 
at  a chuck  from  that 
distance  with  a 
rimfire  before,  but  I 
had  done  some  tar- 
get shooting  at  that 
range.  With  my 
scope  sighted  in  at 
50  yards,  I knew  my 
shots  would  be  hit- 
ting four  inches  low 
at  twice  that  distance. 

The  big  chuck  presented  me  with  a 
standing  shot,  so  I sat  down  and  used  a 
small  sapling  to  help  steady  the 
crosshairs  on  a point  four  inches  above 
its  head.  I heard  the  little  40-grain 
solid  point  hit  the  target  and  the  chuck 
disappeared  below  the  grass.  I knew  I’d 
made  a hit,  but  I wasn’t  sure  if  it  had 
been  a killing  shot.  I was  about  to  go 
check  when  I spotted  another  chuck 
far  to  the  hack  along  the  right  side  of 
the  field.  At  roughly  150  yards,  it  was 
farther  than  I was  willing  to  try  for.  I 
watched  it  for  a few  minutes,  trying  to 
decide  if  I could  slip  through  the  woods 
and  get  close  enough  to  make  the  shot, 
and  then  I noticed  another  chuck.  It 
was  slightly  oft  to  the  left  and  closer  to 
the  spot  where  I had  shot  at  the  first 
chuck.  It  was  down  on  all  fours,  and  1 
could  see  a low  mound  of  dirt  marking 
a den  entrance  just  two  feet  to  the 
right  of  it.  I settled  the  crosshairs 
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roughly  an  inch  and  a half  above  its 
head. 

At  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  1 saw  my 
shot  connect.  The  chuck  I’d  been 
watching  in  the  distance  never  moved 
until  1 stepped  out  of  the  woods  and 
into  the  open  field.  As  I began  to  step 
off  the  range  of  my  last  shot,  1 could  see 
the  far  off  groundhog  heading  for  the 
nearest  hole  at  a fast  waddle.  It  would 
he  around  for  my  next  trip  to  this  field. 

I had  stepped  off  only  about  half  the 
distance  to  the  chuck  I’d  just  shot 
when  another  groundhog  popped  up 
directly  to  my  right.  It  was  the  closest 
shot  I had  at  one  yet,  and  being  caught 
in  the  open  1 was  lucky  to  get  away 
with  kneeling  down  to  take  it.  1 quar- 
tered  its  head  in  the  scope  and  made 
another  good  hit.  1 marked  the  spot 
where  1 knelt  and  stepped  off  41  yards 
to  this  chuck.  1 found  that  my  prior 
shot  had  connected  at  73  yards. 

When  I went  to  look  for  the  first 
chuck  I had  fired  at  I found  my  shot 
had  hit  its  head,  and  it  was  lying  right 
where  it  had  stood.  From  there  I 
stepped  off  94  long  paces  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods. 

Not  withstanding  the  success  1 was 
having,  1 still  felt  a little  uneasy  about 
using  sol  id  point  ammo  for  chuck  hunt' 
ing.  1 was  fortunate  to  have  a streak  of 
shooting  that  resulted  in  all  of  my 
shots  hitting  exactly  where  1 wanted 
them  to,  but  1 had  to  admit  there  was 
some  luck  involved. 

If  1 don’t  constantly  practice  at  a 
range,  my  shooting  ability  goes  down- 
hill  noticeably.  With  the  low  cost  of 
rimtire  cartridges,  target  shooting  is 
affordable.  It  you  plan  to  do  some 
hunting  with  a .22,  or  if  you  are  start- 
ing a youngster  out  with  one,  don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  buying  whatever 
kind  of  ammunition  happens  to  he  on 
sale  and  believe  you  are  ready  for  every 
situation  m which  a .22  can  he  used. 

By  range  tesring  a wide  variety  of 


loads,  1 eventually  found  a hollow  point 
load  that  nearly  duplicates  the  accuracy  I 
was  getting  with  my  favorite  solid  points.  I 
use  it  for  all  of  my  chuck  hunting  now. 
There  have  been  several  instances  where  1 
misj  udged  the  range  of  a shot  and  still  made 
clean  kills  in  excess  of  a hundred  yards 
using  this  accurate  hollow  point,  although 
1 would  never  recommend  stretching  your 
shots  that  far.  A less  accurate  load,  even  in 
hollow  point  configuratioia,  might  have 
failed  to  hit  in  a vital  area  and  resulted  in  a 
crippling  shot. 

When  hunting  with  a .22  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  make  sure  that  your  scope  is 
sighted  in  with  the  particular  brand  of 
cartridges  you  will  be  using.  I’ve  found 
several  loads  that  place  their  groups  as 
much  as  three  or  four  inches  apart  with  the 
same  scope  setting  at  50  yards.  That’s  not 
much  of  a problem  when  your  only  concern 
is  trying  to  print  a small  group  on  paper,  but 
it  could  spell  trouble  in  the  field. 

I’m  not  the  first  person,  and  I’m  sure  1 
won’t  he  the  last,  to  say  that  a rifle  is  only 
as  good  as  its  sights.  A good  scope  is  more 
important  to  a hunter  than  it  would  be  to  a 
casual  target  shooter  or  to  someone  doing 
some  plinking.  An  inexpensive  scope 
quickly  reveals  its  inadequacy  as  a hunting 
scope.  A hunter  is  better  off  with  open 
sights  rather  than  a low  quality  scope. 

1 recently  gave  my  son  his  first  .22  timfire, 
now  that  he  is  old  enough  to  hunt,  but  for 
the  past  few  years  he  has  used  my  rifle  while 
I’ve  taught  him  about  shooting  and  safety. 
1 have  particularly  stressed  the  importance 
of  knowing  what’s  beyond  each  target.  My 
son  is  probably  tired  of  hearing  me  ask  the 
question,  “Where  is  the  bullet  going  to 
stop?”  At  least  in  the  process,  he  is  learning 
to  ask  this  question  himself.  Because  the 
.22  timfire  does  not  travel  as  far  as  a 
centerfire  is  no  reason  to  ever  compromise 
this  fundamental  rule  of  safety. 

The  truth  is,  when  teamed  with  a good 
scope  and  the  right  ammo,  a .22  nmfire  can 
he  a better  hunting  rifle  than  most  people 
think.  □ 
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1995  Bear  Season 
Results 

By  Gary  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


Hunters  harvested  2,190  hears  dur- 
ing the  November  20-22,1995  bear 
season.  This  is  the  second  largest  Pennsyl- 
vania bear  harvest  since  records  began  in 
1915.  The  largest  was  2,220  taken  in  1989. 
The  1994  harvest  was  1,365  aiad  1,790 
were  taken  in  1993. 

In  1995,  49  counties  contributed  to  the 
hear  harvest  — the  most  in  any  year  to 
date  (Table  1 ).  Bears  were  harvested  in  44 
counties  during  1994  and  1993,42  in  1992, 
and  less  than  40  in  all  years  prior  to  1992. 


This  change  is  due  to  an  expanding 
bear  range. 

Though  the  ’95  harvest  was  second 
to  1989’s  in  number,  25  counties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  those  in  western  and 
southern  peripheral  portions  of  the 
bear  range,  set  new  records.  In  Fayette 
County,  for  example,  the  former  record 
was  four  bruins;  30  were  taken  in  1995. 

The  bear  population  in  some  areas 
has  increased  tremendously  in  recent 
years.  In  an  8-county  area  (Armstrong, 
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county,  for  harvest  size  and  harvest  per  100 


Table  1.  1995  Bear  harvest,  ranked  by 
square  miles  ot  forest  habitat. 


Rank 

County 

Harvest 

1 

Clinton 

157 

2 

Centre 

150 

3 

Lycoming 

147 

4 

Clearfield 

112 

5 

Potter 

109 

6 

Tioga 

107 

7 

McKean 

102 

8 

Pike 

82 

9 

Indiana 

71 

10 

Warren 

63 

11 

Elk 

62 

12 

Jefferson 

62 

13 

Venango 

62 

14 

Cameron 

56 

15 

Westmoreland 

56 

16 

Huntingdon 

53 

17 

Luzerne 

52 

18 

Forest 

51 

19 

Somerset 

50 

20 

Sullivan 

48 

21 

Columbia 

45 

22 

Clarion 

44 

23 

Monroe 

44 

24 

Bradford 

41 

25 

Carbon 

37 

26 

Cambria 

36 

27 

Armstrong 

31 

28 

Fayette 

30 

29 

Bedford 

28 

30 

Blair 

27 

31 

Schuylkill 

27 

32 

Wayne 

23 

33 

Lackawanna 

21 

34 

Union 

21 

35 

Mifflin 

20 

36 

Wyoming 

1 7 

37 

Mercer 

8 

38 

Northumberand 

6 

39 

Susquehanna 

6 

40 

Berks 

5 

41 

Dauphin 

5 

42 

Juniata 

3 

43 

Snyder 

3 

44 

Butler 

2 

45 

Crawford 

2 

46 

Montour 

2 

47 

Northampton 

2 

48 

Lebanon 

1 

49 

Lehigh 

1 

Rank  County  Harvest/ 100  Sq  Mi 
Forest  Habitat 


1 

Clinton 

20.3 

2 

Pike 

18.2 

3 

Centre 

17.9 

4 

Columbia 

17.5 

5 

Lycoming 

15.4 

6 

Jefferson 

15.4 

7 

Cameron 

15.1 

8 

Indiana 

14.1 

9 

Tioga 

14.1 

10 

Clearfield 

13.2 

11 

Carbon 

12.9 

12 

Forest 

12.8 

13 

Venango 

12.8 

14 

McKean 

12.6 

15 

Sullivan 

12.4 

16 

Carion 

11.9 

17 

Potter 

11.8 

18 

Westmorland 

10.8 

19 

Union 

9.8 

20 

Monroe 

9.5 

21 

Warren 

9.0 

11 

Luzerne 

8.9 

23 

Armstrong 

8.7 

24 

Elk 

8.2 

25 

Cambria 

8.2 

26 

Huntingdon 

8.1 

27 

Bair 

8.0 

28 

Somerset 

7.3 

29 

Wyoming 

6.9 

30 

Mifflin 

6.8 

31 

Lackawanna 

6.8 

32 

Fayeite 

6.3 

33 

Bradford 

6.1 

34 

Montour 

5.6 

35 

Schuylkill 

4.9 

36 

Wayne 

4.8 

37 

Bedford 

3.9 

38 

Mercer 

3.0 

39 

Northumberand 

2.6 

40 

Dauphin 

1.9 

41 

Snyder 

1.8 

42 

Berks 

1.7 

43 

Northampton 

1.6 

44 

Juniata 

1.2 

45 

Susquehanna 

1.1 

46 

Lehigh 

1.0 

47 

Lebanon 

0.8 

48 

Butler 

0.5 

49 

Crawford 

0.4 
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Table  2.  Number  of  bears  and  percentage  of  annual  harvest  taken 
during  each  day  for  three-day  bear  seasons,  1986-1995. 

First  Day  Second  Day  Third  Day 


Year 

No. 

% 

No. 

1986 

960 

70.5 

367 

1987 

1,187 

76.1 

262 

1988 

1,021 

63.3 

424 

1989 

1,427 

64.3 

537 

1990 

819 

68.3 

258 

1991 

1,062 

63.0 

427 

1992 

1,078 

67.8 

403 

1993 

1,193 

66.6 

415 

1994 

702 

51.4 

505 

1995 

1,403 

64.1 

536 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

26.9 

35 

2.6 

1,362 

16.8 

111 

7.1 

1,560 

26.3 

169 

10.4 

1,614 

24.2 

256 

11.5 

2,220 

2.5 

123 

10.3 

1,200 

25.3 

198 

11.7 

1,687 

25.4 

108 

6.8 

1,589 

23.2 

182 

10.2 

1,790 

37.0 

158 

11.6 

1,365 

24.5 

251 

11.5 

2,190 

Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Indiana, 
Somerset  and  Westmoreland)  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  annual  harvests  av- 
eraged only  3.6  bears  from  1949  through 
1976.  Bear  sightings  were  rare  in  much  of 
this  area  during  that  period.  In  the  past 
decade,  bear  harvests  have  averaged  over 
100,  and  in  1995,  336  bears  were  taken 
there.  This  area  responded  remarkably  well 
to  closed  seasons  and  stocking  of  females 
during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

The  10  counties  providing  the  largest 
harvests  in  1995  were  Clinton,  157;  Cen- 


tre, 150;  Lycoming,  147;  Clearfield, 
112;  Potter,  109;  Tioga,  107;  McKean, 
102;  Pike,  82;  Indiana,  71;  and  War- 
ren, 63. 

Comparing  j ust  the  number  of  bears 
harvested  in  different  counties  can  be 
deceiving,  however.  Clearfield,  for 
example,  is  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  Cameron  County.  In  other  cases, 
like  Bradford  County,  nearly  the  en- 
tire bear  harvest  occurs  in  the  south- 
ern half.  This  is  because  bears  live 
almost  exclusively  in  forest  habitat 
and  southern  Brad- 
ford County  is  more 
forested  than  the 
northern  part.  For 
that  reason,  to 
make  more  accu- 
rate comparisons, 
we  can  look  at  the 
number  of  bears 
harvested  per  unit 
area  of  forest  habi- 
tat. 

In  Table  1, 
counties  are  ranked 
according  to  har- 
vest size  and  bears 
harvested  per  100 
square  miles  of  for- 
est habitat  in  each 
of  the  49  counties 


Table  3.  Bear  license  sales  and  percentage  of  Pennsylva- 
nia bear  hunters  who  harvested  hears,  1981-1995. 


Year 

Licenses 

Bears 

Percent 

success 

Hunters 
per  bear 

1981 

72,532 

819 

1.1 

89 

1982 

90,000 

588 

0.7 

153 

1983 

100,000 

1,528 

1.5 

65 

1984 

99,975 

1,549 

1.5 

65 

1985 

87,439 

1,029 

1.2 

85 

1986 

94,700 

1,362 

1.4 

70 

1987 

92,051 

1,560 

1.7 

59 

1988 

91,604 

1,614 

1.8 

57 

1989 

92,468 

2,220 

2.4 

42 

1990 

93,348 

1,200 

1.3 

78 

1991 

89,452 

1,687 

1.9 

53 

1992 

91,165 

1,589 

1.7 

57 

1993 

89,623 

1,790 

2.0 

51 

1994 

89,408 

1,365 

1.5 

66 

1995 

90,091 

2,190 

2.4 

41 
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Table  4.  Number  of  black  bears  harvested,  harvest  tates,  num- 
ber of  bears  tagged,  and  annual  statewide  bear  population  esti- 
mates, 1980-95. 


Year 

No.  Bears 
Harvested 

Harvest 

Rate 

No.  Bears 
Tagged 

Pop.  Estimate 

1980 

921 

0.205 

676 

4,452 

1981 

819 

0.147 

614 

5,533 

1982 

588 

0.131 

692 

4,430 

1983 

1,528 

0.239 

656 

6,348 

1984 

1,549 

0.219 

640 

7,035 

1985 

1,029 

0.145 

315 

6,903 

1986 

1,362 

0.181 

336 

7,387 

1987 

1,560 

0.228 

346 

6,751 

1988 

1,614 

0.219 

298 

7,292 

1989 

2,220 

0.277 

307 

7,928 

1990 

1,200 

0.174 

288 

6,782 

1991 

1,687 

0.227 

79 

7,019 

1992 

1,589 

0.189 

301 

8,252 

1993 

1,790 

0.199 

356 

8,880 

1994 

1,365 

0.158 

386 

8,525 

1995 

2,190 

0.235 

439 

9,269 

where  bears  were  harvested  in  1995. 
Note  that  Clinton  County  ranked 
number  one  in  both  total  hatvest  and 
harvest  pet  sejuare  mile  ot  fotested 
habitat.  But  smaller  counties  with  tela- 
tively  large  harvests,  such  as  Pike  and 
Cameron,  ranked  higher  when  look- 
ing at  harvest  per  unit  of  fotest  habitat. 

The  distribution  and  relative  abun- 
dance of  beats  cettainly  has  a great 
influence  on  the  size  and  location  of 
bear  harvests.  Howevet,  another  im- 
portant factor  is  hunting  pressure.  Bears 
are  more  likely  to  be  shot  in  areas 
where  hunters  concentrate,  game 
lands,  state  fotests  and  othe  public 
lands. 

The  harvest  by  day  disttihution  in 
1995  was  consistent  with  ptevious 
thtee-dayharvests(Table  2).  Last  yeat, 
about  64  percent  (1,403)  of  the  hat- 
vest  was  taken  on  the  first  day,  25 
percent  (536)  the  second  and  1 1 per- 
cent (251)  the  third.  The  10-year 
average  is  66  percent  on  the  first  day. 


2 5 percent  on  the  second  and  9 percent  the 
third. 

The  number  of  bear  hunters  has  changed 
little  ovet  the  past  decade.  Beat  license 
sales  between  1985  and  1994  averaged 
91,125  and  only  ranged  from  87,439  to 
94,700  (Table  3).  In  1995,  90,091  licenses 
wete  sold. 

As  one  might  expect,  hunting  pressure 
decreases  after  the  first  day.  One  way  to 
estimate  the  daily  change  in  hunting  pres- 
sure is  to  drive  along  the  same  roads  in 
prime  bear  hunting  areas  during  the  first 
hour  of  daylight  of  each  of  the  three  days  of 
the  season  and  count  the  numhet  of  patked 
cats. 

Sutveying  a 54-mile  toute  in  the  Poconos 
between  1986  and  1994  provided  an  esti- 
mate of  the  rate  of  decrease  in  hunting 
pressure.  The  number  of  parked  cars  on  the 
second  and  third  days  decreased  by  an 
average  of  52  percent  and  82  percent,  re- 
spectively, from  the  first  day.  Hunting  pres- 
sure results  fot  1995  on  this  same  survey 
was  similar  to  previous  years,  with  a teduc- 
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tion  of  44  percent  on  the  second  day 
and  83  percent  on  the  third  day. 

In  1995,  2.4  percent  (2,190  of 
90,091)  of  licensed  bear  hunters  har- 
vested a bear.  This  amounted  to  about 
41  hear  hunters  for  each  bear  har- 
vested, and  was  the  highest  success 
rate  for  any  year  since  at  least  1981, 
when  bear  licenses  were  first  issued 
(Tabled). 

Compared  to  deer  hunting,  or 
even  bear  hunting  in  eastern  Canada 
where  most  bears  are  shot  over  bait, 
the  success  rate  for  Pennsylvania  bear 
hunters  is  low.  But  that  is  necessarily 
so.  Considering  there  are  currently 
about  9,000  bears  and  90,000  bear 
hunters  (10  hunters  for  every  hear), 
hunting  stategies  must  yield  a low 
success  rate  or  we  would  easily  over 
harvest.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  more  efficient  hunting  methods, 
such  as  hunting  with  bait  or  dogs,  was 
prohibited  by  the  mid- 1930s. 

Each  year,  wildlife  conservation  offic- 
ers, biologists  and  technicians  tag  hun- 
dreds of  bears  throughout  the  state  to  evalu- 
ate the  impact  of  hunting  on  the  bear 
resource  and  to  estimate  how  many  bears 
there  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

Then,  during  bear  season,  it  is  manda- 
tory for  successful  hunters  to  bring  their 
bears  to  check  stations  where  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  check  for  ear  tags.  The 
proportion  of  bears  tagged  each  year  that 
are  harvested  is  referred  to  as  a harvest  rate. 
For  example,  if  we  tagged  500  hears  and 
100  of  them  were  shot  during  bear  season, 
then  the  harvest  rate  would  be  .2  or  20 
percent.  Of  439  bears  tagged  in  1995,  103 
were  harvested,  yielding  a harvest  rate  of 
23.5  percent.  This  was  slightly  above  the 
15-year  average  (1980-94)  of  19.6  percent, 
but  well  within  the  range  of  those  previous 
years,  13.1  to  27.7  percent. 

The  size  of  Pennsylvania’s  bear  popula- 
tion is  estimated  each  fall,  based  on  the 
number  of  bears  tagged,  the  proportion  of 
those  tagged  bears  that  are  harvested,  and 


on  the  size  of  the  harvest.  In  1995,  the 
beat  population  estimate  was  slightly 
over  9,000,  the  highest  for  any  year 
since  intense  tagging  efforts  began  in 
1980.  In  fact,  population  estimates 
have  been  increasing  the  past  1 5 years 
(Table  4). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

During  the  November  20-22, 1995 
bear  season,  2,190  bears  were  har- 
vested in  49  of  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties  — the  second  largest  har- 
vest, and  extending  over  the  greatest 
area  of  the  state  in  recorded  history.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  at  least  20  years 
that  a tracking  snow  was  present 
throughout  the  state’s  bear  range  for 
at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  hunting 
season  — allowing  hunters  to  locate 
and  see  bears  more  readily.  Both  the 
range  and  the  bear  population  has 
been  increasing  throughout  the  past 
two  decades  and  the  results  of  the 
1995  harvest  confirm  that  this  trend 
is  continuing.  □ 
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Pondside 

By  Ken  Wolgemuth 


IT  CROUCHES  in  the  woods,  off 
the  path  and  beyond  the  briers,  in  a 
small  clearing  which,  even  from  a dis- 
tance, seems  greener  than  the  rest  of 
the  forest,  and  more  full  of  light  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  overarching  boughs.  I catch 
its  scent,  and  my  steps  slow.  For  al- 
though my  quarry  is  unlikely  to  flee,  it 
is  best  approached  quietly  and  with  a 
certain  deference.  There  is  something 
about  a pond  that  calls  for  restraint. 

1 emerge  into  the  c leating  and  stand 
a few  feet  from  the  water’s  edge.  The 
pond  is  roughly  round,  some  20  feet 
across  and  maybe  a foot  and  a half 
deep.  Lush  weeds  encircle  it,  and  a 
small  tuft  of  cattails  stands  in  the  shal- 
lows on  the  far  side.  The  scent  of  wet 


earth  and  decaying  vegetation  is  strong.  As 
I edge  nearer,  a couple  of  frogs  squeak  with 
alarm  and  leap  from  the  bank  with  a splash. 
Puffs  of  silt  rise  and  spread. 

1 have  come  at  the  right  time.  Like  a 
living  thing,  the  pond  has  its  phases  and  its 
moods.  Just  a few  weeks  ago,  it  lay  here  icy 
and  aloof,  its  banks  htown  and  its  waters 
lifeless.  Just  a few  weeks  from  now,  it  will 
begin  to  age,  become  rank  and  overbear- 
ing. But  at  the  moment,  during  that  brief 
interval  each  year  when  spring  has  not 
quite  passed  and  summer  has  not  quite 
artived,  the  pond  is  at  its  most  vivacious 
and  welcoming.  It  is  as  engaging  as  a 
toddler’s  smile.  It  is  clear  and  full  of  light;  it 
cups  the  sky  and  reflects  the  flowers  on  its 
hanks.  Water  striders  skate  across  the  sur- 
face film,  working  their  legs  like  oars.  A 
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diving  beetle  swims  past,  seemingly  full  of 
purpose.  Other  small  creatures  dart  here 
and  there  among  the  waterweeds,  or  crawl 
across  the  bottom  mud,  leaving  dainty  foot- 
prints. For  as  long  as  1 can  remember,  1 have 
been  drawn  to  places  like  this,  although  1 
cannot  say  precisely  why. 

What,  after  all,  is  a pond?  Just  a depres- 
sion in  the  surface  of  the  earth  — a dimple, 
a dent  — deep  enough  to  catch  what  falls 
from  above,  or  to  hold  what  seeps  up  from 
below.  And  yet  it  is  also  quite  a bit  more.  It 
affects  an  area  beyond  its  banks.  The  glint 
of  water  transforms  a woodlot  or  meadow 
in  the  same  way  the  circling  of  a hawk 
transforms  an  otherwise  empty  sky.  The 
world  seems  somehow  more  alive  in  its 
presence.  The  light  is  brighter,  the  colors, 
more  vivid.  The  odors  of  life  — life  poten- 
tial, life  beginning  and  life  gone  — are 
pungent,  and  heady,  and  evocative.  The 
visitor  breathes  deeply,  and  his  senses 
quicken. 

There  is  something  about  a pond  that 
calls  to  those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  natural  places  — something  that 
harks  back  to  long  summer  days  when  one’s 
most  pressing  daily  tasks  involved  the  man- 
agement of  mud,  sunlight  and  stones,  and 
the  supervision  of  creatures  that  left  slime 
on  one’s  hands.  Even  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous  what 
the  sight  of  water  shimmering  among  weeds 
will  do  for  those  of  a particular  disposi- 
tion. Still,  it  is  more  than  simple 


nostalgia  that  brings  me  here.  But  what, 
then? 

Certainly  part  of  the  attraction  is 
intellectual,  at  least  for  the  biologi- 
cally inclined.  A pond  is  a magnet  for 
creatures  of  all  sorts.  As  you  approach, 
a heron  flies  off  and  a snake  slithers 
away.  Perhaps  a turtle  slips  from  the 
bank  into  the  water,  or  something 
small  and  furred  scurries  off  through 
the  leaf  mold.  Mats  of  algae  tremble, 
and  anomalous  bubbles  rise  from  the 
silt.  The  clearing  quivers  with  the  en- 
ergy of  life.  A child,  of  course,  would 
tell  you  it’s  elementary:  some  animals 
like  the  land,  some  like  the  water  — 
mix  the  two  together  and  you  have  a 
recipe  for  magic. 

I kneel  and  touch  the  water,  then 
raise  my  hand  to  eye  level.  A drop 
clings  to  my  fingertip,  glimmering  in 
the  sun.  That  bright  bead  cradles  a city 
of  thousands,  or  millions  — a Lon- 
don, a Hong  Kong,  teeming  with  ex- 
otic inhabitants,  those  glassy  animal- 
cules that  dance  and  whirl  just  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  sight.  There,  parame- 
cia  carom  about  like  pinballs;  Vorti- 
cella  bobs  on  its  delicate  stalk;  rotifers 
course  back  and  forth  like  little  elec- 
tric shavers;  amoebas  pulse  and  flow; 
Volvox,  globular  and  green,  drifts 
planetlike  through  the  depths.  I squint 
and  concentrate,  and  try  to 
glimpse  their  comings  and  go- 


ings,  to  make  out  the  rippling  ot 
cilia,  the  thrashing  ot  flaggela,  the 
swift  streaming  of  protoplasm.  But  all 
I see  are  the  trees  and  bushes  on  the  far 
bank,  minute  and  distorted,  reflected 
on  the  drop’s  taut  surface. 

I turn  my  attention  to  the  pond’s 
larger  residents.  Some  of  them  are  bold 
enough  to  transact  their  business  in 
the  open:  a dragonfly  naiad  hunts  in 
the  shallows,  scooting  by  on  jets  of 
water  pumped  into  and  out  of  its  body; 
the  diving  beetle  I’d  seen  earlier  re- 
turns, now  rowing  in  the  opposite  di- 
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rection;  five  or  six  caddistly  larvae 
graze  on  the  sdt,  each  sporting  a case  it 
has  fashioned  for  itself  from  snippets  of 
plant  mattet. 

Other  inhabitants  must  he  coaxed 
into  view.  1 take  a jar  and  scoop  up  a 
cross  section  of  pond  — some  water, 
some  mud,  some  sticks  and  some 
leaves  — then  place  it  on  a nearby 
rock  and  sit  back  to  wait.  As  the  datk 
slurry  begins  to  settle  and  clear,  a di- 
verse and  bustling  population  emerges 
before  my  eyes. 

Snails  and  flatworms  cling  to  the 
glass.  Mosquito  latvae  thrash  and 
wriggle.  Scuds  dart  hete  and  there  like 
tiny  shrimp.  Bizarre  copepods  swim 
by,  with  bahy  blue  egg  sacks  stuck  to 
their  tails.  At  the  extreme  limit  of 
vision,  a dozen  or  more  water  fleas 
cruise  erratically  along,  as  if  drawing 
dotted  lines  across  the  scene. 

Emptying  the  jar,  1 notice  that  a 
frog  has  ventured  hack  out  to  the 
water’s  edge.  It  sits  about  four  yards  off, 
its  snout  in  the  air,  and  regards  me 
warily  out  of  the  cornet  of  its  eye. 
Every  now  and  then  its  flanks  flutter 
with  the  taking  of  quick  breaths.  Its 
body  is  dark  green;  its  eyes  are  gold;  its 
lips,  green-gold.  As  1 stare  at  it,  the 
boundary  between  heast  and  back- 
ground grows  less  and  less  distinct. 
The  frog  is  so  clearly  at  home,  so  inti- 
mately intertwined  with  this  place, 
that  it  lends  credence  to  the  old  no- 
tions of  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  a 
handful  of  pond  congealed  and  ani- 
mated — a sack  of  water  and  weeds 
and  mud  and  sun  somehow  given 
breath  and  set  to  ctoaking. 

Others  here  are  not  yet  ready  for 
dry  land.  A few  yards  out,  several  dozen 
tadpoles  squirm  at  the  sutface.  Every 
few  seconds,  for  no  clearly  discernible 
reason,  they  take  fright  and  dive  as  a 
group,  with  a quiet,  rippling  splash, 
only  to  rise  once  more.  A couple  of 
young  salamanders  are  out  there,  too; 


wearing  gills  like  outlandish  feather  boas, 
they  hover  just  beneath  the  surface,  legs 
splayed,  looking  toward  the  shore  as  if  at 
loose  ends,  waiting. 

Eor  so  many  creatures,  the  pond  is  but  a 
way  station.  In  the  water  they  are  horn  and 
nurtured,  but  it’s  the  air  to  which  they 
aspire.  They  are  old  creatures,  most  of 
them,  predating  our  kind  by  uncounted 
millions  of  years.  They  are  tied  to  the 
water,  dependent  upon  it  for  their  repro- 
duction, and  with  each  generation  they  re- 
enact life’s  movement  from  the  seas  onto 
the  land.  It  is  a cumbersome  and  somewhat 
chancy  strategy  — and  yet  I suspect  it  may 
have  its  compensations. 

The  tadpoles  and  the  salamanders  seem 
in  a hurry  to  leave.  I,  for  one,  would  like  the 
chance  to  go  back  — to  know  what  it’s  like 
to  wriggle  through  the  summer  ooze,  to 
nose  among  the  sodden  leaves,  to  feel  wa- 
ter wash  over  gills  — to  know  these  things, 
or,  perhaps,  to  relearn  them. 

A breeze  whispers  through  the  clearing, 
and  I hear  the  gentle  lapping  of  water.  It 
seems  to  me  that  1 heatd  it  once  before, 
through  ears  of  a simpler  construction, 
unfathomahly  long  ago  on  some  distant 
and  forgotten  shore. 

Maybe  it  is  nostalgia  that  draws  me 
here  — nostalgia  of  a deeper  sort,  harking 
hack  not  to  the  childhood  of  the  indi- 
vidual, hut  to  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
and  the  planet.  What,  after  all,  is  a pond? 
Just  a depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth  — a dimple,  a dent  — deep  enough 
to  catch  what  falls  from  above,  or  to  hold 
what  seeps  up  from  below.  And  yet  it  is  also 
quite  a hit  more.  A pond  is  censer,  mirror 
and  prism;  it  is  cauldron,  and  coffin  and 
cradle.  It  is  as  new  as  a freshly  opened 
blossom,  and  yet  as  ancient  as  life  itself.  A 
pond  in  June  is  as  close  as  we  will  ever  get 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Perhaps,  then,  it’s  as  simple  as  this:  The 
water  is  our  past.  The  water  was  our  birth- 
place. And,  in  a way  that  transcends  con- 
ventional optics,  when  we  look  into  a pond 
we  see  ourselves.  □ 
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New  Migratory 
Game  Bird  License 


IF  YOU  HUNT  mourning  doves,  wood- 
cock, or  any  other  migratory  game  birds 
including  ducks  and  geese,  beginning  this 
year  you’ll  need  to  obtain  a Migratory'  Game 
Bird  License.  The  new  license  is  part  of  a 
federal  program  to  obtain  information  to 
better  manage  and  protect  the  entire  gamut 
of  migratory  game  birds. 

The  license,  which  will  serve  as  both  a 
hunting  permit  and  registration  into  the 
new  Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Information 
Program,  will  he  available  anywhere  hunt- 
ing licenses  are  sold,  for  75  cents  — the 
standard  issuing  agent  tee. 

The  new  license  is  needed  to  hunt  brant, 
coots,  doves,  ducks,  gallinules,  geese, 
moorhens,  rails,  snipe  and  woodcock.  All 
hunters  who  plan  to  hunt  migratory  game 
birds  in  Pennsylvania  (residents,  nonresi- 
dents, junior,  senior  and  lifetime  license 
holders)  must  buy  one  annually,  just  as 
they  would  an  archery  or  muzzleloader 
stamp.  The  new  license  is  not  needed  to 
hunt  crows. 

The  Migratory  Game  Bird  License  re- 
places the  early  and  late  season  goose  per- 
mits issued  by  the  Game  Commission  in 
recent  years.  In  addition,  beginning  this 
year,  persons  who  apply  for  waterfowl  blinds 
at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  are  re- 
quired to  include  their  Migratory  Game 
Bird  License  number  on  the  application. 
Incomplete  applications  will  be  rejected. 

All  hunters  must  carry  this  wallet-size 
license,  in  addition  to  their  general  hunt- 
ing license  (duck  and  goose  hunters  also 
need  a federal  “duck  stamp”)  whenever 


By  Joe  Kosack 

PCC  Information  Specialist 

hunting  migratory  game  birds.  It  need 
not  be  displayed.  Failute  to  produce  it 
while  hunting  or  possessing  migratory 
birds  carries  a $100  fine. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Infor- 
mation Program  (HIP)  is  being  imple- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  in  cooperation  with  state  wild- 
life agencies,  and  it’s  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  reliable  harvest  estimates  of 
all  migratory  game  birds  taken  in  the 
United  States.  HIP  began  in  three 
states  four  years  ago.  Seventeen  states, 
including  Pennsylvania,  will  imple- 
ment HIP  this  year.  All  states,  except 
Hawaii,  will  he  participating  in  the 
program  by  1998. 

The  idea  of  registering  migratory 
game  bird  hunters  to  collect  species- 
specific  harvest  information  isn’t  new. 
It’s  long  been  recognized  as  the  best 
way  to  measure  hunting  ptessure  and 
harvests.  But  for  years  the  HIP  con- 
cept has  been  stuck  in  legislative  limbo. 
The  major  hangups  were  its  perceived 
inconvenience  to  hunters,  changes  in 
licensing  procedures,  and  the  political 
unpleasantries  associated  with  creat- 
ing another  license. 

“HIP  has  been  needed  for  a long 
time,”  noted  PGC  waterfowl  hiidogist 
John  Dunn.  “For  many  years,  wildlife 
managers  have  sought  a system  to  more 
accurately  sample  migratory  game  bird 
hunters  and  their  harvest.  HIP  is  it. 
Now  we  can  more  effectively  manage 
migratory  game  birds.” 
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Federal  and  state  wildlite  manage- 
ment agencies  have  done  a good  job 
measuring  most  migratory  bird  har- 
vests over  the  years.  But  because  some 
states  don’t  conduct  harvest  surveys 
tor  smne  migratory  game  birds,  and 
others  use  survey  methods  that  are  not 
reliable  (too  small  a sutvey  sample)  or 
compatible  with  other  states,  there’s 
always  been  a shadow  of  incomplete- 
ness associated  with  national  harvest 
estimates. 

State  and  national  attempts  to 
monitor  annual  harvests  of  American 
woodcock,  whichhas  been  inagradual 
population  decline  for  at  least  28  years, 
serve  as  good  a example  of  why  1 IIP  is 
needed.  Both  efforts  have  had  trouble 
identifying  enough  hunters  to  provide 
reliable  data  on  hunting  pressure  and 
harvests.  The  problem  stems  from  the 
small  number  of  people  who  hunt 
woodcock  and  the  inability  of  wildlife 
management  agencies  to  target  them 
in  harvest  surveys. 

The  only  time  a Pennsylvania 
hunter  has  been  asked  to  provide  wood- 
cock harvest  information  was  if  he  was 
randomly  selected  from  all  license  buy- 
ers to  complete  a Game-Take  Survey, 
or  if  he  volunteered  to  participate  in  a 
USFWS  migratory  bird  survey  when 
he  purchased  his  federal  “duck  stamp." 


To  get  a feel  for  the  odds  of  the  Game 
Commission  contacting  a woodcock 
hunter,  consider  this:  More  than  a million 
sportsmen  hunt  in  Pennsylvania,  but  only 
two  percent,  20,000  say,  hunt  woodcock. 
Each  year,  about  21,000  hunters  are  ran- 
domly selected  to  complete  Game-Take 
Surveys;  if  two  percent  of  them  were  wood- 
cock hunters,  they’d  amount  to  420.  To 
measure  the  woodcock  harvest  a larger 
sample  is  needed. 

At  the  federal  level,  there’s  a similar 
lack  of  woodcock  information.  “The  only 
woodcock  harvest  information  we  had  was 
what  was  reported  by  waterfowl  hunters 
and  a limited  number  of  woodcock  hunters 
who  voluntarily  log  their  hunting  activi- 
ties each  year  for  the  Service,”  explained 
Larry  Hindman,  HIP  coordinator  for  the 
USFWS.  “It  just  wasn’t  enough  to  measure 
the  size  and  distribution  of  woodcock  har- 
vests and  hunter  activity.  HIP  will  provide, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  reliable  estimates  on 
hunter  activity  and  harvests.  It’s  an  impor- 
tant step  to  improve  the  management  of 
woodcock,  mourning  dove  and  some  other 
species.” 

Nationwide,  the  USFWS  figures  about 
two  million  hunters  hunt  migratory  game 
birds  other  than  waterfowl.  Because  these 
hunters  don’t  buy  duck  stamps,  the  only 
way  they’d  he  requested  to  provide  harvest 
information  was  if  they  were  selected  in  a 
state  survey.  The  odds  of  that 
happening  are  slim  at  best.  HIP 
changes  that  because  it  requires 
hunters  to  indicate  the  kinds  of 
migratory  game  birds  they  hunt, 
when  they  obtain  their  Migra- 
tory Game  Bird  License.  This 
information  will  then  be  used  to 

MORE  DOVES  are  harvested  in 
the  state  than  any  other  game 
bird.  HIP  will  provide  more 
information  than  has  been 
obtained  in  the  past,  to  improve 
the  management  of  mourning 
doves,  woodcock,  and  other 
migratory  game  birds. 
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place  hunters  into  survey  groups  based  on 
the  types  of  birds  they  hunt. 

HIP  is  a good  deal  for  not  just  migratory 
game  birds  without  webbed  feet.  Water- 
fowl  will  also  benefit  because  larger  num- 
bers of  duck  and  goose  hunters  will  be 
sampled,  and  more  uniform  state-specific 
harvest  information  will  be  provided.  Mal- 
lard, black  duck,  wood  duck  and  Canada 
goose  harvest  estimates,  which  are  already 
good,  will  be  better,  and  those  for  lightly 
hunted  species  such  as  wigeon,  pintails, 
scaup  and  ruddy  ducks  will  be  improved. 

HIP  is  already  being  viewed  as  another 
milestone  in  migratory  game  bird  manage- 
ment. It’s  expected  to  be  just  as  pivotal  as 
the  North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan,  celebrating  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary; the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
Act  (duck  stamp)  of  1934,  and  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918,  because  it 
captures  the  essence  of  conservation,  co- 
operation and  concern  and  rolls  it  into  a 
binding  commitment  that  will  further  en- 
hance migratory  game  bird  management 
throughout  the  continent. 

All  hunters  applying  for  the  new  migra- 
tory game  bird  license  are  required  to  fill 
out  a harvest  information  program  card 
(HIP  card)  as  part  of  the  application  pro- 
cess. The  card  requires  your  name,  address, 
date  of  birth  and  an  estimate  of  the  migra- 
tory birds  you  harvested  last  year.  Issuing 
agents  will  forward  HIP  cards  to  the 
USFWS,  where  they’ll  be  entered  into  a 
computerized  data  base. 

Your  responses  to  what  types  of  birds 
you  regularly  hunt  will  be  used  to  group  you 
with  other  hunters  with  the  same  hunting 
preferences.  From  each  of  these  groups 
(dove  hunters,  woodcock  hunters, 
waterfowlers,  etc.)  the  USFWS  will  ran- 
domly select  hunters  to  participate  in  a 
survey  for  the  upcoming  or  ongoing  sea- 
sons. Each  year,  8,000  to  10,000  of 
Pennsylvania’s  estimated  125,000  migra- 
tory game  bird  hunters  will  be  asked  to 
complete  and  return  surveys  that  measure 
hunter  activity  and  provide  harvest  data. 


Some  hunters  will  receive  a hunt- 
ing record  form  and  a postage-paid 
envelope  in  which  to  return  the  com- 
pleted form  at  season’s  end.  The  hunt- 
ing tecord  isn’t  complicated;  it’s  like  a 
hunting  diary.  Information  asked  for  is 
basic:  the  day  hunted,  in  what  county 
and  the  number  and  kinds  of  birds 
harvested.  All  hunting  record  and 
harvest  card  information  will  remain 
confidential. 

Some  hunters  will  also  he  asked  to 
participate  in  HIP  parts  collection  sur- 
veys, which  are  used  to  identify  the 
type,  age  and  sex  of  harvested  migra- 
tory game  birds.  This  involves  nothing 
more  than  clipping  the  wings  of  every- 
thing other  than  geese,  or  tail  feathers 
from  harvested  birds  other  than  geese 
and  mailing  them  to  the  USFWS  in 
postage-paid  envelopes. 

A strong  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
developed  among  hunters  participat- 
ing in  HIP  in  other  states.  “It’s  been 
well  received,”  Hindman  said.  “Hunt- 
ers are  finding  out  quickly  that  partici- 
pation is  really  not  a burden  and  they’re 
very  interested  in  doing  what  they  can 
to  help  migratory  game  birds.  They  see 
it  as  a chance  to  play  a bigger  role  in 
the  management  of  America’s  wild- 
life.” 

When  implemented  nationally, 
HIP  will  involve  more  hunters  than 
any  other  survey  in  the  history  of  wild- 
life management.  It’ll  be  a big  step 
forward  for  migratory  game  bird  man- 
agement and  will  allow  wildlife  agen- 
cies to  more  closely  monitor  the 
continent’s  migratory  game  bird  popu- 
lations and  reduce  their  reaction  time 
to  developing  problems. 

“The  HIP  Program  makes  sense 
because  it’s  sound  wildlife  manage- 
ment,” Dunn  said.  “The  better  infor- 
mation we  have  on  migratory  birds 
and  their  habitats,  the  more  hunting 
opportunities  we  can  provide  sports- 
men. □ 
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The  Rude  Buck 

By  Dale  L.  Miller 


Despite  the  hroad'Erimmed  hat  1 
wore,  the  rain  was  streaming 
down  my  neck.  And  while  I like  hunting 
in  a light  drizzle,  this  steady  downpour  was 
hardly  to  my  liking.  Being  the  last  day  of 
archery  season,  my  daughter  and  I had 
waited  around  anxiously  all  morning  and 
early  afternoon  to  see  if  this  storm  would 
make  up  its  mind  whether  to  rain  or  not. 
Right  before  three  o’clock  the  skies  seemed 
to  clear- so  we  ventured  out. 

It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  get  to  where  we 
wanted  to  hunt  — a section  of  state  forest 
in  Clinton  County.  But  we  had  no  sooner 
parked  the  car  and  started  walking  into  the 
woods  when  it  started  drizzling  again.  It 
wasn’t  cold  out,  so  we  had  dressed  rather 
light,  and  even  though  1 knew  we  could 
get  quite  wet  in  the  hour  or  so  we  had  to 
hunt,  I didn’t  think  it  would  be  that  miser- 
able  in  such  a short  amount  of  time. 

This  was  Kristy’s  first  trip  to  this  par- 
ticular spot,  although  she  had  hunted  sev- 
eral nearby  areas  in  previous  years.  My  el- 
dest son,  Greg,  and  I had  hunted  this  spot 
on  four  different  days  this  season.  Each  time 
we  found  plenty  of  sign  and  1 had  seen  two 
different  buck.  We  thought  we  just  about 
had  those  two  figured  out  when  we  fell  vic- 
tim to  scheduling  problems. 

So  far  this  season,  we’d  been  seeing  a 
lot  of  deer  sign,  hut  not  many  deer.  We 
knew  a lot  were  still  around  because  deep 
snows  the  previous  December  had  kept 
many  hunters  out  of  the  woods  during  the 
last  few  days  of  buck  season  and  during  the 
antlerless  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  food  supplies  were 
plentiful  this  summer  and  fall.  Over  my  20 
years  of  bowhunting.  I’ve  found  this  con- 
dition to  be  rough  for  archers.  Archers  need 
to  get  close,  which  means  patterning  deer 


to  particular  routes  and  bedding  or 
feeding  areas.  When  there  are  plenty 
of  acorns,  hickory,  beech  and  other 
fruits  and  nuts,  deer  don’t  depend  on 
particular  fields  or  locales,  and  this 
makes  them  unpredictable.  While 
spotlighting,  we  saw  many  deer,  hut 
finding  them  in  the  daytime  was  a dif- 
ferent matter. 

I did  have  two  chances  at  deer,  but 
each  time  I decided  to  wait  for  a nice 
rack.  I passed  up  a love-sick  spike 
about  a week  and  a half  earlier,  at  15 
yards.  I was  sneaking  along,  scouting, 
when  I noticed  the  deer  approaching. 
Long  after  he  should  have  clearly  iden- 
tified me  and  spooked,  he  continued 
on.  I had  seen  mature  bucks  do  the 
same  thing  while  hunting  during  the 
rut  in  New  York,  so  I wasn’t  that  sur- 
prised at  this  little  buck’s  behavior. 

About  seven  years  earlier,  a friend 
of  mine  was  scouting  a ridge  and  had 
three  different  bucks  approach  him,  all 
within  about  two  hours  time.  He 
dropped  the  third  one.  He’s  convinced 
each  of  those  deer  came  up  over  the 
side  thinking  he  was  another  deer.  The 
farther  back  in  the  woods  the  buck  are 
found,  the  less  wary  they  seem  to  act 
during  the  rut.  They  really  do  lose 
much  of  their  caution. 

The  same  day  1 passed  up  the  spike, 
I also  passed  on  another  deer  — an 
average  4-point  with  a small  protru- 
sion that  never  quite  became  a fifth 
point.  That  deer  didn’t  come  as  close 
as  the  spike.  He  was  pursuing  a doe. 

I was  glad  to  he  out  with  Kristy  this 
day.  Seventeen  years  old,  she’s  quite  a 
young  lady.  She  makes  good  grades, 
plays  three  varsity  sports,  is  involved 
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in  the  church  choir,  and  when  the  guys 
in  her  class  are  shooting  clayhirds  or 
practicing  their  archery,  she’s  often 
invited  and  tits  right  in.  She’s  a junior 
NRA  memher  and  she  hunts  hard.  She 
shot  her  first  buck,  a 4-point,  with  a 
bow  when  she  was  12.  She’s  hunted 
geese,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  got  her  first 
duck  last  fall. 

After  an  hour,  with  the  ram  get- 
ting heavier  by  the  minute,  1 was  start- 
ing to  teel  miserable.  Only  about  10 
minutes  remained  in  this  archery  sea- 
son, one  that  seemed  to  rain  on  us 
every  day  we  were  free  to  hunt. 

Then  the  wind  started  to  blow.  It 
started  suddenly  and  was  quite  gusty.  I 
started  to  descend  my  tree,  and  al- 
though there  were  still  a few  minutes 
of  legal  shooting  time  left,  it  was  get- 
ting dark  quickly. 

About  200  yards  away  — Kristy’s 
evening  — and  season,  was  ending  on 
a slightly  different  note.  She  was  about 
1 2 feet  up  a split  oak  tree,  watching  a 
trail  leading  to  a couple  of  scrapes  to 
her  left  and  another  scrape  behind  her. 
She,  too,  was  chilled  and  wet,  and 
annoyed  by  the  swaying  trees.  The  rain 
and  the  wind  made  tor  noisy  condi- 
tions. 

She  slowly  scanned  the  woods  to 
her  left,  in  front  and  to  the  right.  As 
she  turned  her  head  back,  she  saw  a 4- 
point  walking  directly  towards  her. 
About  the  same  time  she  saw  the  buck, 
it  stopped.  It  was  only  10  yards  away 
but  standing  behind  some  laurel. 

She  was  caught  sitting  down,  which 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad  if  the  deer 
was  to  her  left.  But  it  wasn’t.  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  buck  was  de- 
scending a hillside  that  placed  him 
only  four  to  six  feet  below  her.  The 
animal  looked  right  at  her. 

I DID  have  chances  at  bucks,  but 
decided  to  wait  for  a nice  rack.  I passed 
up  a love  sick  spike  at  15  yards. 


She  remained  still  and  didn’t  spook  the 
buck,  but  it  wasn’t  convinced  everything 
was  okay,  either.  After  a few  moments  he 
turned  and  angled  away  from  her.  Kristy 
was  certain  that  if  she  stood  up  she  would 
spook  him.  She  tried  twisting  from  the 
waist,  drawing  slowly  with  wet  hands  in  a 
swaying  tree.  The  light  was  failing.  The 
buck  was  threading  its  way  through  patchy 
laurel.  Could  she  find  the  animal  in  the 
bowsight  and  an  opening  in  the  laurel  at 
the  same  time?  Kristy  released  the  string. 

She  saw  the  arrow  sail  under  the  buck’s 
belly.  The  deer  ran  a short  distance  and 
looked  back.  He  still  didn’t  seem  terribly 
frightened,  hut  he  knew  something  was 
definitely  wrong.  Slowly  he  walked  off. 

At  the  same  time,  I walked  towards 
Kristy  and  saw  her  peering  toward  the  hill- 
side. She  was  moving  too  much  to  be  look- 
ing at  a deer.  I suspected  she  had  shot. 

“Did  you  see  one?’’  I asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  quite  curtly. 

“Did  you  get  a shot?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  even  more  curt 
than  before. 
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Laughing,  I asked,  “Did  you  miss  him?” 

“Yes,”  she  responded,  hut  some  of  the 
edge  to  her  voice  was  missing  now. 

“Are  you  sure  you  missed?” 

“I  shot  under  his  belly,”  she  answered 
with  resignation.  “He  was  at  least  a 4- 
point.” 

1 suspected  it  was  the  same  deer  I had 
seen  earlier  in  this  area. 

As  Kristy  lowered  her  how  and  day  pack 
to  me,  I asked  what  had  happened.  And 
her  answer  came  gushing  forth  as  if  flood 
gates  had  opened. 

“What  didn’t  happened?”  she  stam- 
mered. “He  caught  me  sitting  down  — how 
rude  of  him.  I was  shivering  from  the  cold, 
and  the  tree  was  swaying,  and  it  was  get- 
ting dark,  and  he  was  in  that  darn  laurel, 
and  he  wouldn’t  stand  still,  and  with  him 
on  the  hillside  I was  almost  at  eye  level, 
and  he  didn’t  give  me  any  warning  he  was 
coming.  He  was  just  suddenly  there,  10 
yards  away.  I wasn’t  sleeping,  I was  shiver- 


KRISTY'S  EVENING,  and  season, 
was  ending  on  a different  note. 
She  was  12  feet  up  an  oak  tree, 
watching  a trail  leading  to  a 
couple  of  scrapes  to  her  left  and 
another  scrape  behind  her. 

ing  too  much  to  fall  asleep.”  She 
sputtered  on,  “1  shot  under  his 
belly.  I missed  him;  1 just  plain 
missed  him.” 

1 had  to  laugh,  not  at  her  but 
with  her.  I’ve  been  there,  too, 
many  times.  I know  the  frustra- 
tion, the  rush  of  adrenaline,  the 
crush  of  the  disappointment  and 
the  joy  of  just  having  a chance. 
She  smiled  back  at  me,  then 
frowned  and  repeated,  “How 
rude  of  him,  not  to  give  me  a 
warning  he  was  coming.”  And 
we  laughed  some  more. 

By  this  time  it  was  a down- 
pour. In  near  darkness,  we 
picked  our  way  over  the  rocks, 
laughing,  complaining  and  tum- 
bling tor  flashlights  lost  in  our 
daypacks.  Back  at  the  car  we 
peeled  off  our  rain-soaked  clothes  and 
she  again  said,  “How  rude  of  him.” 

1 chuckled  and  said,  “You  weren’t 
going  to  be  nice  to  him,  either.” 

“Yeah,  I know,”  she  replied,  “But  he 
was  my  buck.” 

Soaked,  chilled,  disappointed  and 
laughing,  I suddenly  realized  what  a 
great  archery  season  it  turned  out  to 
he  after  all. 

Postscript: 

On  the  opening  day  of  buck  sea- 
son, the  author,  Kristy’s  father,  while 
hunting  in  the  same  area,  shot  a 4- 
point  buck  with  a small  protrusion  that 
didn’t  quite  make  a fifth  point.  They 
feel  certain  it  was  the  same  “rude” 
buck.  Kristy  connected  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  antletless  season.  This  time 
she  had  a warning  as  the  doe  was  in  a 
large  group  of  deer  running  full  speed 
and  making  quite  a racket.  □ 
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A MOURNING  DOVE  streaks  down  a hedgerow  towards  the  woods  with  a 
Cooper’s  hawk  in  hot  pursuit.  Both  birds  blaze  like  meteors  in  the  fiery  light 
of  a simmering  sun,  now  gray  as  they  dip  into  the  folds  of  dusk’s  somber  cloak.  The 
evening  sky  is  washed  pale  orange,  the  distant  hills  blue-violet,  complementary 

colors  — opposites  — like  the  dove  and  the  hawk.  At 
every  turn  opposing  forces  and  contrasting  ele- 
ments are  found  inextricably  woven;  prey 
and  predator,  life  and  death,  a feather 
on  a boulder.  Sometimes  when 
presented  with  any  form  of  du- 
ality, physical  or  otherwise, 
we  place  a greater,  or  dif- 
ferent value,  on  one 
over  the  other.  But 
such  is  human  na- 
ture, and  so  it  is 
>1  '1/  h with  day  and  Its 

toRn,  \ /(U ^ counterpart  — 
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Humans  are  diurnal  creatures  — most  active  in  the  daytime.  Because  of  this 
we  understand  the  night  less,  letting  it  pass  enfolded  in  mystery  as  we  sleep. 
Nature  presses  on,  however,  even  when  the  earth  spins  into  darkness.  At  the 
turnstile  where  light  meets  shadow,  nocturnal  creatures  interchange  with  their 
daytime  counterparts:  the  owl  for  the  hawk,  the  sphinx  moth  tor  the  humming- 
bird, the  bat  for  the  swallow.  The  communities  of  night  are  also  tilled  with 
incongruous  themes  where  opposing  forces  seek  an  abstract  balance  and  quiet 
dramas  unfold  in  unseen  splendor. 

Two  disparate  forms  move  on  fantastic  journeys  across  vast  distances.  The 
first  is  a common  slug  creeping  across  a stretch  of  black-topped  driveway.  The 
clear,  sticky  carpet  on  which  it  glides  will  dry  and  shimmer  like  frost  in  the 
moonlight.  The  slug  is  a true  citizen  of  the  night,  hound  to  the  depths  of  darkness 
as  the  trout  is  to  the  depths  of  a stream.  As  the  slug  nears  the  garden  wall,  its  trek 
across  the  macadam  almost  complete,  1 wonder  if  it  was  traveling  at  top  speed. 
Now,  the  beautifully  striped  and  spotted  mollusk  scales  the  vertical  timbers  of 
the  garden  wall.  Here,  it  will  feed  and  rest.  In  the  northwest  sky  another  journey 
that  began  9,000  years  ago  is  also  rapidly  drawing  to  a spectacular  climax. 

As  the  slug  lays  a silver  trail  across  the  blacktop  a great  comet  leaves  its  own 
silver  trail  of  streaming  gases  across  the  black  void  of  space.  Comet  Hyakutake 
(pronounced  hyah-koo-tah-kay ) speeds  along  at  93,000  mph  on  its  orbit  around 
the  sun.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  comet  to  pass  so  near  since  the  year  1556.  When 
first  discovered  on  January  30,  1996,  by  amateur  Japanese  astronomer  Yuri 
Hyakutake,  it  glowed  feebly  like  another  comet  he  had  discovered  several  weeks 
before.  This  new  comet,  however,  was  headed  directly  towards  the  earth  and 
became  one  of  the  great  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  20th  century. 

Is  the  sojourn  of  the  lowly  slug  no  less  remarkable  than  the  passage  of  the 
dazzling  comet?  Two  forms,  so  unlike  and  so  divergent,  for  a moment  have 


passed  within  the  same  frame  and  into  the  night. 
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It’s  always  a treat  to  see  or  even 
hear  an  owl,  and  when  the  descend- 
ing tremolo  of  a screech  owl  floats  in 
through  an  open  skylight  into  my 
studio  I turn  off  the  drawing  hoard 
light  and  answer  its  next  call.  The 
little  owl  is  in  the  big  silver  maple  out 
hack,  and  for  a while  I continue  re- 
^ turning  the  notes  that  sound  like 
music  from  a child’s  toy  flute.  Finally, 
the  owl  flies  into  the  crabapple  tree 
next  to  the  skylights  and  calls  softly. 
The  beam  from  my  flashlight  shows  it 
to  be  the  red  color  phase  of  my  favor- 
ite owl. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  predicted  that 
owls  would  come  to  live  in  the  abandoned 
ruins  of  enemy  cities  and  wrote,  “The  screech  owl 
shall  also  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a place  of  rest.  There  shall  the  great  owl  make  her 
nest  and  lay,  and  watch  and  gather  under  her  shadow.  . . 

Although  my  studio  has  often  been  described  as  being  in  a state  of  ruin,  especially 
when  working  on  late-night  deadlines,  the  screech  owl  is  always  welcome  here,  to  rest, 
and  talk. 


Without  question,  the  night  belongs  to  the  insects.  Add  to  their  numbers  legions  of 
spiders,  millipedes,  sowbugs  and  centipedes  and  it  is  obvious  why  night  never  sleeps. 
Recently,  I watched  a wildlife  documentary  filmed  at  night  on  the  African  veldt.  It 
portrayed  quite  graphically  the  struggle  for  survival  between  a pride  of  lions  and  packs  of 
hyenas.  But  this  film  paled  in  comparison  to  the  carnage,  savagery  and  beauty  right  in  my 
own  backyard.  It  simply  requires  a closer  look  and  a flashlight. 

I sit  on  the  flower  garden  wall  at  dusk  where  sphinx  moths  dart  and  weave  and  probe 
flowers  only  inches  away,  while  swarms  of  fireflies  — our 
state  insect  — rise  and  blink.  A file  of  ants  disassemble 
a cicada  that  twitches  and  vibrates  as  the  night  crew 
works.  A pair  of  male  stag  beetles  locked  in  battle  fall 
out  of  the  darkness  and  crash  onto  the  deck.  Armor- 
plated  and  formidable  looking  they  continue  to 
wrestle  in  my  palm.  Earlier,  we  watched  a garden 
spider  afix  the  final  sticky  spiral  onto  the  super- 
structure of  her  web.  The  trap  is  perfectly  located 
across  an  insect  flyway  leading  to  a porchlight. 

Unidentified  insect  bodies  wrapped  in  silken 
funeral  shrouds  litter  the  web. 

One  of  my  favorite  sounds  is  the 
rapid,  spirited  braying  of  zebra  stal- 
lions; but  here  in  this  backyard  veldt, 

I think  the  strident  calls  of  the 
katydids  are  every  bit  as  wild. 
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When  a full  moon  winks 
it  means  that  something 
has  passed  in  front  of  it, 
and  in  this  case  it’s  a little 
brown  bat.  The  neigh- 
borhood bats  haven’t  lo- 
cated the  big,  deluxe  bat 
house  strategically  lo- 
cated on  the  side  of 
my  house  yet,  but 
I realize  that  it 
may  take  a 
while  until 
they  do.  I’ll 
gladly  offer 
free  rent  to 
anything  that 

catches  600  mosquitoes  a night.  They’ve  been  erecting  bat  houses  in  Europe  for  70  years 
now  and  it’s  really  catching  on  here. 

I’ve  always  been  fascinated  by  bats  and  have  enjoyed  sketching  their  silhouettes  at 
dusk.  When  I was  a youngster  I started  a bat  club  on  our  street.  It  cost  a nickel  to  join  and 
your  dues  got  you  a big  membership  card  with  the  bat  of  your  choice  drawn  on  the  front. 
We  printed  bat  facts  on  the  back  and  left  a space  to  record  nightly  bat  sightings  under  the 
street  light  in  front  of  each  member’s  house. 

Today,  supporters  of  the  bat  can  join  Bat  Conservation  International,  a non-profit 
organization  with  more  than  14,000  members  worldwide.  BCI  is  dedicated  to  bat 
research,  bat  conservation  and  public  education.  For  more  information  write:  Bat 
Conservation  International,  P.O.  Box  162603,  Austin,  TX  78716.  Or  call:  1 -800-538- 
BATS. 


Once,  many  years  ago,  I worked  the  night  shift  in  a cavernous  steel  mill  shop  where 
train  wheels  were  machined  and  shipped.  The  only  respite  from  the  heat  and  noise  was 
in  a far  comer  where  a small  window  was  broken  out.  The  cool,  sweet  night  air  would  msh 
in  here,  and  from  beyond  I could  hear  choruses  of  crickets.  Stretching  far  out  into  the 
distance  was  a sea  of  rusted  wheels  stacked  in  rows,  five  high.  Sumac,  goldenrod  and 
milkweed  grew  up  in  the  spaces  between  stacks  and  the  whole  thing  was  lit  by  big, 
industrial  lights. 

Waves  of  moths  spiraled  mindlessly  to  these  false 
moons  while  bats  dipped  and  gorged.  One  night, 
right  outside  the  window  I saw  a large,  pale  green 
moth  resting  on  the  hub  of  a locomotive  wheel. 

It  was  a Luna  moth,  often  described  as  our  most 
beautiful  insect.  To  me,  it  was  a gift  from  the 
night,  a spot  of  elegance  in  an  unseemly 
landscape.  I reached  through  the  win- 
dow and  touched  the  edge  of  its  wing. 

No  eagle  sailing  over  crystal  waters  ever 
embodied  more  freedom  than  this  moth 
that  lifted  so  gently  into  the  starry  night. 
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“In  passing  over  the  Mountains,  I met  numbers  of  Persons  & 
Pack  horses  going  in  with  Ginsang  & for  salt  & other  articles  at 
the  Markets  below. 

— George  Washington,  Laurel  Mountains 
ot  Pennsylvania,  12  September  1784. 

Legacy  of  Ginseng  in 
Penn's  Woods 


By  Kim  Derek  Pritts 


Ginseng,  the  mystical  herb  of 
ancient  Chinese  dynasties,  has 
long  been  intertwined  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia history.  Its  valuable  root  has  been 
dug  here  for  centuries,  for  medicinal 
use  here  and  for  export  to  the  Orient. 

Today  it  is  rarely  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  it  is  the  only  Pennsylvania 
plant  with  a regulated  harvest  season. 
Yet  each  autumn  many  men  and 
women  faithfully  gather  ginseng  in  the 
tradition  of  earlier  generations.  But 
the  reclusive  forest  plant  has  an  even 
deeper  link  to  the  history  ot  Penn’s 
Woods  than  just  the  wildcrafting  skills 
handed  down  from  the  early  colonists 
and  native  people  of  the  continent. 

Although  ginseng  was  used  by  Na- 
tive Americans  for  untold  centuries, 
American  ginseng  was  officially  dis- 
covered in  1716  by  a French  Jesuit 
priest  assigned  to  the  Suzanne  Creek 
Mission  near  Montreal,  Canada.  The 
priest.  Father  Joseph  Francois  Lafitau, 
had  read  dispatches  from  another  priest 
in  China,  in  which  the  incredibly  valu- 
able Asian  ginseng  and  its  habitat  were 
described  in  minute  detail.  Realizing 
the  forests  of  North  America  were 
much  like  those  of  northern  China, 
Lafitau  set  out  to  find  an  American 
variety  of  the  man-root  called  ren  hen 


in  China,  and  yin  sam  in  Korea.  What  he 
found  was  a near  replica  of  the  Asian  plant. 
And,  as  he  soon  discovered,  the  dried  roots 
of  the  American  variety  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted in  China. 

Thus  began  an  international  trade  that 
would  go  on  to  incite  a century-long  dig- 
ging spree  throughout  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish colonies  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  American  ginseng  trade  would 
eventually  foment  war,  help  save  the  fledg- 
ling United  States  from  bankruptcy,  make 
a merchant  out  of  native  son  and  trailhlazer 
Daniel  Boone,  and  hurl  wild  American 
ginseng  to  the  brink  of  extinction. 

In  colonial  Pennsylvania,  ginseng  grew 
in  great  abundance  and  was  a valuable 
commodity  for  early  settlers.  Johann  David 
Schoeps,  traveling  in  the  Laurel  Moun- 
tains of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
1783,  wrote  of  meeting  “a  man  who  was 
taking  to  Philadelphia  some  500  pounds  of 
ginseng  roots  & two  horses.  He  hoped  to 
make  a great  profit  because  throughout  the 
(Revolutionary)  war,  little  of  this  article 
was  gathered,  and  it  was  now  demanded  in 
quantity  by  certain  Frenchmen. 

The  French  were  nor  the  only  ones 
interested  in  ginseng.  One  ofWashington’s 
first  acts  as  President  of  the  new  United 
States  of  America  was  to  assign  a consul  to 
China  specifically  to  develop  the  ginseng 
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trade.  Ginseng  was  one  of  the  few  items 
colonial  America  could  produce  that  would 
bring  much  needed  gold  to  the  country. 

Philadelphia  was  destined  to  become  a 
major  player  in  international  ginseng  com- 
merce. The  importance  of  ginseng  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Keystone  State  is  reflected 
in  this  1783  order  placed  with  Philadelphia’s 
Turnbull,  Marmie  & Company:  We  are  in 
want  of  10,000  lb.  Ginseng  ...  we  pray 
your  exertions  to  procure  this  article  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  us. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  colonists  turned 
to  ginseng  harvest  in  order  to  fill  the  world’s 
insatiable  demand  for  the  tiny  dried  tubers. 
In  1787  Daniel  Boone  sailed  up  the  Ohio 
River  from  Kentucky,  enroute  to  Pitts- 
burgh with  15  ton  of  ginseng.  Pittsburgh 
was  the  huh  of  the  ginseng  trade  at  the 
time,  and  tons  of  dried  roots  poured  into 
the  frontier  town  from  surrounding  hills 
and  from  the  inhospitable  northwest  terri- 
tories. From  “Three  Rivers,’’  ginseng  was 
transported  overland  to  Philadelphia  and 
sold  directly  to  exporters. 

Boone  planned  to  make  a small  fortune 
by  striking  out  for  Pittsburgh  and 
shepherding  his  ginseng  through  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Philadelphia.  His  navigation  skills, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  his  ginseng  digging  prowess.  Boone’s 
boat  ran  aground  and  sank  before  making 
port  in  Pittsburgh,  and  much  of  his  cargo 
was  lost.  Undaunted,  Boone  set  out  to 
gather  more  ginseng  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able success  in  the  ginseng  trade  in  later 
years. 

Today,  American  ginseng,  Panax 
quinque folium , is  still  a valuable  commod- 
ity in  Pennsylvania.  Every  county  in  the 
state  lies  within  the  natural  range  of  this 
plant,  and  wildcrafters  harvest  about  $2 
million  worth  of  ginseng  roots  each  year 
from  Penn’s  Woods.  Additionally,  ginseng 
cultivators  are  cropping  up  across  the  state. 

STALK  of  wild  ginseng.  Note  the  three 
prongs  with  five  leaflets  signifying  a 
mature  — and  legal — plant. 


So  what  is  this  plant  that  has  inspired 
people  of  all  sorts  to  comb  our  remote 
wooded  hills  and  valleys  for  nearly 
three  centuries? 

Ginseng  is  an  erect  perennial  plant 
that  rarely  exceeds  24  inches  in  height. 
A forest  dweller,  it  requires  a canopy  of 
shade  that  filters  approximately  78 
percent  of  direct  sunlight.  When  ma- 
ture the  plant  has  three  or  four  com- 
pound leaves  with  each  leaf  contain- 
ing five  leaflets.  The  leaves  are  re- 
ferred to  as  prongs;  thus,  a plant  with 
three  leaves  (and  five  leaflets  on  each 
leaf)  would  be  called  a three-pronger. 
This  is  the  minimum  size  for  harvest  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  unwise  — and  ille- 
gal — to  harvest  small  plants  that  have 
not  yet  reached  maturity  and  produced 
seeds. 

Mature  ginseng  plants  produce  ber- 
ries on  a seed  head  that  rises  from  the 
stalk  between  the  leaves.  Small  green- 
ish-white flowers  bloom  in  early  June, 
and  green  berries  form  throughout  the 
summer.  Each  berry  contains  one  to 
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three  white,  half-moon  shape  seeds 
and  ripens  to  a crimson  color  in  early 
autumn. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  ginseng 
diggers  do  not  harvest  roots  until  the 
seeds  have  ripened  and  can  he  planted 
hack  into  the  wild.  It  has  been  said 
that  only  one  of  every  seven  ginseng 
seeds  planted  will  survive  natural 
predators  and  disease  to  reach  matu- 
rity. Most  ginseng  hunters  recognize 
the  importance  of  planting  many  seeds 
to  replace  the  roots  taken.  In  fact, 
state  law  now  requires  all  wild  seeds  to 
be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parent 
plant.  It  is  illegal  to  remove  ginseng 
seeds  from  the  collection  site  or  use 
wild  ginseng  seeds  to  start  a backyard 
ginseng  garden. 

The  ginseng  root  is  fleshy,  aromatic 
and  spindle-shape,  looking  somewhat 
like  a small,  distorted  carrot.  It  has  a 
mildly  bitter  taste.  The  mature  root  is 
about  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb  and  is 
generally  forked.  Ginseng  diggers  of- 
ten chew  on  a root  while  hiking  the 
hills  in  search  of  wild  plants  because 
they  say  it  gives  them  energy. 

Ginseng  roots  tend  to  branch  into 
odd  shapes  and  may  have  more  than 
one  “tail”  coming  off  the  main  root. 
Each  year,  ginseng  develops  a bud  scar 
atop  the  root.  These  scars  build  a neck 
on  the  root  and  give  the  rootstock  its 


distinctive  human-like  appearance.  Addi- 
tionally the  bud  scars  reveal  the  plant’s  age 
as  each  cup-shape  scar  represents  one  year’s 
growth. 

Intense  competition  for  moisture  and 
nutrients  in  its  woodland  home  makes  gin- 
seng grow  slowly,  but  often  to  a ripe  old  age. 
Ginseng  plants  over  one  hundred  years  of 
age  have  been  reported.  The  roots  are  corky 
in  texture  and  dry  feather-light.  It  takes 
anywhere  from  150  to  300  roots  to  make 
one  pound  when  dried. 

Ginseng  is  enjoying  a surge  of  popular- 
ity in  the  United  States.  It  is  now  used  in  a 
variety  of  items  from  chewing  gum  and 
soda  pop,  to  cosmetics  and  herbal  rem- 
edies. Active  ingredients  in  the  roots  have 
recently  been  isolated  and  are  called 
ginsenosides.  Up  to  23  ginsenosides  can  be 
found  in  wild  Pennsylvania  roots.  Interest- 
ingly, these  ginsenosides  are  classified  as 
both  relaxants  and  stimulants.  American 
ginseng  contains  a higher  ratio  of  relaxants 
to  stimulants  than  its  Asian  cousin,  so  it 
tends  to  give  consumers  a feeling  of  relaxed 
energy.  Although  ginseng  is  said  to  have 
healing  powers  for  many  ailments,  it  is 
most  often  used  as  a general  tonic  in  the 
United  States.  Ginseng  is  not  recognized  as 
a medicinal  agent  by  the  American  medi- 
cal profession. 

In  Asia,  ginseng  has  been  used  as  a 
medicine  for  thousands  of  years.  Nearly  all 
of  the  wild  ginseng  in  Asia  has  been  har- 
vested, and  wild  plants  can  realistically  be 
considered  endangered  there.  Most  Asian 
ginseng  is  now  cultivated.  Both  American 
and  Asian  ginseng  are  considered  to  be 
valuable  medicinal  herbs  and  are  reported 
to  cure  many  ailments,  in  addition  to  being 
used  as  a general  stimulant  and  longevity 
tonic. 

MATURE  ginseng  plants  produce  berries  on 
a seed  head  that  rises  from  the  stalk  between 
the  leaves  and  each  berry  contains  one  to 
three  seeds.  It  is  important  that  diggers  do 
not  harvest  roots  until  the  seeds  have 
ripened  and  can  be  planted  back  into  the 
wild. 
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Ginseng  Regulations 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  ginseng  regulations  reflect  the  restrictions  required  by  the  federal 
mandate.  Violations  of  these  regulations  carry  a fine  of  up  to  $100  for  each  ginseng  plant, 
or  part  thereof,  illegally  taken  or  possessed.  In  addition  to  the  conditions  listed  below,  it 
should  be  noted  that  ginseng  harvest  on  State  Game  Lands  is  not  permitted,  and  landowner 
permission  should  always  be  obtained  before  digging  ginseng  on  any  property. 

Regulations  published  in  25  Pennsylvania  Code: 

1.  A person  may  harvest  ginseng  August  1 through  November  30. 

2.  Only  mature  plants  with  at  least  three  leaves  of  five  leaflets  each  may  be  harvested  and 
only  when  the  seeds  (berries)  are  red. 

3.  Persons  harvesting  ginseng  shall  plant  the  seeds  from  the  plant  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  collection  site. 

4.  A person  may  not  possess  harvested,  green  ginseng  roots  between  April  1 and  August 
1 of  a calendar  year. 

All  Pennsylvania  ginseng  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources.  Heading  the  state’s  ginseng  management  program  and  ginseng 
dealer  licensing  is  the  Native  Plant  Program  Manager,  who  may  he  reached  at  DCNR,  P.O. 
Box  8552,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105'8552. 


Most  American  ginseng  is  consumed 
overseas,  with  Hong  Kong  being  the  largest 
purchaser.  After  arrival  in  Hong  Kong, 
large  lots  of  roots  are  auctioned  to  graders. 
The  graders,  in  turn,  grade  the  roots  and 
sell  them  to  stores.  The  price  for  Pennsyl- 
vania roots  in  the  Orient  is  up  to  10  times 
the  price  paid  to  diggers  here.  The  Asians, 
indeed,  have  a high  regard  for  ginseng’s 
healing  capabilities.  About  99  percent  of 
the  United  States’  production  of  ginseng  is 
exported  to  the  Orient. 

Due  to  ginseng’s  relative  scarcity  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  afforded  federal  protec- 
tion by  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  W ild  Fauna 
and  Flora.  A federal  permit  is  required  for 
international  trade  under  the  treaty,  com- 


monly known  as  CITIES.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  respon- 
sible for  issuing  permits  and  monitor- 
ing ginseng  populations  in  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  USFWS 
requires  states  in  the  natural  range  of 
ginseng  to  establish  an  acceptable  gin- 
seng protection  plan. 

Pennsylvania  has  complied  with 
this  directive  by  establishing  a har- 
vest and  possession  season,  only  al- 
lowing harvest  of  mature  plants,  and 
requiring  diggers  to  plant  all  wild  seeds 
back  into  the  wild.  Like  hunting  or 
fishing  laws,  ginseng  regulations  are 
meant  to  protect  wild  plants  and  make 
sure  ginseng  is  a part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
heritage  for  centuries  to  come.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Ginseng,  by  Kim  Derek  Pritts,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road,  Mechanicsburg,  PA 
1 7055, 1 60  pp.,  $1 6.95  plus  $4.00  shipping  and  handling.  This  book  is  a complete  guide 
to  cultivating  and  using  the  ginseng  root;  it  provides  instructions  on  creating  a garden  in 
the  backyard  or  a woodlot.  Also  included  is  detailed  information  on  how  to  market 
ginseng,  make  the  most  of  its  healing  qualities  and  find  the  root  in  the  wild. 
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1 995  Youth  SPORT 
Essay  Contest  Winners 

“WHAT  I CAN  DO  TODAY  TO  ASSURE  THERE 
WILL  BE  HUNTING  TOMORROW” 


CONTEST  WINNERS  Shawn  Howard,  first  place  senior  division;  Michael  Stubbs,  third 
place  senior  division;  Jonathan  Emiet,  first  place  junior  division;  Christopher  Hartle, 
third  place  junior  division;  Jordan  Metzgar,  second  place  junior  division;  and  Jedediah 
Miller,  second  place  senior  division.  Executive  Director  Don  MadI  and  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Division  Chief  Jim  Filkosky  flank  the  winners. 

Shawn  Howard,  1st  Place 

Senior  Division 

Hunting  is  a timeless  sport  that  joins  man  and  nature.  In  many  families, 

hunting  is  a tradition  and  activity  that  is  passed  from  generation  to  generation. 
Today’s  hunters  must  take  positive  actions  to  assure  that  future  generations  can 
experience  the  thrill  of  the  hunt.  As  a young  hunter,  1 believe  that  it  is  important  for 
me  to  preserve  habitat,  to  promote  conservation  and  to  protect  the  environment. 

To  preserve  hunting  for  future  generations,  it  is  essential  that  all  citizens  support 
actions  to  preserve  habitat  for  wildlife.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  to  assure 
that  commercial  and  residential  growth  and  development  are  strictly  controlled.  I can 
support  this  process  by  encouraging  elected  officials  to  establish  strict  zoning  guide- 
lines, support  funding  for  agricultural  preservation  districts  and  a.ssure  careful  manage- 
ment of  public  lands. 

The  second  way  to  preserve  hunting  for  future  generations  is  to  promote  conserva- 
tion. This  involves  conservation  of  land,  water,  air  and  wildlife  species.  Land  re- 
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sources  are  wasted  hy  indiscriminate  development,  air  and  water  resources  are  ruined 
by  pollution,  and  wildlife  resources  are  depleted  through  faulty  management.  As  a 
hunter,  I can  help  to  assure  hunting  in  the  future  hy  harvesting  wildlife  within  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  Game  Commission.  As  a citizen,  I can  help  nonduinters 
to  understand  that  hunting  is  the  most  effective  way  to  preserve  wildlife  numbers  and 
wildlife  health. 

The  third  way  that  I can  help  to  assure  hunting  in  the  future  is  to  protect  the 
environment.  The  state  and  federal  governments  have  already  enacted  strict  en\-iron' 
mental  regulations.  The  key  to  environmental  protection  is  strong  enforcement  of 
those  guidelines.  As  a citizen-hunter,  I can  help  to  protect  the  environment  hy 
reporting  violations  of  environmental  regulations.  While  this  may  only  represent  one 
voice,  perhaps  my  example  will  show  others  that  they  also  have  a role  in  environmen- 
tal protection.  □ 


jonathan  Emiet,  1st  Place 

Junior  Division 

Even  though  I am  only  14  and  have  hunted  for  only  two  years,  1 can  seriously 
say  that  those  two  seasons  may  have  been  the  best  I ever  experienced.  Being  with 
friends  and  family  in  this  great  land  is  spectacular  and  I want  to  preserve  it  for  the 
hunters  of  the  future,  perhaps  my  children  or  my  brother’s  children,  hut  mainly 
everyone. 

The  simple  act  of  picking  up  garbage  from  nature  or  from  the  side  of  the  road 
could  help  drastically  to  improve  the  state  of  our  hunting  land  and  its  natural  beauty. 
Following  regulations  and  laws  passed  to  protect  the  populations  of  our  wildlife  can 
also  have  an  effect  on  preserving  the  hunting  of  tomorrow.  Supporting  the  Game 
Commission,  however,  1 can,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  ensure  many  more  hours  of 
enjoyment  for  young  and  old  alike.  The  simple  act  of  teaching  a nonhunter  friend  or 
relative  about  hunting  and  what  it  can  do  for  the  well-being  of  our  resources,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  terrible  thing  they  depict  it  as,  could  help  them  realize  the  importance  of 
preserving  our  limited  resources  through  regulated  hunting.  Also  important  is 
showing  respect  to  the  nonhunters  by  transporting  game  unnoticeably,  and  respecting 
the  landowners  who  request  that  you  don’t  hunt  on  their  land.  Showing  good  conduct 
in  the  field  and  being  humble,  perhaps  just  by  sharing  game  with  the  less  fortunate, 
can  help  preserve  the  hunting  of  tomorrow. 

The  idea  of  hunting  brings  a thrill  to  me.  Waking  up  on  a cool  crisp  morning,  I 
feel  the  warmth  and  joy  of  being  with  friends  and  family.  The  idea  of  losing  the  right 
to  hunt  brings  a chill  to  me.  All  hunters  must  help  preserve  our  privilege,  but  1 must 
help  protect  the  sport  also.  For  if  1 will  not  help,  who  will?  □ 


This  concludes  the  1995  Youth  SPORT  Essay  Contest  but  plans  are  already  underway  for 
the  1996  contest.  Entrants  must  be  Pennsylvania  residents  and  have  successfully  completed 
an  accredited  hunter  education  or  hunter-trapper  education  course  and  possess  a current 
hunting  or  furtakers  license.  Prior  first  place  winners  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  category 
are  not  eligible  to  enter  an  essay  in  that  same  category.  W atch  upcoming  issues  of  Game  News 
for  the  1996  theme  and  entry  details. 
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Bargain  Hunter 

Wayne  — While  manning  our  display 
at  the  local  Sportsman’s  Rendezvous,  I 
heard  only  one  complaint  about  our  pro- 
posed hunting  license  fee  increase.  The 
woman  was,  however,  chastised  by  her  hus- 
band who  reminded  her  that  as  a New 
Jersey  resident,  it  costs  him  more  to  hunt  in 
his  own  state  than  it  does  to  hunt  as  a 
nonresident  here. 

— WCO  Donalp  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 

Exotic 

Philadelphia  — While  patrolling  in  the 
Pennypack  area,  1 came  across  a small  stand 
of  bamboo  growing  in  the  wild. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Lupinsky,  Sr., 
Philadelphia 


No  Shortage  Here 

Clarion  — Last  year  44  bears  were 
taken  by  hunters  here,  20  were  killed  on 
highways  and  2 taken  illegally.  Now,  you’d 
think  calls  about  nuisance  bears  would  be 
down.  Wrong!  By  early  April  I already  had 
eight  calls.  We  need  a good  harvest  this  fall 
just  to  keep  the  population  in  check. 

— WCO  David  Beinhaur,  Knox 


Practice  Makes  Perfect 

Lancaster  — When  Deputy  Bill 
Grooms  visited  the  house  of  a young  man 
who  had  committed  a Game  Law  viola- 
tion, he  was  met  by  the  boy’s  father.  After 
Grooms  explained  the  reason  for  the  visit, 
the  father  admitted  knowing  about  the 
violation,  and  stated  that  he  even  had  a 
friend  call  his  son  on  the  telephone,  pre- 
tending to  be  a “game  warden,”  and  scold 
the  boy  for  what  he  had  done.  Deputy 
Grooms  replied  that  because  the  young 
man  had  had  a practice  run,  then  the  real 
thing  should  go  smoother. 

— WCO  Thomas  P Grohol, 
Elizabethtown 

What  Next? 

Delaware  — I’ve  received  some  strange 
calls  during  my  first  month  here.  The  first 
was  about  a cougar  sighting.  Then  I got  a 
call  about  a black  bear,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a lady  wearing  a black  fur  coat,  waiting 
for  a bus.  Next,  I got  a call  about  a nutria 
living  in  a landowner’s  pond  that  eats  geese. 
— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Media 

“Using  Its  Head” 

Bucks  — Wild  animals  get  themselves 
into  some  unusual  situations  from  time  to 
time.  One  such  animal  was  a young  skunk 
that  got  its  head  stuck  while  searching  for 
a meal  in  the  bottom  of  a discarded  spa- 
ghetti sauce  jar.  The  skunk  struggled  to  get 
free,  but  after  a while  just  lay  still,  unable 
to  maneuver  with  the  added  weight.  I cau- 
tiously tried  to  remove  the  jar,  but  it  was 
too  tight.  As  a last  resort,  I gave  the  skunk 
a tranquilizer  to  relax  it  and  then  was  able 
to  set  it  free. 

— WCO  Christopher  B.  Grudi, 
Quakertown 
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Who  Got  The  Last  Laugh? 

Potter  — WCO  Rick  Larnerd  and  I 
have  been  friends  since  we  graduated  from 
the  training  school.  Although  we  have 
enjoyed  equal  success  turkey  hunting,  my 
turkey  calling  prowess  has  always  been  the 
subject  of  Rick’s  jokes.  I’ve  always  believed 
my  calling  to  be  better  than  Rick  gives  me 
credit  for,  so  I challenged  him  to  go  head- 
to-head  in  a local  calling  contest.  Now, 
modesty  prevents  me  from  telling  who  won 
our  little  competition,  but  if  you  see  Rick, 
just  ask. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
COUDERSPORT 

Urban  Wildlife 

Allegheny  — Buildings,  housing  com- 
plexes, roads  and  more  roads.  Fox,  rabbits, 
songbirds,  wild  turkey,  deer  and  more  deer. 
I am  pleased  to  see  that  even  in  an  urban 
area,  wildlife  is  plentiful.  One’s  first  image 
of  a city  is  skyscrapers  and  concrete  roads. 
I was  amazed  to  find  a network  of  woodlots 
and  parks  that  are  inhabited  by  a multitude 
of  wildlife  here. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Pittsburgh 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

Elk  — All  too  often  things  just  don’t 
work  out  as  planned.  Such  was  the  case 
when  three  deputy  teams  in  vehicles  and  I 
spent  hours  trying  to  intercept  a group 
riding  snowmobiles  illegally  on  game  lands. 
No  matter  how  hard  we  tried,  we  just 
couldn’t  get  in  front  of  the  culprits.  At  dark, 
we  called  off  the  chase  and  met  at  the  park- 
ing lot  gate.  I told  the  deputies  that  with 
our  luck  we’d  pass  the  whole  outfit  a mile 
down  the  road  where  we  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  do  anything  about  it.  We  hadn’t  gone 
200  yards  when  the  last  deputy  in  our  line 
of  vehicles  radioed  saying  that  seven  snow- 
mobiles were  at  the  gate.  Seven  citations 
later,  the  snowmobile  operators  realized 
their  plan  had  a few  holes  in  it  too. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Bodenhorn, 
Ridgway 


Get  Busy 

Lancaster  — There  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  to  establish  those  hunter/ 
landowner  relations  that  could  pay  divi- 
dends in  securing  a place  to  hunt  this  fall. 
Ask  a landowner  if  you  can  clean  up  trash 
from  a roadside  pasture  or  offer  to  do  some 
other  project. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 


“Who’s  Going  To  ‘Unlock’  This  Case?” 

Bradford  — WCO  Rick  Lamerd  told 
his  deputy  to  lock  the  car  before  going  into 
court,  because  he  had  the  evidence  for  the 
hearing  in  his  vehicle.  Rick  had  been  doing 
a good  job  of  being  Perry  Mason,  but  then, 
halfway  through  the  hearing,  he  went  out- 
side to  get  the  evidence  from  his  vehicle 
and  discovered  that,  not  only  had  the  evi- 
dence been  locked  in  the  car,  but  the  keys 
as  well.  Can  you  imagine  Perry  Mason 
saying,  “Ahhh  . . . your  Honor,  do  you  see 
that  box  on  the  back  seat?  Well,  it  contains 
the  evidence.” 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

Practice  What  You  Preach 

Monroe  — While  going  through  trash 
dumped  on  a state  game  lands,  I found  two 
items  that  amazed  me.  One  was  a conser- 
vation magazine  opened  to  an  article  about 
pollution  and  the  other  was  a poem  titled, 
“The  Wonders  of  Nature.” 

— WCO  Dirk  B.  Remensnyder, 
Stroudsburg 
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Quality  Or  Quantity? 

York  — When  I moved  here  from  Cali- 
fornia, sportsmen  told  me  about  the  large 
number  ot  deer  in  the  northern  tier  coun- 
ties, particularly  Potter.  Those  same  indi- 
viduals described  the  lack  of  nice-size  bucks, 
with  spikes  being  predominent.  With  all 
the  recent  emphasis  on  deer  management 
relevant  to  deer  density  numbers, 
biodiversity,  forest  and  habitat  manage- 
ment, 1 was  especially  interested  in  com- 
ments regarding  last  season’s  results,  par- 
ticularly from  local  hunters  who  traveled 
north  to  their  hunting  camps,  as  well  as 
fellow  officers  stationed  in  the  northcentral. 
I’ve  been  amazed  hy  the  number  of  reports 
verifying  nice  bucks  harvested  in  counties 
that,  just  a year  ago,  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing no  deer. 

— WCO  O.C.  Houghton,  Emigsville 

Not  A Good  Uea 

Westmoreland  — Tom  Evans  of  Pitts- 
burgh asked  a rare  question  about  game 
law.  He  hunts  up  north  where  there  are  lots 
of  hack  roads  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  is 
illegal  to  have  a loaded  gun  on  a bicycle.  I 
told  him  it  wasn’t,  hut  we  both  agreed  that 
it  wasn’t  too  smart  for  safety  reasons.  Tom 
is  still  going  to  take  the  bicycle  north  with 
him.  He  says  it  helps  keep  him  in  shape,  but 
he  won’t  carry  a loaded  gun  while  riding 
because  he  wants  to  return  home,  in  at  least 
as  good  a shape  as  when  he  left. 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell,  Mt. 
Pleasant 

Unusual  Visitors 

Somerset  — On  a foggy  evening  hack 
in  March  1 heard  a sound  I had  never  heard 
before.  It  was  near  a reservoir  and  sounded 
like  a cat  howling  followed  hy  a series  of 
putts.  As  I got  close  to  the  water,  I could 
barely  make  out  ducks  swimming  as  though 
lost.  Soon  I realized  they  were  redhead 
ducks.  I was  so  intrigued  that  I watched  and 
listened  for  15  minutes. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Berlin 


Kick  ’Em  When  They’re  Down 

Crawford  — Biologist  John  Dunn  ob- 
served a male  Sichuan  pheasant  attacking 
a roadkilled  male  ringneck  pheasant.  The 
Sichuan  was  standing  on  top  of  the  dead 
ringneck  and  feathers  were  flying  every- 
where. The  bird  was  so  engulfed  on  what  it 
was  doing  that  it  continued  its  attack  while 
John  took  some  photos. 

— WCO  David  L.  Myers,  Linesville 

Old  Habits  Die  Hard 

Wayne  — I was  picking  up  my  fifth  road- 
kill  of  the  morning  when  a pickup  with  two 
occupants  stopped.  The  passenger  rolled 
down  the  window  and  said,  “Where’s  all 
the  deer,  we  didn’t  get  our  bucks  last  year?” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  his  camp  stopped 
hunting  doe  several  years  ago,  to  “bring  the 
bucks  back.”  As  fate  would  have  it,  23  deer 
fed  in  a large  field  nearby.  I pointed  out  the 
herd  and  the  man  responded  with,  “See,  I 
told  you  there  are  too  many  doe.  There  is 
not  one  buck  in  the  hunch.”  1 explained 
that  most  antlered  deer  had  shed  their 
antlers  hy  this  time,  and  that  in  all  prob- 
ability, a good  number  of  the  deer  in  the 
field  were  males.  I went  on  to  tell  him  that 
half  of  the  fawn  crop  each  year  are  male 
deer  and  gave  him  several  copies  of  our 
Wildlife  Note  on  deer.  He  thanked  me  and 
went  on  his  way.  The  task  of  convincing 
some  people  that  our  deer  population  is  in 
excellent  shape  is  not  easy. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 
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Day  At  The  Beach 

I watched  a flock  of  150-200  turkeys 
walk  across  the  frozen  Delaware  River, 
apparently  on  theit  way  to  toost  in  the 
evergreens  on  the  steep  hillside  facing  the 
river.  And  then  later,  1 often  saw  the  birds 
along  the  tiver  flats  where  corn  had  been 
planted.  This  is,  by  far,  the  largest  flock  1 
have  ever  seen,  and  I’m  sure  they  were 
attracted  to  this  location  due  to  the  food 
and  cover.  It  reminded  me  of  a college 
spring  break  at  Daytona. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutnufski,  Dam- 
ascus 

Happy  Ending 

Venango  — We  recently  released  an 
eagle  that  was  shot  last  fall.  The  hard  work 
of  rehabilitator  Sue  Dearment,  and  coop- 
eration from  several  Game  Commission 
employees,  allowed  the  bird  to  be  released 
along  the  Allegheny  River  where  it  had 
been  injured. 

— WCO  Leon/\kd  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


IVe  Seen  Deer  Drives  But  . . . 

Potter  — A man  told  me  while  hunt- 
ing last  fall  he  saw  a huntet  run  from  a 
woodlot  and  flop  into  a ditch  along  a road. 
Inquiring  as  to  what  he  was  doing,  the 
hunter  replied  that  his  friend  was  putting 
on  a drive  for  a gobbler  they  had  just 
spooked.  Gee,  1 wonder  whether  they  got 
the  turkey? 

— WCO  Dave  Stewart,  Austin 


“Welcome.  Now  Get  To  Work” 

Columbia  — A neighbor  stopped  by  to 
welcome  me  into  the  neighborhood  soon 
after  I transferred  into  a new  district.  In  the 
next  sentence,  he  told  me  about  a road- 
killed  deer  that  needed  to  he  picked  up. 

— WCO  John  A.  Moracn,  Numidia 


Where’s  The  Humor? 

Forest  — 1 tried  to  think  of  something 
funny  to  use  as  a Field  Note.  1 thought  about 
how  1 poked  a hole  in  my  waders  with  a 
hook  while  cleaning  a culvert  heavers  had 
plugged,  or  about  how  I dropped  my  sledge 
hammer  in  chest  high  muddy  water  while 
installing  a device  at  another  dam.  Some- 
how these  don’t  seem  to  he  as  funny  unless 
they  happen  to  someone  else. 

— WCO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 

Mystery  Bird 

Luzerne  — A lady  reported  a large  bird 
attacking  people  in  her  backyard.  She  de- 
scribed the  hitd  as  being  goose-like.  An- 
other person  called  reporting  the  bird,  hut 
described  it  as  a hawk-like  bird.  ’When  1 
arrived  1 found  a grebe.  The  bird  evidently 
landed  during  a late  spring  snow  storm  and 
was  unable  to  take  oft.  Before  releasing  the 
grebe  on  open  water  I explained  to  the 
residents  that  the  “monster”  bird  needs  a 
long  running  start  to  take  off. 

— WCO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel,  Bear 
Creek 
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“It’s  In  There” 

A WCO  in  my  district  told  me  his  wife 
was  making  spaghetti,  and  pulled  what  she 
thought  was  a package  of  frozen  meatballs 
from  his  specimen  freezer.  The  poor  lady 
was  shocked,  and  not  real  happy,  to  find 
small  animal  skulls  in  the  package  instead. 

— LMO  K.D.  Hixson,  Lock  Haven 

Lean  And  Mean 

Jefferson  — I talked  to  some  camp  own- 
ers who  told  me  about  two  of  my  deputies 
who  drove  by  their  camp  during  bear  sea- 
son, backed  up,  then  stopped  and  asked 
one  of  the  members  if  they  had  tagged  their 
bear.  Well,  the  bear  the  deputy  was  refer- 
ring to  was  a painted  plywood  cut-out  of  a 
hear  that  the  camp  members  had  hung 
from  a pole  next  to  the  camp  as  a joke.  The 
only  thing  1 can  figure  is  that  because  food 
was  scarce  last  year.  Boh  assumed  hear 
would  be  on  the  thin  side. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Rrookville 

Inc^uisitive 

McKean  — “Why  don’t  birds  get  elec- 
trocuted when  they  land  on  overhead 
wires?”  “Why  do  birds  fly  into  windows?” 
“Dc)  birds  have  tongues?”  “Do  bats  eat 
birds?”  just  a few  of  the  questions  asked  at 
a Cub  Scout  meeting  where  1 was  present- 
ing a bluebird  program. 

— WCO  Len  (Sroshek,  Smethport 


We  Ain’t  Stockin’  ’Em 

Indiana  — I picked  up  a mounted  coy- 
ote from  the  regional  office  to  use  in  a 
display;  it  prompted  many  stares  as  I trans- 
ported it  in  my  vehicle  and,  I suspect,  some 
debate  on  what  it  was  doing  there. 

— WCO  Melvin  A.  Schake,  Homer 
City 

New  District,  New  Glasses? 

Lackawanna  — 1 noticed  a brown  ob- 
ject on  the  road  while  traveling  through 
my  new  district.  I grabbed  my  “roadkill” 
gloves  and  went  to  retrieve  the  animal.  I’m 
happy  to  say  that  I picked  up  my  first  “road- 
killed”  carpet. 

— WCO  Vernon  Perry,  Clarks  Summit 

Pass  It  On  Down 

Susquehanna  — I attended  a meeting 
of  a new  state  organization,  “Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen  For  Youth,  Inc.,”  and  was  im- 
pressed hy  the  dedication  and  the  group’s 
desire  to  see  that  our  outdoor  heritage  is 
preserved  for  future  generations.  Once 
again,  it’s  sportsmen  who  respond  when 
there  is  a challenge  to  our  hunting  and 
outdoor  heritage,  be  it  to  the  resource,  or  to 
the  legitimate  use  of  that  resource. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 

Evident  Results 

We  plowed  many  miles  of  roads  and 
food  plots  on  game  lands  last  winter.  The 
deep  snow  with  its  many  layers  of  crust 
made  it  difficult  for  many  animals  to  travel 
and  find  food.  The  many,  and  variety,  of 
tracks  left  behind  indicated  that  our  work 
was  not  in  vain. 

— LMO  Jim  Deniker,  Sanpy  Lake 

Follow  The  Leader 

As  Hal  and  Alice  Beavers  were  driving 
along  Third  Street  outside  of  Waterford, 
they  passed  an  island  with  a bridge  that 
connected  it  to  the  shore.  Surprisingly, 
they  noticed  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  crossing 
the  bridge  single  file. 

— LMO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 
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Conservation  News 


April  commission  meeting 

canceled 


UNABLE  TO  ASSEMBLE  a quo- 
rum, the  Game  Commission  can- 
celed its  April  meeting.  The  most 
pressing  matter  delayed  was  approval 
of  the  1996-97  seasons  and  bag  limits 
and  the  antlerless  deer  license  alloca- 
tions. At  press  time,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  June  meeting  could  be  held,  and 
that  the  seasons  and  other  actions  put 
on  hold  could  be  approved  at  that 
time. 

This  possibly  unprecedented  posi- 
tion developed  because  replacements 
for  the  two  vacancies  — Ed  Vogue  and 
Edson  Crafts  — had  yet  to  be  ap- 


pointed, and  Commissoner  Roy 
Wagner  was  unable  to  attend  because 
of  health  problems.  This  left  only  five 
acting  commissioners,  one  short  of  the 
six  necessary  to  enact  any  sort  of  offi- 
cial action. 

Because  of  delay,  the  1 996-97  Penri' 
sylvania  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest  had 
to  be  published  with  tentative  seasons 
and  bag  limits.  With  only  three  minor 
exceptions,  these  are  what  was  pro- 
posed in  January  (see  the  March  Game 
News).  Watch  future  issues  of  Game 
News  and  the  local  news  media  for  the 
latest  information. 


PCC  investigations  lead  to  multiple 

charges 


GAME  COMMISSION  officers  have 
filed  over  250  separate  charges  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
as  the  result  of  ongoing  investigations 
into  commercial  exploitation  of  wild- 
life in  Carbon,  Centre,  Lycoming  and 
Union  counties.  Fines  and  restitution 
in  the  cases  could  exceed  $170,000. 

The  investigations  were  carried  out 
to  uncover  commercial  activities  in 
the  illegal  buying  and  selling  of  wild- 
life and  wildlife  parts. 

The  Lycoming  County  case  in- 
volves an  Antes  Fort  deer  processor 
and  his  wife  who  have  been  charged 
with  sale  of  meat  products  (bologna) 
containing  venison.  Citations  filed  by 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  Ronald 
L.  Stout  with  District  Justice  Robert 
Stack  of  Jersey  Shore,  charge  George 


T.  Mayes  of  Box  25,  Antes  Fort,  with 
38  violations  and  fines  of  $19,000.  His 
wife,  Arlene  M.  Mayes,  was  named  in 
26  counts  and  faces  fines  of  $13,000. 

Also  charged  in  the  Antes  Fort  case 
were  John  C.  Biser,  Jersey  Shore,  14 
counts,  $7,000,  and  Walter  J.  Sports, 
Antes  Fort,  14  counts,  $7,000. 

The  investigation  into  the 
Lycoming  County  meat  processor  be- 
gan in  December  of  1994. 

A Spring  Mills  man,  Curtis  T. 
Myers,  has  been  charged  by  WCO 
George  E Mock  with  1 7 counts  of  il- 
legal taking  and  selling  of  deer  and 
deer  parts.  Fines  and  restitution  could 
total  $11,000.  Citations  were  filed 
with  District  Justice  Ronald  Horner  of 
Centre  Hall.  The  charges  resulted 
from  an  investigation  that  began  in 
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November,  1994-  In  one  incident, 
Myers  is  charged  with  killing  a deer  in 
archery  season  with  a rifle.  Other 
charges  deal  with  tagging  violations. 

The  same  investigation  resulted  in 
multiple  charges  (13)  filed  against 
Myers  Brothers  Meats  ot  Spring  Mills. 
These  charges,  also  filed  with  District 
Justice  Horner,  allege  the  illegal  sale 
ot  deer  parts  and  whole  carcasses;  deer 
not  properly  marked  or  tagged;  and  the 
illegal  sale  of  various  meat  products 
containing  venison.  Fines  could  total 
$8,750. 

WCO  Mock  said  the  investiga- 
tions  in  the  Spring  Mills  cases  con- 
tinue and  additicinal  charges  are  pend- 
ing. 

In  Union  County,  Sherwood  E. 
Hackenherg,  Millmont,  was  charged 
hy  WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader  with 
1 3 counts  ot  unlawful  purchase  of  wild- 
life (all  raccoons)  and  unlawful  pos- 
session ot  a live  raccoon.  Charges  were 
tiled  with  Miftlinhurg  District  justice 
Hall  Solomon.  Potential  tines  are 
$1,800. 

In  all  these  cases  WCOs  were  as- 
sisted hy  officers  from  the  Northcen- 
tral  Region  office,  Jersey  Shore,  and 
from  the  PGC’s  Bureau  ot  Law  En- 
forcement, Harri.sburg. 

Culminating  a tive-year  under- 
cover investigation.  Game  Gommis- 
sion  officers  filed  122  charges  against 
1 5 Garbon  County  residents  for  vio- 
lations of  the  state  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code. 

Carbon  County  WCO  Ered 
Merluzzi  filed  71  separate  charges 
against  Antonino  Caruso,  37,  ot  100 
Eloral  Lane,  Lehighton.  The  charges 
include  65  alleged  violations  of  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Gode  and  six  al- 
leged violations  of  the  state  Crimes 
Code  tor  theft  and  criminal  con- 
spiracy. Merluzzi  also  tiled  12  sepa- 
rate charges  against  Ftank  J. 
Passalacqua,  60,  of  Jim  Thorpe,  who 


was  also  served  with  an  arrest  warrant 
hy  ATE  agents  tor  alleged  federal  fire- 
arms violations. 

Other  persons  charged  with  viola- 
tions of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
include:  Raymond  Kihler,  34,  25 
counts;  Brent  Mertz,  25,  12  counts; 
Norman  Sterling,  Jr.,  40,  six  counts; 
Norman  Sterling,  III,  20,  three  counts; 
Randy  Kunkle,  34,  four  counts;  Pat 
Bono,  27,  three  counts;  Giuseppe  P. 
Caruso,  33,  three  counts;  Kimberly  J. 
Caruso,  30,  three  counts;  and  Marvin 
Bogart,  37,  one  count  — all  of 
Lehighton.  Also  charged  were  Kris 
Kunkle,  36,  Palmerton,  eight  counts; 
William  Hydro,  46,  Nesquehoning, 
seven  counts;  and  Mike  Hricik,  20,  Jim 
Thorpe,  four  counts. 

Participating  in  the  arrests  were 
memhers  of  the  State  Police  Organized 
Crime  Strike  Eorce  and  special  agents 
of  the  Eederal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms.  Many  of  the 
charges  involved  unlawful  commercial 
operations,  more  specifically  — kill- 
ing and  selling  wildlife  for  profit.  In- 
vestigators believe  the  violators  may 
have  been  operating  since  the  late 
1980s. 

James  Beard,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  PGC’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, said  fines  could  approach 
$73,000.  According  to  Beard,  several 
of  those  involved  in  wildlife  violations 
are  also  under  investigation  for  pos- 
sible theft  and  possession  of  alleged 
stolen  goods  including  ATVs,  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  firearms. 

Barry  Hamhley,  PGC  Northeast 
Region  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor, 
said  that  in  addition  to  the  wildlife 
fines,  the  Commission  also  intends  to 
seek  civil  damages  exceeding  $32,000. 
Civil  damages  are  funds  returned  to 
the  commonwealth  that  represent  the 
monetary  value  of  wildlife  unlawfully 
taken.  Hamhley  said  the  investigation 
is  continuing. 
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"Pennsylvania 


“PENNSYLVANIA  Whitetails:  Living 
With  Change,”  the  Game 
Commission’s  new  video,  captured 
several  awards  at  the  19th  Interna- 
tional  Wildlife  Lilm  Lestival  held  in 
Missoula,  Montana. 

The  75-minute  video  was  one  ot 
three  finalists  in  the  organization/ 
agency  category.  It  also  earned  merit 
awards  for  presentation  of  biological 
information,  balanced  treatment  of 
controversial  issues,  and  footage. 

About  160  films  and  videos  were 
entered  in  the  international  competi- 
tion, which  draws  media  giants  such 
as  National  Geographic  Television, 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
WNET  (Public  Television).  Produc- 


Whitetails"  captures 
film  festival  awards 

tion  companies  from  as  far  away  as  Tai- 
wan, Australia  and  Germany  at- 
tended. 

The  product  of  more  than  150 
hours  of  videotape  and  two  years  of 
field  and  studio  work,  “Pennsylvania 
Whitetails”  has  sold  more  than  1,000 
copies  since  its  release  in  Pehruary.  It 
has  received  outstanding  reviews  from 
outdoor  writers,  hunters  and  other  na- 
ture enthusiasts. 

The  video  may  he  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797.  Enclose  a 
check  or  money  order  for  $31.75  to 
cover  cost,  state  sales  tax,  postage  and 
handling. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


A FANTASTIC  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  June  12-13, 
wildlife  artist  Dan 
Christ  gives  a presen- 
tation on  Rocky 
Mountain  wildflowers. 

On  June  26-27, 

Middle  Creek  Search  &.  Rescue  con- 
ducts a program  on  tracking  dogs. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  June  15  at  2 
p.m.,  radio  personality  Trapper  John 


will  present  a program  on  dealing  with 
nuisance  wildlife  in  the  home. 

On  June  13,  18,  20  and  27  from  9 - 
11:30  a.m.,  a Junior  Naturalist  Pro- 
gram will  be  conducted.  This  pro- 
gram is  offered  to 
children  nine  to  13 
years  of  age,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Pymatuning 
State  Park  in  conjunction  with  the 
Game  Commission.  Children  must 
attend  all  four  classes  and  registration 
is  required.  Call  the  visitors  center  for 
more  information  (814-683-5545). 

Programs  are  also  free  and  at  the 
Pymatuning  visitors  center  near 
Linesville. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Youth  Field  Day  organization  formed 


THE  FRAMEWORK  tor  a statewide 
youth  field  day  umbrella  organization 
has  been  put  in  place.  Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen  for  Youth,  Inc.,  was  formed 
last  March,  at  a meeting  attended  hy 
75  representatives  of  youth  field  day 
events  from  throughout  the  state. 

Pennsylvania’s  youth  field  day  con- 
cept was  founded  in  1991  when  the 
late  Bob  MacWilliams,  information 
and  education  supervisor  for  the 

Commission  officers 
Twenty 

FIVE  GAME  COMMISSION  wildlife 
conservation  officers  won  places  on 
the  Governor’s  Twenty  for  1995,  an 
honor  for  top  law  enforcement  hand- 
gun marksmen  in  the  state. 

Earning  places  in  police  pistol  com- 
bat competition  were  WCOs  Skip 
Littwin,  Gary  W.  Packard,  Steven  D. 
Bernardi,  Rick  Hixon  and  Charles  J. 
Lincoln.  Littwin  and  Packatd  are  as- 
signed to  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Harrisburg.  Hixon  is  a land 
management  officer  in  the 
Northcentral  Region,  while  Bernardi 
and  Lincoln  are  district  wildlife  con- 
servation officers  in  Snyder  and  Berks 


Northwest  Region,  became  a prime 
player  in  organizing  area  sportsmen’s 
groups  in  a movement  to  encourage 
and  expose  youngsters  to  recreational 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and  the  out- 
doors in  general.  The  idea  proved  to 
he  an  instant  success  and  soon  the 
concept  went  statewide. 

In  1995,  there  were  37  youth  field 
day  programs  held  throughout  the 
commonwealth  involving  nearly 
5,000  youngsters.  The  number  of 
events  will  approach  50  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen  for  Youth  is  to  cootdinate 
ideas  and  programs  and  to  assist  local 
groups  just  getting  started. 

At  its  organizational  meeting  in 
Huntiiagdon  the  group  chose  its  board 
members.  They  are:  Scott  Clapper, 
president;  Dan  Roessner,  vice  presi- 
dent; Rose  Baker,  treasurer;  Scott 
Shindledecker,  secretary;  Boh 
Stephenson,  Tim  Shumar,  Don  Gar- 
ner, Patrick  Beebe  and  Denny 
Michael. 

make  Governor's 


counties,  respectively. 

Littwin’s  average  of  1483.25  x 
83.75  ranked  sixth  among  state  law 
enforcement  officers  and  placed  him 
on  the  Governor’s  Twenty  for  the 
eighth  consecutive  year.  Packard 
ranked  ninth  with  an  average  of 
1474-50  x 82,  placing  him  on  the 
Governor’s  Twenty  for  the  fifth  time. 

Bernardi  ranked  10th,  with  an  av- 
erage of  1472.50  x 81.5.  Hixon  was 
12th  with  an  average  of  1461.25  x 

68.25,  and  Lincoln,  Nth,  1429.75  x 

55.25.  Bernardi,  Hixon  and  Lincoln 
made  the  Governor’s  Twenty  for  the 
second  time. 
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High  schoolers  share  cash  prizes  in 

conservation  contest 


A BERKS  COUNTY  teenager  took 
top  honors  in  an  annual  statewide  con- 
test that  encourages  high  school  stu- 
dents to  become  involved  in  wildlife- 
associated  activities. 

Tara  Plewa,  18,  Honey  Brook,  cap- 
tured first 
place  in  the 
“Wildlife 
Record 
Book  Con- 
test.” She 
placed  third 
in  the  con- 
test in  1995, 
and  is  the 
first  female 
student  to 
win  the 
contest  in  the  more  than  30  years  the 
Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education’s  Bureau  of 
Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation have  been  sponsoring  it.  The 
Twin  Valley  senior,  who  is  the  school’s 
FFA  chapter  president,  will  receive  a 
$125  cash  prize. 

Plewa’s  book  focused  on  her  efforts 
to  measure  changes  in  the  pH  of  rain- 
fall in  her  area  and  monitor  the  health 
of  five  local  creeks  by  analyzing  data 
gleaned  from  water  tests  she  per- 
formed. The  ambitious  senior,  who  will 


begin  pursuing  a forest  science  degree 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  this 
summer,  also  conducted  an  extensive 
survey  of  wildlife  found  on  a 300-acre 
area  comprising  forest,  fields  and  wet- 
lands, and  completed  a census  of  wild- 
life that  used  30  bluebird  boxes  located 
on  the  site. 

Ron  Frederick,  Twin  Valley  High 
School  vocational  agricultural  teacher, 
noted  Plewa  is  a self-motivated  stu- 
dent who  sets  a goal  and  then  dili- 
gently works  to  achieve  it.  “She’s  an 
excellent  student  and  exhibits  leader- 
ship skills.” 

Participants  in  the  contest  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a log  that  documents 
their  wildlife  projects.  The  record 
book  must  include  a daily  diary,  a man- 
agement plan  for  an  area  where  habi- 
tat improvements  will  be  made  for 
wildlife,  and  photos  of  the  project  area. 
When  completed,  the  record  book  is 
submitted  as  the  student’s  entry  in  the 
contest. 

LeAnne  Haycock,  17,  a senior  at 
Shippensburg  High  School 
(Cumberland  County),  took  second 
place  in  the  contest  and  won  $100; 
Adam  Armel,  17,  a junior  at  United 
High  School  (Indiana  County)  from 
New  Florence,  placed  third  and  won 
$75. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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25-Year  Club 

The  Game  Commission  has  long  enjoyed  a tremendous 
spirit  of  dedication  and  commitment  among  its  employees. 
Here  are  the  most  recent  PGC  employees  to  complete  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  service. 


Jerry  Black 
Game  Lands 
Worker 
Lake  Ariel 


William  Shope 
Wildlife  Biologist 
Millerstown 


William  Drake 
Wildlife  Biologist 
Kane 


Not  pictured  are  Timothy  Bowen,  Game  Propagator,  Royersford;  Robert  Cauler,  Game 
Propagator,  Pottstown;  Donald  Dearmitt,  Game  Lands  Worker,  Pleasant  Gap;  John  Dowie, 
Game  Lands  Worker,  Kersey;  Richard  Dunkelberger,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Sunbury;  Bruce 
Guinter,  Game  Farm  Superintendent,  Williamsport;  Elmer  Longenberger,  Game  Farm 
Superintendent,  Williamsport;  Anthony  Parrott,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Portersville;  John 
Scott,  Game  Lands  Worker,  Petersburg;  Andrew  Sember,  Forester,  jersey  Shore. 
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Harold  Rudy 
Game  Lands  Sup. 
Rebersburg 

|i% 

^ '4 

-f  - 

. 

Randy  Shaffer 
Game  Lands  Sup. 
Hyndman 

David  Rrppse 


Arthur  Storey 
Game  Lands 
Worker 
Wellsboro 


Kring  Hess 

Computer  Operations  Sup. 
Newport 


National  service  for  physically  challenged 

sportsmen 


NRA’s  Disabled  Shooting  Services  di- 
vision is  designed  to  help  physically 
challenged  hunters,  wildlife  agencies 
and  everyone  else  interested  in  accom- 
modating such  persons.  The  unit  was 
founded  four  years  ago  to  help  gun  en- 
thusiasts with  physical  disabilities  par- 
ticipate in  hunting  and  shooting. 

Heading  the  Disabled  Shooting 
Services  Division  is  Dave  Baskin,  a 
two-time  U.S.  Paralympic  Shooting 
Team  Coach  (1988  Seoul,  1992 
Barcelona)  and  one  of  only  two  inter- 


national Paralympic  Committee 
Shooting  Section  Technical  Del- 
egates. 

Services  available  range  from  de- 
signing techniques  and  equipment  so 
hunters  may  return  to  the  sport,  to  de- 
veloping shooting  programs  for  physi- 
cal therapists  to  use  in  helping  patients 
recover  from  dehahilitating  injuries. 
Fc")r  more  information  write:  NRA  Dis- 
abled Shooting  Services,  11250 
Waples  Mill  Road,  Fairfax,  VA  22030 
(703-267-1495). 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Comer  by  Don  Lewis  $14.15 

100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  by  joe  Kosack  12.22 

_ PA  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  by  Kathy  &.  Hal  Korber  12.22 

Birds  o/ PennsyliJania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

Ducks  at  a Distance  .94 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


- “Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed 

1993  “Bear  Run”  hy  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 
1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

_ 1987  “Autumn  Challenge"  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches 

1996  Peregrine  $4.72 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  &.  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 


SPORT  Items 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  2.83 

SPORT  Patch  .94 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1996  — Black  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt  $5.50 
1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

. “Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“Summer  Birds"  by  Stephen  Leed  125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  he  made 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  successful  wildlife 
management  agencies  in  North  America,  and 
this  success  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  an  array  of 
unsung  heroes  . . . 


PGC  Volunteers 

By  Willis  A.  Sneath 

Southcentral  Regional  Director 


During  last  year’s  centennial 

celebrations  I was  continually 
reminded  that  the  success  of  the  Game 
Commission  is  largely  due  to  its  vast  array 
of  volunteers.  And  with  the  memory  of  our 
centennial  year  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is 
appropriate  that  special  recognition  he 
given  to  the  thousands  of  individuals  who 
have  volunteered  their  time  and,  in  many 
cases,  incurred  considerable  expense  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

Just  who  are  these  volunteers?  They  are 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  who  have  an 
interest  and  desire  to  become  involved  in 
wildlife  conservation.  Their  occupations 
are  varied,  and  many  use  their  professional 
skills  and  educational  backgrounds  to  as- 
sist the  Game  Commission.  These  volun- 
teers, w'orking  hand-in-hand  with  dedi- 
cated full-time  employees,  have  made  the 
Game  Commission  a national  leader  in 
wildlife  management. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  volunteers 
is  our  hunter-trapper  education  instruc- 
tors. These  individuals  teach  new  hunters 
safe  gun  handling  techniques  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  instill  ethical  values  in 
young  hunters  and  trappers. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  visible  groups 
of  volunteers  are  the  deputy  wildlife  con- 
serv'ation  officers.  Deputies  in  ever>'  county 
of  the  commonwealth  complement  the 


work  offull-time  wildlife  conservation 
officers.  They  are  involved  in  all  facets 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  operations. 
They  conduct  law  enforcment  investi- 
gations and  HTE  courses,  help  in 
signing  up  private  land  in  public  ac- 
cess programs  and  perform  a variety  of 
public  relations  duties.  Most  deputies 
work  full-time  jobs  and  volunteer  ser- 
vice during  their  free  time;  some  even 
arrange  their  vacations  to  work  during 
the  hunting  seasons. 

To  be  a deputy  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer,  a person  must  be  a citizen 
of  the  commonw’ealth,  over  2 1 years  of 
age  and  be  a high  school  graduate  or 
possess  a GED.  Deputy  candidates  must 
pass  an  extensive  written  examination 
that  covers  such  topics  as  natural  his- 
tory, conservation,  law  enforcement, 
English,  history’,  civics  and  arithmetic. 
All  applicants  also  must  undergo  a 
rigid  character  investigation  and  pass 
a rigorous  physical  examination. 

After  completion  of  this  testing 
process,  all  deputy  applicants  must 
complete  nearly  100  hours  of  basic 
training  and  orientation,  including  a 
week  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  and  several  days  of  train- 
ing at  the  region  and  district  level.  All 
new  deputies  are  then  required  to  com- 
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HTE  INSTRUCTOR  CHARLIE  FOX  exemplifies  the 
volunteer  spirit  so  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Charlie  recently  received  the  1995 
"Outstanding  Hunter  Educator  Award,"  from  Game 
Conservation  international,  a Texas-based  hunting  and 
conservation  group.  Shown  here  with  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Chief  Jim  Filkoskyand  Executive  Director  Don 
MadI,  Charlie  has  been  an  HTE  instructor  for  33  years 
and  is  also  an  active  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer 
in  Bradford  County. 


piece  a one-year  probation  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  deputy  may  work  only 
with  a salaried  off  icer  err  another  expe- 
rienced deputy. 

Another  group  of  volunteers  are 
those  who  assist  with  wildlife  surveys. 
Numerous  surveys  are  conducted  each 
year  in  an  effort  to  monitor  and  man- 
age wildlife  populations.  Many  of  these 
surveys  would  not  he  possible  without 
the  assistance  of  volunteers. 

The  Game  Commission  recently 
adopted  a new  program  called  “Volun- 
teers for  Wildlife.”  This  program  func- 
tions similar  to  those  used  hy  other 
agencies,  such  as  “Adopt  a Highway” 
and  “Adopt  a Stream.”  Individuals  and 
sportsmen’s  cluhs  adopt  an  area  on 
game  lands  or  a property  enrolled  in 
one  of  our  public  cooperator  programs, 
and  then  do  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment work  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Game  Commission  representative. 


Another  relatively  new 
group  of  volunteers  is  our 
Project  WILD  facilitators. 
These  volunteers  conduct 
training  sessions  to  help  teach- 
ers and  other  educators  learn 
about  teaching  wildlife  and 
conservation  into  their  cur- 
ricula. ProjectWlLD  is  a na- 
tional interdisciplinary  conser- 
vation and  environmental  edu- 
cation program  emphasizing 
wildlife.  Through  a series  of 
hands-on  activities.  Project 
WILD  encourages  students  to 
learn  about,  and  take  respon- 
sible action  on  behalf  of,  wild- 
life and  the  environment.  Ma- 
terials are  provided  to  educa- 
tors through  practical,  inter- 
active workshops. 

More  than  240  Project  WILD  facilita- 
tors volunteer  their  time  and  expertise  to 
develop  and  conduct  workshops  for  teach- 
ers, youth  programmers,  scout  leaders  and 
others  interested  in  teaching  youngsters 
about  wildlife.  Due  to  their  commitment  to 
wildlife  conservation  and  education,  facili- 
tators have  trained  over  12,000  educators 
throughout  the  state. 

While  some  may  not  think  of  them  as 
such,  we  must  recognize  our  commissioners 
as  administrative  volunteers.  Commission- 
ers are  appointed  hy  the  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Commissioners 
donate  much  of  their  time  to  the  agency  hy 
attending  meetings,  voting  on  regulation 
proposals  and  handling  various  correspon- 
dence. Commissioners  receive  no  salary  or 
wages,  only  reimbursement  for  expenses. 

For  more  information  on  volunteer  pro- 
grams, contact  the  Game  Commission 
headquarters  or  one  of  the  regional  of- 
fices. □ 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Sight  and  hearing,  hy  far,  seem  to  be  our  most  useful 
senses ; the  sense  of  touch  might  fall  somewhere 
toward  the  end  of  the  list  ...  or  does  it? 

Oh  What  a Feeling 


IRAN  my  hand  over  the  sleek  walnut 
stock.  The  wood  was  cool,  but  quickly 
warmed  under  my  palm.  1 gripped  the  bolt 
handle,  the  cold  metal  softened  by  the 
curves.  The  handle  moved  up  smoothly, 
making  a double  click  at  the  top.  In  the 
manner  of  all  who  first  handle  a new  gun,  I 
slid  the  bolt  back,  gliding  it  along  the  metal 
guides.  1 closed  it  and  raised  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder,  settling  the  hardness  of  the  wood 
against  my  cheek.  Then  1 smiled.  “It’s  a 
great  rifle,”  1 said.  “Thanks  for  the  present, 
hon.” 

1 hadn’t  fired  it,  1 hadn’t  taken  any  game 
with  it,  but  the  new  tirearm  made  me 
happy.  It  had  already  brought  me  pleasure, 
through  my  tingertips. 

The  ranking  of  our  senses  hy  impor- 
tance may  list  them,  roughly,  as  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste,  smell  and,  lastly,  touch.  We 
don’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  way  we 
tactilely  experience  the  world  around 
us  ...  or  do  we  ? 

I’m  convinced  we  often  base  our  likes 
and  dislikes,  our  enjoyments  and  disap- 
pointments, on  sensations.  We  may  not  he 
concentrating  on  what  our  sense  ot  touch 
tells  us,  hut  we  do  use  it  to  make  decisions. 
If  the  gun  stock  hadn’t  been  finished  to  a 
satiny  patina,  if  there  had  been  bits  of  grit 
to  mar  the  silky  feel,  I would  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  rifle,  without  ever  hav- 
ing tested  its  shooting  qualities.  I may  not 
have  been  able  to  verbalize  why  I wasn’t 
comfortable  with  the  gun,  but  I would  have 


had  a niggling  feeling  that  all  was  not  right. 
My  fingertips  would  have  spoken  to  me. 

The  feel  of  hunting  clothes,  certain 
hunting  clothes,  against  the  skin  makes 
them  right  or  wrong.  One  of  the  drawbacks 
of  the  move  to  blaze  orange  safety  material, 
not  just  for  a vest,  but  for  pants,  coats  and 
coveralls,  was  that  it  didn’t  have  the  feel  of 
wool.  The  intensity  of  the  color,  it  seemed, 
could  not  he  reproduced  on  the  sheep- 
grown  stuff. 

The  first  fluorescent  orange  vests  I wore 
were  stiff,  unyielding  plastic.  The  later 
weaves  were  better,  but  running  your  hands 
ov'er  the  material,  or  sitting  with  palms  on 
your  pant  legs,  wasn’t  the  same  as  the 
almost-furry  softness  of  wool.  The  quiet- 
ness of  wool  felt  like  something  you  should 
steal  through  the  forest  in,  while  the 
smoother  cloth  scratched,  in  an  alien  way, 
against  brush  and  twigs.  Some  of  us  still  feel 
unhappy  without  our  wool,  although  we 
like  the  safety  advantages  of  a bright  hunt- 
ing outfit.  We’re  experiencing  tactile  dis- 
satisfaction. Others  have  remained  in 
“touch”  with  tradition,  slipping  an  orange 
vest  over  their  red  and  black  wool  plaid. 

Have  you  ever  chosen  a turkey  call 
because  of  the  way  it  fits  and  balances  in 
your  hand?  Or  a how  because  you  liked  the 
feel  of  the  wooden  handle  on  one  model, 
not  the  metal  handle  of  the  other?  Did  you 
recognize  what  had  influenced  your  choice  ? 
Then  you’re  that  fortunate  someone  in 
tune  with  his  senses,  who  knows  what  it  is 
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to  teel  more  intensely  than  most  of  ns.  You 
probably  weighed  what  your  sense  of  touch 
told  you  against  the  more  logical  assess- 
ment  of  how  the  item  would  perform  in  the 
field  — or  maybe  you  just  let  your  finger- 
tips do  the  buying. 

Few  discussions  of  experiences  afield 
include  how  the  day  felt  on  the  skin. 
Granted  that  in  a typical  hunting  season, 
unless  the  weather  warrants  T-shirts  for 
summer  groundhogs,  we  don’t  have  much 
skin  exposed.  But,  oh,  what  the  body  parts 
that  are  in  the  open  air  can  tell  us.  We  can 
swath  the  rest  in  thick  clothing,  hut  what  is 
felt  hy  the  hands  and  on  the  face  can 
determine  if  the  hunting  was  pleasant  or 
painful,  no  matter  what  game  we  might 
have  seen  or  shot. 

Last  year,  while  deer  hunting,  my  com- 
panion and  1 got  caught  in  a blizzard  on  our 
way  to  a stand  to  await  drivers.  Luckily  the 
wind  was  from  behind  us,  and  we  had 
pulled  our  hunting  coat  hoods  up.  Glanc- 
ing at  my  friend  through  the  slanting  white- 


ness, I saw  the  big  snowflakes  had  covered 
his  shoulders  and  back  like  a fuzzy  mantle. 
1 stopped  and  brushed  them  off,  and  he  did 
the  same  for  me,  not  so  much  because  the 
siaow  would  melt  and  soak  through,  hut 
because  it  was  nearly  hiding  our  blaze  or- 
ange safety  color. 

The  wind  shifted  and  dropped,  and  the 
flakes  sifted  down  onto  our  faces,  melting 
on  our  lashes,  nose  and  cheeks.  We  barely 
felt  the  momentary  sting  of  cold,  then  our 
glowing  cheeks  melted  and  evaporated  the 
ice.  My  friend  turned  to  me  and  laughed. 
“What  a great  day  to  he  outside.”  he  said.  I 
stared  at  first,  but  then  saw  that  he  meant 
it.  After  a moment,  tasting  the  snow  on  my 
lips,  I agreed. 

But  when  the  cotton  we  shouldn’t  have 
worn  is  soaked  through,  cold  and  clingy, 
the  wetness  icy  against  our  skin,  a painful 
ache  in  our  chilled  toes,  fingers  and  back, 
we  know  it’s  a miserable  day,  even  if  we’re 
filling  out  a deer  tag.  We’ll  eventually  for- 
get, we  hope,  how  uncomfortable  we  feel 
right  now,  as  another  round  of  shiv- 
ers strikes,  and  remember  only  the 
success  of  the  buck  kill.  It  might  give 
us  a little  delayed  warmth. 

I dislike  wearing  gloves  or  mittens 
when  hunting,  although  1 often  have 
them  on.  I’m  quick  to  peel  them  off 
and  stuff  them  in  a pocket,  however, 
when  the  air  temperature  isn’t  too 
severe.  Bare-handed,  I’ve  discovered 
that  not  only  do  I have  more  control 
over  my  firearm,  unrestricted  access 
to  the  trigger,  hut  that  I also  enjoy 
feeling  my  surroundings. 

I pause  against  a big  oak,  placing 
a hand  against  the  tree  trunk  to  steady 
myself.  The  hark  is  rough.  My  finger- 
tips feel,  without  my  actively  explor- 
ing them,  the  grooves  and  fissures, 

WHEN  A HUNTER  kills  game,  he 
usually  takes  a moment  to  feel,  to 
touch  the  animal.  He  smooths  the 
ruffled,  satiny  feathers  of  a gobbler, 
feeling  the  heat  of  the  body's  fading 
life  emanating  through  to  his  hand. 
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the  dry  resilience.  A piece  chips  away  un- 
der my  nail.  1 move  on,  stopping  against  a 
beech.  I scan  with  my  eyes  for  the  white  of 
a deer’s  tail  or  ears,  and  listen  for  hooves 
crushing  leaves.  I’m  heeding  the  senses 
most  important  to  the  purpose  at  hand,  hut 
all  the  while.  I’m  feeling  the  almost  soapy 
smoothness  of  the  beech  tree’s  hark. 

Or  maybe  I decide  to  sit  for  a while  and 
wait  for  a deer  to  come  to  me.  With  my 
foot,  I brush  the  leaves  away  from  a seat- 
size  spot  on  the  ground.  The  fallen  leaves 
feel  leathery  and  sun-warmed  as  1 move  a 
few  with  my  hand.  I lower  myself,  my  palm 
on  the  bare  earth  feeling  a spongy  coolness. 
When  I withdraw  my  hand,  there’s  a sensa- 
tion of  dampness.  I know  I won’t  be  seated 
long. 

If  a boulder  is  handy,  I might  sit  there.  I 
feel  the  grittiness  of  the  sandstone  to  pass 
the  time  on  stand;  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  rock  belied  by  how  easily  I can  rub  away 
the  grains  from  its  surface.  Unlike  wood,  no 
matter  how  long  my  hand  stays  against  the 
rock  it  feels  cold.  The  boulder  seems  to 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply.  If  I scrape  my 
hand  along  the  stone  a little  too  smartly,  or 
stumble  against  it  and  try  to  catch  myself. 


my  skin  is  scratched  and  red,  and  the  heat 
of  injury  flares.  I know  I’ll  have  a tender 
spot  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  rue  my  sensi- 
tive palm.  But  with  callouses,  1 could  not 
feel  so  well. 

When  a hunter  kills  game,  he  usually 
takes  a moment  to  feel,  to  touch  the  ani- 
mal. He  smooths  the  ruffled,  satiny  feath- 
ers of  the  gobbler,  feeling  the  fire  of  the 
body’s  fading  life  emanating  through  to  his 
hand.  The  deer  hunter  raises  the  buck’s 
head,  admiring  the  antlers  and  holding 
their  hardness  in  his  hand.  Lowering  the 
head,  he  runs  caressing  fingers  along  the 
deer’s  neck  and  body,  feeling  the  sleek  hair. 
Even  the  rabbit  a hunter  retrieves  after  the 
shot  rewards  his  touch  with  a feel  of  silken 
fur. 

I think  the  touching  of  the  game  we  get 
closes  the  hunting  experience.  We  saw  the 
animal  and  reacted  with  the  shot.  But 
sensing  with  the  eyes  does  not  mean  what 
we  see  is  reality.  We’re  too  fooled  by  TV. 
The  physical  connection,  the  testament  of 
truth  that  comes  through  the  palms  and 
fingers,  says  this  happened,  this  is  the  here 
and  now.  It’s  the  difference  between  the 
vicarious  experience  and  being  there.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


What’s  In  A Fencerow? 

Come  walk  a fencerow  and  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the  wildlife  you  see. 


I see  the  largest  member  of  the  squirrel  family,  the eating 

tender  clover  shoots.  A little  farther,  I see  a white  fluffy  tail  scamper  from  the  briers. 

The  cover  protects  the from  predators.  1 am  surprised  to  hear 

a cackle  from  the  most  popular  game  bird  of  the  1960s,  the - 

. In  a nearby  farm  field,  I see  the  largest  upland  game  bird,  the  

. Black-capped , a favorite  songbird,  feed  on  tree 

buds.  A was  well  camouflaged  with  300  white  spots. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Gone  since  the  early  1920s,  this  fascinating 
mammal  can  once  again  be  found  roaming 
remote  forests  and  Pennsylvanians  can  welcome 

the  . . . 

Return  of  the  Fishers 


^<nPHE  LITERATURE  is  wrong.  Fishers 
A.  are  not  ferocious  animals.  They  are 
shy,  secretive  creatures,”  Denise 
Mitcheltree  told  me.  She  should  know.  As 
an  undergraduate  at  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity, she  spent  10  hours  a week  for  two 
semesters  searching  the  scientific  and  popu- 
lar literature  for  information  about  fishers. 

“I  had  never  heard  of  fishers  until  I was 
asked  to  do  the  literature  search,”  she  said. 
Now,  as  a graduate  student,  Mitcheltree  is 
studying  radio-tagged  fishers  released  in  a 
cooperative  reintroduction  project  with 
the  Game  Commission.  Working  under 
the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Tom  Serfass,  (the  prime 
force  behind  the  reintroduction  of  river 
otters  to  the  state),  along  with  Professors 
Robert  P.  Brooks  and  Walter  M.  T zilkowski, 
all  of  Penn  State’s  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, Mitcheltree  spent  a good  portion 
of  every  week  last  spring  and  summer,  driv- 
ing (.)ver  the  forest  roads  in  Sproul  State 
Forest  and  the  Quehanna  Wild  Area,  track- 
ing fishers. 

One  day  last  May  I joined  her.  For  hours 
we  rattled  along  in  an  old  Chevy  Blazer 
equipped  with  a whip  antenna  on  its  roof. 
We  were  in  search  of  two  fishers,  a male  and 
female,  that  had  been  released  two  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Quehanna  Wild  Area.  The 
previous  day  Mitcheltree  had  been  flying 
in  a Bureau  of  Forestry  fire  patrol  plane. 


listening  for  signals.  When  she  picked  them 
up,  the  foresters  immediately  pinpointed 
the  areas  on  a map  and  described  the  habi- 
tat. Her  job  the  day  I accompanied  her  was 
to  verify,  hy  radio,  their  locations  on  the 
ground. 

Before  we  left  Interstate  80  she  switched 
on  the  radio  and  adjusted  her  earphones. 
Afterall,  of  the  40  fishers  that  had  been 
released  by  that  time,  one  male  had  trav- 
eled 50  miles,  so  it  was  possible  to  pick  up 
a signal  many  miles  from  a release  site.  But 
we  drove  more  than  an  hour,  over  progres- 
sively  more  primitive  roads,  before 
Mitcheltree  picked  up  her  first  signal. 

Pulling  to  the  side  of  the  road,  she 
grabbed  the  pieces  of  her  Hancock  direc- 
tional antenna  and  deftly  assembled  them 
as  she  stood  beside  the  Blazer.  Slowly  rotat- 
ing the  antenna  until  she  established  a 
clear  signal  from  the  fisher’s  radio  collar, 
she  read  the  hearing  with  a compass  and 
recorded  it. 

After  two  more  stops,  during  which  she 
also  recorded  the  date,  time  and  weather, 
whether  the  fisher  was  active  or  inactive, 
and  our  location,  she  was  able  to  pinpoint 
the  fisher  location  hy  triangulation.  Point- 
ing to  a steep  hillside  beyond  a stream,  she 
deduced  that  the  animal,  a male,  was 
denned  up  behind  the  hill.  A rocky  slope 
overlooking  a stream  is  ideal  fisher  habitat. 
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Mitcheltree  “found”  the  fe- 
male fisher  the  same  way.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  stops,  she  was 
stationary.  But  on  the  third  stop 
the  steady  signal  that  indicates 
an  inactive  animal  suddenly 
changed  to  a punctuated  signal. 

“She  just  started  moving,” 
Mitcheltree  announced.  Al- 
though fishers  are  most  active  at 
twilight,  they  do  alternate  peri- 
ods of  activity  with  inactivity, 
when  they  rest  in  temporary  dens 
throughout  the  day. 

1 never  did  see  a fisher  that 
day  and  neither  did  Mitcheltree. 

Because  fishers  are  secretive  and 
avoid  humans,  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  study.  Even  though 
Mitcheltree  suspected  that  one 
of  the  collared  females  had  given 
birth  to  kits,  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  finding  out  until  early 
autumn. 

“She  would  either  move  or 
abandon  her  kits,  so  we  don’t 
want  to  disturb  her,”Mitcheltree 
explained.  Many  months  later  1 
learned  from  Serfass  that  all  the 
females  had  slipped  their  collars 
over  the  season  as  they  slimmed  down  after 
their  laboratory  fattening-up  before  release, 
so  they  could  not  verify  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  females  had  had  kits. 

Still,  Mitcheltree  and  Serfass  believe 
that  much  can  be  deduced  about  the  fish- 
ers’ preferred  habitat,  dispersal  and  prey 
species  hy  weekly,  long  distance,  radio 
monitoring  without  disturbing  the  animals. 
As  a result,  Mitcheltree  spent  most  of  her 
field  time  driving  and  listening  to  radio 
static,  sometimes  for  eight  hours  a day.  But 
it  was  worth  it  to  the  brown-eyed,  hrown- 
haired  young  woman  who  had  been  raised 
in  the  country  near  Williamsport. 

As  a child  she  had  always  been  outdoors 
and  working  with  animals.  “No  way  could 
1 stay  inside  performing  an  office  job,”  she 
told  me,  grimacing  a little  when  she  thought 


of  the  time  she  would  have  to  stay  indoors 
and  analyze  her  data  on  a computer.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  also  gets  the  chance  to  hike 
into  rough  country  to  verify  habitat.  And 
on  that  beautiful  May  day,  although  we  did 
not  see  fishers,  we  did  see  several  flocks  of 
turkeys,  as  well  as  a bevy  of  colorful  wild- 
flowers  growing  along  the  roads  and  in  the 
woods.  It  was  a wonderful  time  to  he  abroad 
in  Penn’s  Woods. 

At  that  time  Mitcheltree  was  following 
14  of  the  original  16  radio-collared  fishers. 
The  long-distance  male  wanderer  was  killed 
hy  a car  in  northern  Tioga  County  and 
another  male  had  been  caught  in  a fox  trap 
by  mistake.  But  the  rest  had  survived  and 
stayed  within  20  miles  of  their  release  sites, 
a heartening  sign  that  they  were  establish- 
ing territories  and  settling  in. 
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Most  fishers  disappeared  from  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  unregulated  trapping  for 
their  luxuriant,  dark  brown  fur  and  habitat 
loss  when  the  forests  were  clearcut  and 
burned  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  The  last  known  Penn- 
sylvania fisher  was  trapped  in  Holtwood, 
Lancaster  County,  in  1921.  According  to 
Hamilton  and  Whitaker,  Jr.,  though,  in 
Mammals  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  Earl 
L.  Poole  found  tracks  of  a fisher  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in 
Berks  County  during 
the  winter  of  1931. 

Fishers  are  the 
quintessential  big 
woods  animals.  They 
thrive  in  large  ex- 
panses of  mixed 
hardwood  and  coni- 
fer forests  with  a 
dense  understory  and 
plenty  of  fallen  logs 
for  cover.  Like  other 
members  of  the  weasel 
family,  they  climb  trees. 

They’re  persistent  hunters, 
poking  their  heads  into  every 
available  nook  and  cranny,  looking  for 
chipmunks,  mice,  shrews,  voles  and  squir- 
rels. Being  omnivores,  they  also  eat  wild 
seeds  and  fruits,  and  they  may  take  a small 
numherofbirds(mainly  blue  jays  and  ruffed 
grouse). 

But  they  are  most  famous  for  their  por- 
cupine-killing prowess.  Quick  on  their  feet, 
they  attack  porcupines  head  on,  circling 
and  lunging  at  the  creatures  and  biting 
their  faces  until  they  exhaust  and  hurt 
them.  Then  they  flip  them  on  their  hacks 
and  attack  their  unprotected  throats  and 
bellies,  judging  from  the  eight  roadkilled 
porcupines  Mitcheltree  and  I counted  dur- 
ing our  outing,  the  fishers  should  have  no 
trouble  finding  plenty  of  food. 

According  to  a recent  study  in  Maine  — 
the  state  with  the  largest  fisher  population 
in  the  eastern  United  States  — adult  male 
fishers  have  a home  range  ol  12  square 


miles;  females  make  do  with  six.  Studies  in 
other  states,  though,  suggest  a home  range 
as  large  as  20  square  miles  for  males. 

Both  sexes  establish  and  defend  their 
territories  from  others  of  their  sex,  but  male 
and  female  territories  overlap,  a process 
known  as  intrasexual  territoriality.  Fishers 
live  in  all  forest  types,  although  they  avoid 
large  openings  such  as  new  clearcuts  and 
farm  fields. 

Both  sexes  are  loners  most  of  their  lives, 
hut  a female  fisher  seeks  a male  in 
March  or  April  and  mates  a few 
days  after  having  her  kits.  Fer- 
tilized  eggs  float  freely  in 
the  female’s  uterus  for  al- 
most 200  days  before 
implanting  in  the 
uterine  wall,  a pro- 
cess known  as  de- 
layed implanta- 
tion. From  then 
on  the  embryos 
develop  rapidly, 
and  5 1 weeks  af- 
ter mating,  the  fe- 
male gives  birth  to  between  one  and 
four  kits. 

The  Maine  study  found  that  not  all 
female  fishers  were  bred  or  raised  kits,  and 
that  an  average  of  2.2  kits  survived  in  a 
litter.  Born  blind  and  helpless,  they  grow 
slowly,  not  opening  their  eyes  until  49  days 
of  age.  They  are  weaned  at  four  months  and 
stay  with  the  female  until  the  tall,  when 
they  leave  to  establish  their  own  territor- 
ies. 

Described  by  one  trapper  as  “a  large 
weasel  that  looks  like  a short-legged  black 
fox,”  the  largest  males  range  from  6 to  12 
pounds,  females  from  4 to  7.  From  their 
noses  to  the  tips  of  their  long,  bushy  tails, 
male  fishers  measure  from  36  to  48  inches. 
Females  ate  30  to  36  inches  long.  They  are 
also  darker  than  males,  sometimes  almost 
coal  black.  Males  are  more  brown,  often 
with  lighter  hairs  around  their  shoulders 
and  faces.  Occasionally  both  sexes  have 
white  patches  on  their  necks  and  throats. 
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Known  colloquially  as  “black  cats”  be- 
cause of  their  catlike  movements,  fishers 
have  been  mistaken  for  black  panthers.  No 
one  knows  why  they  were  named  “fishers,” 
they  do  not  fish  for  their  food.  The  best 
guess  is  that  they  were  originally  mistaken 
for  their  close  relative,  the  otter,  especially 
because  they  are  also  excellent  swimmers. 
In  fact,  three  of  the  released  radio-collared 
fishers  promptly  swam  across  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  which 
researchers  had  thought  would  form  a natu- 
ral barrier  for  them. 

Mitcheltree,  who  has  spent  more  time 
with  fishers  than  just  about  anybody,  says 
they  have  “mammal  charisma.”  It  is  she 
who  feeds  and  waters  the  captive  fishers 
daily  until  they  are  released.  As  a consola- 
tion prize  for  not  seeing  any  fishers  during 
our  search,  she  took  me  to  the  lab  and  fed 
two  that  had  been  in  captivity  since  De- 
cember because  of  slight  injuries  incurred 
during  the  live-trapping  process  by  trap- 
pers in  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  the 
states  that  had  supplied  fishers  for  the 
project.  The  fishers  were  in  tubes  attached 
to  their  cages  and  there  they  stayed.  The 
mammals  protested  my  presence  with  a 
series  of  vocalizations.  Clearly  they  were 


wild  animals  determined  to  stay  wild  and, 
incidentally,  were  soon  to  be  released. 

So  1 never  did  see  a fisher  that  day  in 
May,  but  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1 headed 
along  the  top  of  our  own  Laurel  Ridge  and 
then  detoured  on  to  Lady  Slipper  Trail,  a 
remote,  densely  wooded  area,  mostly  sec- 
ond growth  hardwoods,  above  our  stream. 
As  1 descended  the  trail,  1 caught  a rear  end 
view  of  a medium-size  black  animal  with 
short  legs  and  a bushy  tail  as  it  suddenly 
leaped  from  a low  tree  limb  and  disap- 
peared into  the  underbrush  without  a sound. 

Could  it  have  been  a fisher?  At  home  1 
checked  the  Pennsylvania  map  to  find  out 
the  distance  the  latest  release  site  for  fish- 
ers was  from  our  home.  As  the  crow  flies,  it 
was  40  miles.  Using  mostly  forested  corri- 
dors, a fisher  would  still  have  had  to  cross 
numerous  roads,  including  Interstate  80, 
and  several  valleys  to  reach  our  mountain. 
Barely  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  I 
decided,  and  did  not  mark  down  “fisher”  on 
our  mammal  list  for  the  property. 

But  even  if  it  wasn’t  a fisher,  it  was 
exciting  to  know  that  it  could  have  been,  a 
sighting  not  even  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility before  December  1995  when  the 
first  releases  occurred.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Records  Of  North  American  Whitetail  Deer,  3rd  Edition,  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  250  Station  Drive,  Missoula,  MT  59801,  448  pp.,  $18.95  plus  $4.25  shipping  & 
handling.  The  4,000  accepted  whitetail  and  Coues'  trophies  listed  within  this  popular 
records  book  are  sorted  by  state  or  province  and  then  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest.  The 
book  includes  more  than  150  photographs  of  record-class  whitetail  trophies.  First  time 
whitetail  listings  for  Delaware,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  and  31  new  typical  and 
non-typical  whitetail  and  Coues'  deer  entries  are  declared  for  the  first  time  in  this  softbound 
book,  designed  to  fit  into  a backpack.  The  score  chart  of  the  new  World's  Record  typical 
whitetail  from  Canada  is  reproduced,  along  with  the  score  chart  of  the  largest  non-typical 
whitetail  taken  in  the  last  three  years.  The  book  offers  a fascinating  comparison  of  statistics 
and  photographs  of  the  most  popular  and  elusive  North  American  big  game  animal. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Sometimes  overlooked  in  importance  as  far  as  archery 
equipment  is  concerned,  quivers,  whether  designed  for 
the  target  shooter  or  bowhunter,  are  not  just  . . . 

Places  For  Points 


Has  IT  ever  occurred  to  you  that  when 
it  comes  to  equipment,  it  takes  only 
one  each  to  he  a tullTledged  archer?  There 
is  but  one  exception  — arrows. 

Oh,  nitpickers  might  point  out  that  you 
need  two  string  silencers,  say,  but  they 
aren’t  essential.  And  sure,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
carry  extras  such  as  a shot-in  string,  spare 
heads,  and  some  Allen  wrenches.  A con- 
tainer ol  such  almost  always  goes  with  me. 

But,  getting  hack  to  basics,  you  need 
only  one  how  and  one  string.  Depending 
upon  how  you  are  built  and  how  you  hold 
your  bow,  you  may  need  some  sort  ot  linger 
protection  and  possibly  an  arm  guard.  There 
is  a host  ot  non-essential  gadgets  that  come 


one  to  a package.  But  you  need  arrows, 
plural,  and  a place  to  put  them  — a quiver. 

Quiver  comes  from  the  Anglo-French, 
quiveir,  meaning  a case  for  holding  arrows. 

The  archer  usually  starts  with  a dozen 
arrows  — six  for  targets  and  six  for  hunting. 
And  before  long  those  not  lost  or  broken 
are  the  wrong  length  or  of  the  wrong  spine. 
He  buys  more,  beginning  an  endless  accu- 
mulation of  useless  shafts.  Or,  he  blames 
the  bow  and  buys  a new  one  with  arrows  to 
match  (ostensibly  to  overcome  the  bad 
advice  the  first  salesman  provided).  In  any 
event,  he  still  has  those  original  arrows. 

The  more  active  an  archer  is,  the  more 
likely  he  will  need  places  to  store  arrows. 
The  box  arrows  come  in  makes  a good 
receptacle.  And  a closet  provides  a practi- 
cal storage  area. 

This  column  gives  me  an  excuse  to 
collect  arrows,  and  I have  several  hundred, 
from  old  woods  to  (unused)  graphite  el- 
ephant shafts.  I do  try  to  keep  up  on  devel- 
opments, and  when  it  comes  to  arrows, 
some  changes  have  developed  faster  than  I 
could  break,  bend  or  lose  all  the  old  ones. 
One  end  ot  my  basement  is  mostly  one  big 
quiver,  where  my  collection  awaits  poster- 
ity or  another  depression. 

In  the  earliest  uses  of  the  how  and  arrow, 

HUNTING  ARROWS  were  traditionally 
carried  in  over-the-shoulder  quivers,  but 
removing  an  arrow  was  difficult,  particularly 
when  multi-bladed  broadheads  became 
popular. 
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at  least  1 0,000  years  ago,  rock  shelter  paint- 
ings  in  Europe  indicate  that  archers  then 
carried  spares  in  the  bow  hand.  This  some- 
what limited  their  ability  for  a follow-up 
shot  in  the  event  they  missed  or  merely 
wounded  an  animal.  It  could  be  even  more 
discomforting  if  the  quarry  was  Homo  sapi' 
ens,  equally  armed. 

In  more  recent  times,  some  American 
Indians  carried  extra  arrows  in  the  hand 
that  held  the  bow.  Others  developed  quiv- 
ers, mostly  from  animal  hides,  such  as  ot- 
ters, that  conformed  to  the  desired  shape  to 
hold  arrows. 

Some  aboriginies  still  carry  spare  arrows 
in  their  bow  hands.  However,  since  most  of 
these  have  poisonous  points,  there  is  no 
need  to  carry  many  extra  arrows.  As  with 
some  ancient  archers,  there  are  sometimes 
arrow  bearers  to  carry  extra  shafts.  Old 
drawings  don’t  shed  too  much  light  on  the 
matter.  Often  a group  will  be  shown,  each 
with  one  arrow  on  his  bow,  but  no  visible 
spares. 

Ancient  Egyptians  are  credited  with  the 
first  quivers,  which  held  large  numbers  of 
arrows  in  their  war  chariots. 

Asiatics,  who  combined  horsemanship 


with  atchery  long  before  the  time  of  Christ 
developed  quivers  to  increase  their  poten- 
tial killing  power. 

A true  bowman  who  lived  much  off  the 
land  in  England  during  the  12th  centuty 
might  have  carried  two  leather  quivers  on 
his  back.  There  is  mention  of  wooden  quiv- 
ers in  use  at  least  as  early  as  the  16th 
century. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  clues  to  the 
impottance  of  the  quiver  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  Mongols  undet  Genghis  Kahn.  His 
warriors  carried  60  arrows  each  and  could 
shoot  with  deadly  accuracy  from  horse- 
back. Although  at  least  thitd  in  impor- 
tance after  the  bow  and  arrow,  it  seems  that 
the  quiver’s  capacity  had  much  to  do  with 
the  Mongols’  overall  success.  It  wasn’t  easy 
to  recover  spent  arrows  from  horseback. 

There  is  frequent  mention,  and  some 
drawings,  of  archers  who  simply  slipped 
arrows  under  the  belt  or  sash  used  to  hold 
down  a j acket  or  upper  garment.  Inj  ury  and 
loss  of  arrows  must  have  been  common. 

So  far,  I have  taken  a passive  approach 
to  arrows  as  an  assortment  of  missies  that 
deserve  a proper  place  for  whatever  fate 
and  needs  are  demanded  of  them.  Our 
immediate  concern,  however,  is  with  the 
number  of  arrows  we  want  to  carry  for  the 
next  atchery  activity  we  have  in  mind. 
There  may  be  the  rare  archery  game  wherein 
only  one  arrow  is  permitted,  hut  more  than 
one  is  the  norm.  Where  to  put  these  projec- 
tiles presents  a major  challenge. 

In  today’s  use  of  the  quivet,  to  contain 
and  yet  make  available  as  needed  those 
sometimes  pesky  pointed  shafts,  several 
factors  must  be  considered.  Eirst,  is  it  to  be 
practice?  If  so,  indoors  or  outdoors? 

The  simplest  quiver  is  no  more  than  a 
stout  wite  with  one  end  bent  into  a circle 
and  the  other  kept  straight  to  stick  into  the 

SIDE,  OR  BELT,  QUIVERS  come  in  many 
configurations  and  are  usually  preferred  by 
target  archers.  Belt  attachment  holds  the 
quiver  at  a forward  angle,  placing  the 
nocked  end  of  the  arrows  where  they  can 
easily  be  grasped  for  the  next  shot. 
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ground,  such  as  the  Cajun  ground  quiver. 
In  response  to  the  need  for  a simple  por- 
table quiver  for  carrying  arrows  on  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  target  ranges, 
Bloomshurg  native  Stan  W illiams  designed 
a metal  stand  with  a triangular  base.  An 
attached  metal  cup  holds  eight  arrows  and 
a fingerhold  handle  provides  easy  mobility. 

Most  popular  for  target  shooting  is  the 
side  quiver.  One  of  the  first  to  appear  was 
an  uncomplicated  leather  or  vinyl  tube 
capable  of  holding  a half-dozen  or  so  target 
arrows.  It  had  a simple  belt  loop  as  a fas- 
tener. Seldom  seen  anymore,  its  drawback 
is  that  it  hangs  straight  down,  making  it  a 
hit  awkward  to  withdraw  arrows. 

This  was  followed  by  a series  of  side 
quivers  with  belt  attachments  to  hold  the 
quiver  at  about  a 30-degree  forward  angle, 
placing  the  nocked  end  of  the  arrows  where 
they  can  he  easily  grasped  tor  the  next  shot. 
Some  provide  metal  or  composition  clips 
to  keep  arrows  separated,  yet  easy  to  grasp 
without  taking  your  eyes  off  the  target. 
Separate  compartments  provide  space  for 
extra  or  damaged  arrows.  This  type  of  quiver 
is  especially  useful  on  field  courses,  where  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  immediate 
replacements  in  the  event  spare  arrows  are 
needed. 

These  side  quivers  were  further  en- 
hanced so  they  could  carry  score  cards, 
pencils,  hand  towels,  powder  and  other 


extras.  This  convenience  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  warm  months  when  mini- 
mum attire  reduces  pocket  room. 

Three  ofNeet  side  quivers  provide  space 
for  everything  but  a lawn  chair,  including 
arrow  tubes,  which  keep  shafts  and  fletching 
from  being  crowded  in  a single  pocket. 
These  tubes  are  preferred  hy  those  shooting 
carbon  arrows.  In  the  same  class  is  the  Peak 
to  Peak  Amigo  and  the  Renegade  quivers. 

Quiver  needs  change  considerably  when 
it  comes  to  hunting  purposes.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  quiet  in  both  carrying  and  re- 
moving arrows.  Furthermore,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  protect  hroadheads  from 
each  other,  the  quiver,  and  from  any  for- 
eign objects  such  as  brush  or  tree  limbs. 
Paramount,  perhaps,  is  that  we  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  other  equipment  from 
sharp  hroadheads.  Finally,  we  need  to  he 
able  to  remove  an  arrow  and  place  it  on  the 
bowstring  with  a minimum  of  movement. 
This  is  a rather  tall  order,  one  that  has  been 
solved  in  several  ways. 

Historically  and  traditionally,  hunting 
arrows  were  carried  in  over-the-shoulder 
quivers  of  leather  or  small  animal  skins. 
They  met  the  test  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
American  Indian.  And,  they  were  reason- 
ably quiet  because  the  arrows  were  gener- 
ally jammed  together  in  the  lower  half. 
Extricating  one,  however,  was  an  exercise 
in  gymnastics,  particularly  when  multi- 
hladed  hroadheads  became 
popular  and  caught  on  each 
other  when  being  removed. 
For  this  reason,  archers  of- 
ten leaned  a couple  of  ar- 
rows against  the  nearest 
bush  or  tree  trunk  when  on 

STEVE  REICHART,  Sinking 
Spring,  and  Todd  Long, 
Wernersville,  show  the 
result  of  well-matched 
equipment.  Bow  quivers  are 
quiet,  protect  hroadheads 
and  reduce  hand  movement 
when  removing  an  arrow  to 
place  on  the  bow. 
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stand,  where  they’d  be  handy  tor  a second 
shot.  Romance  aside,  hack  quivers  were 
impractical,  although  they  were  quite  popu- 
lar in  early  bowhunting  of  this  era. 

Side  or  hip  quivers  that  gripped  arrows 
individually  were  fairly 
practical,  although  they 
were  troublesome  be- 
cause arrows  caught 
when  moving  through 
brush  when  still  hunting 
or  driving.  They  have 
had  a resurgence  in  popu- 
larity among  treestand 
hunters,  though,  because 
they  can  be  hung  within 
arm’s  reach  or  fastened 
to  the  treestand  itself. 

Chuck  Adams,  whose 
hunting  success  may  be 
unsurpassed,  advocates  a 
hip  quiver  that  tilts  rear- 
ward. This  lessens  the  likelihood  that  the 
fletched  ends  will  get  hung  up  on  brush,  but 
1 suspect  most  of  Adams’  hunting  takes 
place  in  open  areas  of  the  West. 

The  least  expensive  approach  is  a simple 
quiver  that  holds  a few  arrows,  and  that  can 
be  inserted  into  a rear  pocket.  However,  it 
has  limitations  determined  by  outer  ap- 
parel and  the  weather.  One  shortcoming  of 
all  side  or  hip  quivers  is  that  rain  or  even 
heavy  dew  can  cause  moisture  to  collect  in 


the  head  retainer.  Another  is  complete 
lack  of  protection  tor  feather  fletching. 

By  far  the  most  popular  today  is  the  bow 
quiver.  It  comes  in  many  configurations, 
but  basically  it  is  a receptacle  that  fits  to  the 
riser  of  the  bow.  It  was  the 
brainchild  ot  the  late  Fred 
Bear.  In  1946  he  pat- 
ented a quiver  that  fas- 
tened onto  the  base  of 
the  riser  by  two  clips. 

Some  15  years  later, 
advent  ot  the  compound 
bow  eventually  produced 
a great  variety  ot  bow- 
quivers.  Some  were  eas- 
ily removable  and  could 
be  adapted  to  many  bows. 
Others  were  made  to  fit 
only  one  bow  and  were 
more  or  less  permanent. 
Such  quivers  eliminated 
the  need  for  a separate  piece  of  equipment. 
Propery-  affixed,  they  are  quiet.  Broadheads 
are  protected  and  held  firmly  in  a foam 
base,  while  the  arrow  shafts  are  clipped  to 
a receptacle  that  separates  and  holds  them 
ready.  Best  of  all,  they  reduce  hand  move- 
ment when  removing  an  arrow  from  the 
quiver  to  place  on  the  bow. 

We  may  not  all  do  it  the  same,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  convenient  places  for  arrow 
points.  □ 


The  bow  quiver,  so 
popular  with 
hunters,  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  late 
Fred  Bear.  In  1946, 
he  patented  a quiver 
that  fastened  onto 
the  riser  by  two 
clips . 


Cover  painting  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

THE  EAGER  looking  pups  depicted  on  this  month’s  cover  are  small  now,  but  will  soon 
enough  be  busting  through  thickets  in  search  of  pheasants  and  grouse.  German  shorthair 
pointers  are  good-natured  dogs  that  adapt  as  well  in  the  home  as  they  do  in  the  field.  Shorthairs 
hunt  close  and  are  ideal  for  working  small  pockets  of  cover  so  common  to  Pennsylvania. 
Their  keen  nose  and  stylish  pointing  instinct  makes  them  top  choices  for  shooting  preserve 
operators,  which  says  a lot  about  the  breed’s  capabilities. 


A limited  edition  of  300  signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  month’s  cover,  “Shorthair  Pups,”  is 
available  from  the  artist.  Image  size  is  12  x 16  inches . Overall  size  is  16  x 20’ h.  Price  is  $70  each, 
plus  $7  shipping  and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax  on  total  amount.  Order  from  Marie 
Girio  Brummett,  P.O.  Box  7006,  York,  PA  17404. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


When  choosing  a shotgun  or  rifle  the  beginning  hunter 
has  different  needs  than  someone  who  has  been  at  the 
game  for  awhile.  Here  are  some  thoughts  on  ..  . 


The  Basic  Firearm 


WANTTOBUY  my  IZ-year-olddaugh- 
A.  ter  a gun.  She’ll  he  getting  her  first 
hunting  license  soon,  and  1 want  her  to 
have  a top  quality  outfit.  She  is  not  large 
and  has  never  fired  a gun,”  the  caller  went 
on.  “1  can  pick  up  a used  IZ-gauge 
autoloader  for  about  halt  the  cost  of  a new 
one,  or  a used  ZO-gauge  pump  at  a good 
price.  I’m  leery  of  the  ZO-gauge,  though. 


hecause  it’s  not  a powerful  shell  and  might 
not  handle  all  types  of  small  game  hunting. 
Do  you  agree,  or  do  you  feel  the  ZO-gauge  is 
adequate?” 

“1  don’t  want  to  throw  cold  water  on  a 
good  gun  deal,  hut  starting  with  a shotgun, 
especially  a IZ-gauge  semi-automatic,  is 
not  the  best  way  to  go.  And  as  for  your 
question  about  a ZO-gauge  being  adequate 
for  small  game.  I’ve  used  ZO- 
gauge  guns  for  all  types  of  small 
game  hunting  tor  some  55 
years.  It’s  just  as  powerful  as 
the  IZ'gauge,  it  just  doesn’t 
have  as  large  a shot  charge.  It 
produces  the  same  velocities 
as  the  IZ,  and  is  more  than 
adequate  for  all  types  of  small 
game  hunting.  When  it  comes 
to  shotguns  for  your  daughter, 
I would  recommend  the  ZO- 
gauge  over  the  IZ,  but  not  a 
pump.  And  to  be  perfectly  hon- 
est, 1 don’t  think  a shotgun  of 
any  sort  is  the  way  to  start.” 
“What’s  wrong  with  getting 
a new  hunter  a shotgun,”  he 
responded.  “It  seems  to  me 

LEWIS  feels  that  a .22  rimfire 
helps  new  shooters  overcome 
any  inherent  fears  of  shooting. 
The  rimfire  is  also  a fine 
beginner's  gun  for  the  early 
squirrel  season. 


Helen  Lewis 
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that’s  the  way  to  go,  and  using  an  autoloader 
is  really  no  different  from  other  types  of 
actions.” 

“A  new  hunter,  especially  a young,  in- 
experienced one,  is  better  off  with  a single- 
shot outfit.  An  autoloader  reloads  instantly, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  there’s 
always  the  possibility  of  an  inexperienced 
shooter  forgetting  about  the  chambered 
load  and  accidentally  discharging  the  fire- 
arm. Better  for  teaching  shooting  funda- 
mentals, I feel,  is  a simple,  single-shot  .22 
rimfire.  A .22  rimfire  will  help  new  shoot- 
ers overcome  any  inherent  fears  of  shoot- 
ing a firearm,  and  later  on,  they  will  more 
quickly  adjust  to  the  noise  and  recoil  of 
larger  shells. 

“The  starting  shotgun  also  should  be  a 
single-shot,  and  1 would  recommend  a 20- 
gauge.  H & R offers  the  Topper  Junior 
model  especially  designed  for  smaller  hunt- 
ers. A conventional  shotgun  will  need  stock 
modifications  to  make  it  fit  her,  and  cut- 
ting the  stock  short  enough  to  fit  a small 
hunter  will  detract  from  its  resale  or  trade- 
in  value.  It’s  almost  a sure  het  that  a shot- 
gun designed  for  adult  hunters  would  he 
too  long  and  too  bulky.  In  a sense,  she 
would  he  using  a shotgun  that  wasn’t  de- 
signed for  her  physically.” 

’When  the  conversation  ended  I suspect 
the  caller  was  still  convinced  his  daughter 


YOUNG  HUNTER  is  using  a H & 
R Topper  Youth  model  20- 
gauge.  The  Topper  is  an 
excellent  shotgun  for  the 
youngster  because  it  fits  well, 
and  only  one  shot  can  be  fired 
before  reloading. 

should  start  with  the  1 2-gauge. 
His  reasoning  was  that  she 
would  learn  how  to  handle 
heavy  recoil  right  from  the 
start. 

In  another  case,  a friend’s 
wife  wanted  to  start  hunting 
and  shooting  with  him.  To 
show  her  how  hard  a rifle  kicks, 
he  had  her  fire  his  .300  Win. 
Mag.  It  didn’t  knock  her  down, 
hut  the  bruised  shoulder,  along  with  the 
noise,  ended  her  desire  to  shoot.  I’d  be 
willing  to  het  that  she’d  he  hunting  with 
him  today  if  she’d  have  learned  to  shoot 
with  a rimfire  and  then  fired  several  varmint 
rounds.  There’s  a psychological  side  to 
shooting,  and  the  truth  is,  the  vast  majority 
of  hunters,  myself  included,  have  a built-in 
dislike  for  heavy  recoil. 

When  I operated  a sight-in  range,  I 
learned  first-hand  how  most  shooters  feel 
about  recoil.  In  some  cases,  I suggested 
switching  to  mild  recoiling  cartridges  such 
as  a . 2 5 7 Roberts  or  even  a 6mm . Why  hunt 
with  a rifle  that  is  not  fun  to  shoot? 

My  approach  to  starting  off  with  a single- 
shot is  based  on  common  sense.  There  is 
just  no  way  a person  can  fire  a second  shot 
without  manually  putting  another  round 
in  the  chamber.  The  autoloader  works  al- 
most as  fast  as  the  eye  can  see.  Likewise,  the 
slide  action  can  he  reloaded  quickly,  and 
the  double  barrel  shotgun  is  ready  to  imme- 
diately fire  the  second  round  until  the 
action  is  opened  or  the  safety  worked  manu- 
ally. 

With  a single  shot,  there’s  no  chance  to 
inadvertently  fire  a second  shot.  The  ac- 
tion must  he  opened,  the  empty  case  re- 
moved and  a live  round  dropped  into  the 
chamber.  This  gives  the  new  shooter  time 
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to  make  sure  of  what  he’s  doing.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  single  shot  is  that 
it  teaches  the  inexperienced  hunter  to  take 
more  time  before  firing.  With  repeating 
firearms,  there’s  a tendency  to  fire  quickly 
because  another  round  is  instantly  avail' 
able. 

An  acquaintance  started  his  son  with  a 
holt  action  20'gauge.  Due  to  a broken 
magazine  spring,  it  would  not  operate  in 
the  repeating  mode.  I told  him  for  only  a 
few  dollars  the  spring  could  he  replaced, 
making  it  a 3-shot  repeater.  He  said  he 
would  replace  the  spring  after  his  son  had 
used  it  as  a single  shot  for  a couple  of 
seasons.  Dad  wanted  the  boy  to  have  just 
one  shot  until  he  gained  more  experience, 
and  that’s  good  reasoning. 

Before  a new  or  young  hunter  gets  a 
gun,  he  or  she  should  understand  how  a 
firearm  operates.  Just  knowing  how  to  load 
and  unload  is  not  enough.  The  rifle  or 
shotgun  doesn’t  need  to  be  taken  apart,  but 
the  major  components  should  he  pointed 
out  and  explained  as  to  what  they  do  and 
how  they  tie  in  with  the  other  components. 
This  is  another  reason  for  starting  a new 


REMINGTON  870  Youth  Model  20-gauge 
shotgun  has  a shorter  stock,  which  enables 
smaller  hunters  to  shoulder  the  firearm  and 
swing  through  the  target  in  one  fluid 
motion. 

shooter  off  with  a single  shot. 

Usually,  one  or  two  screws  hold  the 
stock  to  the  barreled  action.  Disassembly 
(field  stripping)  is  simple  and  easy  to  ex- 
plain. Removing  the  bolt  from  the  receiver 
is  relatively  easy.  With  the  single  shot 
rimfire  broken  down  to  the  three  major 
components  — stock,  barreled  action  and 
bolt  — the  beginner  can  instantly  grasp 
how  it  operates.  It’s  also  a good  idea  to  have 
the  new  shooter  assemble  the  parts. 

As  I mentioned,  there’s  an  inherent  fear 
of  recoil,  and  this  is  doubly  true  with  some- 
one who  has  never  shot  a firearm.  This  can 
he  overcome  immediately  by  the  instructor 
firing  a shot  or  two  while  the  beginner 
watches.  This  proves  in  a hurry  that  there 
is  no  shoulder-pounding  recoil  and  the 
noise  level  is  not  deafening.  However,  the 
tiny  rimfire  produces  a noise  level  far  above 
100  decibels.  Ear  damage  can  take  place 
when  noise  levels  are  above  100  decibels. 
It’s  imperative  that  the  shooter  and  all 
bystanders  wear  ear  protection  during  range 
practice. 

A scope,  I feel,  is  another  good  teaching 
aid.  It’s  much  easier  to  teach  a new  shooter 
how  to  aim  if  a scope  is  being  used.  I’m  not 
downgrading  open  sights,  but  the  scope  has 
a single  aiming  point  on  the  same  focal 
plane  as  the  target.  The  eye  can  focus  on 
only  one  obj ect  at  a time.  W ith  open  sights, 
there  are  three  factors;  the  rear  sight,  front 
sight  and  the  target.  The  eye  must  switch 
back  and  forth  among  the  three.  With  a 
properly  adjusted  scope,  everything  is  in 
focus.  In  fact,  the  reticle  should  look  as  if 
it’s  part  of  the  target.  A receiver-type  (peep) 
rear  sight  cuts  the  factors  to  two,  but  it  still 
requires  the  eye  to  switch  back  and  forth 
between  the  front  sight  and  the  target. 

It  is  possible  to  dry-fire  a centerfire  rifle, 
aiming  at  the  target  and  pulling  the  trigger 
on  an  empty  chamber.  Contrary  to  what 
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many  people  still  believe,  this  causes  no 
damage  to  the  firing  pin  or  chamber.  This 
is  not  true  with  rimfires.  W ith  a rimtire,  the 
firing  pin  hits  the  edge  of  the  shell  head 
rim.  The  chamber  area  under  the  rim  acts 
somewhat  like  an  anvil  to  help  detonate 
the  priming  charge.  When  a firing  pin  is 
dropped  on  an  empty  rimtire  chamber,  it 
hits  the  edge  of  the  chamber.  In  time,  this 
damages  the  end  of  the  firing  pin  and  also 
makes  an  indentation  on  the  face  ot  the 
chamber.  Both  of  these  defects  can  cause 
misfires.  Some  rimfire  shooters  use  an  empty 
.22  case  in  the  chamber  to  act  as  a buffer 
between  the  firing  pin  and  the  chamber.  If 
this  method  is  used,  the  buffer  case  should 
be  changed  or  rotated  after  three  or  four 
shots. 

When  live  firing,  use  large  breakable 
(not  glass)  targets,  at  30  yards,  in  front  of  a 
suitable  backstop.  Water-filled  balloons  are 
great.  Fout'inch  2x4s  hanging  on  strings 
swing  dramatically  when  hit.  When  the 
balloon  breaks  or  block  swings,  the  shooter 
knows  instantly  a hit  was  made.  Don’t  put 


up  a bottle  cap  at  7 5 yards  and  expect  a new 
shooter  to  score.  Hitting  the  target,  not  its 
size,  is  what  builds  confidence. 

The  rimfire  is  also  a fine  beginners  gun 
for  the  early  squirrel  season.  Squirrel  hunt- 
ing gives  the  novice  time  to  think  and  get 
adjusted  for  the  shot,  and  using  a rimfire 
requires  him  to  be  especially  patient.  In  a 
sense,  it  conditions  the  young  or  new  hunter 
mentally,  which  pays  off  when  faced  with 
shooting  opportunities  at  other  types  of 
game,  both  big  and  small. 

Learning  shooting  and  hunting  funda- 
mentals with  single  shot  firearms  may  take 
a few  seasons,  but  in  time  the  novice  will 
learn  what  type  of  hunting  gun  appeals  to 
him  and  probably  will  have  grown  enough 
physically  to  he  able  to  use  a standard 
factory  production  model. 

Safety  is  the  paramount  goal  in  hunting 
and  shooting,  and  the  new  hunter  who  has 
a thorough  knowledge  of  how  the  gun 
works,  along  with  actual  hands-on  train- 
ing, will  be  a more  successful  and  safe 
hunter.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Wisconsin  will  receive  a $1.2  million 
grant  to  restore  and  protect  wetlands  in 
the  coastal  area  along  Lake  Michigan 
and  Qreen  Bay.  The  grant  is  from  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation 
Act,  federal  legislation  enacted  to 
promote  partnerships  to  conserve 
wetland  ecosystems,  and  the  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  birds,  fish  and 
wildlife  that  depend  upon  such 
habitats.  Money  from  this  grarU  will  be 
distributed  among  Ducks  Unlimited, 
Pheasants  Forever,  the  USFWS  and  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 


Wyoming  pheasant  hunters  are 
willing  to  pay  extra  to  hunt,  and  they 
believe  management  emphasis  should  he 
on  habitat  rather  than  bird  farms, 
according  to  a survey  conducted  by  the 
Game  and  Fish  Department  and  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  bird  hunters  sampled  were 
willing  to  purchase  a $5  to  $10  special 
stamp  to  hunt  pheasants. 


Legislation  being  debated  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  could  create 
major  policy  and  budgetary  changes  to 
the  conservation  programs  in  the  Farm 
Bill.  The  Conservation  Consolidation 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  and  the 
Agricultural  Resources  Enhancement 
Act  of  1995  contain  provisions  that 
would  seriously  undermine  the  1995 
Farm  Bill’s  conservation  title.  In 
addition,  the  seven  year  Budget 
Reconciliation  hill  would  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  funding  for  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  (CRP)  in  half  by  the 
year  2002. 


An  Asian  fungus  which  researchers 
released  in  the  U.S.  in  1911  and  again  in 
1985  to  control  gypsy  moths  suddenly 
has  reappeared,  spread  and  begun  preying 
on  the  intended  pests.  Scientists  had 
thought  that  the  introduced  fungus, 
Entomophaga  mimaiga,  or  “gypsy 
fungus,”  was  a failure.  Foresters  in 
Pennsylvania  report  that  the  fungus  is 
killing  50  to  80  percent  of  the  moths  in 
certain  areas. 

Since  North  Dakota  began 
mandatory  hunter  education  in  1979, 
the  accident  rate  has  been  reduced. 

The  state  has  not  had  a hmiting  fatality 
since  1992. 

The  amount  of  sulfate  pollution,  a 
major  component  of  acid  rain,  falling  on 
northern  Michigan  forests  has  declined 
as  much  as  40  percent  over  the  past  15 
years.  According  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  Douglas  Lake  Biological 
Station,  the  reduction  is  part  of  a 
national  trend  and  shows  how  effective 
the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  has  been  at 
reducing  emissions  from  industries  and 
power  plants  burning  high  sulfur  coal. 

Statistics  from  the  Arkansas  Qame 
and  Fish  Commission  reveal  a pattern 
to  treestand  related  accidents:  75 
percent  involve  homemade  stands;  60 
percent  occur  when  the  user  is  climbing 
up  or  down;  and  84  percent  involve 
persons  who  have  not  taken  a hunter 
education  course. 


Answers:  1,  woodchuck  or  ground- 
hog; 2,  cottontail  or  rabbit;  3,  ring- 
necked pheasant;  4,  wild  turkey;  5, 
chickadees;  6,  fawn. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
Prints  Still  Available 


1986 

"Country  Lane 
Kestrel" 

By  Bob  Sopchick 


1988 

"Snowy  Egret" 
By  John  Pritko 


SOME  WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR 
WILDLIFE  fine  art  prints  are  still 
available,  and  because  they’re 
limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints,  they’re  sure  to 
remain  popular  with  collectors  and 
art  enthusiasts  for  years  to  come. 

Prints  are  15  x ZZ'/z  inohes,  on 
acid-free,  100  percent  ra^  paper; 
prints  cost  $125,  delivered  (add 
$97.50  for  framing).  Pennsylvania 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

Proceeds  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  wildlife  management  and 
research. 


1992 

"Spring  Strut" 

By  Taylor  Oughton 


1990 

"Coming  Home" 
By  Gerald  Putt 


1996 

"Peregrine  Hideaway" 
By  Stephen  Leed 


1987 

"Autumn  Challenge" 
By  Bob  Sopchick 
(low  inventory) 


1989 

"Last  Glance" 
By  Jack  Paluh 


1993 

"Bear  Run" 

By  Bob  Sopchick 


PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 


behavior. 
Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


aPEriMSYLVATHA* 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 
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Prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


THE  14TH  EDITION  of  the  Commiesion's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine 
art  print,  "Peregrine  Hideaway"  by  Stephen  Leed,  oymbolizes  the 
Game  Commisoion'o  eucceee  in  bringing  back  to  the  state  not  only 
peregrine  falcons,  but  also  bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  a host  of  other 
animals  imperilled  only  a few  years  ago. 

Work  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  wild  resources  for  today's  and  future  generations. 

Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 


PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  is  ZZVz  x 
15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  Embroidered.  4-inch 
patches  are  $4.72.  FA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is 
included. 


Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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ATTENTION  MIGRATORY 
BIRD  HUNTERS 


Everyone  who  hunts  doves,  woodcock, 
rails,  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  coots  must  have  a 
Migratory  Game  Bird  Harvest  Information  Permit 
(HIP)  card  in  addition  to  other  required  licenses  and 
stamps.  HIP  cards  are  free  and  are  available  from  all  license 
agents.  The  only  charge  will  be  a 75  cent  issuing  agent  fee. 

Ask  for  a free  brochure  explaining  Pennsylvania's  partic- 
ipation in  this  federal  program  and  apply  for  your  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Harvest  Information  Program  permit  when  pur- 
chasing your  hunting  license.  Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 


YOUR  INPUT  COUNTS 

Information  gathered  through  the 
Migratory  Game  Bird  Harvest  Information 
Program  will  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  management  programs  vital 
to  the  future  of  migratory  bird  hunting. 


letters 


Editor: 

Michael  Doherty’s  April 
column  was  excellent.  The 
harsh  penalty  of  too  many 
people,  too  much  wildlife 
and  too  much  naivete  about 
dealing  with  the  con- 
sequences were  well 
presented.  WCO  Doherty’s 
commitment  to  wildlife  also 
emerged  clearly  through  his 
writing.  1 suggest  you  send 
copies  to  all  other  state  F&.G 
magazines.  Spread  the  word. 

P.  Nickerson, 
USF&WS 
Office  of  Ecological 
Services 
Hadley,  MA 

Editor: 

At  my  wife’s  suggestion,  1 
read  “Friends”  by  Robert 
Mohr,  in  the  May  issue. 

Well,  after  reading  it,  1 must 
say  the  story  will  make 
anyone  with  a heart  get  tears 
in  his  eyes.  It’s  wonderful  to 
know  that  a man  and  his  best 
friend  could  be  so  close.  1 
want  to  thank  you  for 
sharing  this  story  with  us. 

The  work  should  be 
published  nationwide.  Mr. 
Mohr  has  a writing  ability 
like  I have  never  seen  before. 

P.D.  Grimes, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Editor: 

1 feel  the  change  in  deer 
management  units  is  long 
over  due.  The  area  I’m 
interested  in  is  Area  7. 
Extending  the  special 
regulations  now  used  in 
Allegheny  County  to  all  of 
Area  7 would  result  in 
greater  access  because  more 
land  would  be  opened  to  the 
safer  types  of  hunting;  the 
buck:doe  ratio  would  shift  to 
a more  natural  level,  giving 
hunters  a better  chance  of 


finding  trophy  animals;  and 
holders  of  antlerless  licenses 
would  have  a larger  area  to 
hunt.  I’m  glad  to  see  that 
policies  seemingly  carved  in 
stone  can  be  changed. 

A.J.  Devlin, 
Gibsonia 

Editor: 

Just  finished  reading 
about  the  ’95  deer  harvest, 
and  it  appears  that  your 
figures  can  be  misleading 
unless  you  place  “approx- 
imate” or  “estimated”  in 
front  of  them. 

In  that  same  issue,  a 
WCO  stated  in  a “Field 
Note”  that  a person  can 
come  to  Harrisburg  and 
count  the  cards.  That  would 
prove  little  as,  1 believe,  less 
than  half  of  the  people  who 
harvest  a deer  send  in  a 
report  card. 

R.  Baylor, 
Shippensburg 

You’re  right,  report  cards 
are  sent  in  for  about  half  of  all 
deer  taken.  That’s  why,  several 
years  ago,  we  started  publishing 
calculated  harvest  figures. 

These  are  derived  from 
reporting  rates  determined  by 
cross-checking  report  cards 
received  with  deer  examined  at 
locker  plants,  and  they’re  much 
more  accurate  than  simply  the 
number  of  report  cards 
received. 

Editor: 

Now  is  a good  time  to 
have  your  firearm  cleaned 
and  repaired.  As  an  HTE 
instructor,  I hear  many 


incidents  in  which  hunters 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
have  repairs  made,  only  to 
not  have  their  favorite  gun 
when  the  season  begins. 

S.  Metzgar, 
Nazareth 

Editor: 

When  it  comes  to  no 
hunting  on  Sundays,  I’ve 
read  that  it  gives  the  animals 
a chance  to  rest  and  lets 
people  enjoy  the  woods 
without  hunters.  Does 
everyone  forget  the  crow 
hunter  or  coyote  hunter? 
Hunters  can  enjoy  the  woods 
the  year-round. 

Closing  the  season  on  just 
some  species  on  Sundays 
seems  silly.  Many  of  us  have 
to  work  Saturdays. 

Restricting  hunting  on 
Sundays  doesn’t  seem  fair.  I 
would  love  to  hunt  PA  on 
both  weekend  days. 

T.  Annunziath, 
Farmingville,  NY 

Editor: 

In  nine  days  of  spring 
turkey  hunting  1 met  only 
two  other  hunters,  neither  of 
which  was  wearing 
fluorescent  orange.  Then, 
one  man  in  our  group,  upon 
shooting  a gobbler,  found 
another  hunter  was  almost 
on  top  of  the  bird,  but  he 
had  never  seen  him 
approach.  While  turkey 
hunting  is  safer,  we  must  all 
be  as  careful  as  ever,  because 
of  those  who  are  not 
following  the  law. 

R.  E.  Neff, 
Millersville 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


A Requiem  by 
Peacemaker 


By  joe  Parry 


After  more  than  50  years  of  living, 
J’ve  never  been  able  to  make  any 
sense  of  death  or  come  to  any  certain  terms 
with  it.  It  is  too  large  and  too  harsh  in  its 
nakedness.  And  understanding  death  has 
forever  been,  at  best,  elusive  to  my  mind’s 
ability  to  give  it  any  semblence  of  order. 
T rying  to  put  it  into  perspective  has  always 
caused  my  mind  to  run  rampant  and  takes 
me  right  hack  to  where  I started. 

It’s  much  the  same  in  the  hunting  fields, 
though  death  there  is  confusing,  it  is  also 
strangely  bittersweet.  As  hunters,  we  all 
know  the  feeling,  remorse  with  a dash  of 
sugar  to  remove  most  of  the  bitter  taste.  We 
all  know  that,  biologically,  death  by  a 
hunter’s  well-placed  bullet  is  one  of  the 
most  humane  ways  to  die  in  the  natural 
world.  But  there,  in  the  field,  is  at  least 
some  privacy  to  the  emotion  we  experi- 
ence at  the  moment  of  death. 

At  the  death  of  a loved  one,  however, 
there  is  seldom  any  privacy  at  the  time 
when  the  realization  hits  us.  And  it  always 
hurts  for,  indeed,  death  is  abrupt  and  so 
final.  Because  of  these  emotions,  abstract, 
perplexing  and  repulsive  as  they  are  — at 
each  sunrise  I discover  again  the  precious 
nature  of  life. 

Living  is  man’s  natural  wealth,  an  over- 
whelming value  for  the  paltry  price  we 
sometimes  have  to  pay  for  it  if,  indeed,  we 
ever  evaluate  the  real  worth  of  it  all.  And, 
again,  there  is  no  privacy  with  regard  to 
hiding  our  deep-felt  hurt  at  the  death  of  a 
loved  one;  it’s  carved  agony  well-etched 
into  our  faces.  And,  so  it  goes.  And  so,  we 
try  to  do  what  we  can  to  justify  it. 

Is  it  not  a curious  oar  that  so  vigorously 


stirs  a man’s  ardent  desire  to  somehow 
honor  the  deceased  ? Is  this  the  way  of 
the  living  to  feel  a tad  better  about 
their  loss?  By  doing  something  special 
in  their  honor?  Certainly,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  the  dead  is  to 
graciously  let  them  go.  Though  it  is 
seemingly  acceptable  perhaps  to  cling 
to  their  dreams,  nurture  them  and  ul- 
timately fulfill  them  in  their  honor, 
and  then,  he  satisfied  that  we’ve  done 
our  best  to  find  a peace  in  the  mean- 
ingless and  confusing  finality  of  it  all. 
It’s  a contentment,  however  small,  that 
comes  from  so  doing;  1 know  . . . 

When  my  father,  whom  we  referred 
to  as  “Pap,”  died,  I experienced  a dire 
need  to  fill  at  least  one  of  his  dreams. 
For  so  long,  I harbored  a flaming  desire 
to  honor  him  with  something  he 
wanted  while  living  hut  never  got.  But 
how  ? The  best  1 was  able  to  come  up 
with  was  to  bestow  full  honor  and 
dignity  to  his  most  prized  possession:  a 
fully  engraved,  priceless,  Colt  Single 
Action  Army  revolver  in  .32-20  Win- 
chester, a masterpiece  that  has  left 
many  calloused,  hunter  acquaintan- 
ces breathless  and  starry-eyed.  This 
was  Pap’s  love  in  life  and  he  referred  to 
it  as  his  “Peacemaker.” 

1 felt  to  do  honor  to  something  he 
cherished,  literally,  until  his  dying  day 
would  he  a way  of  paying  tribute  to 
him,  and  in  a sense,  keeping  Pap  “alive.” 
Other  than  this,  I consoled  myself 
with  thinking  as  the  Shoshone  Tribe 
of  the  Wind  River  Reservation  had 
long  ago  taught  me.  “There  is  no 
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death,”  one  chief  said  to  me,  “only  a 
change  ot  worlds.” 

Now,  while  my  plans  for  the  Peace- 
maker seemed  fitting,  being  hardly  pro- 
ficient with  the  handgun,  I wondered 
how  1 would  do  it.  The  ballistics  alone 
gripped  me  hy  the  throat.  l,knew  1 
would  have  to  get  a close  shot,  say  35 
yards  at  most. 

Still,  1 also  knew  that  only  a white- 
tailed buck  would  bring  honor  to  Pap’s 
beloved  Peacemaker.  1 smiled  as  I pic- 
tured him  sitting  on  some  celestial 
perch,  a front  row  seat,  smiling  at  all  of 
this  nonsense.  1 could  almost  hear  him 
reminding  me,  as  he  always  did,  “If 
there’s  a trace  of  doubt,  Joey,  don’t 
pull  the  trigger.  One  shot,  one  kill  or 
nothing  ...” 

“How  do  you  think  I could  honor 
Pap’s  Peacemaker,  partner?”  I asked 
my  son,  Justin. 

W ith  that  you-ought-to-know  glare 
m his  eyes  he  replied,  “Ya  gotta  kill 
with  it.  Pop.  It’s  the  only  way.  And  you 
also  know  that  the  only  thing  that’ll 
make  it  just  right  is  a whitetail  buck.” 

Blood  of  my  blood,  flesh  of  my 
flesh,  he  not  only  thinks  like  his  fa- 
ther, he  can  also  read  his  father’s  mind  ? 
And  sure,  he  was  right.  Drawing  blood 
with  any  gun  is,  was  and  forever  shall 
be,  the  ultimate  honor  to  the  gun;  it 
must  he  made  part  of  the  hunting 
ritual. 

The  war,  from  Bastogne  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Rhine  River  to  the  landing 
on  Omaha  Beach  on  that  bloodiest  of 
June  days  had  well  removed  Pap’s  de- 
sire to  kill.  He  merely  loved  the  hunt 
and  all  the  mystery  and  romance  that 
went  with  being  in  the  big  woods.  His 
need  to  draw  blood,  perhaps  even  his 
emotional  tolerance,  long  ago  died  in 
his  veteran  heart.  And  how  well  I 
recall  those  days  after  the  war  when 
he’d  talk  of  how  his  dreams  used  to  he 
centered  around  his  taking  a whitetail 
buck  with  his  old  .300  Savage.  “Used 


to  fire  my  best  dreams,  Joey.  But  now? 
Well,  I don’t  know  ...”  And  no,  he 
never  brought  himself  to  make  his  dream 
come  true.  So  I,  as  his  eldest  son,  chose  to 
live  it  for  him.  Crazy,  yes,  but  now  this  idea 
fired  my  dreams. 

I stood  there  caressing  the  oiled,  walnut 
grips  of  the  Peacemaker,  staring  off  into  the 
woods  like  a meditating  child.  It  is  just  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  house  to  the 
whitetail-ndden  hollow,  and  I know  the 
deer  well.  But,  still,  I wished  I could  shake 
my  dream,  overcome  the  relentless  primor- 
dial chanting  going  on  inside  of  me,  sing- 
ing, “Go.  Go.  Go  ...” 

That  ancestral  savage  who,  inwardly, 
haunts  my  unpretentious  way  of  life  and 
lifts  me  to  the  hunts  of  autumn  is  now,  and 
was  then,  one  merciless  and  convincing 
power.  Seeming,  just  before  the  seasons,  to 
emerge  from  a state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion and  begin  “his”  omniscient,  ravenous 
pleading  as  if  to  beckon  me  and  satisfy  “his” 
needs.  Perhaps  his  coming  “alive”  is  trig- 
gered hy  the  passing  of  the  sun  over  the 
equator,  which  causes  autumn  — a chang- 
ing of  the  Worldly  Guard.  His  incessant 
pleading,  so  moving  and  convincing  is  like 
precision  clockwork  and  it’s  been  that  way 
for  over  four  decades  now.  I have  yet  been 
unable  to  stave  off  the  percolating,  preda- 
tory urges  that  simmer  down  deep  and  this 
time,  anticipating  the  hunt  with  Pap’s 
Peacemaker,  things  were  no  different  ex- 
cept for  my  confidence  level,  which  due  to 
using  a handgun  was  in  a serious  decline. 

I pondered  the  idea.  Contemplated  un- 
til my  ears  rang  and,  finally,  after  fondling 
Pap’s  greatest  material  love,  I answered 
that  savage  little  spirit  in  the  affirmative. 
Not  so  much  for  his  satisfaction,  this  time, 
hut  for  Pap’s.  And  so,  I became  submissive 
once  again  to  that  spiritual  champion  and 
decided  to  go  through  with  it. 

An  ebony  crayon,  a paper  pie  plate  and 
a quarter  have  always  been  my  choice  of 
target  fodder,  store-bought  targets  unnec- 
essary extravagance.  I use  the  quarter  to 
outline  the  hullseye,  color  it  in,  and  then 
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HUNTING  with  a handgun,  I found  my  confidence  in  a serious  decline.  Six  shots  fired 
at  the  target,  two  on  paper  and  absolutely  no  clue  as  to  why  the  other  four  flew 
elsewhere.  The  task  before  me  would  be  extremely  difficult. 


slide  the  two-hits  back  into  my  jeans  — 
where  it  belongs.  A thrifty  shooter,  I feel,  is 
usually  the  best  shooter.  He’ll  pick  his  shot, 
kill,  and  still  have  a pocketful  of  coffee 
money  to  boot. 

Erika,  my  daughter,  is  the  family  Picasso, 
the  official  producer  of  targets.  “Erika.  Please 
color  me  a few  targets.  And  use  your  own 
quarter.’’  She,  her  mother’s  student,  rarely 
returns  mine.  And  as  1 said,  I’m  thrifty,  not 
tight  mind  you,  thrifty. 

At  nearly  $20 -per  box  for  100-grain 
cartridges,  1 knew  this  sighting-in  exercise 
would  be  short.  Wrong! 

After  the  first  six  rounds  1 could  have 
poured  beef  broth  into  the  belly  of  the  pie 
plate  and  not  lost  a drop.  Good  grief,  1 
thought,  examining  the  gun  as  though  it 
were  at  fault.  Tighter  bead,  key-hole  fash- 


ion and  bingo.  Six  shots  fired,  two  in 
the  plate  and  no  clue  as  to  why  the 
other  four  flew  elsewhere.  Next  six. 
Little  tighter  head  this  time,  steady 
two-hand  hold,  breathe,  exhale  a whiff 
and  squeeze.  Better,  four  in  the  center 
and  two  in  wherever  it  is  little  halls  of 
lead  go  when  they  are  not  imbedded  in 
the  wood  behind  the  target. 

After  more  rounds  than  1 care  to 
reveal,  1 had  the  Peacemaker  printing 
groups,  give  or  take  a flyer,  consis- 
tently into  the  3-inch  category. 
Pleased,  yes,  hut  still  quite  apprehen- 
sive about  the  task  before  me. 

1 was  in  the  shed,  wishing  the  hunt 
could  be  with  my  old  Ruger  ’06,  hut 
deep  in  my  hunting  heart,  one  nur- 
tured by  my  father,  1 knew  the  requiem 
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by  his  Peacemaker  had  to  transpire. 

Justin  walked  in,  picked  up  an  un- 
used  target,  and  casually  remarked, 
“This  is  it,  huh,  Pop?” 

1 looked  threatingly  over  my  glasses, 
pointed  to  the  punched  target  pinned 
to  a rafter  above  his  head  and  said, 
“No.  That’s  It.” 

“How  far?”  he  asked. 

“Twenty-five  well-stretched  steps.” 
“That  ought  to  do’er,  hut  you  ought 
to  think  about  hunting  from  a 
treestand,  maybe  get  ya  a closer  shot 
than  you  really  need.”  1 turned  away 
from  him  as  though  his  furtive  idea 
meant  little  to  me  and  said,  “You  may 
he  right.” 

Down  near  the  edge  of  the  hard- 
woods stood  an  ancient,  weather- 
beaten treestand.  1 figured  it  would 
work  just  fine.  There  had  to  have  been 
some  incredible  history  behind  this 
old  structure,  and  the  Colt  and  1 could 
add  some  new  color  to  it.  The  ele- 
ments had  taken  their  toll  on  the  old 
platform,  hut  the  steps  leading  to  it 
were  srill  sound.  1 made  the  needed 
repairs  well  before  buck  season. 

Little  Orphan  Creek  was  trilling 
innocently  as  1 sat  on  the  perch.  Squir- 
rels scurried  about  the  mossy  forest 
floor,  through  the  tapestry  of  nature’s 
own  carpeting  like  the  shadows  of  tiny 
clouds  and  so  quiet  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  they  were  actually  moving.  A 
pileated  woodpecker  flitted  from  tree 
to  tree;  1 couldn’t  help  hut  marvel  at 
the  quiet  .speed  it  gained  at  the  gentle 
urging  of  a wingheat. 

A single  dove,  mourning  from  a 
lone  hemlock  seemed  to  fix  its  stare 
upon  my  position.  “Coo-ah,  coo,  coo,” 
it  sang.  1 wondered  if  it  was  scolding 
me  or  carrying  a message  for  me.  Crazy, 
what  runs  through  a man’s  mind  at 
times  like  these.  Could  it  he  trying  to 
tell  me  something,  1 wondered.  There 
was  such  a hrokenheartedness  to  its 
wild  tongue  and  the  plangent  rhyth- 


mic song  was  haunting,  it  had  to  mean 
something  other  than  everyday  sentiments, 
so  1 answered  it  as  though,  yes,  1 under- 
stood. As  1 climbed  down  from  the  tree  1 
said  to  the  dove,  “A  man’s  gotta  do  what  a 
man’s  gotta  do.” 

Its  song  stopped  just  about  the  time  my 
feet  hit  the  ground;  a dove’s  way  of  saying, 
“Okay,  why  listen  to  me?”  Who  knows, 
save  for  our  Creator?  Still,  1 left  the  area 
feeling  less  predatory  than  ever  before  in 
my  life,  which  is  akin  to  saying  Robert 
Ruark  wasn’t  smitten  with  African  hunt- 
ing. 

Wild  places  are  magical,  though,  and  if 
1 felt  as  though  this  little  dove  was  trying  to 
tell  me  something,  so  he  it.  And  if  1 was 
feeling  a little  less  predatory  than  usual, 
that’s  okay,  too. 

I’m  convinced,  if  we  listen  carefully, 
wildlife  may  speak  to  us  on  occasion,  and  if 
w'e’re  lucky,  we  may  even  understand  it 
from  time  to  time.  To  my  mind  and  heart, 
the  little  dove  had  spoken  to  me  and  some- 
how, just  somehow,  1 thought  1 under- 
stood. Titillating  sounds  pour  not  from  the 
vocal  chords  of  a dove,  and  I knew  it,  hut 
this  melancholy  “coo-ah,  coo,  coo, 
coo  . . . ” was  special.  Little  did  1 know  1 
would  heed  its  melodious  message,  it  was 
pretty  clear  what  1 had  to  do  if  and 
when  . . . 

Not  20  yards  from  the  stand  was  a buck 
rub,  a fairly  good  one,  and  several  others 
were  nearby.  The  Red  God  has  smiled,  1 
thought. 

“Heck  of  a buck  runnin’  the  hollow, 
Justin.” 

“Yep!”  he  said,  while  shooting  hoops  in 
the  backyard,  “an  8-pointer.  Seen  ’im  in 
the  birch  stand  yesterday.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  something?” 

“Pop,  A to  Z it’s  your  hunt.  1 knew  you’d 
find  him.  Besides,  you  always  said  the  more 
personal  effort  a hunter  puts  into  a hunt, 
the  more  gratification  he  gets  from  it.” 

He  w'as  right.  This  hunt  was  for  Pap  and 
his  Colt.  It  was  my  hunt,  my  choice. 

“Yea,  you’re  right,  partner.  Thanks  for 
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gettin’  me  hack  on  track.  Heck  of  a nice 
buck,  though,  huh?” 

“God  makes  ’em  all  nice.  Pop.” 

A tew  hours  in  the  stand,  two  one  day, 
one  the  next  and  two  another  and  I’d  seen 
the  buck  twice.  Once  within  comfortable 
..32'20  range  — about  35  yards.  “Saw  the 
buck  this  morning,  Justin.” 

“Good.  Did  he  come  in  close?” 

“Close  enough  the 
one  time,  ’bout  35 
yards.  We  shouldn’t 
have  too  much  trouble 
once  the  season  ar- 
rives. He’s  gotta  make 
one  mistake  in  two 
weeks.” 

Justin  cocked  his 
head,  squinted  and 
said,  “What’s  this  ‘we’ 
stuff?  Got  a mouse  in 
your  pocket?” 

“No.  But  I’d  sure 
like  to  share  this  one 
with  you,  partner.  Be 
nice,  wouldn’t  it,  to 
witness  this  hunt  with 
your  grandfather’s 
Peacemaker?  Somethin’  to  tell  your  chil- 
dren about  when  old  Pop  changes  worlds. 
What  do  ya  say?” 

“What  can  1 say?  I’d  feel  like  a cowpie  if 
I didn’t  go  along  now.” 

For  days  I found  myself  appraising  things. 
This  hunt  wasn’t  about  killing  or  challenge 
or  glory.  This  hunt  was  about  life  itself  and 
the  fulfillment  of  a dead  father’s  dream  that 
somehow  still  lived  within  me.  But  even 
though  I had  built  up  my  confidence  with 
the  Colt,  something  deep  inside  me  was 
changing,  bating  the  pellicles  of  a preda- 
tory mind  and  an  aging,  mellowing  heart. 
A hunter’s  heart  . . . 

I thought  of  Jose  Ottega  Gassett’s  words. 
“Every  good  hunter  is  uneasy  in  the  depths 
of  his  conscience  when  faced  with  the 
death  he  is  about  to  inflict  on  the  enchant- 
ing animal.  He  does  not  have  the  final  and 
firm  conviction  that  his  conduct  is  correct. 


But  neither,  it  should  be  undetstood, 
is  he  certain  of  the  opposite.” 

I,  at  this  point,  wasn’t  certain  of 
anything  except  that  1 had  to  try  to 
carry  out  my  crazy  plan. 

One  evening  1 spotted  the  buck  at 
the  edge  of  our  woods.  He  seemed  to 
be  stating  right  into  my  eyes  from  300 
yards.  W e eyed  one  another  for  several 
minutes,  and  afterwards  I 
came  to  a single  word 
description  of  this  ani- 
mal — gorgeous.  Call- 
ing this  whitetail  a 
buck  was  akin  to  call- 
ing Pope  John  Paul, 
your  pastor,  or  a Purdy 
double-barrel  just  a 
huntin’  gun.  And  I 
would  kill  him? 
Maybe.  Maybe  not. 

The  Sunday  prior 
to  the  season,  1 came 
to  the  earth-shaking 
realization  that  1 had 
merely  grown  old  and 
not  “up.”  I felt  as  ner- 
vous and  apprehensive  as 
a child  in  a dentist’s  lobby.  1 knew  this 
night  would  bring  me  precious  little 
sleep.  And  I was  right. 

By  5:45  a.m.,  Justin  and  I were  in 
the  treestand,  sipping  hot  cinnamon 
tea.  “1  wish  they’d  made  these  hand- 
guns in  .30-06,”  1 whispered. 

Justin  nudged  my  leg  with  his  and 
said,  “Don’t  worry,  Pop.  You’ll  do  just 
fine  if  the  buck  shows.  That  old  Peace- 
maker was  never  in  better  hands.” 

I pulled  him  in  close,  hugged  him 
and  said,  “Never  in  shakier  hands, 
either.  Thanks,  partner.” 

A few  beats  after  8 o’clock  Justin 
tapped  my  boot.  “Somethin’  comm’ 
in.  Pop,  at  about  1 2 o’clock.”  My  pulse 
pounded  at  my  forearms  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  four  browsing  does, 
and  they  walked  right  beneath  out 
stand.  We  noticed,  though,  that  they 


When  Pap  died,  I 
experienced  a dire 
need  to  fill  one  of 
his  dreams.  The  best 
I was  able  to  come 
up  with  was  to 
bestow  honor  to  his 
most  prized 
possession:  a fully 
engraved  Colt 
Army  revolver. 
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kept  watching  their  backtrail.  We 
looked  in  that  direction,  and  like  a fog 
rising  from  a swampy  bottom,  he  ma- 
terialized. 

1 always  compared  a buck’s  coming 
on  the  scene  to  a mushroom  burping 
up  through  the  soil  — suddenly  and 
quietly.  He  was  about  40  yards  away, 
hut  soon  strolled  in 
closer,  completely  un- 
aware of  us.  When  he 
stopped  at  what  1 fig- 
ured was  close  to  25 
yards,  1 drew  back  the 
hammer.  The  sound 
reminiscent  of  tiny 
branches  snapping.  His 
ears  twitched  as  though 
equ  ipped  with  radar  and 
he  stomped  at  the 
ground  ever  so  gently. 

He  seemed  bewildered 
as  if  he  knew  he  might 
be  in  trouble. 

1 raised  the  Colt  and 
placed  the  front  sight 
just  behind  the  buck’s  head,  about 
where  the  neck  begins,  held  my  breath, 
released  a little  and  thought,  without 
a doubt,  he’s  mine. 

Then  1 stood,  thrust  my  arm  out  to 
its  lull  length  and  shouted,  “Bang!”  at 
the  top  of  my  lungs.  Immediately,  or 
sooner,  the  buck  bolted,  kicking  up 
litter  and  making  tracks  for  safer 
grounds.  1 smiled  as  his  flag  hid  us 
farewell. 

“Pop!  What  did  ya  do  that  for?  You 
had  him  dead  to  rights!” 

1 looked  at  J ustin,  then  in  the  direc- 
tion the  buck  had  taken  and  just  smiled. 

“Yep.  Without  question.  And  that’s 
the  best  part  about  this  day.  Knowing 
1 could  have  hut  didn’t.  It  was  the  way 
your  grandfather  hunted  ever  since  he 
came  home  from  the  war,  and  it  it  was 
good  enough  for  him,  it’s  sure  good 
enough  for  me.  Come  on.  Son,  let’s  go 
home.” 


All  the  way  through  the  alfalfa  field 
Justin  said,  over  and  over,  “1  can’t  believe 
you  did  that.  Pop.” 

At  the  house,  1 would  explain.  Right 
then,  I was  still  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the 
past  moments. 

“Justin,  what  1 did  was  about  honor  and 
life.  1 allowed  a life  to  go  on  when  all  1 had 
to  do  was  touch  the  trig- 
ger. That’s  what  the 
Peacemaker  is  all  about, 
isn’t  it?  What  better 
honor  could  I bestow 
on  it  than  to  allow  a life 
to  continue  when  1 had 
the  opposite  choice? 
Pap  should  be  happy 
with  that.” 

“You  are  one,  crazy 
father.  Pop.  1 suppose 
that’s  why  I love  ya  so 
much.” 

“And  1 love  you  too. 
Son.  Now,  how  about 
wiping  down  the  Peace- 
maker while  the  old  man 
here  gets  some  shuteye?  It’s  yours  now,  by 
the  way.  There’s  a lot  of  love  within  that 
Colt,  partner,  and  it’s  like  the  wind.  Ya 
can’t  see  it,  but  ya  sure  can  feel  it.” 

And  with  that,  I was  gone.  Dozing  and 
contented  with  my  choice,  I drifted  into 
that  magical  hollow  where  dreams  are  made 
and  life  goes  on  as  Pap  may  have  liked  it?  I’ll 
call  that  little  hollow,  Requiem  Hollow,  I 
thought  as  I drifted  off.  Besides,  giving 
away  a priceless  gun  makes  a man  awful 
tired.  Feigning  sleep,  I heard  Justin  mum- 
bling to  himself  at  the  dining  room  table. 

“Jeez,  1 can’t  believe  Pop  didn’t  shoot.” 

With  one  eye  cocked  open  and  watch- 
ing a proud  son  wiping  down  his 
grandfather’s  beloved  Peacemaker,  I real- 
ized 1 now  understood  death.  Death  is  a 
thing  from  which  the  living  draw  their 
inspiration  to  carry  on  and  celebrate  life 
like  there’s  no  tomorrow.  And  on  this  day 
of  the  requiem,  we  had  indeed  done  it 
all.  □ 
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Patrolling  the  Yukon 

By  WCO  John  Wasserman, 

Clinton  County 


I CLENCHED  the  steering  wheel  and 
raced  toward  the  Canadian  border,  hit- 
ting the  brakes  moments  before  cruising  in 
to  Poker  Creek,  Alaska,  population,  two. 
Anchorage  was  435  nonstop  miles  behind, 
the  last  hundred  over  dirt  and  gravel.  It  was 
August  22,  1995,  and  I was  on  my  way  to 
Dawson  to  meet  Torrie  Hunter,  a Yukon 
conservation  officer  I had  met  the  summer 
before,  at  a wildlife  conservation  officer 
conference. 

I stopped  at  the  border  crossing  gate  just 
minutes  before  the  8 p.m.  closing  time  and 
a uniformed  woman  stepped  out  of  a log 
cabin.  Two  little  children  remained  on  the 
porch  while  mom  walked  over  to  my  car, 
asked  a few  questions,  and  opened  the  gate. 
The  Yukon  at  last. 

The  Yukon  Territory  covers  208,000 
square  miles,  with  a population  of  29,000. 
To  put  that  into  perspective,  Clinton 
County  — considered  remote  by  most 
Pennsylvanians  — has  36,000  people  oc- 


cupying 900  square  miles. 

The  Top  Of  The  World  Highway, 
possibly  the  best  unpaved  road  in  the 
North,  would  now  take  me  to  Dawson. 
Sixty-five  miles  later  I dropped  down 
from  the  alpine  tundra  ot  the  White 
Mountains  and  was  transported  by  ferry 
across  the  Yukon  River  to  Dawson. 

Dawson  is  quite  small  and  Torrie’s 
home  was  easy  to  locate.  1 found  my- 
self on  his  doorstep,  knocking  softly,  at 
10:30.  A moment  later,  Torrie  swung 
open  the  door  and  greeted  me  with  his 
usual  charismatic  smile,  displaying  two 
rows  of  pearly  whites  looking  good 
enough  to  he  featured  in  a toothpaste 
commercial.  Torrie  stands  about  6-5, 
and  I craned  my  neck  to  greet  him  as  I 
thrust  out  my  hand  for  a firm  shake. 

Torrie  has  been  in  Dawson  for  the 
last  10  years,  and  patrols  a 30,000- 
square-mile  district.  In  comparison, 
the  average  WCO  district  here  is  350 
square  miles. 

After  being  introduced  to 
Torrie’s  wife,  Nancy,  we  made 
plans  for  the  following  day. 

By  7:30  the  next  morning, 
after  dressing  in  insulated  cov- 
erall survival  suits,  we  were  pa- 
trolling on  the  Yukon  in  Torrie’s 
1 1 5 h.p.  patrol  boat.  The  morn- 
ing air  was  a chilly  32  degrees, 
with  water  temperatures  only  in 
the  40s.  The  Yukon  River  is 
2,300  miles  long,  fourth  longest 
in  the  world.  Silt  from  glacial 

jOHN  WASSERMAN  and  Torrie 
Hunter  at  the  Arctic  Circle  — the 
line  above  which  the  sun  doesn't 
set  on  June  21,  nor  rise  on 
December  21. 
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runoff  makes  the  water  a chalky  gray, 
and  indecipherable  depths  add  to  the 
mystique  of  this  awesome,  often  for- 
bidding  river. 

We  traveled  20  miles  before  com- 
ing  upon  our  first  human;  a man  from 
japan,  we  learn,  and  he  had  purchased 
an  old,  handmade  canoe  in  Teslin, 
near  the  British  Columbia  line.  His 
destination  was  Circle,  Alaska,  a dis- 
tance  of  800  miles. 

Another  20  miles  downriver  we 
saw  two  people  cautiously  paddling  a 
canoe.  1 was  surprised  to  learn  they 
were  on  vacation  from  Milford,  Penn- 
sylvania.  After  a pleasant  conversa- 
tion we  continued  downstream.  As  we 
neared  the  confluence  of  the  Fortymile 
River,  Torrie  pointed  out  a peregrine 
falcon  on  the  ledge  of  a mountain  just 
ahead  of  us.  Soon  another  peregrine 
was  spotted  flying  along  a sheer  moun- 
tain wall  looming  straight  up  from  the 
river  hank. 

We  drifted  to  shore  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fortymile  to  stretch  our  legs  and 
have  some  lunch.  After  securing  the 
boat  we  walked  through  the  woods  to 
the  abandoned  village  of  Fortymile. 
Many  of  the  original  log  structures  still 
stood,  despite  being  slowly  swallowed 
up  by  an  ever-growing  forest. 


On  August  17, 1896,  “Siwash”  Carmack 
struck  gold  in  the  Klondike  Valley  in  ex- 
traordinary quantities  — $3  to  $4  a pan. 
He  and  his  partners,  Tagish  Charlie  and 
Skookum  j im,  staked  three  claims  and  hur- 
ried off  to  file  in  Fortymile,  a half  day’s 
journey  down  the  Yukon.  Carmack  dis- 
played his  vial  of  large  nuggets  to  everyone 
he  met,  and  Fortymile,  population  1,000, 
was  deserted  the  next  day. 

As  Torrie  and  I ate  sandwiches  on  the 
hank  of  the  Fortymile  River  two  flocks  of 
sandhill  cranes  passed  overhead  while  a 
bald  eagle  soared  only  a hundred  yards 
above  us.  After  lunch  we  set  out  for  a fish 
camp  a few  miles  downriver. 

Before  long  1 noticed  a log  cabin  on  a 
high  bank  several  hundred  yards  away.  A 
flat  bottom  boat  was  moored  against  a 
makeshift  wooden  pier  below  the  cabin, 
and  we  pulled  against  it.  Velvet  antlers 
from  a freshly  killed  moose  were  in  the 
boat. 

Moose  season  was  in,  and  while  Torrie 
was  examining  the  kill  tag,  two  high  pow- 
ered rifle  shots  echoed  across  the  river. 
Torrie  jumped  back  into  the  patrol  boat 
and  we  crossed  the  river  toward  the  shoot- 
ing. After  securing  our  boat,  we  began 
following  a pair  of  human  footprints  in  the 
muddy  river  hank  and  soon  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  a wounded  moose.  Some  of  the 
smaller  splatters  of  blood  beside  the 
hoof  prints  were  dry,  indicating  it 
had  been  shot  the  day  before.  We 
stayed  on  the  trail  and  soon  came 
upon  two  men  standing  on  the  shore 
next  to  a small  boat.  One  of  them 
had  wounded  the  moose,  a large  bull, 
the  day  before.  He  also  had  fired  the 
two  shots  we  heard,  at  the  same  ani- 
mal. After  checking  their  licenses, 
we  helped  them  track  the  moose  into 
the  woods.  Unfortunately,  the  blood 
trail  soon  disappeared,  and  there  were 

TORRIE  HUNTER  examines  the  kill 
tag  on  a moose  taken  nearthe  Yukon 
River.  The  conservation  officer  patrols 
a 30,000-square-mile  district. 
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no  hoof  prints  to  follow  once  we  got  away 
from  the  river.  There  was  little  chance  of 
finding  the  moose  in  such  a dense,  swampy 
forest. 

We  soon  left  the  hunters  to  resume  our 
journey  downriver.  Five  miles  downstream 
we  pulled  ashore  at  a log  cabin  perched  on 
a high  bank.  It  was  occupied  by  Torrie’s 
French  Canadian  friend,  Gayton.  Gayton 
side-stepped  down  the  bank  to  greet  us, 
and  Torrie  handed  him  his  mail  and  news- 
papers. We  then  climbed  the  bank  to  the 
cabin,  which  Gayton 
had  built  many  years 
ago.  It  was  small  but 
sturdy,  with  a sod  roof. 

As  we  went  inside 
Gayton  lit  a gas  stove  to 
heat  some  coffee.  A 
small  fire  burned  in  the 
wood  stove;  August 
nights  here  can  get  ex- 
tremely cold.  The  inte- 
rior was  dimly  lit  by  two 
small  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  cabin. 

While  sipping  a cup 
of  hot  black  coffee  1 
learned  that  Gayton  was  employed  for  the 
summer  by  the  Y ukon  Department  of  Fish- 
eries &.  Oceans  to  tag  salmon  running  the 
Yukon.  He  also  earns  a living  as  a master 
wood  carver,  specializing  in  beautiful  life- 
like sculptures  of  waterfowl.  As  we  talked, 
1 noticed  a small  television  sitting  on  a 
wooden  shelf  behind  me. 

“Surely  you  can’t  get  TV  reception  here ! ” 
I exclaimed. 

Gayton  glanced  at  me  with  a smile  and 
replied,  “I  have  a generator  and  a VCR;  1 
watch  rented  movies!”  All  he  had  to  do  was 
travel  60  miles  upriver  by  boat  to  rent  one, 
not  a great  distance  by  Yukon  standards. 

After  an  enjoyable  visit  with  Gayton, 
several  miles  downstream  we  met  another 
Department  of  Fisheries  & Oceans  em- 
ployee, Mary  Ellen,  who  was  also  tagging 
salmon.  After  a brief  chat  we  followed  her 
out  to  a fish  wheel  to  check  for  salmon. 


A fish  wheel  is  a huge  wooden  wa- 
ter wheel,  rotated  by  the  current  of  the 
river,  that  scoops  up  fish  and  slides 
them  into  a holding  tank.  We  helped 
tag  and  release  an  8-pound  chum 
salmon  and  a 30-pound  Chinook. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  and  we 
needed  to  begin  our  return  journey. 
Torrie  explained  that  from  the  end  of 
May  until  the  first  of  August,  Dawson 
experienced  nearly  24  hours  of  light. 
T oday , however,  darkness  would  come 
by  1 1 p.m.  We  drifted 
in  to  Dawson  with  j ust 
enough  light  to  see 
the  water,  having  en- 
countered only  seven 
people  on  our  180- 
mile  round-trip. 

The  next  morning 
we  headed  for  the 
Dempster  Highway  in 
Torrie’s  patrol  ve- 
hicle, a 4WD  pickup 
with  emergency 
lights,  siren,  two-way 
radio  and  winch. 

The  Dempster  is 
one  of  only  two  public  roads  on  the 
North  American  continent  that  cross 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It’s  a 460-mile  long 
unpaved  passageway  traversing  taiga 
forest  (sparse  and  stunted  black  spruce, 
dwarf  shrubbery  such  as  willow,  and 
swampy  areas  known  as  muskegs)  and 
permafrost-patterned  tundra.  The 
Dempster  crosses  the  Ogilvie  and 
Richardson  Mountain  ranges  before 
ending  at  the  Northwest  Territories 
city  of  Inm'ik,  near  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
The  highway  goes  through  some  of  the 
most  remote  territory  in  North 
America,  inhabited  by  moose,  black 
and  grizzly  bears,  Dali  sheep,  moun- 
tain goats,  caribou,  lynx,  marten,  wol- 
\'erines  and  wolves. 

Before  entering  the  Dempster  High- 
way we  stopped  for  gas;  the  next  ser- 
vice station  was  250  miles  away.  We 


The  Dempster 
Highway  goes 
through  some  of  the 
most  remote  territory 
North  America, 
inhabited  by  moose , 
black  and  grizzly 
bears,  sheep,  goats, 
caribou  and  wolves , 
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AS  WILD  as  the  country  itself, 
this  black  phase  gray  wolf  was 
the  highlight  of  Wasserman's 
trip.  He  describes  the  wolf  as  the 
most  awesome  animal  he  has 
ever  seen. 

traveled  65  miles  up  the 
Dempster  before  seeing  a hu- 
man dwelling,  an  outfitter’s 
ranch.  A little  farther  up  the 
road  we  encountered  two  people 
fishing  for  grayling  in  the 
Blackstone  River.  Several  more 
miles  and  we  came  upon  Two 
Moose  Lake,  a small  body  of 
water  surrounded  by  low  moist  tundra. 
Two  gyrfalcons  chased  ducks  just  over 
the  surface.  The  gyrfalcons  merely 
seemed  to  harass  the  ducks,  stopping 
the  chase  the  moment  1 expected  a kill 
to  occur. 

Just  beyond  the  lake  we  noticed 
some  ravens  on  the  edge  of  the  road. 
Torrie  said  a cow  moose  with  a calf  had 
been  visiting  the  lake  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ravens  made  him  suspi- 
cious. We  went  over  to  where  the 
ravens  had  been  and  Torrie  found  a 
bloody  rag.  More  ravens  were  in  a 
nearby  stand  of  dwarfed  willow  and  we 
had  a hunch  moose  remains  would  he 
found  there.  Torrie  advised  against 
entering  the  area  due  to  the  possibility 
of  a grizzly  encounter. 

Although  it  IS  unlawful  to  hunt 
within  one  kilometer  of  the  Dempster, 
native  Indians  are  permitted  to  kill  an 
animal  just  about  anywhere  in  the 
Yukon,  in  or  out  of  season,  fot  subsis- 
tence. 

We  continued  up  the  roadway  to 
Lee  Bolster’s  ranch.  Lee  is  one  of  only 
20  outfitters  in  the  Yukon.  He  has  a 
10,000-square-mile  government  out- 
fitting concession,  giving  him  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  guide  nonresident  hunt- 
ers. In  the  Yukon,  nonresidents  must 
have  a guide  to  hunt  big  game. 

After  visiting  with  Lee  we  were 


back  on  the  road  and  came  upon  Bertie 
Rear,  a highway  worker.  He  told  us  that  an 
Indian  from  the  Fort  McPherson  area 
(Northwest  Territories)  shot  a cow  moose 
with  a calf  at  Two  Moose  Lake. 

We  then  continued  up  the  Dempster, 
finally  arriving  at  the  Eagle  Plains  Lodge, 
located  just  below  the  Arctic  Circle.  We 
filled  up  with  gas,  had  some  supper,  then 
turned  in  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  up  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  line  above  which  the  sun 
doesn’t  set  on  June  2 1 , nor  rise  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  tundra  was  a beautiful  red, 
green  and  gold  carpet  ending  abruptly  at 
the  base  of  the  Richardson  Mountain  Range 
15  miles  to  the  east.  A blue  sky  with  puffy 
white  clouds  seemed  to  beckon  me  to  cross 
the  tundra  . . . Perhaps  another  day. 

Torrie  received  a radio  report  that  the 
McPherson  Indians  were  shooting  caribou 
at  the  Northwest  Territories  border.  Ac- 
cording to  Torrie,  1,500  to  2,000  caribou 
are  shot  along  the  Dempster  Highway  by 
native  Indians  each  yeat.  We  drove  up  to 
the  Northwest  Territories  border  without 
seeing  any  sign  of  hunting  activity,  and 
were  now  at  Torrie’s  district  boundary.  It 
was  time  to  begin  our  300-mile  return  trip 
to  Dawson. 

After  traveling  about  20  miles,  a wolf 
crossed  the  road  ahead  of  us.  It  went  only 
about  30  feet  before  finding  an  old  caribou 
hide  and  plopped  down  on  the  tundra  to 
chew  on  it.  I quickly  attached  a 600  mm 
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lens  to  my  camera  while  Torrie  eased  the 
truck  up  the  road  directly  across  from  the 
wolf.  A black  color  phase  of  the  gray  wolf, 
it  was  the  most  awesome  wild  creature  1 had 
ever  seen.  It  turned  its  head  and  stared  at 
me  with  intense  yellow  eyes  so  brilliant 
they  seemed  to  glow.  Its  mouth  opened, 
revealing  large  white  canines,  while  its  ears 
stood  pointed  and  erect,  evoking  a sinister 
appearance.  The  wolf  looked  straight 
through  me,  without  fear,  then  quickly  lost 
interest  and  turned  away  to  continue  chew- 
ing the  hide.  A brief  siren  blast  from  Torrie’s 
truck  failed  to  regain  its  attention.  Perhaps 
it  had  never  seen  a human  before. 

1 got  out  of  the  truck  with  my  camera 
and  the  wolf  gracefully  pranced  across  the 
tundra  to  another  hide  about  100  yards 
away.  This,  it  decided,  was  my  limit.  All 
too  quickly  the  wolf  loped  away,  looking 
back  only  once  before  it  vanished.  1 will 
never  forget  the  fire  in  its  eyes  nor  its  soul- 
searching  stare. 

We  finally  reached  Dawson  at  10  p.m. 
In  two  days  we  had  traveled  more  than  600 
miles  and  checked  only  two  people.  My 
concept  of  remoteness  had  been  altered 
forever. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  Dawson 
Airport  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Today 
we  would  be  flying  into  the  bush  in  Torrie’s 
Super  Cub.  Torrie  wanted  to  hunt  for  Dali 
sheep  and  invited  me  along.  After  loading 
our  gear  and  deicing  the  plane,  we  took  off 
for  the  Heart  River,  some  100  miles  to  our 


north.  We  tlew  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
7,000  feet  over  rugged  terrain.  Many 
of  the  mountain  peaks  were  at  eye 
level  or  above  and  capped  with  light 
snow.  Over  an  hour  had  passed  before 
Torrie  pointed  to  our  “runway,”  a 
gravelbed  adjacent  to  a small  stream. 
During  the  flight  1 never  saw  a road, 
camp,  or  other  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion. 

It  was  a relief  to  climb  out  of  the 
tiny  passenger  seat  directly  behind 
Torrie  and  step  into  a beautiful  valley 
surrounded  by  steep  mountains.  Some 
willow  and  black  spruce  cloaked  the 
low  elevations,  but  disappeared  at 
about  2,500  feet.  We  had  landed  near 
an  abandoned  silver  mine  along  a 
nameless  tributary  of  the  Heart  River, 
and  after  stretching  our  legs  a bit,  set 
up  camp. 

It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  within  the 
first  SIX  hours  after  landing  an  air- 
plane, so  Torrie  glassed  the  mountains 
while  I photographed  the  scenery. 
Torrie  was  watching  some  sheep  near 
the  top  of  a ridge  when  a grizzly  sud- 
denly exploded  into  view.  Two  cubs 
followed  closely  on  her  heels.  The 
sheep  saw  the  hear  and  bolted  away  as 
she  charged  the  flock.  They  were  too 
fast  for  her,  so  she  turned  her  attention 
to  smaller  prey.  Dirt  and  stones  sailed 
into  the  air  as  she  began  digging  up 
ground  squirrel  burrows  in  the  rocky 
sun-drenched  slope.  TThese 
small  rodents  supply  a 
major  portion  of  the  griz- 
zly and  wolf  diet  in  the 
Yukon. 

Soon  it  was  time  to 
begin  the  hunt.  1 loaded 
my  pack  with  photo- 
graphic equipment  and  we 

THE  FAR  North  is  beautiful, 
rugged  and  isolated.  Vast 
level  plains  surge  into 
distant  mountains  and 
punch  through  the  clouds. 
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began  our  trek  up  the  mountain.  Near 
the  first  ridge  we  spooked  the  grizzly, 
and  she  ran  oft  with  her  cuhs.  1 was 
relieved  they  ran  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  our  rent.  Continuing  our  search 
for  a full-curl  Dali  ram,  we  headed  for 
another  ridge  top.  Meanwhile  the 
weather  was  changing  constantly,  with 
brief  snow  showers  alternating  with 
sun  and  warming  temperatures.  Occa- 
sionally we  stretched  out  in  the  alpine 
tundra,  simply  enjoying  the  warm  rays 
of  sunlight  while  resting  weary  legs. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  crawled  to 
the  edge  of  a barren  ridge  top  and  saw 
two  trophy  hull  moose  in  the  valley 
below.  We  stalked  to  within  1 50  yards 
of  the  bulls  and  “shot”  them  both  with 
my  camera.  Torrie  had  a moose  tag, 
and  could  easily  have  taken  either  of 
them,  hut  there’s  no  way  we  could 
have  packed  out  the  meat.  The  larger 
of  the  two  looked  every  hit  of  1,200 
pounds.  When  the  wind  shifted  they 
caught  our  scent  and  trotted  across  the 
valley  out  of  sight.  We  began  working 
our  way  back  to  camp  and  eventually 
came  upon  some  sheep  within  shoot- 
ing range,  hut  none  were  adult,  full- 
curl  rams. 

Just  before  descending  the  high 
country,  1 paused  for  a moment  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  appreciate 
the  isolated  wildernesssurrounding  me. 
Blowing  wind  and  the  gentle  rush  of 
water  below  played  a symphony.  1 rev- 
eled in  the  isolation  of  it  all.  The  day 
was  ending,  as  it  had  for  thousands  of 
years,  in  a land  that  has  remained 


essentially  unchanged. 

We  reached  the  valley  floor  by  8 p.m., 
with  plenty  of  daylight  remaining.  As  we 
walked,  1 noticed  moose  and  wolf  tracks  in 
the  mud  and  some  grizzly  scats  near  our 
tent.  Once  at  camp  we  made  an  open  fire 
for  warmth  and  cooked  supper.  Afterwards, 
we  sat  by  the  fire  talking  until  dark,  then 
crawled  into  our  tent  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  we  were  greeted  with 
a beautiful  sunrise  and  temperatures  in  the 
20s.  After  loading  our  gear,  we  took  one 
long  last  look,  then  climbed  aboard  the 
plane.  Twenty-four  hours  had  passed  with 
no  human  sights  or  sounds. 

The  Super  Cub  raced  down  the  humpy 
gravelbed  and  we  were  off  in  moments.  We 
flew  over  Waugh  Creek,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  I’ve  ever  seen,  searching 
for  Dali  sheep.  Torrie  flew  extremely  close 
to  sheer  mountain  walls  and  skimmed  over 
jagged  peaks  to  drop  down  into  nameless 
secluded  valleys.  This  was  seat-of-the-pants 
hush  pilot  flying,  and  certainly  made  me 
appreciate  life  a little  more  once  we  landed. 

The  far  North  is  beautiful,  rugged  and 
isolated.  While  treeless  above  2,500  feet, 
some  mountains  continue  to  sustain  a rise 
more  than  three  miles  beyond  treeline. 
Access  is  difficult  or  impossible  without 
special  skills  and  equipment. 

1 was  content  to  return  to  the  lovely 
green  mountains  of  Clinton  County.  Al- 
though smaller  than  the  mountains  of 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  1 appreciate  their 
accessibility  even  more  now,  and  1 ccm- 
tinue  to  be  enchanted  by  their  heaury, 
although  I’ll  never  forget  my  experience  in 
the  mighty  Yukon.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Bob  Crain 

FASCINATING  to  watch,  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  the  smallest  bird  in  the  state 
and  the  only  bird  capable  of  flying  backwards.  As  this  month’s  cover  depicts,  hummingbirds 
can  often  be  seen  hovering  and  flitting  among  flowering  plants  such  as  bee-balm  here.  The 
wings  beat  at  such  an  extreme  rate  of  speed  they  are  invisible,  and  the  hummer  can  remain 
in  one  spot  to  draw  nectar  — their  main  source  of  food  — from  a flower.  Hummingbirds 
must  eat  every  10  to  15  minutes  to  fuel  their  high  metabolism. 
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The  PGC  has  much  to  be  proud  of  when  it  comes  to 
endangered  species.  Here  are  just  a few  highlights  . . 


Bringing  Them  Back 

By  Diana  B.  Rupp 


The  20TH  CENTURY  has  been  wit- 
ness to  the  most  remarkable  come- 
backs in  wildlife  management  history;  Erom 
all-time  lows  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  white-tailed  deer,  the  wild  turkey 
and  the  wood  duck  have  returned  in  good 
numbers  in  our  state  — and  nation. 
Though  we  can  be  proud  of  these  accom- 
plishments, there  is  still  work  to  do.  Dozens 
of  species  are  still  considered  to  be  “of 
special  concern,”  in  other  words,  they  may 
not  make  it  to  the  21st  century  without  a 
helping  hand. 

Though  the  term  “endangered  species” 
may  bring  to  mind  spotted  owls  or  Califor- 
nia condors,  dozens  of  creatures  that  were 
once  common  in  Pennsylvania  are  classi- 
fied as  “endangered”  or  “threatened,”  giv- 
ing them  special  protection  under  the  law. 
Help  for  these  rare  state  residents  comes 
from  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act, 
which  provides  a way  for  these  animals  to 
be  classified  and  protected,  as  well  as  allo- 
cating money  toward  their  recovery. 

The  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Eund, 
created  in  1982  by  the  state  legislature. 


raises  money  through  a state  income 
tax  checkoff  and  the  sale  of  WRCE 
license  plates  to  finance  management 
and  recovery  of  these  species.  Also, 
the  Game  Commission’s  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  program, 
through  the  sale  of  patches  and  art 
prints,  raises  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  projects  that  benefit 
nongame  animals. 

Of  course,  habitat  acquisition  and 
management  activities  funded  by  hunt- 
ing license  money  benefits  many  en- 
dangered species.  And  volunteer 
groups  around  the  state  contribute 
heavily  to  management  of  these  ani- 
mals. But  overall,  relatively  little 
money  is  allocated  for  the  recovery  of 
these  species. 

The  lack  of  funds  means  that  wild- 
life managers  have  to  decide  which 
animals  are  in  the  most  need.  Animals 
on  the  federal  endangered  list  are  the 
first  priority.  Often,  the  more  “charis- 
matic” species,  such  as  the  bald  eagle, 
also  receive  more  money  and  atten- 
tion, whereas  programs  for  less  popu- 
lar species,  such  as  the  Indiana  bat, 
may  he  met  with  less  enthusiasm  by 
the  public.  Still,  each  species,  from  the 
smallest  freshwater  mussel  to  the  larg- 
est bird  of  prey,  has  an  important  place 
in  Pennsylvania’s  ecosystem. 

THE  REINTRODUCTION  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  to  some  of  the  state's 
larger  cities  is  but  one  success  story. 
Young  birds  placed  in  hack  boxes  on 
tall  buildings  culminated  in  23 
peregrines  successfully  fledged  in  1995. 
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Much  of  Pennsylvania’s  progress  in 
restoring  endangered  species  is  good 
news.  Several  species,  most  notably 
the  birds  of  prey,  have  made  strong 
comebacks  in  recent  years,  thanks  to 
the  help  of  biologists,  volunteers  and 
concerned  citizens.  However,  animals 
many  Pennsylvanians  have  never  even 
heard  of,  such  as  the  Indiana  bat  and 
the  loggerhead  shrike,  still  retain  only 
a tenuous  foothold  in  the  state. 

Peregrine  Falcon:  Hello,  City  Life 

The  peregrine  falcon’s  problems 
began  after  World  War  II  when  new, 
powerful  pesticides  came  on  the  mar- 
ket.  Chief  among  them  was  DDT, 
which  disrupts  the  reproductive  cycles 
of  birds  of  prey.  Of  all  the  affected 
birds,  the  peregrine  was  hit  the  hard- 
est; by  the  mid-1960s,  not  a single 
peregrine  could  he  found  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Peregrines  were  reintroduced  to 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1970s,  using 
a process  called  hacking.  Young  birds 
are  first  hatched  in  captivity  from  eggs 
laid  by  captive  birds.  Then  the  young 
birds  are  placed  in  large  “hack  boxes” 
— artificial  nests  on  high  perches  to 
simulate  real  nests.  There  they  are  fed 
by  a foster  parent  until  they  are  ready 
to  fly,  whereupon  the  box  is  opened 
and  the  birds  set  free.  An  ambitious 
hacking  program  in  the  early  ’90s  that 
placed  the  birds  in  hack  boxes  on  tall 
buildings  in  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Williamsport  and  Allen- 
town culminated  in  23  young  per- 
egrines successfully  raised  and  released 
into  the  wild  in  1995  alone. 

Game  Commission  ornithologist 
Dan  Brauning  oversaw  much  of  the 
project,  coordinated  the  banding  and 
recordkeeping,  and  provided  techni- 
cal expertise  to  groups  doing  the  hack- 
ing. Volunteers  did  much  of  the  work, 
including  the  Lycoming  Audubon 
Society  in  Williamsport,  the  Western 


Pennsylvania  Conservancy  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Pennsylvania  Power  &t  Light  Corpora- 
tion at  its  headquarters  in  Allentown. 

1995  was  the  last  year  of  the  hacking 
program.  Now  biologists  must  wait  to  see  if 
the  peregrines  survive  and  breed  in  the 
state.  If  they  do,  the  birds  could  be  on  their 
way  out  of  danger. 

Bald  Eagle:  All-American  Success 

The  bald  eagle’s  removal  from  the  fed- 
eral endangered  species  list  in  1994  was 
probably  the  most  visible  success  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  The  event  also 
resulted  in  much  satisfaction  from  many  of 
those  who  had  worked  hard  to  return  our 
national  symbol  to  a more  secure  sky. 

The  eagle  is  now  classified  as  “threat- 
ened” nationally  — meaning  that  it’s  not 
completely  out  of  the  woods  yet  — be- 
cause the  possibility  of  habitat  loss  still 
haunts  the  bird’s  future.  And,  until  its 
expected  reclassification  sometime  this 
year,  it  still  remains  on  the  state  endan- 
gered species  list.  Still,  for  many  Pennsyl- 
vanians bald  eagles  have  become  an  almost 
commonplace  sight.  Wildlife  viewers  who 
frequent  areas  such  as  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lancaster 
and  Lebanon  counties,  Tioga-Hammond 
Dam  in  Tioga  County,  or  Conowingo  Res- 
ervoir in  Lancaster  County  have  probably 
spotted  one  or  more  of  these  enormous 
white-headed  birds  soaring  majestically 
above  the  water,  a sight  few  people  soon 
forget. 

Through  the  middle  of  this  century,  a 
few  eagles  still  nested  in  Crawford  County, 
but  their  numhers  were  hardly  enough  to 
produce,  at  best,  more  than  two  or  three 
young  each  year.  The  Game  Commission 
started  a hacking  program  in  1983,  captur- 
ing wild  nestlings  in  Saskatchewan  and 
raising  them  on  towers  on  Haldeman  Is- 
land in  Ldauphin  County  and  Shohola  Lake 
in  Pike  County.  Over  each  of  the  next  six 
years,  12  to  16  birds  were  hatched.  When 
the  eagles  were  five  years  old,  they  began 
breeding  — and  the  population  rose  from 
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three  nesting  pairs  that  produced  one  chick 
in  1987  to  13  pairs  that  produced  19  young 
in  1992.  That’s  more  than  the  goal  set  for 
Pennsylvania  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  W ildlife 
Service,  and  Brauning  thinks  the  eagle’s 
future  in  the  state  is  bright. 

Osprey:  Return  of  the  Fisherman 

The  chance  of  spotting  an  osprey  wing- 
ing  its  way  over  a lake  or  river  is  better  now 
than  at  any  time  during  the  20th  century, 
thanks  to  hacking  efforts  started  in  1980. 
This  large  fish-eater  (an  osprey’s  wingspan 
can  reach  six  feet  across)  is  easily  identified 
by  its  all-white  underside  (females  have  a 
dark,  necklace-like  streak)  and  by  its  gull- 
like flight. 

Water  pollution,  DDT  and  habitat  loss 
contributed  to  its  decline  in  the  early  20th 
century.  Because  an  osprey  eats  fish  almost 
exclusively,  it  is  especially  vulnerable  to 
water-borne  pesticides  and  other  pollut- 
ants. 

More  than  100  ospreys  were  hacked  and 
released  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  1980s  — mostly  in  the  Poconos  — 
with  more  in  the  early  90s.  The  birds  are 
now  nesting  regularly  in  many  areas,  in- 
cluding the  greater  Pocono  region  of  Mon- 
roe, Carbon,  Northampton  and 
Lackawanna;  the  lower  Susquehanna  in 
Lancaster  County;  and  Somerset  andTioga 
counties. 

Ospreys  are  thriving  on  the  na- 
tional level,  primarily  along  the 
coasts,  and  Brauning  says  that  the 
birds  may  be  on  their  way  to  getting 
off  the  state  endangered  list.  Before 
that  can  happen,  biologists  have  to 
survey  the  numbers  of  young  the 
osprey  are  hatching  and  make  sure 
there  are  enough  ospreys  to  sustain  a 
population  in  Pennsylvania. 

“We  do  a comprehensive  review 
of  the  status  of  all  special-concern 

BATS  have  become  more  popular  in 
recent  years  as  people  begin  to 
understand  their  importance  in  our 
natural  world. 


birds  every  five  years,’’  says  Brauning. 
“At  that  point  we  can  recommend 
changes  in  the  endangered  and  threat- 
ened species  lists.”  The  next  survey 
will  he  in  1997. 

Loggerhead  Shrike:  Who  Was  That 
Masked  Bird? 

No  one  had  seen  a loggerhead  shrike 
in  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  50  years 
until  several  young  shrikes  were  spot- 
ted in  Adams  County  in  1991.  Since 
then,  this  bluish-gray  bird  about  the 
size  of  a mockingbird  has  established  a 
small  population  in  the  state,  although 
it  is  gone  from  most  northeastern  states. 

The  loggerhead  shrike  has  a dis- 
tinct black  mask  above  its  eye  that 
extends  across  the  top  of  its  hooked 
bill.  It  prefers  open  pastureland  scat- 
tered with  shrubs,  especially  haw- 
thorns, where  it  can  scan  the  country- 
side and  swoop  down  on  insects  and 
small  rodents,  snakes  and  birds.  Un- 
fortunately, with  fewer  farms  and  more 
developments  springing  up  around  the 
state,  this  type  of  habitat  is  becoming 
more  rare,  which  may  be  one  reason 
for  the  bird’s  decline,  although  biolo- 
gists aren’t  really  sure  why  the  bird  is 
doing  so  poorly.  Nesting  pairs  have 
been  seen  in  Adams  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and 
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individual  birds  were  spotted  in 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 

Biologists  can  do  little  more  than 
monitor  populations  ot  loggerhead 
shrikes  until  enough  money  is  avail- 
able  to  propose  a research  project. 

An  experimental  reintroduction  ot 
the  birds  in  Butler  County  has  been 
discussed.  Biologists  would  be  able  to 
gather  data  on  a population  of  released 
birds  to  try  to  identify  clues  on  what  is 
causing  their  decline  and  how  best  to 
go  about  reintroducing  the  birds  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  Moraine 
Preservation  Fund  has  begun  fund- 
raising for  the  reintroduction,  and 
awarded  some  money  to  the  project  in 
1994.  Unfortunately,  biologists  ran 
into  a roadblock  when  no  birds  could 
he  found  to  stock.  The  idea  remains  on 
hold. 

Indiana  Bat:  In  Darkest  Caverns 

Bats  have  become  more  popular  in 
recent  years,  thanks  to  some  good  pub- 
lic relations,  as  people  begin  to  under- 
stand their  importance  in  our  natural 
world.  But  this  has  been  only  a small 
comfort  to  those  monitoring  the  popu- 
lations of  the  federal  and  state  endan- 
gered Indiana  hat,  the  seldom  seen 
relative  of  our  common  little  brown 
hat. 

Surveys  of  caves  around  the  state 
known  to  house  hibernating  bats  last 
year  turned  up  353  Indiana  bats,  a 
substantial  increase  over  1993’s 
count  of  148.  However,  all  of 
the  bats  were  found  in  a single 
cave.  Canoe  Creek  Mine,  in  Blair 
County.  No  Indiana  bats  were 
found  in  any  of  the  other  32 
caves  and  mine  tunnels  that  hi- 

AS  ITS  NAME  implies,  the 
woodrat  is  a forest  dweller  and 
prefers  to  feed  on  seeds,  berries 
and  acorns.  Several  factors  are 
responsible  for  the  population 
decline  of  this  species. 


ologists  checked.  Indiana  bats  rec[uire  a 
specific  set  of  environmental  conditions 
for  hibernation:  The  cave  must  stay  be- 
tween 39  and  45  degrees  all  winter. 

Humans  exploring,  vandalizing,  devel- 
oping or  closing  off  caves  have  had  adverse 
impacts  on  many  species  of  hats.  If  bats  are 
disturbed  during  hibernation,  they  use  up 
body  fat  reserves  much  faster,  putting  them 
at  risk  of  starving  before  spring  arrives.  For 
that  reason.  Game  Commission  personnel 
have  put  gates  at  the  entrances  of  many  of 
the  caves  and  mine  tunnels  where  hats  hi- 
bernate. Through  these  special  gates,  bats 
can  get  in  and  out,  but  people  can’t.  About 
a dozen  gates  have  been  erected  through- 
out the  commonwealth;  at  around  $5,000 
per  gate,  that’s  quite  an  investment,  hut 
managers  say  the  results  are  worth  it. 

“Numbers  of  hats  generally  go  up  when 
the  gates  are  put  up;  some  populations 
increase  dramatically,  some  slowly,”  says 
PGC  Wildlife  Technician  Cal  Butchkoski. 
“Some  3,000  hats  of  various  species  were 
living  in  the  Canoe  Creek  mine  before  we 
gated  it,  now  there  are  around  12,000  or 
13,000.” 

Eastern  Woodrat:  Scurrying  to  Survive 

Few  creatures  cause  more  horror  to 
people  who  confront  them  in  basements 
and  attics  than  rats.  Filth  and  disease  have 
been  associated  with  these  large  rodents 
since  the  Dark  Ages.  But  in  fact,  most  of 
the  economic  damage  and  havoc  wreaked 
by  rats  in  this  country  comes  from  an  im- 
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port  — the  Norway  rat,  a common  stow- 
away  on  ships.  In  our  countryside,  rats  are 
an  important  link  in  the  food  chain. 

The  eastern,  or  Allegheny,  woodrat, 
however,  a threatened  species  in  Pennsyh 
vania,  prefers  seeds  and  berries  over  house- 
hold trash,  and  in  an  age  of  spreading 
human  populations,  has  not  fared  nearly  as 
well  as  its  European  relation. 

There  were  plenty  of  woodrats  in  the 
state  in  the  1940s  and  ’50s.  But  in  the  ’70s, 
they  began  to  decline  rapidly.  Biologists 
have  several  possible  explanations:  a round- 
worm carried  by  raccoons  that  is  fatal  to 
woodrats,  the  loss  of  important  foods  such 
as  the  American  chestnut,  few'er  acorns 
due  to  gypsy  moths,  and  less  woodland 
understory  (another  source  of  food)  be- 
cause of  larger  deer  numbers.  Game  Com- 
mission biologists  suspect  the  combination 
of  these  factors  together  may  he  too  much 
for  these  mammals. 

In  an  ongoing  search  for  woodrat  habi- 
tat, the  biologists  are  combing  likely  areas 
in  an  effort  to  find  out  exactly  how  many 
woodrats  there  are  and  where  they  live. 
Most  of  the  colonies  found  — many  of 
them  in  Dauphin  County  — are  in  larger 
blocks  of  forests,  far  from  farmland.  The 
woodrat,  native  to  all  of  Appalachia,  has 
disappeared  altogether  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York. 

Delmarva  Fox  Squirrel:  40  Acres  of  El- 
bow Room 

It’s  tough  to  mistake  a Delmarva  fox 
squirrel  for  a common  gray  squirrel;  these 
rare  mammals  are  about  twice  as  large,  and 
have  a distinctive,  light-colored  coat.  You’re 
not  likely  to  see  one  except  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  the  state,  where  the 
squirrel  once  lived  when  the  area  was  cov- 
ered with  old-growth  forests.  Now  it  lives 
in  only  a few  areas  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a few  squirrels  were 
released  in  the  mid-1980s.  Biologists 
haven’t  found  any  evidence  that  the  squir- 
rels are  still  there. 


Currently,  scientists  are  trying  to 
identify  other  areas  as  possible  release 
sites  for  the  squitrels,  which  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  release  in  larger  numbers. 
Delmarvas  need  lots  of  room  — 40 
acres  per  squirrel  — and  prefer  tor- 
ested  ateas  with  little  undergrowth. 
These  are  tough  requirements  to  meet 
in  today’s  heavily  populated  southeast 
region,  so  this  squirrel  may  have  a 
difficult  time  ahead. 

Keeping  suitable  habitat  safe  from 
development  and  disturbance  is  a big 
help  to  most  of  these  animals,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  endangered  spe- 
cies in  the  state  that  have  not  received 
as  much  attention. 

The  short-eared  owl,  a rare  crow- 
sized owl  that’s  active  during  the  day, 
and  the  least  shrew,  a 3'/2'inch  long 
shrew  with  a short  tail,  both  require 
grasslands,  but  most  areas  that  were 
once  grassy  are  now  being  clean- 
farmed. 

Other  species,  such  as  the  endan- 
gered black  tern  and  king  rail  and  the 
threatened  American  bittern,  need 
wetlands,  many  of  which  are  being 
filled  in  to  make  housing  develop- 
ments and  industrial  complexes.  If  we 
as  hunters,  landowners  and  citizens 
work  to  protect  these  areas,  we’ll  he 
helping  not  just  endangered  species, 
but  all  wildlife. 

Endangered  and  Threatened  Species 
of  Pennsylvania,  recently  published  by 
the  W ild  Resource  Conserv’ation  Fund, 
covers  70  species  of  invertebrates,  birds, 
mammals,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians 
and  plants.  Color  photographs  of  each 
species  and  maps  of  its  original  and 
current  range,  as  well  as  discussions  of 
characteristics,  biology  and  manage- 
ment make  this  a useful  and  fascinat- 
ing reference.  Available  from  the 
Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Dept.  MS,  Harrisburg,  PA 
171 10-9797.  Price  is  $5.66  plus  6 per- 
cent state  sales  tax.  □ 
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The  Welcome  Home 
Whitetail 


By  Seth  P.  Cassell 


My  alarm  clock  sounded 

at  3:45  — my  usual 
waking  time  for  the  opening  day  of 
buck  season.  Lethargically,  1 peeled 
off  the  green  wool  blankets  that  had 
kept  my  tired  body  warm  throughout 
the  night,  and  stumbled  out  of  the 
comfortable  bed. 

While  my  eyes  were  adjusting  to 
the  brilliant  light  1 had  reluctantly 
turned  on,  my  hands  rummaged 
through  my  footlocker  for  my  wool 
socks.  1 didn’t  have  much  time  to 
spare,  so  1 donned  my  camouflage 


outfit,  laced  my  hoots  and  headed 
downstairs  for  breakfast. 

I ate  a filling  meal  of  eggs  and  toast, 
hut  this  particular  year  I didn’t  have 
much  time  to  enjoy  it.  1 have  to  hurry,  1 
thought,  if  1 want  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
guys  at  5 o’clock.  So  I grabbed  my  hat 
and  small  pack  and  headed  outside. 

As  I met  with  the  rest  of  the  guys,  I 
thought  of  my  grandfather  and  father. 
This  would  he  the  first  opening  day  I 
wouldn’t  be  with  them  since  1 started 
hunting.  This  year  was  different,  quite 
different. 
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My  thoughts  turned  to  my  first  buck, 
taken  when  I was  13.  What  a joyous  day. 

I could  vividly  recall  my  grandfather 
smiling  as  he  shook  my  blood-stained 
hands  and  exclaimed,  “Now  you’re  a 
man.”  But  now,  five  years  later,  I had  to 
disagree  with  my  grandfather,  for 
certainly  my  experience  during  the  past 
four  months  had  matured  me  more  than 
simply  shooting  a 6-point  buck. 

“Form  up!”  Sergeant 
Tuttle  shouted, 
spoiling  the  pleasant 
Texas  morning.  At 
his  command,  the 
other  young  airmen 
of  the  362nd  Aircraft 
Maintenance 
Training  Squadron 
and  1 scurried  to 
form  our  marching 
units. 

Soon  after,  we 
were  on  our  way  to 
the  flightline, 
marching  to  our 
familiar  cadence.  As 
1 marched  along, 
disheartened  that  I wasn’t  in  Penn’s 
Woods,  1 mused  about  going  home  and 
hunting  during  the  upcoming  flintlock 
season  — my  only  chance  to  hunt  deer 
for  the  year. 

Nearly  a month  later  I was  back  in  my 
hometown  of  Etters,  York  County, 
appreciating  hunting  and  the  outdoors  so 
much  more  after  spending  the  entire 
autumn  in  windowless  barracks.  1 was  no 
longer  obsessed  with  getting  a deer,  just 
elated  that  1 would  be  able  to  hunt  in 
Penn’s  Woods  during  the  upcoming 
flintlock  season. 

The  morning  after  Christmas  found 
my  father  and  me  traveling  west  on 
Route  322  toward  SGL  211.  It  was  just 
like  old  times;  our  Ford  truck  puttin’ 
along,  our  “smokepoles”  vibrating  in  the 
truck’s  makeshift  gun  rack,  the  cab  piled 
with  hunting  garb,  and  the  scent  of  fresh- 


brewed  coffee.  1 was  “back  in  the 
saddle  again.” 

We  arrived  at  the  parking  area 
just  as  the  sun  was  about  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  after  loading  our 
flintlocks  we  headed  up  the  moun- 
tain. As  we  hiked,  the  crunching 
sound  of  frozen  gravel  beneath  my 
soles  was  music  to  my  ears.  Never 
before  had  1 been  so  excited  to  enter 
the  deer  woods. 

Halfway  up  the 
mountain,  my 
father  and  I 
separated.  He 
elected  to  watch  a 
hemlock  stand  for 
the  morning. 
Having  done  no 
scouting,  I didn’t 
have  a site 
selected,  so  1 
continued  along 
an  old  logging 
path.  Before  long 
1 came  to  a lone 
hemlock  tree.  1 
decided  to  sit  there, 
hoping  to  catch  a deer  meandering 
along  the  bench  below. 

As  legal  shooting  time  ap- 
proached, the  cold  wind  blew 
stronger,  which  was  especially 
unpleasant  for  me  because  1 was  still 
acclimitized  to  mild  Texas  weather. 
Except  for  a few  frolicking  chicka- 
dees, the  woods  appeared  void  of 
wildlife.  But  that  was  fine  with  me 
for  1 was  well  aware  that  a winter 
forest  normally  seems  void  of 
wildlife.  1 knew  deer  were  around 
and  that  it  was  only  a matter  of  time 
until  1 bumped  into  one. 

The  morning  progressed  with  no 
sign  of  deer,  although  1 had  heard  a 
few  shots  from  the  opposite  moun- 
tain. Normally,  1 would  have  been 
discouraged,  but  not  this  morning;  1 
was  just  thrilled  to  be  in  the  woods. 


The  group  of 
antlerless  deer 
scattered  in  every 
direction,  bounding 
over  boulders  and 
windfalls.  We  were 
as  surprised  as  the 
deer. 
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1 glanced  down  to  admire  my  50- 
caliber  flintlock,  as  1 c^ften  did. 
Flintlock  hunting  is  the  ultimate 
hunting  expetience  for  me.  Yes, 
archery  hunting  is  considered 
“primitive,”  hut  1 find  nothing 
primitive  about  compound  bows  and 
graphite  arrows.  Flintlocks,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  remained  largely 
unchanged  since  the  birth  of  out 
country. 

Wearing  my  red  plaid  Woolrich 
coat,  which  my  grandfather  gave  me, 
prompted  me  to  think  about  his 
experience  in  World  War  11.  He  had 
had  it  a lot  worse  than  1 did,  missing 
four  entire  hunting  seasons  while 
serving  his  country  under  General 
Patton.  But  when  he  returned  from 
Europe,  he  and  his  war  buddies  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  hunting 
seasons  ever.  Could  1 he  blessed  with 
the  same  success,  1 mused. 

A few  hours  later  the  placid 
morning  was  interrupted  by  a group 
of  mountain  bikers  traveling  the  old 
logging  ttails.  After  this  occurrence. 


EXCEPT  fora  few  frolicking  chickadees, 
the  woods  appeared  void  of  wildlife. 
But  that  was  fine  with  me  for  I was  well 
aware  that  a winter  forest  could  seem 
void  of  wildlife. 

1 got  up  and  walked  toward  the 
hemlock  stand  where  my  father  was 
stationed.  It  was  time  to  try  some- 
thing  else. 

We  decided  to  head  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  and  still-hunt  along 
the  ridge.  Hiking  to  the  top  was  a 
tiresome  chore,  so  we  stopped 
halfway  to  eat  our  lunches.  Sitting 
on  a fallen  log,  my  father  and  I 
talked  and  caught  up  on  lost  time. 
This  type  of  interaction  had  always 
been  an  important  aspect  of  the 
hunting  experience  to  me,  and  1 am 
thankful  to  have  a father  who 
included  me  in  his  hunting  trips. 
After  packing  up  our  gear  we  had 
gone  only  a short  distance  before  we 
jumped  a group  of  deer.  They  scattered 
in  every  direction,  bounding  over 
bciulders  and  windfalls.  Needless  to  say, 
we  were  just  as  surprised  as  the  deer. 

The  deer,  though,  didn’t  go  far;  we 
could  see  their  flickering  tails  and 
twitching  ears  in  the  distance.  We  stayed 
put,  however,  because  we  knew  that  deer 
tend  to  return  to  where  they  were 
disturbed  if  they  do  not  feel  too  threat- 
ened. But  as  it  turned  out,  we  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  they  would  do 
what  we  predicted  because  two  hunters 
plodding  down  the  mountainside  sent 
the  deer  off  at  a run.  As  the  deer  crashed 
down  the  mountain,  my  father  and  1 
elected  to  circle  around  where  the  deer 
were  headed  by  walking  down  a gas  line 
and  then  taking  a stand.  It  is  hard  to 
predict  how  deer  will  react  or  where  they 
will  go  once  spooked,  but  we  figured  this 
would  be  our  best  chance. 

Five  minutes  later,  1 was  hunkered 
under  a lone  hemlock  tree,  scanning  the 
surrounding  territory,  as  my  father 
proceeded  farther  down  the  mountain. 
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ASI  FILLEDoutmytag,  recording 
the  time,  township  and  county, 
and  began  to  fill  in  my  address,  I 
began  writing  my  former  military 
address.  But  no,  I wasn'tinTexas 
anymore;  I was  home  in  Penn's 
Woods. 

Perhaps  the  deer  will  head 
back  up  to  where  they  were 
bedded,  1 thought.  But  1 also 
figured  that  after  being 
spooked  twice  from  the  same 
site,  there  was  a slim  chance  of 
the  deer  returning  anytime 
soon. 

My  hopes  diminished 
further  when  one  of  the 
hunters  we  had  seen  before 
walked  down  a deer  trail  about 
40  yards  away  from  me.  But 
because  my  father  was  going  to 
be  working  his  way  up  to  me,  I resolved 
to  stay  put  under  the  hemlock. 

It  can’t  he,  I thought  20  minutes  later, 
as  I noticed  movement  in  a grapevine 
tangle,  exactly  where  the  hunter  had 
walked  moments  earlier.  But  as  1 peered 
farther  into  the  tangle,  there  was  no 
mistaking  it  — the  tail  of  a deer. 

I slowly  positioned  myself  for  a shot.  If 
I got  one  it  would  he  to  the  right,  which 
was  awkward  for  me,  being  right-handed. 
Nibbling  on  available  browse,  the  deer 
was  quartering  away  from  me,  but 
undergrowth  prevented  a clear  shot.  I 
shouldered  my  heavy  flintlock,  anticipat- 
ing the  deer  stepping  into  an  opening. 
That’s  exactly  what  the  deer  did.  While 
slowly  cocking  the  hammer,  I aligned  my 
sights  on  the  deer’s  shoulder  in  hopes  of 


downing  my  first  muzzleloading 
whitetail. 

At  the  rifle’s  report  the  deer 
dropped  in  its  tracks.  After  examin- 
ing its  forehead,  I discovered  that  it 
was  a button  buck.  Of  all  the  bucks  I 
have  taken,  this  one,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  more  of  a trophy. 

I carefully  placed  my  gun  on  the 
ground  and  removed  my  Woolrich 
coat.  I filled  out  my  harvest  tag, 
recording  the  time,  township  and 
county  of  the  kill,  and  began  to  fill 
in  my  address.  As  almost  a matter  of 
habit,  1 began  writing  my  former 
military  address.  But  no,  I wasn’t  in 
Texas  anymore.  I was  home  in 
Penn’s  Woods,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  sweet.  □ 
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Preliminary  findings  indicate  Sichuans  have  no  better 
chance  of  surviving  in  the  vuild  than  the  familiar  ringneck. 


Pheasant 

Restoration  Update 

By  joe  Kosack, 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


IF  PHEASANTS  — and  many  other 
grassland  nesting  birds  — are  to 
make  a comeback  in  Pennsylvania, 
extensive  habitat  changes  must  occur 
on  privately  owned  lands. 

Three  years  into  our  ringneck/ 
Sichuan  pheasant  study,  we  have  a 
better  understand  ing  of  what  happened 
to  Pennsylvania’s  pheasants  and  why 
Sichuans  might  not  be  the  answer  to 
reversing  the  game  bird’s  decline.  And 
although  there’s  still  considerable  re- 
search to  do  before  study  conclusions 
will  he  made,  this  much  is  clear:  Con- 
ditions will  continue  to  worsen  for 
pheasants  — and  meadowlarks,  bobo- 
links, upland  sandpipers  and  some 
grassland  nesting  sparrows  — unless 


widespread  habitat  enhancements  are  made 
in  agricultural  areas. 

The  decline  of  the  pheasant  is  hard  to 
accept.  In  25  years,  they’ve  gone  from 
being  just  about  everywhere  to  being  hard 
to  find  almost  anywhere.  So  plentiful  that 
hunters  harvested  more  than  a million  birds 
a year  in  the  early  ’70s,  today  pheasants 
play  a distant  third  to  the  wild  turkey  and 
ruffed  grouse  as  the  state’s  most  popular 
upland  game  birds.  And  most  of  the  pheas- 
ants taken  hy  hunters  are  ones  raised  and 
released  by  the  Commission  just  prior  to  or 
during  the  hunting  seasons. 

The  current  pheasant  project  began  in 
1993,  when  ring-necked  pheasants  were 
released  on  three  large  study  areas  and 
Sichuans  (a  subspecies  of  pheasant  that 
had  been  obtained  from 
Michigan)  on  three  oth- 
ers. The  project  was  de- 
signed to  determine  if 
Sichuans  would  he  more 
adaptable  to  Pennsylvania 
habitats  and  a more  viable 
candidate  than  the  ring- 

WILDLIFE  TECHNICIAN, 
Tom  Swimley,  attempts  to 
locate  a radio-collared 
pheasant.  Telemetry  has 
shown  that  pheasants 
prefer  reverting  fields, 
wetlands  and  hedgerows. 


Bob  D'Angelo 
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neck  in  any  sort  of  pheasant  recovery 
project. 

Since  then  a total  of  1,800  birds  (at 
henxock  ratio  of  2:1)  have  been  released 
on  each  of  the  study  areas.  In  addition  to 
using  radio  telemetry  to  track  some  of  the 
birds,  spring  crowing  count  surveys  and 
winter  flushing  surveys  are  being  conducted 
to  monitor  the  pheasants. 

One  of  the  reasons  Sichuans  were  tried 
was  because  it  was  thought  they  preferred 
to  nest  and  raise  their  young  in  brushy 
areas,  not  in  hay  fields  like  ringnecks.  Ear- 
lier and  more  frequent  cuttings  of  hay  fields, 
elimination  offencerows  and  increased  use 
of  pesticides  and  herbicides  over  the  past 
20  or  so  years  have  undermined  the 
ringneck’s  ability  to  nest  and  rear  broods. 

But  Sichuans  — or  ringnecks,  for  that 
matter  — didn’t  behave  the  way  many 
wildlife  managers  and  sportsmen  expected. 
“We  found  instances  where  ringnecks  were 
nesting  in  the  woods  and  Sichuans  in  hay 
fields,”  noted  research  chief  Bob  Boyd. 
“What  we  haven’t  found  so  far,  though,  is 
any  difference  in  survival,  productivity  or 
habitat  preferences  between  Sichuans  and 
ringnecks.  Both  subspecies  seem  to  require 
the  same  type  of  habitats.” 

The  study  has  also  shed  light  on  the 
adaptability  of  game  farm  raised  pheasants, 
long  suspected  by  some  as  being  helpless 
birds  doomed  to  die  the  moment  they  step 
out  of  the  stocking  crates.  Over  the  past 


STUDIES  have  not  shown 
any  difference  in  survival, 
productivity  or  habitat 
preferences  between 
Sichuans  and  ringnecks. 

three  years,  biologists  have 
documented  that  game 
farm  pheasants  can  adapt 
to  the  wild  if  they’re  re- 
leased in  habitat  contain- 
ing good  cover  and  food 
sources.  These  birds, 
Sichuans  and  ringnecks, 
sustain  terrific  losses  dur- 
ing their  first  year  in  the 
wild;  80  percent  mortality  is  common. 

Stocked  pheasants  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  predators,  road  accidents, 
exposure,  starvation  and  other  types 
of  mortality  while  they  explore  and 
adapt  to  their  new  surroundings.  Some 
birds  have  dispersed  10  to  15  miles 
from  release  areas.  Others  stay  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  they’re  released.  It 
usually  takes  one  to  two  months  for 
pheasants  to  settle  into  a new  home. 
Once  they  do,  their  chance  of  surviv- 
ing increases  substantially.  This  may 
be  especially  true  if  the  stocked  birds 
find  and  start  associating  with  resident 
pheasants. 

What  has  helped  pheasants  on  the 
study  areas,  and  what  is  missing  wher- 
ever pheasants  can’t  be  found,  is  good 
habitat.  “Habitat  is  the  answer,”  said 
biologist  Tom  Hardisky,  head  of  the 
pheasant  study.  “There’s  no  mystery. 
We  know  what  they  need.  It’s  just  a 
question  of  whether  private  landown- 
ers will  work  with  us  to  help  pheasants 
and  other  grassland  birds  by  making 
habitat  improvements  before  it’s  too 
late.  TTiere’s  little  the  Game  Commis- 
sion can  do  on  its  own.” 

At  present,  what  remains  of 
Pennsylvania’s  once  thriving  wild 
pheasant  population  is  stranded  in  iso- 
lated pockets.  These  habitat  islands 
provide  winter  foods  and  cover  and 
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relatively  safe  spring  nesting  areas. 
These  areas,  however,  are  surrounded 
hy  a patchwork  of  manicured  lawns, 
frequently  mowed  hay  fields,  weedless 
fields  of  row  crops,  and  forested  ridges. 
Such  clean  lawns,  fields  and  forests 
may  he  pleasing  to  look  at,  hut  they’re 
sterile  environments  virtually  useless 
to  pheasants  and  other  wildlife. 

“Unless  we  can  connect  the  pock- 
ets, there’s  little  hope  that  pheasants 
will  make  a comeback, ’’  said  biologist 
Scott  Klinger.  “Right  now  the  outlook 
is  not  good.’’ 

More  optimistic  are  the  observa- 
tions cTMerv  Strawser,  who  owns  land 
in  the  Juniata  County  study  area. 
Strawser  maintains  a two-acre  focid 
plot  that  attracts  upwards  of  a 100 
pheasants  through  winter  and  is  regu- 
larly patrolled  by  hawks.  At  first  sight 
of  a raptor,  reports  Strawser,  the  pheas- 
ants scatter  to  surrounding  cover  pro- 
vided hy  ditches,  multiflora  rose  tangles 
and  clumps  of  standing  sorghum.  He 
said  he’s  watched  hawks  on  several 
occasions  lose  their  patience  and  leave 
after  waiting  considerable  time  for 
pheasants  to  step  out  of  hiding.  One 
time  he  saw  a hawk  land  hy  a briar 
patch  and  walk  in  after  hiding  pheas- 
ants. It  didn’t  work,  though,  said 
Strawser,  who  added,  “Those  pheas- 
ants are  fast  on  their  feet.’’ 


BIOLOGIST,  Tom  Hardisky, 
examines  radio  collarfrom 
a bird  that  didn't  survive 
the  winter.  Pheasants 
released  to  the  wild  sustain 
80  percent  mortality 
during  their  first  year. 

Even  the  six  pheasant 
study  areas,  considered 
some  of  the  state’s  best 
remaining  pheasant  habi- 
tat, have  food  and  cover 
deficiencies.  In  Centre 
County,  radio-collared 
ringnecks  were  tracked  to 
buildings  where  they  were  found  roosting 
in  the  rafters.  In  another  instance,  wildlife 
technician  Kate  Hanko  tracked  a pheasant 
right  up  to  a woodchuck  hole  and  noticed 
tail  feathers  protruding  from  the  burrow. 
Thinking  the  bitd  was  dead,  Hanko  reached 
in  and  grabbed  the  feathers.  The  bird  slid 
right  out,  hut  began  flapping  its  wings  as 
soon  as  it  was  outside. 

“I  don’t  know  who  was  more  surprised, 
Kate  or  the  ringneck,”  Hardisky  noted. 

These  observations  help  tell  the  story  of 
a cagey  and  hardy  game  bird,  but  it’s  glar- 
ingly obvious  that  if  pheasants  are  to  re- 
main a part  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  com- 
munity they’re  going  to  need  help.  The 
pheasant’s  fate  is  closely  related  to  the  way 
of  the  land.  Nothing  has  hit  them  harder  or 
hurt  them  more  than  changes  in  our  farm- 
lands. What  hasn’t  been  turned  into  com- 
mercial and  residential  developments  is 
now  being  farmed  so  intensively  that  it’s 
inhospitable  for  wildlife.  And  unless  land- 
scape changes  beneficial  to  pheasants  oc- 
cur, the  state  will  never  again  support  sub- 
stantial populations  of  naturally  reproduc- 
ing pheasants. 

A pheasant  recovery  won’t  come  cheap 
or  overnight.  And  it  can’t  happen  without 
the  cooperation  of  private  landowners. 
Reversing  the  pheasant  decline  isn’t  a mat- 
ter of  stocking  more  or  “better”  birds,  clos- 
ing the  hunting  seasons  ot  — as  a few  still 
believe — shooting  hawks  and  owls.  What’s 
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needed  are  habitat  enhancements  in  agri- 
cultural  areas. 

“These  enhancements  don’t  have  to  be 
on  a large  scale  but  they  should  be  incorpo- 
rated on  farms  throughout  an  agricultutal 
area,”  Hardisky  noted.  “There’s  no  formula 
for  how  much  land  should  receive  im- 
provements, but  enhancements  on  5 to  10 
acres  per  100  acres  seems  to  be  wotking  in 
other  places.” 


Habitat  improvements  could  include 
planting  watm-season  grasses  in  hay  fields, 
participating  in  the  Stream  Bank  Fencing 
Program,  setting  aside  land  in  the  federal 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  doing  bor- 
der cuts  on  woodland  edges,  and  testoring 
drained  wetlands  or  cutting  hay  later.  Leav- 
ing standing  corn,  setting  aside  strips  of 
cover  around  field  borders  and  establishing 
windbreaks  and  hedgerows  (important 
pheasant  corridots ) are  other  practices  that 
would  help  pheasants  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Telemetry  on  the  study  areas  has  shown 
that  pheasants  avoid  mature  forests,  subut- 
ban  settings  and  cleanly  farmed  areas.  “They 
like  reverting  and  idle  fields,  wetlands  and 
hedgerows,”  Hardisky  said.  “In  winter,  the 


birds  were  commonly  found  along 
creeks  with  good  vegetative  cover  and 
in  patches  of  conifets  and  standing 
corn.  Maintaining  such  areas  could 
make  all  the  diffetence  in  the  world  for 
pheasants.” 

Sometimes  the  best  thing  a land- 
ownet  can  do  with  his  land  is  leave  it 
alone.  Biologists  call  it  “no  manage- 
ment management,”  and  it’s  simply  a 
matter  of  letting  natute 
run  its  course.  About  ev- 
ery five  years  or  so  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  cut  back  sap- 
lings, but  othet  than  that, 
nothing  is  required.  It’s 
one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  ways  to  help 
pheasants  and  other  grass- 
land nesting  birds. 

Pheasants  are  at  a cross- 
roads: We  can  either  help 
them  or  bid  them  farewell. 
It’s  easy  to  write  them  off; 
they’re  not  native  birds, 
anyway,  and  many  people 
already  consider  them 
goners.  But  others  feel  it 
would  be  a shame  to  let 
them  slip  into  oblivion, 
that  saving  the  pheasant 
is  one  of  our  biggest  challenges. 

For  years,  the  Commission  has  tried 
to  alleviate  the  loss  by  breeding  more 
hardy  birds  at  the  game  farm,  but  the 
problem  is  not  thete;  it’s  in  the  coun- 
tryside, and  that’s  where  the  pheasant’s 
future  will  be  decided.  □ 


For  more  information  about  the 
Stream  Bank  Fencing  Program, 
contact  the  Game  Commission  region 
office  serving  your  county.  Details  on 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
and  the  Wetland  Reserve  Program 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  your  local 
farm  service  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Bob  D'Angelo 

HABITAT  enhancements  in  agricultural  areas  are  essential 
to  sustain  populations  of  naturally  reproducing 
pheasants.  Winter  is  a critical  time,  which  is  why 
landowners  who  maintain  food  and  cover  plots,  such  as 
sorghum,  shown  here,  are  the  key  in  restoring  pheasants 
and  other  grassland  nesting  birds. 
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MeaSoTP  Magic 

ALOW'LYING  mist  obscures  the  meadow,  and  in  the  gray  light  of  early  morning 
, the  landscape  resembles  an  expanse  of  hazy  ocean.  1 am  seated  on  the  top  trunk 
of  a double-trunked  windfall,  a woodland  mariner  of  sorts,  standing  watch  on  the 
forecastle  of  a fog  bound  clipper  ship.  The  meadow  is  one  of  my  favorite  places.  1 

come  here  often  to  draw  and  make  field 
notes.  A few  years  ago  I even  killed  a fat 


During  summer,  meadows  are  the  best  places  to  observe  wildlife,  when  wildflow- 
ers  bloom  and  plants  flourish  in  the  open  spaces.  Wild  meadows  are  to  the 
surrounding  woods  what  coral  reefs  are  to  the  sea  — a varying  structure  where 
abundant  food  sources  attract  diverse  and  sometimes  surprising  creatures. 

This  former  pasture,  which  1 call  W indfall  Meadow,  reverted  long  ago  from  forage 
grasses  to  a succession  of  native  grasses  and  forbs.  Now  it’s  mostly  perennial  weeds, 
some  remaining  patches  of  grass  and  a few  shrubs.  The  perimeters  are  not  sharply 
defined  but  blend  inward  from  the  woods.  On  the  northern  boundary  is  a selectively 
cut,  almost  impenetrable  woodlot.  Fingers  of  sumac  trees  protrude  into  the  meadow’s 
interior,  the  coves  in  between  choked  with  dense  patches  of  goldenrod.  The 
opposing  perimeter  consists  of  a pine  woods  and  a tumbled  stone  wall.  A copse  of 
black  locusts  circles  a big  boulder  in  mid-field.  My  vantage  point  is  in  the  northwest 
corner  where  the  big  pine  has  fallen  into  the  grassy  strip  between  the  cornfield  and 
the  meadow.  From  here  the  land  slopes  gently  to  the  east  where  a lazy  stream  defines 
the  eastern  boundary.  Beyond  the  stream  is  a hillside  of  mature  oaks. 

The  variety  of  plants  here  is  astonishing  — a true  melting  pot  of  native  and  Old 
World  species.  Along  the  creek  1 find  peppermint,  pokeweed  and  the  showy  purple 
flowers  of  spotted  Joe-pye  weed.  Stockades  of  teasel  defend  the  stone  wall  and  the 
tall  Turks  cap  lilies  stand  out  in  brilliant  contrast  against  the  pines.  The  sunny 
borders  are  thick  with  blackberry  canes,  and  every  dead  tree  is  a fortress  of  poison  ivy. 
Chicory,  black-eyed  Susans  and  butter-and-eggs  add  more  color,  while  thistle, 
mullein  and  milkweed  tower  over  all.  Equipped  with  binoculars  and  magnifying 
glass,  doused  with  insect  repellent  and  clutching  a fistful  of  sharpened  pencils.  I’m 
ready  for  a 12-hour  day  in  this  studio  under  the  biggest  skylight  of  all. 


Wild  carrot,  better  known  as  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  is  a common  Old  World  plant 
that  grows  in  the  drier  areas  of  the  meadow.  In  some  old  fields  it  is  so  profuse  that 
during  late  summer,  when  it  blooms,  the  entire  field  appears  covered  with  a single, 
continuous  lace  tablecloth.  Because  Queen  Anne’s  lace  dominates  an  open  space  so 
aggressively,  it  has  also  been  called  “Devil’s  Plague.”  Myriads  of  tiny  snow  white 
flowers  rise  on  stems  of  varying  lengths  from  a common  center  and  form  a slightly 
convex  plane  in  an  arrangement  called, an  umbel.  After  blossoming,  the  umbel 
infolds,  cup-like,  and  takes  on  another  name,  “bird’s  nest  weed.”  In  the  very  center 
of  the  white  flowers,  on  its  own  stem,  blooms  a single  dark  purple  flower.  All  of  my 
texts  mention  this  curious  bloom,  but  none  mentions  why  it  is  there. 


A confrontation  between  two  hungry  predators  makes  for  an  exciting  contest  of  skill 
and  power  — especially  when  the  battle  takes  place  canly  inches  away.  While  drawing  a 
golden  orb  spider  repairing  her  weh,  1 notice  that  1 am  not  the  only  pair  of  eyes  watching 
her.  From  an  adjacent  goldenriid  stalk  a praying  mantis  (also  a female)  is  intently 
eyehalling  the  spider,  and  1 believe  that  I’m  about  to  see  my  lovely  yellow  and  black  model 
become  brunch  for  the  tormidahle  mantis. 

Suddenly,  the  mantis  leaps  into  the  weh  and  reaches  out  to  snap  up  the  spider  in  its 
powerful  sharp'spined  forelegs,  hut  with  blinding  speed  the  spider  dodges  the  thrust, 
dashes  next  to  the  mantis’s  head  and  throws  over  it  a swathing  hand  of  strong  parallel 
threads  from  her  lower  spinnerets.  This  takes  exactly  three  seconds.  A few  seconds  more 
and  the  mantis  is  wrapped  and  hound  fast  to  the  sticky  weh.  1 didn’t  notice  when  the  spider 
sunk  its  fangs  into  the  mantis  to  paralyze  it,  hut  the  mantis  twitches  feehly  and  then  stops 
— its  fate  sealed  in  a silken  shroud. 

The  outcome  surprised  me,  no  drtubt.  1 thought  the  mantis  had  all  the  advantages  — 
superior  size  and  strength,  expert  camouflage  and  the  element  of  surprise.  But  actually, 
the  spider  had  the  edge  all  the  time.  My  misjudgement  came  in  considering  the  spider 
separately  from  her  weh.  The  weh  is  more  than  a capture  net  — it  is  the  ears,  voice,  hands 
and  eyes  of  the  spider,  and  her  belly  is  like  a marvelous  toolbox.  Some  spiders  have  seven 
different  kinds  of  silk  glands  leading  out  to  a trio  of  spinnerets  tipped  with  spinning  tubes. 
These  tubes  are  like  nimble  fingers  which  instantly  manipulate  and  configure  the  threads 
to  deal  with  any  situation. 
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No  wild  meadow  is  complete  without  a wood- 
chuck,  and  the  grizzled  baron  ot  this  acreage  surveys 
all  from  his  stone  wall  castle.  I can’t  resist  thinking  ot 
chucks  in  human-like  terms;  perhaps  it’s  the  way  they 
seem  more  annoyed  than  frightened,  or  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  their  portly  physique  and 
matter-of-fact  demeanor.  Some  wild  creatures  are 
rarely  seen  as  they  go  about  their  secretive  lives,  hut 
when  you  locate  a chuck’s  home  on  your  outdoor 
jaunts  he  becomes  somewhat  of  a neighbor.  However, 
if  he  decides  to  stake  out  a den  near  your  garden,  or  claim 
squatter’s  rights  under  your  foundation,  he  becomes  some- 
thing else  that  also  is  best  described  in  human-like  terms, 
respect  the  chuck,  and  find  him  a noble,  if  not  handsome  subject 
to  portray,  even  if  his  shape  is  designed  to  conform  to  life  in  a tunnel. 


Gold  and  rubies,  riches  beyond  belief 
— goldfinches  and  ruby-throated  hum- 
mingbirds that  is,  and  I am  the  richer  for 
their  presence  today  in  the  meadow. 
Goldfinches  are  late  nesters,  raising  only 
one  brood  a year.  Their  nesting  season 
coincides  with  the  blooming  of  the 
thistle  plants  from  which  they  gather  the 
thistle  down  to  line  their  nests.  The  beautiful 
black  and  yellow  birds  are  busy,  and  1 get  many  good 
sketches  at  close  range. 

Ruby-throated  hummingbirds  zip  by,  up  and  over  the 
windfall,  stopping  on  a dime  to  sip  nectar  or  perch  on  a branch 
in  the  shade,  then  off  again  at  70  wingheats  per  second  (wps).  The 
undulating  flight  of  the  goldfinches  seems  slow,  at  4.9  wps  and  a crow 
in  steady  flight  beats  its  wings  slower  yet,  at  2.0  wps.  But  the  turkey  vulture, 
a static  soarer,  flaps  its  wings  only  twice  the  entire  time  it’s  in  view,  letting  the  rising 
thermals  of  the  meadow  do  all  the  work. 

The  environs  of  W indfall  Meadow  is  also 
home  to  a covey  of  quail,  and  1 never  fail  to 
hear  the  invigorating  “boh  white"  call  when 
I’m  here.  Just  as  1 am  about  to  call  it  a day, 
a doe  and  her  twin'fawns  walk  around  the 
windfall  and  out  into  the  grassy  strip.  As 
they  file  along  they  are  followed  by 
several  barn  swallows  that  dip  and  dive, 
capturing  the  insects  rising  from  the 
wake  of  the  deer  much  like  the  way 
seabirds  follow  the  wake  of  a whale.  My 
final  voyage  into  summer  complete,  I set 
sail  now  for  the  shores  of  autumn. 
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A Picture  6ays  A Thousand  Words 

Adams  — Barry  Lake  took  his  two 
daughters,  11  and  12,  along  to  check  his 
heaver  traps  last  winter.  The  girls  were 
excited  to  find  a beaver  in  one  of  the  traps. 
One  of  Barry’s  most  treasured  possessions  is 
a photo  of  his  daughters  holding  up  the 
beaver,  a 48-pounder,  by  its  hind  legs. 
Those  two  girls  experienced  nature  and 
wildlife  in  a way  uncommon  to  many  of 
today’s  youngsters,  and  I’m  sure  they’ll  re- 
member that  beaver  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 


Who’s  The  Predator  Here? 

Bradford  — Ernest  Scott,  of  Armenia 
Mountain,  noticed  four  deer  in  his  back- 
yard acting  nervous  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  a field.  Soon,  Ernest  saw  what 
was  making  them  nervous;  a coyote  was 
stalking  them.  All  of  a sudden,  the  deer 
started  to  run,  not  away  from  the  coyote, 
but  toward  it.  The  coyote  took  oft  across 
the  field  with  the  four  deer  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  old  adage  of  safety  in  numbers  was 
certainly  true  in  this  case. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


Nice  Gesture 

Monroe  — While  helping  Gary  Alt 
with  some  bear  research,  1 wanted  to  get 
some  photos  to  use  for  slide  programs. 
Throughout  the  day,  my  deputy  and  1 took 
turns  taking  photos.  After  taking  the  last 
picture,  and  taking  the  film  out  of  the 
camera,  1 needed  to  help  weigh  the  bear.  1 
quickly  handed  the  empty  camera  to  my 
deputy  and  jumped  right  in  to  lend  a hand. 
Amidst  hoisting  up  the  bear,  I turned  around 
to  see  my  deputy  taking  one  picture  after 
another.  When  1 asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  he  said,  “1  thought  you  wanted  some 
good  pictures.”  1 sure  did,  and  1 can’t  wait 
to  see  how  they  turn  out. 

— WCO  Dirr  B.  Pemensnyder, 
Stroudsburg 


Small  World 

Somerset  — Last  Eebruary,  Deputy  Ira 
Harding  and  1 trapped  some  wild  turkeys 
that  were  then  sent  to  North  Carol  ina.  The 
following  day  I left  for  a trip  south,  and 
while  returning  north  on  Interstate  77,  1 1 
days  later,  1 was  leaving  North  Carolina 
about  to  enter  Virginia,  when  1 looked  off 
into  a small  field  and  saw  five  wild  turkeys. 
I couldn’t  help  but  wonder  if  they  were 
otaes  I had  trapped,  soon  to  start  flocks  in 
new  habitat. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenrins,  Berlin 


Plenty  To  Do 

Berks  — There’s  plenty  for  sportsmen 
to  do  during  the  summer.  According  to 
area  farmers,  there  is  a high  population  of 
woodchucks  here,  and  there  is  always  the 
elusive  coyote  to  provide  many  enjoyable 
hours  afield. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Birdgboro 
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Reminder 

Erie  — The  Game  Commission  re- 
ceived legislative  approval  to  implement  a 
new  migratory  bird  hunting  license.  This 
license  will  fulfill  the  requirement  placed 
on  all  states  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  become  part  of  the  Harvest 
Information  Program  by  the  year  1998.  1 
would  like  to  remind  all  hunters  that  this 
license  will  be  required  by  everyone  who 
hunts  migratory  birds,  including  woodcock 
and  doves.  Migratory  bird  hunting  licenses 
are  available  at  all  hunting  license  issuing 
agents. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 


Facelift 

Dauphin  — The  bald  eagle  nest  on 
Haldeman  Island  was  destroyed  by  high 
winds  last  fall.  The  Commission  Food  &. 
Cover  Corps  and  PP&.L  constructed  a plat- 
form painted  to  look  like  the  bark  of  a 
sycamore  tree  and  attached  it  where  the 
old  nest  had  been.  I placed  the  old  nesting 
material  in  its  new  foundation  and  the  pair 
of  eagles  returned.  The  female  hatched  two 
chicks,  and  adopted  a chick  placed  in  the 
nest  that  had  been  hatched  at  the  Philadel- 
phia zoo. 

— WCO  Scott  R.  Sills,  Halifax 

Horse  Hockey 

Potter  — Retired  Game  Commission 
biologist  Amie  Hayden  was  ice  fishing  on 
a farm  pond  and  had  his  gear  in  a 5-gallon 
bucket.  As  he  sat  there,  the  farmer’s  horses, 
seeing  what  they  thought  was  a feed  bucket, 
rushed  on  to  the  ice.  The  horses,  not  happy 
at  finding  the  buckefempty,  kicked  it  back 
and  forth  across  the  ice.  Between  chasing 
his  bucket  and  hearing  the  groaning  of  ice 
under  several  tons  of  horseflesh,  Arnie  had 
had  enough  and  figured  the  one  bluegill  he 
had  caught  was  plenty  to  show  for  his 
effort. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
COUDERSFORT 


It  Figures 

Northampton  — The  man  who  had  just 
hit  a deer  with  his  vehicle  pulled  up  along- 
side my  truck  and  told  me  that  he  didn’t  see 
the  deer  until  it  was  too  late.  He  pointed  to 
the  back  of  a large  wooden  sign  along  the 
road  and  said  that  it  hid  the  deer.  As  1 drove 
by  the  sign,  1 noticed  that  it  said,  “Deer 
Crossing;  It’s  Your  Car;  It’s  TTieir  Fife.” 
— WCO  Dradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 


Wants  To  Hoe  His  Own  Row 

Huntingdon  — During  a hunter  edu- 
cation class  I asked  the  students  to  explain 
why  they  wanted  to  hunt.  I received  the 
usual  answers  such  as  for  sport,  recreation 
and  food,  but  one  young  fellow  said  he 
wanted  to  hunt  so  he  could  tell  his  own 
stories  instead  of  listening  to  the  same  old 
tales  from  everyone  else. 

— WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 

Coincidence? 

Schuylkill  — I contacted  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Parks  for  coy- 
ote information.  After  requesting  to  speak 
with  someone  knowledgeable  about  coy- 
otes, 1 was  transferred  to  a Mr.  Wolf.  As  my 
questions  became  more  specific,  Mr.  Wolf 
forwarded  me  to  Mr.  Fox.  Both  men  were 
helpful,  but  1 wondered  if  a Mr.  Coyote 
worked  in  the  department. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 
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Quick  Thinking 

Wyoming  — After  injecting  a nuisance 
beaver  with  a muscle  relaxing  drug,  Deputy 
Jeff  Pierce  looked  on  in  horror  as  the  rodent 
suddenly  stopped  breathing.  Jeff  immedi- 
ately provided  artificial  respiration  to  the 
helpless  animal  by  pushing  gently  on  its 
chest.  He  was  able  to  revive  the  beaver, 
and  subsequently  released  it  in  another 
part  of  the  county.  Now,  a paramedic  by 
trade,  Jeff  can  now  add  a beaver  to  the  long 
list  of  lives  he’s  saved. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunrhannock 

Cover  Your  Tracks 

Columbia  — Remember  to  respect  the 
property  of  others  when  you  take  to  the 
field  this  summer  and  fall.  The  only  thing 
you  should  leave  on  the  landowner’s  prop- 
erty is  your  footprints. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Numidia 

You  Asked  For  It 

Centre  — I was  talking  to  a class  at 
Liherty-Curtin  Elementary  School  about 
how  animals  are  classified  by  what  they  eat. 
I mentioned  that  herbivores  are  animals 
that  eat  plants,  and  that  carnivores  are  the 
meat  eaters.  1 asked  the  group  what  animals 
that  eat  everything  are  called  and  someone 
in  the  back  of  the  room  answered,  “Hun- 

I ” 

gry! 

— WCO  George  F.  Mock, 

Spring  Mills 


Can’t  Keep  A Good  Decoy  Down 

Lancaster  — Last  winter  Carl 
Weidman  discovered  his  duck  blind  on  the 
Smsquehanna  River,  along  with  30  decoys, 
had  been  washed  away  by  the  flood  and  ice. 
Several  weeks  after  the  flood,  Carl  received 
a call  from  a man  in  Grasonville,  Mary- 
land, who  had  found  one  of  his  decoys 
(Carl  had  his  name  and  phone  number  on 
it).  The  decoy  was  found  on  the  Chester 
River  and  had  traveled  65  miles,  crossing 
over  three  dams  along  the  way.  Gee,  I 
wonder  where  the  other  29  decoys  got  to? 

— WCO  Thomas  F Grohol, 
Elizabethtown 


“Fast  Food” 

Westmoreland  — As  I sat  in  line  at  the 
drive-through  of  a local  restaurant  I no- 
ticed a large  flock  of  sparrows  in  the  ever- 
green bushes  on  both  sides  of  a menu  board. 
Suddenly,  a sharp-shinned  hawk  swooped 
across  the  parking  lot,  cleared  the  hood  of 
my  car  by  inches  and  took  oft  with  one  of 
the  sparrows  in  its  talons. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward, 

New  Kensington 


Sorry  . . . 

Chester  — A person  reported  a scrag- 
gly  looking,  weird  acting  doe  hanging 
around  in  a field  near  their  home.  It  turned 
out  to  be  an  average  looking,  normal  be- 
having llama.  1 bet  that  caller  is  hoping  I 
don’t  write  a “Field  Note.” 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 


Leave  Alone  And  They’ll  Stay  Home 

Juniata  — Through  the  cooperation  of 
Daniel  Leaman  and  his  son,  Kevin,  1 was 
able  to  locate,  then  tranquilize  and  tag  a 
2 1 0-pound  bear  and  her  three  cubs  in  Sus- 
quehanna Township.  The  bear  bad  moved 
ber  cubs  from  the  original  den  site  because 
of  human  disturbance. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove 
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They’re  Here 

Clinton  — Several  elk  have  been  spot- 
ted well  within  the  borders  of  this  county 
recently.  The  elk  population  is  increasing 
in  size  and  their  range  is  expanding  too. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Kenovo 


Room  And  Board 

Crawford  — 1 was  told  about  a dog 
owner  who  constructed  a fancy  house  for 
his  pet  but  was  perplexed  as  to  why  the  dog 
was  always  outside  of  the  box,  even  in  bad 
weather.  One  night  the  owner  discovered 
the  reason  for  the  displaced  tenant.  Curled 
up  comfortably  inside  the  box  was  an  opos- 
sum. Evidently,  not  only  was  the  nightly 
visitor  taking  advantage  of  the  free  hous- 
ing, it  was  also  helping  itself  to  free  meals  as 
well. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Free-For-All 

Union  — Most  battles  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  of  wildlife  are 
brief,  but  recently  1 witnessed  an  ongoing 
fight  between  two  male  cowbitds.  The  fight 
was  lasting  longer  and  seemed  more  severe 
than  normal.  After  a while  a grackle  and  a 
dove  became  involved  in  the  fray.  I’m  not 
sure  if  they  were  drawn  into  the  fight  be- 
cause of  the  excitement  or  if  they  wanted  to 
break  up  the  combatants,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 


This  Intruder  Didn’t  Wear  A Mask 

Clearfield  — 1 received  a call  about  a 
raccoon  trapped  inside  a garbage  can.  The 
caller  showed  me  the  can,  then  proceeded 
to  back  up  about  20  yards.  1 thought  that 
this  animal  must  be  big,  mean,  or  both.  1 
edged  up  to  the  can  and  peeked  inside. 
What  1 saw  was  not  big,  not  mean  and  most 
of  all,  it  was  not  a raccoon.  It  was  a mis- 
guided muskrat.  1 released  it  in  a nearby 
river  and  vowed  to  conduct  more  wildlife 
identification  programs. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 

“Move  On  Over” 

While  spring  turkey  hunting  in  Lehigh 
County  1 heard  at  least  six  different  gob- 
blers, but  only  one  ringneck  pheasant.  Many 
people  mourn  the  loss  of  the  pheasant,  but 
it’s  nice  to  know  that  the  turkey  now  reigns 
where  the  ringneck  was  once  king. 

— LMO  Dave  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 


6ome  Whoppers  Out  There 

Jefferson  — Even  though  last  year’s 
hear  harvest  was  the  second  highest  on 
record  and  was  good  here,  too,  it  appears 
that  the  ’96  season  could  be  even  better. 
Bear  nuisance  calls  have  increased  and 
animals  that  I’ve  handled  have  been  large. 
After  putting  on  weight  all  summer,  there 
will  be  some  big  bears  taken  here  in  the  fall. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartleso, 

Brookville 
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Just  Passin’  Through 

Somerset  — An  unseasonal  weather 
front  gave  waterfowl  watchers  here  quite  a 
treat  last  April;  not  so  much  for  the  num- 
hers  of  waterfowl  passing  through,  but  for 
the  different  species  present.  1 observed  1 1 
different  species  of  waterfowl  on  two  small 
ponds  adjacent  to  SGL  82. 

— WCO  John  O.  Smith,  Salisbury 


Crying  Like  A Baby 

Tioga  — After  its  mother  had  been 
killed  on  a highway  WCO  Steve  Gehringer 
had  to  climb  30  feet  into  a spruce  tree  to  get 
her  orphaned  cub.  The  cub  didn’t  cooper- 
ate; it  went  after  Steve  tooth  and  claw.  The 
action  was  so  furious  1 couldn’t  tell  if  the 
crys  were  coming  from  the  cub  or  Steve. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 


Does  It  Have  A Sauna  Too? 

Fayette  — While  manning  an  Earth 
Day  exhibit  at  a junior  high  school,  1 was  a 
little  confused  when  one  girl  looked  at  a bat 
house  that  was  part  of  our  display  and 
asked,  “Where  do  you  put  the  water  into 
it?’’  1 explained  that  water  is  not  put  into  a 
bat  house;  the  bats  fly  in  the  bottom  open- 
ing and  roost  inside.  We  both  laughed 
when  she  said,  “Oh!  A hat  house.  1 thought 
you  said  it  was  a hath  house.” 

— WCO  Charles  May,  Mill  Run 


Annual  Rings 

More  than  4,000  white  pine  seedlings 
were  distributed  to  Pike  County  area  schools 
through  the  Game  Commission’s  Growing 
T ree  Program,  created  by  WCO  Bill  Bower. 
Through  this  program,  each  student  is  given 
a tree  and  a chart  with  graduated  linear 
measurement  columns,  12  in  all,  for  the  12 
years  of  school.  With  the  chart,  each  stu- 
dent can  measure  the  tree’s  growth  and  his 
own  as  both  grow  in  stature.  We  also  hope 
the  youngsters  will  grow  in  knowledge  and 
fondness  for  his  or  her  natural  environ- 
ment. The  response  from  both  the  children 
and  faculty  was  great,  and  from  the  smiles, 
1 could  already  see  the  world  is  a better 
place  to  live. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 

Damascus 


All  In  A Name 

Mercer  — I’ve  been  called  a lot  of  things 
while  employed  as  a WCO.  Many  people 
still  refer  to  a WCO  as  “warden,”  or  “game 
protector.”  Well,  the  other  day  1 heard  a 
new  one.  As  I was  leaving  my  daughter 
Katy’s  softball  practice,  one  of  the  coaches 
said,  “So  you’re  the  conservation  officer.” 
The  coach  then  went  on  to  explain  that 
her  daughter  had  recognized  me  and  said 
that’s  the  “conversation  guy”  who  came  to 
our  school.  Well,  at  least  she  remembered 
my  program,  and  that  title  speaks  volumes 
for  the  job  description. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 


Unsung  Heroes 

Susquehanna  — True  sportsmen  are 
those  who  track  a bear  during  the  season, 
follow  it  to  its  den,  then  leave  it  alone.  My 
congratulations  go  to  all  the  members  of  a 
certain  club  who  hunt  bear  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  county  and  obey  our 
wildlife  laws  when  no  one  is  looking. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 
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Philadelphia  Zoo-hatched  eagles  put 

into  active  wild  nests 


TWO  ZOO-HATCHED  bald 
eagles  are  now  living  in  the 
wild,  through  joint  efforts  from  the 
Game  Commission  and  Philadelphia 
Zoo.  One  eaglet  was  placed  in  a nest 
holding  two  eaglets  on  a Susquehanna 
River  island  north  of  Harrisburg,  and 
the  second  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
state’s  oldest  nests  — on  Pymatuning 
Wildlife  Management  Area’s  Ford  Is- 
land in  Crawford  County  — in  late 
May. 

The  Susquehanna  nest,  located  in 
a towering  sycamore  on  Haldeman  Is- 
land (SGL  290),  has  been  used  annu- 
ally by  a pair  of  eagles  since  1990.  The 
wild  pair  are  two  of  91  Saskatchewan 
eaglets  brought  to  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  a seven-year  re- 
introduction  program  that  had  begun 
in  1983. 

The  eagle  chicks  from  the  zoo  were 
the  offspring  of  a 21 -year-old  female 
and  a six-year-old  male.  “Our  eagles 
came  to  us  through  the  U.  S.  Fish  &. 
Wildlife  Service,’’  explained  zoo  cura- 
tor of  birds  John  Ffinch.  “They  can- 
not go  back  to  the  wild  because  their 
disabilities  limit  their  ability  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  But  they’re  making  a con- 
tribution to  America’s  bald  eagle  re- 
covery and  helping  to  heighten  pub- 
lic awareness  of  how  fragile  and  pre- 
cious these  birds  are.  It  means  every- 
thing to  us  to  put  the  offspring  of  our 
eagles  back  into  the  wild.” 

Game  Commission  biologist  Dan 
Brauning  expects  the  eagles  to  fully 


PHILADELPHIA  ZOO  representative  shows 
eagle  chick  placed  in  the  nest  at  Haldeman 
Island.  Zoo  curator  of  birds  John  Ffinch  says 
that  he  hopes  the  zoo  can  continue  to 
participate  in  wildlife  conservation 
programs. 

accept  the  zoo  chicks.  “The  eagles  can- 
not distinguish  a foster  bird  from  their 
own,  so  there  shouldn’t  be  any  prob- 
lem,” be  said. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company  provided  a power  lift  to 
place  the  eagle  chick  in  the  Haldeman 
Island  nest.  It  helped  expedite  the 
placement  process  and  kept  distur- 
bances at  the  nest  site  to  a minimum. 

The  last  time  the  Game  Commis- 
sion introduced  an  eagle  chick  into  a 
wild  nest  was  in  1979  at  Pymatuning. 

The  five-week-old  chick,  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service’s 
Patuxent  Research  Center,  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  the  eagles  tending 
the  nest. 

The  young  eagles,  including  the  zoo 
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chick,  will  Hedge,  or  begin  to  fly,  when 
they  are  10  to  12  weeks  old.  In  late 
Slimmer,  the  young  eagles,  which  will 
not  develop  their  characteristic  white 
head  plumage  until  they’re  about  five 
years  old,  will  disperse  from  the  nest- 
ing area. 

Bald  eagles  in  Pennsylvania  are 
once  again  having  a banner  nesting 
year.  To  date,  a record  22  active  nests, 
including  new  sites  in  Pike  and  Mer- 
cer counties,  have  been  observed,  with 
chicks  in  17  of  those  nests.  As  recently 
as  1990,  Pennsylvania  had  only  seven 
nesting  pairs  of  bald  eagles. 


Over  the  past  decade,  as  a direct 
result  of  numerous  hacking  programs 
in  the  eastern  states  and  improving  en- 
vironmental conditions,  the  bald  eagle 
has  been  making  significant  progress 
in  its  comeback  from  near  extinction. 
The  troubled  national  population  of 
the  early  1960s,  which  numbered 
about  500  breeding  pairs  in  the  lower 
48  states,  has  tecovered  from  its  battle 
with  the  pesticide  DDT  to  the  point 
where  it  was  down-listed  in  1 994  from 
an  “endangered”  to  a “threatened”  spe- 
cies in  all  hut  thtee  southwestern 
states. 


Youth  field  days  in  fuil  swing 


SPECIAL  DAYS  full  of  ail  sorts  of  out. 
door  activities  are  being  held  at 
sportmen’s  clubs  and  other  locations 
throughout  the  state  for  the  sole  put- 
pose  of  introducing  youngsters  to  the 
exciting  and  wholesome  values  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing,  shooting  and 
related  outdoor  sports  offer.  Coined 
“Youth  Field  Days,”  the  program  has 
evolved  over  several  years  now,  gain- 
ing momentum  across  the  state. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Youth 
Field  Days  is  to  give  youngsters  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  the  outdoor  sports 
ate  all  about  a chance  to  shoot  a shot- 
gun, catch  a fish,  paddle  a canoe,  read 
a map  and  mayhe  even  fix  a meal  over 
an  open  campfire.  With  an  increasing 
number  of  children  growing  up  in 
single-parent  households,  adults  anx- 
ious to  learn  about  the  outdoors  are 
welcome,  too. 

With  more  and  more  people  living 
in  cities  and  suhurhs,  society  in  gen- 
eral is  losing  touch  with  the  land.  With 
this  loss  comes  an  alarming  decrease 
in  the  appteciation  for  the  outdoors, 
and  if  future  generations  are  to  pro- 
tect our  natural  world,  it’s  paramount 


that  they  learn  about  it  today. 

For  this  reason,  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
businesses,  allied  conservation  groups 
and  the  Game  Commission  are  host- 
ing Youth  Field  Days.  Many  of  this 
year’s  “Days”  have  already  been  held, 
hut  many  others  will  take  place  in  the 
coming  months. 

For  more  information  on  upcom- 
ing Youth  Field  Day  activities  in  your 
area,  contact  your  PGC  region  office. 
Don’t  delay.  Youth  Field  Days  are  ex- 
tremely popular  and  space  is  limited 
and  usually  available  on  a fitst-come, 
first-served  basis. 
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State  Jr.  Duck  Stamp  winners 

announced 


CLARK  WEAVER,  a suburban  Har- 
risburg teenager,  is  in  the 
running  tor  his  second  Eederal  Junior 
Duck  Stamp  Design  Contest  crown. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  contest  held  last 
April,  Weaver’s  acrylic  painting  of  a 
pair  of  canvashacks  placed  first  in  the 
grades  10  through  12  category  and  was 
also  judged  Best-of-Show. 

Weaver,  19,  who  was  graduated 
from  Central  Dauphin  High  School  in 
June,  won  the  1994  Eederal  Junior 
Duck  Stamp  Contest  with  an  entry  of 
a male  and  female  hooded  merganser. 

Winners  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
test were  announced  by  Janet  Marvin 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
Erie  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Marvin 
said  Weaver’s  winning  painting  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Best-in-the-Nation 
Competition  in  Washington,  D.C. 

State  Junior  Duck  Stamp  contests 
are  modeled  after  the  Federal  Duck 
Stamp  Competition  held  each  year  to 
choose  the  design  for  the  Federal  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  and  Conserva- 
tion Stamp,  commonly  called  the 
Duck  Stamp. 

Marvin  said  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
test drew  472  entries  from  students  in 
kindergarten  through  12th  grade,  from 
all  regions  of  the  state.  “We’re  de- 
lighted with  the  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vania entries,”  observed  Marvin.  “Ex- 
cellent pieces  of  art  were  present  in 
every  age  category.” 

The  Junior  Duck  Stamp  Program 
offers  youngsters  a unique  opportunity 
to  develop  their  artistic  talents  while 
learning  about  wetlands  and  waterfowl 
conservation.  It’s  an  innovative 
method  for  teachers  to  combine  both 
science  and  art,  stimulating  new  in- 
terest in  both. 


Clark  Weaver 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Junior 
Duck  Stamp  Contest  in  1994,  the 
number  of  Pennsylvania  entries  has 
nearly  doubled.  The  state  competition 
was  sponsored  by  White  Deer  Press, 
Co.,  Northumberland,  and  Ducks 
Unlimited. 

Winners  in  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
test included: 

Best  of  Show:  Clark  Weaver,  19, 
Harrisburg,  Central  Dauphin  High 
School. 

Group  1:  1.  Whitney  Griffith,  9, 
Punxsutawney,  Saints  Cosmas  &. 
Damian  Parochial  School;  2.  Tony 
Trago,  8,  Kinzers,  Salisbury  Elemen- 
tary School;  3.  David  Robbins,  8, 
Curwensville,  Home  Student. 

Group  II:  1.  Kent  Eisenhuth,  11, 
Orwigsburg,  Blue  Mountain  Middle 
School;  2.  Christopher  Owens,  12, 
Erie,  Luther  Memorial  Learning  Cen- 
ter; 3.  Evelyn  Kurtz,  9,  Farmington, 
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New  Meadow  Run  Parochial  School. 

Group  III:  1 . Beth  Huntzinger,  14, 
Camp  Hill,  Lemoyne  Middle  School; 
2.  Russell  Fritz,  13,  Wyomissing,  Wil- 
son Central  Jr.  High  School;  3.  Paul 
Lukesh,  14,  Hummelstown,  Mt.  Cal- 


vary Christian  School. 

Group  IV:  1.  Weaver;  2.  Kristen 
Duvall,  18,  Peach  Bottom, 
Willowstreet  Vo-tech;  3.  Amy 
Aitfather,  1 7,  Evans  City,  Seneca  Val- 
ley High  School. 


In  Memoriam 


M.  Doris  Corbin 

1904-1995 

Clerk-Stenographer  2 
Bureau  of  Propagation 
Retired;  19  years 

Randy  L.  Shreckengost 

1950-1995 
Game  Propagator  2 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
Died-in-Service;  26  years 

Junior  C.  Lucas 

1923-1995 

Laborer 

Howard  Nursery 
Retired;  29  years 

Randall  Webster 

1914-1995 
Surveyor  1 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Retired;  27  years 

Llewellyn  S.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

1946-1995 

Wildlife  Conservation  Ed.  Specialist 
Bureau  of  Information  & Education 
Voluntary  Resignation;  5 years 


L.  James  Bashline 

1931-1995 
Editor  11 

Information  &.  Education 
Voluntary  Resignation;  2 years 

Robert  A.  Greenawald,  Sr. 

1929-1995 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Southeast  Region 
Retired;  20  years 

Edward  F.  Sherlinski 

1931-1995 

Game  Conservation  Officer  Sup. 
Northeast  Region 
Retired;  37  years 

Peter  J.  Filkosky 

1914-1995 

Game  Conservation  Officer  11 
Southeast  Region 
Retired;  35  years 

Sam  B.  Reed 

1904-1996 

Game  Conservation  Officer  1 
Northcentral  Region 
Retired;  39  years 


Jay  C.  Gilford 

1900-1996 

Dir.  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Conservation 
Retired;  31  years 

V y 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


A VARIETY  of  lectures  are  planned 
for  the  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning 
wildlife  management  areas. 

Lectures  are  free  at  both  locations 
and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Middle 
Creek  visitors  center 
and  2 p.m.,  unless 
otherwise  noted,  at 
the  Pymatuning  visi- 
tors center. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  July  10-1 1,  bi- 
ologist John  Laskowski  presents  a pro- 
gram on  collecting  and  rearing  moths. 
A field  outing  is  planned,  weather  per- 
mitting. 


On  July  24-25,  Dr.  Larry  Rymon 
conducts  a program  on  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  the  osprey. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville 
in  Lancaster 
County. 

At  Pymatuning,  on 

July  6,  Brenda  Peebles  will  present 
a program  on  the  bald  eagle.  During 
the  presentation,  eagles  and  their  nests 
may  be  viewed  from  the  patio  at  the 
visitors  center. 

The  Pymatuning  visitors  center  is 
near  Linesville,  Crawford  County. 


Antlerless  license  application 

schedule 

Following  is  the  schedule  for  obtaining  1996  antlerless  deer  licenses.  Refer 
to  the  1996-97  Digest  for  application  procedures. 

♦ Muzzleloader  licenses  available  only  through  July  31 . 

♦ County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  for: 

♦ Pennsylvania  residents  on  Aug.  5 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  19 

♦ Bonus  licenses  for  muzzleloader  hunters  on  Aug.  22 

♦ Bonus  licenses  (all  others)  on  Aug.  26 

♦ Second  bonus  licenses  on  Sept.  9 

A regular  hunting  license  is  required  to  purchase  either  an  antlerless  license 
or  a muzzleloader  stamp.  Regular  hunting  licenses  are  on  sale  now.  First-time 
hunters  who  want  to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer  should  complete  the  required 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  course  before  antlerless  licenses  go  on  sale. 
Contact  the  region  office  in  your  area  for  a schedule  of  classes. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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School  group  helps  Commission 


jan  Chapman-AInge/Gettysburg  Times 


STUDENTS  of  an 
environmental  club 
at  the  James  Gettys 
Elementary  School 
near  Gettyshurg, 

Adams  County, 

showed  their  interest 
in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  a special  way. 

Members  of  the 
Earth  Saver’s  Interest 
Group,  sponsored  by 
teacher  Nancy 
DeEong,  had  been 
studying  hald  eagles 
and  the  Game 
Commission’s  role  in  restoring  the 
birds  to  historic  sites  in  the  state. 

Over  the  course  of  several  months, 
this  group,  along  with  support  from 
other  students  throughout  the  school, 
collected  aluminum  cans,  which  they 
then,  in  turn,  sold  at  a recycling  cen- 
ter for  $265. 

''X^ith  the  money,  the  group  pur- 
chased a spotting  scope,  window 
mount  and  carrying  case  and  donated 
the  items  to  the  Commission  for  use 


in  our  bald  eagle  survey  at  Raystown 
Lake,  as  well  as  other  surveys  of  wild- 
life and  investigations. 

WCO  Larry  Haynes,  who  accepted 
the  items  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  said, 
“It  is  gratifying  to  see  young  people 
such  as  the  Earth  Saver’s  Interest 
Group  take  a vested  interest  in  our 
wildlife  resources.  It’s  this  kind  of 
agency-citizen  partnership  that  is  the 
key  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and 
its  habitat.’’ 


Belding  named  conservation 
professional  of  the  year 


RICHARD  REEDING,  game  lands 
management  group  supervisor  for  Al- 
legheny, Beaver,  Greene  and  Washing- 
ton counties  recently  received  the 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Eederation’s 
“Conservation  Professional  of  the  Year 
Award.” 

Belding,  a native  of  Erie  County, 
graduated  from  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  in  1966  and  has  en- 
joyed a long  and  productive  career  in 
serving  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylva- 


nia and  the  state’s  wildlife  resources. 

Belding  was  named  to  his  current 
position  land  management  officer  in 
1 972  and  has  always  been  on  the  fore- 
front of  enhancing  wildlife  habitat  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Throughout  his  tenture,  he  has 
been  actively  involved  with  habitat 
improvement  programs  such  as  blue- 
bird restcrration,  streambank  fencing 
and  the  reestablishment  of  native 
warm  season  grasses. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  big  top  comes  to  town  only  once  a year, 
but  the  show  nature  provides  plays  all  year 
long. 


Greatest  Show  on 

Earth 


The  turkeys  flew  up  one  at  a time, 
with  a fivop,  fivop  of  wing  feathers 
cupping  air.  Into  the  treetops  they  went, 
settling  their  heavy  bodies  on  thin  limhs. 
Momentarily  they  found  their  balance,  like 
feathered  trapeze  artists  swaying  slightly  on 
the  high  bar. 

The  show  began  at  8:15  sharp.  We’d 
found  our  seats  almost  a half  hour  earlier, 
climbing  into  the  “grandstand  bleacher.” 
There  were  four  of  us  in  the  audience, 
sitting  side  by  side  on  a huge,  wind-felled 
oak.  The  tree  trunk  humped  such  that  the 
center  section,  the  best  seats,  was  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  We  looked  out  at  the 
“arena,”  a narrow  hollow  below  us  with  a 
steep  hillside  beyond  as  a backdrop.  That’s 
where  the  evening’s  performance  would 
occur. 

We  waited,  chatting  in  undertones,  for 
the  performers  to  enter  from  the  wings,  on 
wings.  We  lacked  only  programs  to  rustle 
and  popcorn.  The  stage  was  already  fes- 
tooned for  the  performance,  white  wild 
cherry  blossoms  adding  accent  here  and 
there,  the  lime-green  and  rose-green  of 
spring’s  tree  flowers  and  new  leaves  gar- 
landing the  edges. 

We  saw  no  center-ring  spotlight.  We 
wouldn’t  have  known  where  to  aim  it, 
anyway,  even  if  we  had  been  in  charge  of 


the  lighting  crew.  But  we  had  narrowed 
this  evening’s  main  performance  area  down 
to  about  a half  dozen  trees.  They’d  been 
used  in  this  act  before,  give  or  take  a couple 
of  trees.  The  lighting,  instead,  was  soft  and 
diffused,  a pearly  glow  from  the  cloudy  “big 
top”  above. 

As  performance  time  neared,  the  audi- 
ence hushed.  We  weren’t  sure  just  where  or 
when  the  players  would  enter,  or  even  if 
this  particular  show  would  be  on  tonight  at 
all.  But  we  did  know  the  silence  of  the 
crowd  was  needed  to  let  the  stars  know  that 
all  was  ready  for  them  out  front. 

The  chiming  and  burbling  water  in  the 
tiny  brook  below  us  provided  musical  ac- 
companiment. The  evening  songs  of  rob- 
ins and  wood  thrushes  sounded  from  the 
unseen  chorus  all  around.  Then  the  main 
attraction  began,  the  first  performer’s  en- 
trance heralded  by  a set  of  sotto  voce  putt- 
putt'piUts. 

The  first  bird  went  to  roost,  body  bal- 
ancing on  legs  that  moved  with  the  limb’s 
swing,  and  waited  for  the  other  avian 
“Wallendas”  to  follow.  Then,  to  encourag- 
ing clucks  from  the  first,  a second  went  up, 
then  another,  then  two  at  a time.  There 
was  a dramatic  pause,  an  intermission,  of 
several  minutes.  Then  another  flew  up  to 
the  right,  then  one  a little  to  the  left,  hut 
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still  alighting  in  trees  on  the  top  edge  of  the 
hill  across  from  us.  A few  minutes  later 
another  one,  then  two,  and  then  a pause  — 
drumroll  please  — and  the  last  one’s  wings 
fwop'fwopped  into  the  treetops.  Ta-da,  all 
assembled  for  the  finale,  even  as  the  light 
laded,  on  the  high  tra- 
peze. 

Just  before  the  end, 
there  was  entertainment 
on  the  sidelines,  a small 
hat  silently  whirled  and 
zigzagged  over  our  heads. 

It  darted  in  the  sky  above 
the  hollow,  then  disap- 
peared toward  the 
neighbor’s  ponds,  taking 
the  show  with  it.  We 
brushed  the  tree  bark 
from  our  pants  and  found 
the  exits  in  a deepening 
gray.  For  this  evening, 
anyway,  that  concluded  the  performance 
...  of  the  greatest  show  on  earth. 

When  an  entertainment  comes  to  town. 
It’s  understood  it  will  run  for  a limited 
engagement.  That’s  the  beauty,  or  one  of 
the  beauties,  of  the  show  that  goes  on  all 
around  us  in  the  natural  world.  It’s  hooked 
for  an  indefinite  stay,  held  over  even  with- 
out a special  request.  It  plays  the  year- 
round,  in  hunting  season  and  out,  when- 
ever you  care  to  attend.  Come  for  the  early 
matinee,  stop  in  midway,  or  stay  until  the 
final  curtain  call.  You  won’t  be  disappointed 
in  any  act  on  the  hill. 

Sometimes  the  show  goes  on  where  you’d 
least  expect  it.  Like  right  downtown.  On  a 
summer’s  evening,  on  the  city  sidewalk 
with  the  group,  we’re  heading  for  the  local 
pizza  place.  One  of  us  stops  and  says,  “Hey, 
listen  to  that.”  Overhead,  there’s  a twitter- 
ing and  a buzzing  peent'peent.  The  sound 

CHIPMUNKS  with  their  slapstick  antics  are 
the  clowns  of  the  "outdoor  circus." 
Sometimes  the  action  takes  place  in  more 
than  the  traditional  three  rings,  and 
spectators  must  be  observant  to  follow  the 
action. 


intertwines;  there’s  more  than  one  per- 
former up  there.  Looking  into  a night  sky 
penetrated  from  below  by  the  town’s  old- 
fashioned  street  lights,  we  see  the  scimitar- 
curved  wings  of  nighthawks,  dozens  of  them. 
They’re  after  the  midsummer  pnoths  at- 
tracted by  the  lights,  pur- 
suing them  bat-like  over 
the  town’s  “main  drag.” 
We  cluster  in  the  middle 
of  the  sidewalk,  and 
other  passershy  look  up 
as  well.  What  are  we 
watching?  Only  an  in- 
town  version  of  the  best 
show  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  admis- 
sion price  to  this  perfor- 
mance, but  more  often 
when  we’re  in  atten- 
dance, we  have  paid  a fee 
— the  cost  of  our  hunting 
license.  We  expect  then,  for  our  money,  to 
play  a part  in  the  act,  even  if  it’s  a small, 
quick  one  — raise  the  firearm,  aim  and 
shoot.  We  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  wait- 
ing for  our  cue,  and  watching  the  rest  of  the 
show  being  played  out  around  us. 

Sometimes  the  action  takes  place  in 
more  than  the  traditional  three  rings,  and 


One  of  the  beauties 
of  the  show  that  goes 
on  all  around  us  in 
the  natural  world  is 
that  it  plays  the  year- 
round,  in  hunting 
season  and  out, 
whenever  you  care 
to  attend. 
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we  don’t  know  where  to  look  first.  Cer- 
tainly when  the  gobbler  is  strutting  and 
thumming,  in  all  his  dark-shining  splendor, 
the  spring  sunshine  like  a spotlight  upon 
him,  there’s  no  doubt  where  the  main  at- 
traction is.  But  what  about  the  tap-tap-tap 
and  cuk-cuk-cuk  heard  off  to  one  side?  The 
bright  red  top-knot,  the  black  and  white 
striped  head;  it’s  a pileated  woodpecker, 
clowning  his  way  across  the  arena  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  mad  laughter,  a light 
interlude. 

At  other  times  everyone  wants  center 
ring  at  once,  like  the  red  fox,  in  one  in- 
stance, and  the  black  bear,  in  another,  that 
barged  in  on  a gobbler’s  stately  progress 
toward  his  shotgun-holding  audience.  In 
each  case,  the  new  arrival  stole  the  show, 
although  not  the  star  performer  — which 
was,  1 believe,  the  intention.  The  ad-lib  left 
us  “wowing”  in  the  aisles. 

The  great  show  usually  includes  wild- 
life, but  it  doesn’t  have  to.  Sometimes  it’s 
“just”  a light  show,  sufficient  entertain- 
ment by  itself.  Although  the  aurora  borea- 
lis is  difficult  to  predict,  in  my  area  we  have 
a network  that  lets  us  know  as  soon  as  the 
performance  begins.  The  northern  lights 
are  so  unusual  and  unexpected  a vision  in 
the  sky,  that  it’s  instinct  to  share  it  with 


someone  else,  at  least  for  corroboration 
afterward.  So  the  calls  start.  “Get  outside 
tight  now,  it’s  the  northern  lights!”  We 
rush  to  the  performance  through  the  en- 
trance gates  or,  rather,  out  through  the 
back  door. 

The  northern  lights  that  I’ve  seen  have 
been  intensely  red  or  rosy  splotches  of  light 
in  the  sky  or  streaks  of  pale  green  radiating 
through  the  heavens.  Once  1 saw  it  as 
hanging  wavy  curtains,  like  ribbon  candy 
suspended  overhead.  It’s  rare  when  the 
aurora  borealis  comes  to  town,  and  the 
performance  is  usually  held  once  and  done. 
You  can’t  count  on  an  encore  or  its  being 
held  over  a second  night. 

If  you’ve  got  the  northern  lights,  who 
needs  TV?  Why  rely  on  what’s  pre-re- 
corded, made-up,  digitally  enhanced,  with 
special  (faked)  effects  — what  is  basically 
unreal  ? There’s  a bigger,  and  better,  honest 
to  goodness  all  natural  show  playing  out- 
doors all  year  long.  The  acts  vary  from  the 
slapstick  of  chipmunks  raiding  backyard 
bird  feeders,  to  the  ballet  of  a blue  heron’s 
long,  lazy  wings  across  a sunset  sky,  to  the 
acrobatics  of  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  flying 
up  to  the  evening  roost.  You  may  not  know 
exactly  what’s  on  the  bill,  but  you  always 
know  there’s  a show  today.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Watching  Wildlife,  by  Mark  Damian  Duda,  Falcon  Press,  P.O.  Box  1718,  Helena,  MT 
59624,  117pp.,  paperback,  $9.95  plus  $3.00  shipping  and  handling.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  76  million  Americans  enjoy  feeding,  viewing  and  photo- 
graphing wildlife,  and  that  30  million  Americans  take  trips  to  do  so  each  year.  As  more 
people  discover  the  benefits  of  wildlife  viewing,  wildlife  managers  are  becoming  con- 
cerned over  the  impacts  increased  numbers  of  viewers  have  on  the  animals  they  observe. 
This  book  was  written  to  assist  people  in  learning  how  to  watch  wildlife  without  disturbing 
animals  or  harming  habitats.  Although  based  on  extensive  biological  research,  the  book 
has  been  kept  simple  and  easy  to  read.  The  book  offers  all  the  latest  information  for  getting 
prime  views  of  everything  from  bald  eagles  to  deer  and  elk  to  whales.  The  reader  will  find 
out  where  and  when  to  look  for  wildlife  from  coast  to  coast.  Tips  are  included  for  selecting 
the  right  pair  of  binoculars,  the  basics  of  wildlife  photography  and  more.  Also  included  is 
a special  section  describing  15  great  viewing  trips  in  North  America. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


As  a wildlife  conservation  officer  I’m  asked  a lot 
of  questions  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects.  Many 
inquiries , however,  come  up  time  after  time . 

Maybe  you  also  . . . 

Have  A Question? 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  there  are  about  a 
million  hunters  and  134  Game  Com- 
mission  field  officers.  It’s  impossible  for  us 
to  meet  every  hunter  in  the  commonwealth, 
regardless  of  how  many  sportsmens’  club 
meetings  we  attend  or  how  many  hunters 
we  check.  That’s  why  the  Game  Commis- 
sion  has  booths  at  major  sportsmen’s  shows, 
county  fairs  and  other  gatherings.  With 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  at- 
tending  these  shows,  they  provide  a great 
opportunity  for  us  to  meet  our  constitu- 
ency and  answer  ejuestions  about  the  law 
and  wildlife. 

I’ve  always  enjoyed  working  at  our  show 
displays.  Most  of  the  feedback  1 receive  is 
positive,  some  is  negative.  I’ve  noticed  that 
once  we  explain  the  intent  behind  a cer- 
tain law  or  the  purpose  of  a particular 
wildlife  management  practice,  people  gen- 
erally understand  and  appreciate  what  we’re 
trying  to  achieve. 

Regardless  of  which  show  1 work,  it 
seems  that  the  same  questions  always  pop 
up.  Here’s  a sample  of  the  most  common: 

Why  is  the  Game  Commission  stocking 
coyotes? 

The  answer  to  this  is  simple:  We’re  not 
stocking  coyotes  and  we  never  have.  The 
coyotes  being  seen  throughout  the  state  are 


the  result  of  the  animals’  natural  disper- 
sion. Our  biologists  believe  coyotes  spread 
south  from  New  York  into  Pennsylvania, 
taking  advantage  of  changing  habitat. 

vVhat  about  the  one  shot  and  found  to 
have  a Game  Commission  radio  collar? 

A few  years  ago,  some  of  our  biologists 
were  live-trapping  and  fitting  bobcats  with 
radio-tracking  collars.  They  happened  to 
catch  a coyote  and,  in  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence, put  a radio  collar  on  it.  A couple 
weeks  later,  a farmer  killed  a coyote  and 
discovered  that  it  was  wearing  “PGC  Radio 
Collar  #24.”  Some  people  assumed  that 
this  meant  the  Game  Commission  had 
stocked  at  least  24  coyotes. 

Think  about  it.  1 tell  people  you  can 
hunt  coyotes  almost  year-round,  including 
Sundays  and  at  night;  it’s  the  only  animal 
you  can  take  with  either  a hunting  or 
furtaker  license;  and  it’s  the  only  other 
animal  you  can  hunt  during  the  regular 
deer  season  — providing  you  still  have  a 
valid  deer  tag.  If  we  were  trying  to  reintro- 
duce coyotes,  wouldn’t  we  have  a closed 
season  on  them,  like  we  do  otters  and 
fishers,  say,  instead  of  allowing  people  to 
hunt  and  trap  them  in  unlimited  numbers 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year? 

Once  we  explain  the  facts,  most  people 
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understand  the  truth  about  coyotes.  But 
there  are  a tew  who  seem  to  believe  that 
wildlife  appears  in  a certain  area  only  be- 
cause a truck  has  put  it  there,  and  that  a 
lack  of  evidence  is  just  further  proof  of  a 
conspiracy. 

Aren’t  the  auto  insurance  companies  pres- 
suring the  Game  Commission  to  reduce 
deer  populations? 

No,  they’re  not.  No  insurance  company 
has  ever  tried  to  influence  deer  manage- 
ment here.  And  if  they  did,  there’s  really 
nothing  an  insurance  company  can  do  for 
us  or  to  us.  Our  mission,  according  to  the 
Game  &.  Wildlife  Code,  is  to  manage  wild- 
life for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Pennsylva- 
nians. It’s  true  that  over  40,000  are  killed 
annually  on  our  roads,  hut  whatever  effect 
this  has  on  the  insurance  industry  is  simply 
reflected  in  the  rates  companies  charge. 

Do  my  taxes  pay  your  salary? 

The  Game  Commission  receives  no  gen- 
eral fund  tax  money.  Our  funding  comes 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  and  furtaker  li- 
censes, timber  and  mineral  sales  from  state 
game  lands,  and  Pittman-Robertson  funds 
— money  generated  by  federal  excise  taxes 
on  firearms  and  ammunition,  which  is  then 
redistributed  to  the  states  according  to  its 
size  and  hunting  license  sales. 

Don’t  you  make  a lot  of  money  from 
fines? 

Although  many  violators  believe  a fine 
for  an  illegal  deer  is  quite  steep,  fines  make 
up  less  than  three  percent  of  our  annual 
income.  The  Game  Commission  speiads 
about  $60  million  a year  to  manage  wild- 
life; last  year  we  collected  $1,760,340  in 
fines.  We  prosecuted  10,340  cases  and  is- 
sued 7,066  warnings. 

Law  enforcement  is  a labor-intensive 
job;  it’s  not  a moneymaking  proposition. 
And  it  shouldn’t  he.  A WCO’s  decision  to 
prosecute  a case  should  he  based  upon  the 
incident,  not  from  any  sort  of  financial 
necessity. 


Officer  Doherty  if  a guy  did  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing,  would  you  arrest  himl 

This  type  of  question  is  common,  and 
it’s  usually  asked  by  someone  who  has  ei- 
ther been  cited  for  a Game  Law  violation  or 
knows  someone  who  has.  And  1 can  never 
really  answer  such  question,  because  I’m 
getting  only  half  the  story,  if  that.  Usually 
I just  try  to  explain  the  relevant  laws.  1 have 
noticed,  though,  that  in  most  of  these  “what 
if  ’’  cases,  the  person  was  not  cited  for  every- 
thing for  which  he  could  have  been. 

Why  is  the  Game  Commission  cutting 
down  trees  on  game  lands? 

We  routinely  cut  trees  to  improve  wild- 
life habitat.  Unlike  private  timber  compa- 
nies, which  grow  and  harvest  trees  as  a cash 
crop,  we  harvest  trees  to  encourage  new 
growth  and  enhance  forest  diversity.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  a forest  with  a wide  variety 
of  tree  species  and  ages  provides  better 
wildlife  habitat  than  a monoculture  of  even- 
age  trees.  In  negotiating  contracts  with 
lumbering  companies,  we  require  loggers 
to  leave  certain  trees  untouched,  such  as 
nut-bearing  trees  and  standing  dead  trees, 
to  provide  food  and  homes  for  wildlife.  We 
also  require  timber  harvesters  to  reseed 
disturbed  areas  to  prevent  erosion. 

Why  do  WCOs  carry  guns? 

Some  people  think  we  carry  guns  to 
intimidate  suspects.  Truth  is,  we  carry  fire- 
arms for  the  same  reason  any  law  officer 
does:  to  defend  ourselves.  Keep  in  mind 
that  most  serious  Game  Law  violations 
involve  the  illegal  use  of  firearms.  Further- 
more, FBI  reports  show  that  conservation 
officers  are  assaulted  at  a higher  rate  than 
municipal  police  officers. 

Spring  and  summer  are  your  “off”  sea- 
sons aren’t  they? 

A common  misconception  seems  to  he 
that  WCOs  hibernate  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  idly  waiting  tor  hunting  sea- 
son to  roll  around.  Actually,  I’m  busier  in 
the  “off”  season  than  1 am  in  the  hunting 
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season.  In  the  hunting  season  I focus  on  law 
enforcement;  all  I need  is  my  notebook  and 
a thermos  of  coffee.  But  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  we  have  a staggering  variety  of 
duties.  WCOs  perform  woodcock,  turkey 
and  mourning  dove  surveys,  collect  deer 
fertility  data,  tag  and  age  bears,  and  dispose 
of  countless  roadkilled  deer. 

Information  &.  Education  programs  are 
quite  demanding  as  well.  Each  officer  spends 
many  hours  a year  conducting  programs  in 
schools,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  just  about  any  other  group  imag- 
inable. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  scheduled  in 
the  spring  and  summer  and  they  all  require 
plenty  of  preparation.  Eor  example,  to  do  a 
program  about  coyotes  means  a trip  to  the 
region  office  to  pick  up  a videotape,  a 
coyote  pelt,  and  any  other  teaching  aids  I 
may  want.  These  arrangements  also  often 
entail  coordination  with  other  officers  who 
may  need  these  same  materials.  Such  pro- 
grams are  very  valuable,  so  I spend  a great 
deal  of  time  gathering  current  information 
and  preparing  notes.  And  then,  when  it’s 
over,  I have  to  return  all  that  material  to 
other  officers  who  need  it.  Believe  me, 
spending  an  afternoon  at  a school  involves 
more  than  three  hours’  work. 

Training  is  another  time-consuming 
activity  tor  wildlife  conservation  officers, 
although  it  is  time  well  spent.  Even  after  an 
officer  graduates  from  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  our  training  con- 
tinues. We  have  annual  required  firearms 
qualification  shoots,  foul  weather  and  night- 
time firearms  familiarization  exercises,  un- 
armed self-defense  training,  hazardous 
material  training,  first-aid  training,  use-of- 
force  training  and  legal  procedures  train- 
ing. 

Eor  every  one  of  these  activities,  the 
trainers  also  need  to  he  trained,  and  the 
training  has  to  he  passed  on  to  the  deputy 
force.  .“Mso,  many  of  our  off  icers  are  invited 
to  teach  their  skills  to  officers  in  other 
states. 

There’s  another  reason  spring  and  sum- 


mer are  busy:  that’s  when  people  and  wild- 
life are  both  out  and  about,  and  not  every 
encounter  is  pleasant.  We  receive  many 
calls  from  people  asking  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  geese  on  their  pond,  raccoons  in  their 
trees,  and  so  on. 

How  many  trout  is  the  Game  Commis- 
sion going  to  stock  this  year? 

Y ou’d  be  surprised  how  often  I hear  this. 
I usually  answer  by  giving  the  person  direc- 
tions to  the  Eish  &t  Boat  Commission  booth. 

Are  there  cougars  in  Pennsylvania? 

To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no  wild 
cougars  in  Pennsylvania.  The  last  time  a 
cougar  was  killed  in  this  state  was  in  1967, 
and  the  animal  was  an  escaped  “pet”  from 
Ohio.  Recently,  someone  reported  a cou- 
gar about  10  miles  from  my  house.  We 
found  a big  track,  but  it  had  claw  marks 
showing,  and  felines  don’t  leave  claw  marks 
in  their  tracks.  It  was  probably  a yellow 
Labrador  retriever.  In  the  southeast  region, 
cougar  rumors  cause  a ruckus  from  time  to 
time.  What  amazes  me  isn’t  the  number  of 
cougar  sightings  — it’s  the  number  of  cou- 
gar “experts”  who  pop  up.  Sometimes  I 
think  I’m  the  only  person  who’s  not  a 
cougar  expert. 

Why  is  the  Game  Commission  selling 
turkeys  to  other  states? 

We’re  not  selling  turkeys.  We’re  work- 
ing with  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Eedera- 
tion  and  other  state  wildlife  agencies  to 
help  restock  all  suitable  eastern  wild  turkey 
habitat.  Eor  every  bird  that  we  donate  to 
another  state,  that  state  donates  $500  to 
the  Wild  Turkey  Eederation’s  Super  Eund, 
to  be  spent  on  research,  habitat  manage- 
ment and  land  acquisition  for  wild  turkeys 
in  Pennsylvania. 

To  date,  we’ve  sent  more  than  200  tur- 
keys to  nearby  states  to  help  reestablish 
their  wild  turkey  populations.  With 
Pennsylvania’s  expanding  turkev  Pf’ipub- 
tions,  we’d  he  selfish  not  to  share  our  birds. 
Let’s  not  forget  that  our  own  elk,  pheas- 
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ants,  red  fox,  otter,  fishers  and  even  white- 
tailed  deer  once  came  from  other  states. 

What  happened  to  all  the  pheasants? 

Pheasants  were  hit  hard  hy  a variety  of 
factors.  Farmland  not  lost  to  development 
switched  to  “clean”  farming:  hedgerows 
and  treelines  were  removed,  eliminating 
cover;  fields  were  stripped  hare  after  har- 
vest, giving  the  birds  no  food  in  the  winter; 
increased  use  of  pesticides  eliminated  the 
insects  eaten  hy  pheasant  chicks;  a decline 
in  trapping  caused  an  increase  in  predators; 
and  just  a natural  aging  of  remaining  forests 
and  woodlots,  which  are  less  suitable  for 
pheasants.  Generally,  pheasants  can  sur- 
vive predation  if  sufficient  cover  is  avail- 
able. 

Why  is  the  Game  Commission  trying  to 
kill  all  the  deer? 


We’re  not.  The  rising  buck  harvests 
clearly  indicate  that  deer  populations,  es- 
pecially here  in  the  Southeast  Region,  are 
increasing,  not  decreasing.  Last  year’s  cal- 
culated harvest  of  182,235  antlered  deer 
was  the  highest  ever.  By  harvesting 
antlerless  deer,  we’re  trying  to  bring  popu- 
lations down  to  the  level  that  ensures  forest 
regeneration. 

When  you’re  sitting  on  your  favorite 
deer  stand  this  fall,  look  around  and  count 
the  tree  seedlings.  If  you  don’t  see  a good 
variety  of  oaks,  beeches,  pines,  hickories 
and  cherries,  your  favorite  patch  of  woods 
won’t  he  a good  hunting  spot  for  your  kids 
and  grandchildren  20  years  from  now. 

And  after  all,  passing  down  to  your 
children  and  grandchildren  the  same 
chance  to  enjoy  Penn’s  Woods  is,  in  es- 
sence, what  the  Game  Commission  is  all 
about.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Marcia  discovers  butterfly  vuatching  can  be 
just  as  interesting,  and  fun,  as  bird  watching. 

Butterfly  Weekends 


He  calls  himself  “Butterfly  Bob,” 
not  at  all  a dignified  name  for  a Penn 
State  Professor  of  Entomology.  And  he 
shows  up  for  our  class  in  shorts  and  a pale 
green  T-shirt  decorated  front  and  hack 
with  butterflies.  Is  this  guy  serious?  Abso- 
lutely! Butterflies  are  his  newfound  passion 
and  he  wants  to  convey  his  appreciation 
and  concern  for  them  to  us. 

We  are  folks  ranging  in  age  from  10  to 
80,  interested  in  butterfly  watching,  iden- 
tification, conservation  and  gardening.  We 
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hail  from  places  as  far  apart  as  West  Chester 
and  Erie,  but  most  of  us  live  within  an  hour 
of  State  College.  It  is  a humid,  overcast 
Saturday  in  July,  and  1 4 people  have  signed 
up  for  one  of  Butterfly  Bob’s  butterfly  week- 
ends. This  one  covers  woodland  butter- 
flies, butterfly  conservation  and  endan- 
gered species. 

Butterfly  Boh,  incidentally,  has  gone 
through  metamorphosis  himself.  Before  he 
discovered  butterflies  back  in  1991,  he  was 
Dr.  Robert  Snetsinger,  a specialist  in  spi- 
ders, mites,  ticks,  pest  control  and  mush- 
room pests.  Then,  as  he  tells  it,  he  entered 
“those  fateful  years  [when]  one  must  look 
for  one’s  best  hope.”  According  to  a study 
he  did  on  the  life  expectancies  of  a variety 
of  entomokrgical  specialists,  lepi- 
dopterists  (those  who  study 
butterflies)  came  out  way 
ahead  with  an  average  of 
81.3  years. 

“Previously,  I was  weary  and 
thinking  about  retirement,”  he 
writes  in  Butterfly  Times:  Pennsylva- 
nia Newsletter  on  Butterflies  and  Butterfly 
Gardening,  which  he  writes  and  distrib- 
utes free  of  charge  to  subscribers.  “But  now 
I feel  re-morphosed.  1 spend  many  hours 
walking  in  the  fields  observing  pretty  ctea- 
tures  and,  thus,  avoid  the  world  news.  1 
plant  ttees  and  shrubs  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  American  snouts  and  spicehush 
butterflies  in  my  backyard.  This  exercise 
keeps  my  joints  flexible  . . . I believe  that 
I’m  in  better  shape  than  I was  three  years 
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ago,”  he  concludes,  reasons  enough  to  take 
up  lepidoptery  in  his  60s. 

We  start  our  day  in  an  air  conditioned 
classroom.  Laboratory  tables  are  covered 
with  boxes  of  pinned  butterfly  specimens 
to  study.  We  zero  in  on  skippers,  a difficult 
family  to  sort  out.  Butterfly  Bob  has  devel- 
oped his  own  key  to  help  us,  which  sepa- 
rates them  according  to  size  and  color 
scheme. 

Skippers  look  more  like  moths  than 
butterflies  because  of  their  thick,  usually 
hairy  bodies  and  often  dull  colors  — varia- 
tions on  black  and  brown,  sometimes  en- 
livened with  orange  and  white  markings. 
But  their  antennae  are  clubbed,  like  but- 
terflies, and  slightly  hooked,  and  their  wings 
are  short  and  triangular.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  are  small  and  their  flight  is 
swift  and  darting,  so  getting  a good  look  at 
one  is  difficult  without  a butterfly  net. 

And  butterfly  nets,  in  this  new  world  of 
butterfly  watching,  are  no  longer  popular 
for  fieldwork.  In  fact,  purists,  such  as  Jeffrey 
Glassberg,  author  of  Butterflies  Through  Birt' 
oculars,  believe  that  going  netless  will  con- 
vert more  people  to  butterfly  watching. 

“We  know  that  people  with  some  expe- 
rience can  accurately  identify  birds  on  the 
wing,  and  people  identify  butterflies  the 
same  way  and  just  as  accurately.  It  only 
takes  practice  and  a little  study,”  he  told 
hirdwatcher/writer  jack  Conner  in  a recent 
Defenders  article. 

Collecting  butterflies  is  also  a no-no  in 
butterfly  conservation  circles.  Butterfly  Bob 
says  that  butterfly  populations  in  the  United 
States  have  declined  30  to  40  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years.  Europe’s  decline  is 
over  50  percent.  Many  butterfly  species 
that  need  specialized  habitats  are  or  should 
be  on  the  federal  endangered  species  list. 
Loss  of  habitat,  the  use  of  herbicides,  the 
promotion  of  non-native  plants  by  horti- 
culturists, our  insistence  on  wide  expanses 
of  sterile  lawns,  and  on  f ields  and  edges  free 
of  weeds,  equal  less  butterflies  in  our  lives. 

Unfortunately  the  plants  we  consider 
beautiful  and  useful  are  not  necessarily  the 


same  plants  that  butterflies  prefer.  Take 
thistles,  for  example.  They  are  classified  as 
noxious  weeds,  and  any  homeowner  who 
harbors  them  is  liable  to  he  harassed  by 
neighbors  until  they  remove  them.  Yet  the 
caterpillars  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  butter- 
flies, the  painted  lady,  feeds  exclusively  on 
thistles. 

The  plants  are  also  popular  nectaring 
plants  for  several  species  of  butterflies  and 
other  insects.  Thistledown  is  needed  to 
line  the  nests  of  goldfinches  and  thistle 
seeds  are  the  equivalent  of  caviar  to  gold- 
finches. Thistles  are  useful  plants  for  na- 
ture lovers  but  anathema  to  farmers  and 
lawn  lovers.  Luckily  we  have  no  neighbors, 
so  several  years  ago  my  husband  stopped 
cutting  a large  portion  of  our  lawn.  Some  of 
it  reverted  to  hull  thistle,  several  of  which 
are  over  six  feet  tall.  Not  only  do  we  have 
more  than  50  species  of  butterflies  on  our 
property,  including  painted  ladies,  but  we 
also  have  dozens  of  goldfinches. 

Of  course,  we  have  many  other  plants, 
such  as  goldenrod  and  asters,  as  well  as  tree 
and  shrub  species  essential  to  butterflies. 
For  instance,  spicebushes  grow  along  our 
stream,  so  spicehush  swallowtail  butterflies 
flutter  through  our  woods,  and  our  wild 
black  cherry  trees  feed  the  caterpillars  of 
tiger  swallowtail  and  coral  hairstreak  but- 
terflies, both  of  which  we  have  in  abun- 
dance. 

Weeds  and  grass  species  that  invade 
lawns,  farm  fields  and  waste  places  turn  our 
to  be  caterpillar  food  for  some  of  our  love- 
liest butterflies.  Last  summer  our  Far  Field 
twinkled  with  little  coppers  whose  cater- 
pillars thrive  on  sheep  sorrel  and  dock . Red 
admiral  caterpillars  prefer  nettles,  com- 
mon wood  nymph  and  little  wood  satyr 
caterpillars,  gras,ses,  and  monarch  caterpil- 
lars, milkweeds.  1 am  particularly  fond  of 
the  several  milkweed  patches  we  ha\’e  in 
First  Field  and  watched  a monarch  butter- 
fly laying  eggs  on  the  undersides  of  milk- 
weed leaves  last  summer. 

Because  most  people  have  to  consider 
their  neighbors  and  keep  their  lawns  cur 
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and  their  gardens  weeded,  Butterfly  Bob 
recommends  a butterfly  garden  that  is  well- 
stJreened  if  it  includes  thistles  and  other  so- 
called  pest  species. 

“The  butterfly  gardener  marches  to  a 
different  heat  than  a conventional 
gardener  . . . [and]  of  necessity  needs  a 
more  laissez-faire  philosophy  about  living 
things  than  a conventional  gardener.  But- 
terfly gardening  is  for  “someone  who  enjoys 
nature,  loves  to  experiment  and  is  a non- 
conformist,” he  says  while  distributing  a 
handout  called  Butterfly  Gardening  to 
everyone,  complete  with  lists  of 
nectar  and  larval  host  plants, 
both  wild  and  domestic. 

From  comments  I 
overhear,  it’s  obvi- 
ous that  our  group 
has  all  the  qualifi- 
cations and  interest 
needed  to  he  but- 
terfly gardeners. 

Although  we 
enjoy  our  time  in 
the  laboratory 
studying  pinned 
specimens  and  listening 
to  Butterfly  Bob’s  conservation  lecture,  we 
are  even  more  eager  to  be  out  in  the  field. 
He  has  stalled  as  long  as  he  can,  hut  still  the 
sun  does  not  shine  and  butterflies  are  crea- 
tures of  sunlight  and  warmth;  they  are  at 
their  best  during  the  heat  of  midday. 

The  midday,  though,  at  Bear  Meadows 
Natural  Area,  is  still  overcast  and  cool. 
Butterfly  Boh  moves  fast  in  pursuit  of  the 
tew  butterflies  afield  — sky-blue  spring 
azures,  whose  caterpillars  feed  on  the  flow- 
ery parts  of  dogwood  and  wild  black  cherry, 
among  others,  and  great-spangled  fritillar- 
ies.  It  is,  in  fact,  a great-spangled  fritillary 
day.  We  see  so  many  that  one  person  asks 
if  they  are  the  house  sparrows  of  the  butter- 
fly world.  But  the  real  reason  they  are  so 
common  is  that  their  caterpillar  food  is 
common.  All  nine  fritillary  species  of  the 
genus  Speveria  in  the  eastern  United  States 
feed  on  violet  leaves  at  night. 


According  to  Eastern  Butterflies  by  Paul 
A.  Opler  and  Vichai  Malikul  — an  excel- 
lent field  guide  in  the  Peterson  Series  — 
fritillaries  have  only  one  brood  a year. 
After  mating,  the  females  drop  their  eggs 
near  dried-up  violets.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the 
autumn  and  the  tiny,  young  caterpillars 
overwinter  without  feeding.  When  the  vio- 
lets leaf  out  in  spring  the  caterpillars  begin 
to  eat  and  grow,  finally  metamorphosing 
into  large  and  lovely  orange  and  black 
butterflies  that  feed  in  fields  and  brushy 
pastures  on  such 
plants  as  hutterfly- 
weed,  dame’s  rocket 
and  goldenrod. 

Our  third  butterfly 
at  Bear  Meadows  is  a 
mourning  cloak,  the 
longest  living  of  all  our 
butterflies.  That’s 
because  the  pur- 
plish-black adults 
with  a broad,  bright 
yellow  border  on 
both  wings,  emerge 
from  their  cocoons  in 
June  or  July,  estivate  until 
fall,  overwinter  under  logs  and  in  other 
sheltered  areas,  and  then  fly  until  the  fol- 
lowing May  or  June.  They  may  also  fly  on 
warm  winter  days,  and  they  are  one  of  the 
first  butterflies  to  appear  in  early  spring. 
Although  mourning  cloaks  are  extremely 
common  in  North  America,  they  are  en- 
dangered in  Britain,  where  they  are  called 
Camberwell  beauties. 

Our  next  stop  is  Alan  Seeger  Natural 
Area.  We  hoped  to  see  spicehush  swallow- 
tails, hut  we  didn’t.  So  it’s  on  to  Penn 
Roosevelt  State  Park  where  we  find  an 
excellent  stand  of  milkweed  hosting  doz- 
ens of  tiger  swallowtails  and  great-spangled 
fritillaries.  Common  as  both  may  he,  no 
one  can  deny  their  beauty. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  finally 
shines,  which  seems  to  make  the  butterflies 
hyperactive.  When  we  stop  to  look  at  an 
overgrown  field  fluttering  with  butterflies. 
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Butterfly  Bob  spots  and  then  loses  a fast- 
flying  red  admiral  and  a dark  brown  skip- 
per. But  we  all  have  time  to  admire  and 
photograph  a perfect  tiger  sw’allowtail  on  a 
bull  thistle  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  great- 
spangled  fritillaries. 

Our  final  stop  for  the  day  is  the  herb 
garden  at  Shaver’s  Creek  Environmental 
Center.  It  is  resplendent  with  shoulder- 
high  red  bee-balm.  Silver-spotted  skippers 
sip  nectar  at  the  blossoms,  along  with  scores 
of  hummingbird  moths  and  ruby-throated 
hummingbirds.  Our  heads  swivel  from  but- 
terflies to  moths  to  hummingbitds  and  all 
of  us  resolve  to  plant  bee-balm  in  our 
butterfly  gardens,  along  with  butterfly  bush 
(Buddleiaaltemifolia),  lilac,  verbena,  purple 
coneflower  and  zinnias,  all  cultivated  nec- 
tar plants  for  butterflies. 


“Don’t  forget  thistle,”  we  remind  each 
other.  Or  dandelion,  milkweed,  yarrow, 
hutterflyweed.  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  iron- 
weed,  joe-pye  weed,  goldenrod,  aster  and 
sneezeweed  — native  wildflowers  that  also 
provide  nectar  for  butterflies. 

So  we  plan  to  mingle  wildflowers  and 
cultivars,  “noxious”  weeds  and  grasses,  na- 
tive shrubs  and  trees,  in  our  gardens  and 
our  yards  so  that  we  can  enjoy  what  natu- 
ralist H.  M.  Tomlinson  once  called  “pris- 
matic images  of  joy”  during  the  warm, 
sunny  days  of  our  lives. 

For  information  about  Butterfly  Week- 
ends or  to  receive  Butterfly  Times  write  to: 
Butterfly  Bob  Snetsinger,  The  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University,  501  ASI  Building, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802-2601  or  call 
814-863-2866.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Shooting  for  the  Fun  of  It 


Can  you  identify  the  recreational  shooting  in  the  following: 

I am  usually  the  first  gun  a youngster  owns.  I use  pellets  instead  of  a powder  charge. 

___  __  _ 

I am  the  oldest  and  largest  clay  target  sport  worldwide. 


3 4 

I am  similar  to  trapshooting,  but  I have  a shorter  shooting  distance. 

_____ 

I am  a “traditional”  sport  and  many  of  my  shooters  dress  in  Revolutionary-style 
clothing. 

I was  part  of  the  Olympic  shooting  competition  with  three  events  for  men  and  two 
tor  women. 


9 10 

Match  rhe  numbers  and  copy  the  letters  in  the  blanks  below. 
I was  the  1992  American  gold  medalist  in  shooting. 


10 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Measuring  Up 


The  number  ot  Pope  and  Young 
entries  tor  Pennsylvania  whi tetai  Is  has 
been  on  the  low  side,  compared  to  many 
other  states.  Those  familiar  with  trophy 
antler  scoring  should  know  that  P&Y  rat- 
ings are  based  on  a somewhat  complicated 
system,  copied  with  permission,  from  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  B&C  is  prima- 
rily interested  in  scores  for  firearm  hunters; 
P&Y  keeps  records  trnly  for  trophies  taken 
with  the  how.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  two  clubs  is  in  the  minimum 
score  requirements  each  recognizes  for  vari- 
ous big  game  species. 

Typical  scores  for  deer  are  obtained  hy 
measuring  length,  width  and  circumfer- 
ence of  antlers  at  various  spots,  then  de- 
ducting length  of  abnormal  points  and  the 
difference  in  length  between  standard  ant- 
ler projections.  Nontypical  sarres  are  ob- 


tained by  adding  all  measurements,  and 
taking  no  deductions.  Consequently,  it  is 
possible  for  a deer  rack  to  qualify  under 
both  the  typical  and  nontypical  methods  of 
scoring,  hut  it  can  only  be  entered  under 
one  category. 

Pennsylvania  has  only  two  big  game 
species  eligible  for  trophy  recognition  — 
white-tailed  deer  and  black  bear.  Qualify- 
ing scores  differ  in  that  gun  kills  require  a 
higher  minimum  than  those  taken  with  a 
how.  P&Y  entries  may  also  he  registered  by 
B&C,  if  they  qualify.  Separate  records  are 
also  kept  by  the  Game  Commission  for 
state  trophies. 

Originally,  P&Y  scores  were  much  lower 
than  those  required  for  entry  in  the  B&C 
book.  The  difference  recognizes  the  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a trophy  with  the 
bow.  In  1975,  though,  score  requirements 
for  P&Y  trophies  were  increased  for  some 
species.  For  example,  the  minimum  score 
for  typical  whitetails  was  increased  from 
1 1 5 to  125,  and  for  nontypicals  from  135  to 
1 50.  All  measurements  are  to  the  closest 
1/8-inch  and  may  not  he  taken,  officially, 
until  after  a 60-day  drying  period. 

When  P&Y  published  its  first  book  of 
records,  in  1 97 5 , the  top  Pennsylvania  typi- 
cal whitetail  entry  was  Andrew  Getsy’s  10- 
pointer  shot  in  1965  in  Cambria  County.  It 
ranked  107th  with  a score  of  153.  Frank 

JOE  MORLOCK,  Pennsburg,  with  Berks 
County  160-pound,  12-point  trophy  taken 
on  the  1 995  season  opener  that  scores  1 40- 
6.  Six  of  the  nine  top  bucks  in  the  Weaknecht 
big  buck  contest  scoring  high  enough  for 
eligibility  in  the  P&Y  records  book  were 
taken  in  Berks  County. 
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BRIAN  KLAUSEWIT7,  Reading, 

Berks  County  IC-point  that  see  ‘ ‘ ’ 

Above,  Samuel  Nunemaker,  Shii  ' v 
took  his  1 30-5  trophy  on  the  last  day  ^ jc 
season.  John  Sverha,  Catasauqua, 
dovvned  this,  h's  first  buck  with  a bow,  i 
Bucks  County. 


DALt  ARNER,  Orefield, 
middle  right  took  the  No. 
3 ranked  buck  in  the 
Weaknecht  contest  with  a 
longbow  that  he  built. 
Mark  Leshcr,  Lyons,  'rft, 
passed  up  a small  Luck  only 
to  be  rewarded  with  th- 
big  S-point.  Terry 
Dannenhower,  right,  took 
this  Berks  County  trophy 
^hat  scored  133. 


“Rit”  Heller  was  the  second  Pennsylva- 
nian, with  a Berks  County  9-point  taken  in 
1971  that  scored  137  and  ranked  294th. 
Third  in  state  rankings  in  P&Y  was  Frank 
Jackson’s  Carbon  County  10-pointer  that 
scored  132-4  and  placed  365th.  Only  four 
other  state  deer  ranked  in  the  top  590. 
There  were  no  Keystone  State  entries  in 
the  70  nontypical  whitetails  or  bear  cat- 
egories. 

One  of  the  reasons  more  Pennsylvania 
trophies  are  not  listed  is  that  P&Y  activity 
originated  in  the  West  and  took  more  time 
to  catch  on  here  in  the  East. 

Last  March  I went  to  the  Allentown 
Outdoor  Show  for  the  presentation  of 
awards  to  the  winners  of  Weaknecht’s  big 
buck  contest.  This  contest  is  open  to  any 
hunter  who  purchases  a hunting  license  at 
Weaknecht  outdoor  sports  facilities  at 
Hamburg  and  Kutztown.  Over  7,000  en- 
tries were  received  and  some  275  hunters 
registered  their  bucks,  including  nine  that 
qualified  for  P&Y.  An  impressive  display 
centered  on  Berks  County,  where  six  of  the 
nine  P&Y  trophies  were  taken.  Each  tro- 
phy has  a thrilling  story  to  accompany  it. 

We’ll  start  with  Ted  Kresge,  of  Jim 
Thorpe,  who  had  the  top  buck.  It  scored 
147  and  probably  ranks  among  the  top  10 
how  kills  in  Pennsylvania.  Ted  has  hunted 
for  3 1 of  his  43  years,  five  of  them  with  the 
bow.  He  has  five  arrow-killed  deer  to  his 
credit  including  one  other  buck  and  three 
does. 

Scouting  paid  off  when  his  big  buck 
showed  up  near  his  treestand  at  his  favorite 
spot  on  public  land  in  Carbon  County,  and 
this  time  he  didn’t  have  to  wait  long,  ei- 
ther. The  hig  deer  showed  up  at  6:45  a.m. 
on  the  opening  day.  Ted  had  a long  trail, 
though,  and  didn’t  recover  the  deer  until 
the  next  day,  and  only  to  find  that  a bear 
had  eaten  the  hindquarters  and  parts  of  the 
neck,  nose,  ears  and  tongue.  The  remain- 
ing carcass  was  covered  hy  dirt,  ferns  and 
grass. 

Ted  was  using  his  Hoyt  wheel  com- 
pound set  at  45  pexmds  tor  his  Easton 


Gamegetter  11,  2016  arrows  with  plastic 
fletching.  He  uses  a Kolpin  finger  tab  and 
Spider  string  silencers;  he  dresses  in  Realtree 
camouflage. 

The  second  place  buck  was  claimed  by 
Bob  Entler,  42,  of  Temple,  who  downed  his 
trophy  at  6:15  p.m.  in  Berks  County  on 
October  14.  This  was  his  first  buck  in  four 
years  of  bowhunting  and  it  scored  143-1. 

Boh  had  scouted  this  buck  before  the 
season  on  a tract  of  private  land  that  he  had 
permission  to  hunt,  and  he  placed  his  Loc- 
On  Contender  treestand  near  a well-used 
trail.  He  was  shooting  a Pro-line  Cam  Bow 
set  at  56  pounds,  equipped  with  a Pro-line 
sight  and  overdraw,  and  he  uses  a TruEire 
release.  His  28-inch  carbon  arrows  carry 
three  feathers,  and  he  attaches  a string 
silencer,  uses  Hawkins  scents  and  wears 
Realtree  camouflage.  Entler  hosts  “A  Great 
Day  Outdoors”  over  Radio  WEEU  with 
Roger  Mallon  each  Sunday  and  a TV  pro- 
gram over  BerksCable  Channel  28  on 
Wednesdays. 

At  44,  Dale  Arner  has  switched  from 
recurve  to  compound,  back  to  recurve  and 
finally  to  longbows,  which  he  now  makes 
commercially.  It  was  with  one  he  built, 
which  hears  his  name,  that  he  shot  the 
No. 3 buck,  which  scored  142-4.  It  was  his 
18th  buck  and  30th  whitetail  (along  with 
two  black  hears)  in  30  years  of  hunting  in 
this  state,  Ontario,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

It  was  the  1995  opener  at  8 a.m.  when  he 
shot  his  buck  at  a well-scouted  private 
location  near  his  home  in  Orefield  in  Lehigh 
County.  Dale’s  buck  presented  a 10-yard 
shot  and  traveled  only  30  yards  before 
folding  from  the  4-blade  Zwickey  Delta 
hroadhead  that  penetrated  both  lungs.  The 
longbow  has  a 65-  pound  draw  weight  at  26 
inches.  He  shoots  instinctively,  using  27- 
inch  aluminum  arrows  with  5-inch  shield 
cut  feathers  and  a blemish  East  blight  string 
carrying  Cat  Whiskers  silencers.  He  relies 
on  a Saf-T-Bak  fleece  jacket  for  conceal- 
ment, and  hunts  from  a Loc-On  portable 
treestand. 
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No.  4,  at  140-6,  went  to  Joe  Morlock,  of 
Pennsburg,  who  took  his  trophy  on  the 
opening  day  at  8 a.m.  in  Berks  County  from 
a treestand.  At  36,  this  was  his  ninth  buck 
to  equal  the  nine  does  (and  a turkey)  he  has 
taken  with  the  bow.  On  this  chance  en- 
counter, he  was  100  yards  from  his  hunting 
partner,  Dan  Kaczor.  The  buck  came  right 
under  his  stand.  “Shaking,  I drew  the  bow 
and  the  arrow  hit  home.”  The  deer  was 
found  within  100  yards. 

joe  was  carrying  a High  Country  Tro- 
phy Hunter  compound  with  an  80-pound 
draw  weight  at  30  inches.  He  shoots  XX7 5 , 
2315  shafts  carrying  three  feather  vanes. 
He  uses  a Fast  Flight  string  with  Cat  Whis- 
kers. His  sight  is  a homemade  apparatus 
that  works  well  with  a Flipper  rest.  His 
camouflage  is  Realtree. 

Buck  No.  5 in  the  contest  measured  1 36 
and  was  taken  by  John  Sverha,  31,  of 
Catasauqua.  John  downed  his  trophy  in 
Bucks  County  on  October  23,  1995,  at 
6:20  p.m.  It  was  his  first  buck  in  only  two 
years  of  hunting  with  the  bow,  although  he 
had  scored  on  a doe. 

Sverha  uses  a Matthews  Ultra  Light 
single  cam  bow  set  at  62  pounds  for  his  29- 
inch  Easton  ACC  arrows  fletched  with 
three  plastic  vanes.  John’s  bow  is  equipped 
with  a Toxonic  sight,  and  he  uses  a Golden 
Key  release  on  a Zebra  Twist  string  with 
Rubber  String  silencers.  He  wears  gray 
Realtree  camouflage  and  uses  a Knight-N- 
Hale  EZ  Grunter  and  Rattlin’  Horns. 

Brian  Klausewitz,  30,  of  Reading,  by 
coincidence,  ranked  sixth  in  the  contest 
with  his  sixth  buck  in  10  years  of  bow 
hunting.  The  big  1 0-point  buck  that  scored 
134-5  came  from  Berks  County.  Brian  had 
heard  of  the  big  deer  but  didn’t  see  it  until 
8 a.m.,  November  8,  when  it  appeared  12 
yards  from  his  treestand.  A lung  shot 
brought  it  down  within  75  yards. 

Klausewitz’s  bow  is  a PSE  Fire-Flite  set 
at  72  pounds  for  his  29-inch  Easton  XX75, 
2215  arrow  shafts  with  3-vane  plastic 
fletching.  He  uses  a Fletcher  Concho  Re- 
lease and  a homemade  short  overdraw.  He 


uses  Cat  Whiskers  string  silencers  and  elimi- 
nator buttons.  His  sight  is  a Sight  Master 
and  his  rest  is  a T M Hunter.  Brian  wears 
brown  Universal  T reebark  for  concealment. 

Terry  Dannenhower,  37,  of 
Lenhartsville,  took  his  P&Y  buck  in  Berks 
County  at  7 a.m.  of  the  opening  day  last 
season.  The  trophy’s  133  score  ranked  7th 
in  the  contest  and  is  the  high  point  of 
Terry’s  hunting  with  the  bow  that  has  in- 
cluded 17  whitetails.  His  Jennings  com- 
pound cam  bow  was  set  at  58  pounds  for  his 
30  Vz'inch  Easton  2016  arrows  fletched 
with  three  vanes.  He  wears  a three-finger 
glove  to  draw  his  bow  and  uses  Spider  string 
silencers,  a Pro-line  sight  and  a Elipper  rest. 

Samuel  N unemaker  came  in  eighth  with 
the  130-5  buck  he  took  from  a ground 
stand  on  November  11,  the  last  day  of  the 
season,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Berks  County. 
Sam,  63,  of  Shillington,  has  used  a how  for 
43  of  his  5 1 hunting  years,  during  which  he 
has  taken  one  other  buck  and  a doe.  He  was 
in  full  compliance  with  the  fluorescent 
orange  clothing  requirements  needed  in 
that  portion  of  the  archery'  season. 

Shooting  a Jennings  Model-T  set  at  60 
pounds,  he  shoots  instinctively,  using  a 
glove  to  draw  30-inch  XX75,  Easton  2314 
shafts  with  three-feather  vanes.  He  was 
hunting  private  property  open  to  public 
hunting  when  he  made  the  kill. 

After  a friend  took  an  1 1 -pointer  near 
his  hunting  spot  in  Berks  County,  Mark 
Lesher  marked  the  way  to  his  treestand 
with  Tink’s  lure  early  one  afternoon.  About 
two  hours  later  he  drew  on  an  average  buck 
on  the  trail,  then  saw  one  following  that 
was  much  bigger.  He  let  the  first  buck  pass 
and  was  rewarded  with  a 30-yard  shot  at  the 
big  one,  which  fell  within  60  yards  from  a 
hit  with  a Muzzy  broadhead  sent  from  a 
PSE  cam  compound  set  at  70  pounds  for  his 
32-inch  draw.  Remarkably,  it  was  his  sec- 
ond P&.Y  buck,  of  the  only  two  that  Mark, 
26,  of  Lyons,  has  taken  in  12  years  of 
hunting  with  the  bow.  The  buck  scored 
127-7  and  ranked  ninth  in  the  Weaknecht 
contest.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Shooting  distance  at  which  most  small  game  is  taken  is 
shorter  than  most  hunters  think.  Hunters  often  handicap 
themselves  by  choosing  the  ivrong  firearm/load 
combination  because  they  don  t fully  understand  . . . 

The  Shotgun  Picture 


Helen  Lewis 


HERMAN  DOMS  used  a Winchester  Model 
1 300  1 2-gauge  pump  with  a full  choke  tube 
to  take  this  wily  gobbler.  The  screw-in  choke 
system  makes  a turkey  gun  out  of  a grouse 
gun  in  minutes. 

The  COLD  morning  air  was  filled  with 
excited  cries  from  my  beagle,  Rip. 
The  chase  was  high  on  a hillside  several 
hundred  yards  away.  Suddenly  I realized 
Rip  had  the  cottontail  headed  in  my  direc- 
tion. I was  standing  on  an  old  logging  road 
that  wound  its  way  along  a small  creek. 
Woodchuck  dens  were  directly  below  me, 
and  I figured  the  rabbit  would  head  for 
them,  pre.senting  me  with  a 20-yard  shot.  1 


was  using  a Mossherg  500AK  12-gauge 
pump  with  a C-LECT  adjustable  choke  on 
the  end  of  the  barrel.  I turned  the  choke  to 
the  improved  cylinder  setting  to  widen  the 
pattern  for  the  short  range  shot  I expected. 

That,  1 soon  realized,  was  a mistake;  the 
rabbit  was  rapidly  coming  down  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  a good  45  yards  away.  I slid 
my  left  hand  up  the  barrel  and  quickly 
turned  the  adjusting  collar  to  the  full  set- 
ting. 1 swung  through  the  rabbit,  and  when 
1 saw  a little  daylight,  1 touched  off  a load  of 
7 '/is.  The  rabbit  flipped  and  slid  to  a stop. 
It  was  only  one  shot,  hut  it  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  advantages  of  adjustable 
chokes. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  screw-in  choke 
tube  system,  the  Lyman  Cutts  Compensa- 
tor, Lyman  Adjustable  Lymanchoke, 
Mossberg’s  C-LECT  choke  and  the 
Polychoke  have  pretty  much  disappeared. 
One  Lymanchoke  model  even  had  a recoil 
chamber  — a ring  of  holes  drilled  behind 
the  choke  chamber  — to  reduce  recoil. 
These  add-on  devices  worked  well,  giving 
users  of  single  barrel  shotguns  a full  comple- 
ment of  choke  constriction.  The  biggest 
drawback  was  in  cosmetics;  add-on  devices 
made  a shotgun  look  bulky  and  barrel  heavy. 

Unlike  the  add-on  choking  devices,  the 
screw-in  choke  tube  is  almost  invisible. 
However,  several  of  the  add-on  devices  did 
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offer  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  change 
choke  constrictions  in  a matter  of  seconds. 
Naturally,  the  shooter  had  to  keep  the 
muzzle  pointed  away  from  the  body  when 
making  adjustments.  With  the  screw-in 
chokes,  the  gun  should  he  unloaded  before 
changing  tubes. 

It’s  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
more  opinions  and  misconceptions  over 
gauges  than  any  other  aspect  of  shotgun- 
ning. The  arguments  stem  from  shell  size.  It 
does  seem  reasonable  that  the  massive  10- 
gauge  is  more  powerful  than  the  much 
smaller  20-gauge.  And,  in  one  sense,  that  is 
true.  From  a velocity  standpoint,  however, 
the  20-gauge  can  match  — or  come 
close  — to  the  1 0-gauge.  In  fact,  the  28,16 
and  12  all  do  the  same. 

According  to  the  Hodgdon  Number  26 


Data  Manual,  with  48  grains  of  HS-6  pow- 
der, W inchester’s  209  primer  and  the  proper 
wad  column,  the  10-gauge  can  push  two 
ounces  of  shot  down  the  bore  at  1,330  fps. 
The  12-gauge  can  match  that  using  34 
grains  of  HS-6  powder.  Both  charges  gen- 
erate 10,000  LUP  (lead  units  of  pressure) 
chamber  pressure.  Hound  a 16-gauge  load 
combination  in  the  Lyman  Shotshell  Hand- 
book that  pushes  one  ounce  of  shcrt  through 
the  muzzle  at  1 ,345  fps  and  a 20-gauge  7/8- 
ounce  shot  charge  load  that  reached  1,325 
fps.  Chamber  pressure  for  both  of  these 
load  combinations  is  just  under  10,000 
LUP. 

These  maximum  loads  show  that  there 
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VARIOUS  kinds  of  choke  constriction  have 
been  developed  over  the  years,  the  most 
common  permanent  styles,  above.  The  add- 
on choking  device,  left,  was  common  years 
ago,  but  made  a shotgun  look  barrel  heavy. 
The  screw-in  interchangeable  system  is  the 
most  popular  today. 

is  virtually  no  difference  in  velocities  among 
the  various  gauges.  Even  the  .410  bore  can 
reach  velocities  close  to  1,300  fps.  It’s  worth 
pointing  out,  though,  that  while  muzzle 
velocities  are  pretty  much  the  same  among 
all  the  gauges,  the  size  of  the  shot  charges 
aren’t.  The  10-gauge  can  generate  veloci- 
ties in  the  1,300  fps  area  with  more  than 
two  ounces  of  shot.  The  smaller  20-gauge 
has  to  drop  to  a 7/8-ounce  load  to  produce 
similar  velocities.  The  major  difference  is 
not  in  speed,  but  in  size  of  the  shot  charge. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  patterns 
from  all  gauges,  from  any  given  barrel  length 
and  choke  constriction,  are  roughly  the 
same  in  diameter.  Of  cour.se,  a 1 '/r-ounce 
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Standard  Shot  Chart 


shot  charge  has  more  pellets  in  a pattern 
than  does  a 7/8'Ounce  charge.  A dense 
pattern  puts  mote  hits  on  the  target.  The 
more  pellets  that  strike  the  target,  the 
higher  the  chance  tor  a clean  kill,  which 
can  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  12-gauge  is 
more  powerful  than  the  20-gauge. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that 
the  larger  the  gauge,  the  higher  the  success 
ratio.  Thete  may  be  some  truth  to  this,  but 
just  choosing  a big  shotshell  does  not  nec- 
essarily translate  into  bettet  shooting. 

Ballistic  tests  have  proven,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  that  patterns  have  pretty  much  the 
same  diameter  from  barrels  of  the  same 
length  and  choke  constriction.  The  gauge 
doesn’t  play  a major  role  in  pattern  diam- 
eters. Field  tests  have  proven  that  most 
shots  at  small  game  are  under  30  yards.  If 
that  seems  short,  picture  a baseball  infield; 
it’s  30  yards  from  home  plate  to  first  base, 
and  that’s  not  a short  shot.  1 gathered  test 
data  from  my  own  shooting  situations  and 
from  reports  from  several  hunting  friends 
over  a four-year  period.  Shots  at  rabbits 
averaged  26  yards,  and  those  at  grouse  and 
pheasants  were  similar.  The  longest  shot 
measured  was  46  yards.  I’m  not  suggesting 
these  figures  are  absolute,  hut  1 do  think 
they  are  representative  for  most  small  game 
hunters. 

Most  of  us  fire  too  quickly.  1 had  this  bad 
habit  until  I used  a 20-gauge  single  shot 
Savage  220foroneseason.  With  no“quick” 
second  shot  available,  1 learned  to  hold  fire 
until  there  was  room  for  the  shot  charge 
from  the  full  choke  barrel  to  open.  Even 
when  1 felt  1 had  made  a long  shot,  it  usually 


MANY  small  game  hunters 
insist  on  using  shot  sizes  larger 
than  necessary.  A dense  pattern 
achieved  with  the  smaller  shot 
sizes  is  more  desirable  for  clean 
kills. 

took  less  than  35  steps  to  reach 
the  target. 

Shotgun  patterns  will  seem 
somewhat  tight  no  matter  what 
gauge  is  being  used  because 
most  small  game  is  taken  at  the  shorter 
ranges.  At  30  yards,  a full  choke  has  a 30- 
inch  diameter  pattern.  At  the  same  range, 
a modified  choke  increases  the  diameter  to 
36  inches,  and  an  improved  cylinder  choke 
to  around  48.  The  larger  the  diameter,  the 
thinner  the  pattern.  With  the  smaller  shot 
sizes,  a thin  pattern  is  not  much  of  a prob- 
lem and  is  just  as  effective  at  short  ranges  as 
larger  shot. 

A 1 '/4-ounce  load  of  No.  4 shot  contains 
169  pellets.  Switching  to  No.  6 increases 
the  count  to  28 1 — a gain  of  1 1 2 pellets.  A 
1 '/4-ounce  load  of  7'/2shot  has  437  pellets. 
Number  8 — which  has  been  my  favorite 
for  close  range  shooting  — contains  513 
pellets  in  a 1 '/4-ounce  load. 

Many  small  game  hunters  feel  they  need 
the  penetrating  capability  of  larger  shot.  1 
can  understand  that  thinking,  but  the  more 
pellets  that  strike  the  target,  the  greater 
chance  for  a clean  kill.  A pheasant  hunting 
friend  used  high  velocity  No.  4 shot  shells 
for  years.  Being  a better  than  average 
wingshooter,  he  had  many  long  range  misses 
that  were  hard  to  explain.  One  season  of 
using  No.  6s  convinced  him  that  at  long 
ranges,  the  extra  1 1 2 pellets  gave  a denser 
pattern  and  increased  his  success  ratio. 

The  concern  that  small  shot  is  not  heavy 
enough  for  deep  penetration  is  unfounded. 

1 have  had  good  results  with  both  number 
7'/2  and  8 shot  on  rabbits  and  grouse  at 
normal  field  ranges,  with  improved  cylin- 
der and  modified  choke  borings.  1 do  think 
the  pheasant  hunter  is  better  served  with 
No.  6 shot.  Pheasants  ate  a lot  tougher  than 
rabbits  and  grouse.  Using  4s  and  5s  for 
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general  small  game  hunting,  including 
pheasants,  works  against  the  huntet. 
Heavier  shot  retains  its  energy  longer,  hut 
It  also  can  leave  gaps  in  the  pattern.  It’s  not 
a had  idea  to  pattern  a shotgun  at  both  30 
and  40  yard  ranges  with  several  sizes  of 
shot.  I’ve  seen  cases  where  there  was  a 
significant  difference  in  pattern  density 
among  the  shot  sizes.  I found  that  certain 
shot  sizes  would  give  more  consistent  pat- 
terns,  and  I stuck  with  the  size  that  offered 
the  most  uniform  pattern. 

Patterns  are  more  or  less  controlled  hy 
choke  constriction,  and  the  amount  of 
choke  needed  is  anothet  subject,  often 
misunderstood  and  controversial.  Choke 
in  most  factory  shotguns  is  a tapering  of 
barrel  diameter  about  two  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  muzzle.  Expensive,  custom  made 
shotguns  sometimes  have  the  choke  con- 


LEWIS  recommends  the  two- 
barrel  shotgun  bored  improved 
cylinder  and  modified  as  the 
ideal  small  game  outfit. 

striction  running  from  the  end 
of  the  forcing  cone  to  the 
muzzle. 

As  the  shot  charge  moves 
through  the  hore  it  is  squeezed 
tighter  hy  the  choke  constric- 
tion. The  choke  acts  much  the 
same  way  as  tutning  the  nozzle 
on  a gatden  hose  to  make  the 
stream  smaller.  The  compact 
shot  charge  stays  together  over 
a longer  distance. 

Many  small  game  hunters 
opt  for  a full  choke,  not  realiz- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  pattern 
will  be  small  at  normal  shoot- 
ing distances.  Too  often,  small  game  hunt- 
ers think  in  terms  of  “reaching  out.”  Yet,  fot 
every  shot  taken  beyond  30  yards,  it’s  safe 
to  say  a dozen  ot  more  are  taken  at  dis- 
tances much  less  than  that.  If  this  is  hatd  to 
believe,  step  off  your  next  dozen  or  so 
successful  shots. 

I have  learned  hy  hunting  small  game 
for  more  than  30  years  that  the  improved 
cylinder  choke  has  few  peers.  I would  not 
argue  against  selecting  a modified  choke 
fot  autoloaders  and  pumps  because  it  is  a 
better  all  around  choice  for  a variety  of 
small  game  hunting. 

A two-barrel  shotgun  bored  improved 
cylinder  and  modified  is  the  ideal  small 
game  outfit  to  my  way  of  thinking.  My 
battered  20-gauge  SKB  over/under  has  this 
choke  setup  in  26- inch  barrels  and  has 
served  me  well  for  three  decades.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


1 


Over  the  past  13  years  Nebraska’s 
Operation  Game  Thiel  Program  was 
responsible  for  the  investigation  of  648 
cases.  The  program  is  operated  by  the 
Nebraska  Wildlife  Protector’s 
A.s.sociation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Game  and  Parks  Comnaission,  tii  reduce 
illegal  hunting  and  fishing  activity. 
Investigations  begin  from  tips  called  in 
by  the  public  on  a tolMree  telephone 
hotline.  Operation  Game  Thief  has 
achieved  a 39  percent  arrest  rate  and  a 
97  percent  conviction  rate.  Gonvicted 
individuals  have  paid  more  than  $43,000 
in  fines  and  court  costs  and  more  than 
$77,000  in  liquidated  damages,  which  are 
returned  to  the  state’s  Game  Fund. 
Rewards  totaling  nearly  $2 1 ,000  have 
been  paid  for  information  provided  by 
hotline  callers. 


According  to  a West  Virginia  turkey 
hunting  survey,  78  percent  of  spring 
gobblers  are  killed  prior  to  9 a.rn.  and 
less  than  10  percent  are  shot  during  the 
last  two  hours  of  legal  hunting  time, 
ivhich  is  noon.  The  peak  times  to  kill  a 
bird  were  6:30  and  8:30  a.m.  The 
study  also  showed  that  the  average  peak 
gobbling  activity  occurred  between 
April  23  and  May  1,  but  that  the  best 
gobbling  days  were  not  necessarily  the 
best  days  to  kill  a gobbler. 

An  1 1'loot  Florida  alligator, 
estimated  to  he  50  years  old,  was 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of 
seven  dogs.  A radio  tracking  collar  on  a 
krst  hunting  dog  provided  the  means  to 
locate  the  remains  of  the  diyg  in  the 
gator’s  stomach,  and  the  tags  and  collars 
of  six  other  lost  dogs,  one  of  which  had 
disappeared  14  years  earlier. 


There  are  156  national  forests  in  the 
U.S.,  encompassing  191  million  acres. 
More  than  three  quarters  of  that  land 
area  (149  million  acres)  is  forested;  the 
remaining  area  is  rangeland.  National 
forests  are  the  largest  provider  of 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  in  the 
country,  hosting  835  million  visitors  in 
1994. 

Hunters  ttaok  327  moose  in 
Minnesota  during  the  1995  season, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Moose  hunts  were  held  in 
odd-numhered  years  from  1971  to  1993 
in  the  state.  Since  1993,  moose  hunts 
have  been  held  annually.  The  winter 
1994'95  moose  population  was  estimated 
at  7,700. 

Bass  Pro  Shops  recently  endorsed 
Teaming  with  Wildlife,  the  national 
conservation  funding  proposal  designed 
to  generate  funds  for  nongame  wildlife 
by  expanding  an  existing  user  fee  to 
include  a wider  selection  of  outdoor 
recreation  products.  Teaming  with 
Wildlife  funds  would  go  to  states  for 
safeguarding  songbirds,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  butterflies  and  other  species 
lacking  adequate  conservation 
attention;  securing  outdoor  recreation 
access,  trails,  and  riverways;  and  for 
conservation  education  programs.  Bass 
Pro  Shops,  a major  retailer  and 
cataloger  of  fishing,  hunting  and 
outdoor  products,  is  the  largest 
company  to  join  the  ranks  of  more  than 
70  businesses  that  have  given  the  nod  to 
Teammg  with  Wildlife. 


Answers:  Air  Rifle;  Trapshooting; 
Skeet;  Muzzleloader;  Rifle;  1992 
Olympic  gold  medalist:  Launi  Meili. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 
behavior. 

Price:  $12.22  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Came  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art  offers  . . . 

Inquisitive 


Print  only,  $125  (Ned  Smith  Center  members  pay  $100).  Framing 
(double  oval  mat),  $70.  Shipping  add  $10;  framed,  $15  per  print. 

An  accompanying  fully  embroidered  4-inch  collectible  patch  is  also 
available  for  $5  plus,  for  any  number  of  patches,  $1.25  shipping. 
PA  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax  to  total  order. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art 
Dept.  ^0,  F.O.  Sox  33 
Millersburg,  PA  17061 


T*HE  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature 
and  Art  announces  the 
publication  of  Inc^uieitive,  its 
first  limited  edition,  fine  art 
print.  Created  years  ago  by 
long-time  Game  Hewe> 
artist  Ned  Smith  as  a 
birthday  present  for  his 
wife,  the  painting  hasalso 
q^naced  the  cover  of  the 
Game  Commission’s 
popular  mammals  book. 

This  charming  painting 
is  reproduced  full  size,  with 
an  image  of  IIV2  x 14  inches, 
on  100  percent  acid-free,  all- 
rag paper. 

The  edition  size  will  be  limited  to 
the  numberof  orders  received  by  August 
31,  1996,  so  don’t  delay.  All  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Ned 
Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art. 
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hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 
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Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
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Prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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I editorial 


Let  Us  Know 

IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  noticed  already,  this  year’s  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest  is  much 
larger  and  printed  on  newsprint  paper.  These  changes  saved  some  $30,000  in 
printing  costs  and,  more  importantly,  allowed  us  to  include  more  information,  arrange 
the  material  more  logically,  and  make  it  all  easier  to  read.  We  hope  you  like  the 
changes. 

Although  not  related  to  the  new  format,  one  drawback  to  this  year’s  Digest  is  that 
the  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  listed  as  tentative.  This  had  to  he  done  because  the 
April  Commission  meeting,  when  seasons  and  hag  limits  are  normally  approved,  had 
to  be  canceled,  and  to  have  Digests  available  for  distribution  with  the  new  hunting 
and  furtaker  licenses  meant  we  couldn’t  wait  until  the  June  Commission  meeting. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  seasons  and  hag  limits  published  in  the  Digest  are  what  the 
Commission  approved;  there  should  he  no  confusion.  Furthermore,  with  only  three 
minor  changes,  the  seasons  and  bags  are  what  was  proposed  in  January  and  published 
in  the  March  Game  News.  In  the  Digest,  those  three  changes  are  listed  in  Don  Madl’s 
opening  remarks  and  where  they  come  up.  There’s  no  need  to  repeat  them  here. 

More  important  are  some  items  that  didn’t  get  as  much  attention  as  they  would 
have  had  it  not  been  for  the  reminders  and  disclaimers. 

Especially  exciting  is  the  special  squirrel  season  for  young  hunters.  Enacted  in 
hopes  of  giving  more  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  thrills  and 
challenges  of  matching  wits  with  a most  wary  game  animal,  the  season  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  October  12,  and  Monday,  October  14.  Only  hunters  12  through  16  years 
of  age  (junior  license  holders)  may  participate,  and  those  under  16  must  be  closely 
accompanied  by  a responsible,  unarmed  adult.  The  adult  does  not  have  to  be  licensed. 

A second  change,  and  one  that  affects  the  greatest  number  of  hunters,  is  the  new 
deer  mangement  units.  In  response  to  the  strong  interest  in  changing  to  a system 
based  on  habitat,  land-use  and  other  factors,  a new,  18-unit  system  has  been 
developed.  To  lay  the  ground  work  before  such  a change  could  possibly  be 
implemented  — and  at  this  point  it  is  still  just  being  considered  — deer  harvest 
information  on  these  units  must  be  gathered.  Therefore,  on  harvest  report  cards, 
hunters  will  he  asked  to  include  not  only  county  and  township  where  the  deer  was 
taken,  but  the  management  unit,  too.  A map  showing  these  units  appears  on  pages 
38-39  of  the  Digest. 

Also  new  is  the  Migratory  Game  Bird  License.  Beginning  this  year,  dove  hunters 
and  woodcock  hunters,  as  well  as  those  who  hunt  ducks  and  geese  and  other 
migratory  game  birds,  must  obtain  a Migratory  Game  Bird  License.  The  license  is 
available  from  all  license  issuing  agents,  costs  only  75  cents,  and  will  ultimately  allow 
for  the  better  management  of  these  game  birds. 

We  know  the  new  Digest  won’t  fit  in  a license  holder.  And  time  will  tell  how  well  it 
holds  up  on  the  dash  of  a pickup  or  after  a good  drenching.  But  there’s  still  every 
reason  to  believe  this  new  style  will  be  just  as  usable  and  durable  as  the  old  one. 

Take  a good  look  at  this  year’s  Digest.  Go  over  the  new  material  thoroughly  and 
review  the  remainder.  And  if  you  have  any  suggestions  on  how  we  can  make  it  more 
useful,  drop  us  a line.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

A resident  ot  Calitornia,  1 
pay  $26.50  tor  my  hunting 
license.  This  allows  me  to 
hunt  birds  and  small  game 
anywhere  in  the  state.  A hear 
tag  costs  $24.25,  which 
allows  me  to  hear  hunt 
anywhere  it’s  legal  to  do  so. 

For  deer,  I must  purchase 
a tag,  for  $17.25,  which  is 
good  for  a specific  zone. 

There  are  49  zones  here,  and 
last  year  I selected  one 
relatively  close  to  me.  Out  ot 
3,000  hunters  in  that  area, 
seven  got  deer,  an  average 
success  rate  for  the  state.  So, 
considering  it  cost  me  $67.85 
to  hunt  in  California  and  the 
opportunities  1 have, 
Pennsylvania’s  fees  are  the 
best  bargain  around. 

L.  Randolph, 
Carson,  CA 

Editor: 

I’ve  hunted  in  several 
other  states,  but  I’ve  yet  to 
find  any  that  has  so  much 
land  being  managed  for 
wildlife  and  open  to  public 
hunting.  Pennsylvanians  are 
blessed.  The  Game 
Commission  should  work  to 
uphold  the  tradition  of 
hunting  and  to  educate  the 
public  on  just  who  is  paying 
tor  most  of  the  wildlife 
habitat  management  — the 
hunter. 

1 enjoy  Game  News, 
especially  “Penn’s  Woods 
Sketchbook”  and  “Straight 
from  the  Bowstring.” 

R.L.  Hitchens, 
Georgetown,  DE 

Editor: 

I was  surprised  you  ran 
the  story  “Friends,”  in  the 
May  issue,  in  which  a hunter 
would  consider  shooting  his 
aging  dog.  At  the  very  least. 


a valued  friend  deserves  to  he 
put  down  humanely,  by  a 
veterinarian.  Yes,  the  result  is 
the  same,  hut  the  method  we 
choose  says  something  about 
the  importance  we  place 
upon  the  trust  between  a dog 
and  Its  owner. 

C.  Allen, 
St.  Simons  Island,  GA 

Editor: 

I agree  with  Don  Lewis’s 
“The  Basic  Firearm”  in  most 
respects.  But  in  my  26  years 
as  a hunter  ed  instructor, 
during  our  clavbird  shooting 
exercises.  I’ve  encountered 
quite  a few  H-year-olds  who 
had  a difficult  time  cocking 
the  hammer  on  single-shot 
shotguns,  especially  the  new 
guns. 

I feel  a 20-gauge  pump  is 
just  as  safe  and  easier  to 
handle  for  many  young 
shooters.  1 believe  you  can 
teach  anybody  safe  gun 
handling,  hut  that  you  can’t 
teach  a person  to  handle  a 
gun  safely  that  is  too  hard  for 
them  to  handle. 

J.  H.  Michener, 
Perkasie 

Editor: 

As  cooperators  in  a public 
access  program,  my  wife  and  I 
receive  a complimentary 
Game  News  subscription. 

And  although  neither  of  us  is 
a hunter,  we  enjoy  the  stories 
and  articles,  especially  the 
“Field  Notes.” 

One  suggestion:  1 think  a 
short  sentence  or  two  about 
the  author  of  each  feature 
might  indicate  the 


perspective  from  which  he  or 
she  views  the  subject. 

P.M.  Wolgemuth,  Jr. 

Elizabethtown 

Editor: 

Regarding  Schuyler’s  May 
column,  “Taking  to  the 
Trees,”  howhunting  from  a 
treestand  is  my  favorite  way 
to  hunt.  My  wife  claims  I 
carry  a bow  just  as  an  excuse 
to  sit  up  in  a tree. 

One  problem  that  he 
didn’t  mention,  though,  is 
the  growing  number  of  stands 
being  left  in  the  woods. 
Placing  stands  before  the 
season  and  leaving  them  up 
throughout  the  season,  or 
even  year  round,  on  public 
land  is  discourteous  at  best. 

1 feel  regulations 
governing  treestands  should 
he  strengthened.  At  the  very 
least,  treestands  should  he 
tagged  with  the  owner’s  name 
and  address,  and  that  any 
unattended  treestand  on 
public  land  may  be  used  by 
anybody. 

C.  Williams, 
Denver 

Editor: 

Game  News  is  one  of  the 
few  magazines  I still  subscribe 
to.  I’m  76  years  old,  and 
although  I’ve  never  hunted. 
I’ve  been  reading  Game  News 
cover  to  cover  for  about  40 
years.  I read  “Penn’s  Woods 
Sketchbook”  and  “Field 
Notes”  first. 

Thanks  for  a wonderful 
magazine. 

J.S.  Smith, 
Danville 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Urban  Trophy 

By  Francis  Schlosser 


For  as  long  :IS  l can  remember, 
che  outdoors  has  been  my  tavvtrite 
place  ro  he,  especially  in  archery  sea- 
son. To  me.  bow  '.eason  holds  the 
greatest  Lhallenge. 

In  more  than  40  years  ot  archery 
hunring,  I’ve  downed  manv  deer,  but 
none  of  my  hunts  can  surpass  what 
happened  on  Friday,  November  12 
1993. 

1 had  been  seeing  many  deer,  so  the 
season  had  been  an  exciting  one,  but 
luck  hadn’t  been  with  me.  1 had  always 
shot  instinctively,  hut  that  yeat  1 tried 
using  a sight.  Wh.it  a mistake.  After 
missing  two  easy  shots  m )ust  the  first 
week,  I went  back  to  instinctive  shoot- 


ing. But  no  more  shooting  opportunities 
presented  themselves,  so  it  was  that  the 
next  ro  the  last  day  of  the  season  found  me 
still  waiting  tor  ,i  buck.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  heavy  rain  was  forecast  for 
the  last  day.  It  would  be  now  or  never,  1 
thought  as  1 made  my  plans. 

My  wife,  Thelma,  and  1 had  some  er- 
rands to  run  Friday  morning.  We  visited  an 
ailing  elderly  aunt,  then  went  to  the  hospi- 
tal to  visit  a friend.  The  day,  to  that  point, 
had  been  somewhat  depressing,  but  thec.ill 
of  the  outdoots  kept  my  spirits  up,  and  1 sr.il 
had  three  hours  of  hunring  tune  left. 

1 was  thoroughly  familiar  with  my  hunt- 
ing area.  The  landowner  had  shown  me  his 
boundaries  on  my  topographical  map,  and 
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1 had  also  made  sure  there  were  no  restric- 
tions on  bow  hunting,  as  the  property  was 
in  a suburb  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  afternoon  was  cool,  crisp  and  sunny 
as  1 reached  my  spot.  1 decided  to  hunt  in  an 
area  near  a small  dry  wash  where  thick 
brush  lining  both  sides  tunneled  deer 
through  the  bottom.  1 had  passed  up  sev- 
eral does  and  button  bucks  here,  but  had 
never  seen  any  bigger  bucks.  Wondering  if 
1 had  made  the  right  decision,  1 placed 
some  buck  lure  along  two  crossing  trails,  set 
up  my  treestand,  and  then  settled  hack  and 
waited,  feeling  invisible  and  confident  in 
my  camouflage  fluorescent  orange  outfit. 

At  3 p.m.  two  dogs  on  the  hill  above  my 
stand  started  harking.  That’s  it  tor  any  deer 
coming  my  way,  I thought,  hut  the  woods 
soon  settled  down  once  again.  The  drone  of 
traffic  on  Interstates  79  and  279  hummed 
in  the  background,  and  I just  thought  ot 
how  there  was  no  other  place  1 would 
rather  he  than  where  1 was  at  thar  moment. 

As  the  day  started  to  wane  and  the 
shadows  lengthened,  I stood  up  to  stretch 
and,  tor  some  reason,  sensed  a presence.  1 
cautiously  peered  around  the  tree  and  im- 
mediately noticed  white  antlers  glistening 
in  the  sun.  It  was  by  tar  the  biggest  racked 
buck  1 had  ever  seen,  and 
it  was  coming  my  way,  fol- 
lowing the  scent  trail 
along  the  dry  wash.  1 real- 
ized my  angle  for  a shot 
was  wrong.  If  he  contin- 
ued straight,  the  tree  1 was 
in  would  be  directly  be- 
tween the  buck  and  me. 

Was  1 going  to  miss  this 
trophv  buck  on  the  last 
hour  and  day  kit  mv  sea- 
soni"  Would  he  iinly  he  a 
haunting  memory’ 

I PEERED  around  the  tree 
and  immediately  noticed 
white  antlers  glistening  in 
the  sun.  It  was  the  biggest 
racked  buck  I had  ever 
seen. 


My  mind  went  into  overdrive.  It  he 
came  up  the  trail  under  me,  1 would 
have  a ditficult  shot  around  the  tree. 
But  then  the  buck  stopped  at  the  trail 
crossing  and  turned  left.  The  buck’s 
change  ot  direction  influenced  my 
decision. 

My  safety  rope,  securely  tied,  pre- 
vented me  from  simply  lifting  my  bow 
to  the  right  side  ot  the  tree.  I also  felt 
the  deer  would  see  me  it  1 moved  that 
way.  Instead,  1 loosened  the  slip  knot, 
rotated  almost  360  degrees  to  position 
myself  with  my  back  to  the  buck,  and 
got  into  a shooting  position.  After 
turning,  1 discovered  that  my  camo 
mask  had  shitted;  1 was  looking  through 
mesh,  not  the  eye  holes.  1 quickly 
adjusted  the  mask.  In  spite  of  all  my 
movement  the  buck  was  still  there, 
walking  with  his  head  down  along  the 
scent  trail.  He  moved  through  the 
grapevines,  slashings  and  saplings.  1 
searched  ahead  tor  an  opening.  When 
the  buck  reached  a small  break  in  the 
cover  1 drew  back  my  Bear  Whitetail, 
held  tor  an  instant  on  his  shoulder  and 
released.  It  was  pure  instinctive  shoot- 
ing. 
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The  Easton  XX75  arrow  hit  solidly. 
The  deer  cut  left  into  some  grapevines 
and  blackberry  hushes.  1 could  see  the 
arrow  m his  shoulder.  He  crashed  into 
trees  and  leaped  over  the  dry  wash. 
Staggering,  he  ran  about  40  yards 
downhill,  spun  around  and  ^dropped 
against  the  base  of  an  oak  tree. 

Silence  came  to  the  woods  again, 
except  tor  the  cars  on  the  interstates 
and  the  rapid  beating  of  my  heart.  My 
knees  started  to  shake.  1 talked  to 
myself  to  calm  down.  The  drama  had 
unfolded  so  fast  that  all  sense  of  time 
had  disappeared.  Had  1 actually  shot 
this  trophy  buck  lying  under  that  tree? 
1 thought  of  the  years  of  hunting,  many 
successful,  others  frustrating.  1 remem' 
hered  the  cold,  the  wet,  the  missed 
shots,  sleepless  nights,  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  hunt  and  disappointment. 
Was  all  of  this  worth  it?  You  bet! 

1 checked  my  watch.  It  was  4:15.  1 
looked  around,  loosened  my  safety  rope 
and  somehow  got  my  equipment  and 
myself  safely  to  the  ground.  1 ran  over 
to  my  buck.  He  was  enormous.  The 
rack  had  1 1 points  and  his  body  was  so 
heavy  1 could  hardly  roll  him  over.  1 
had  done  it!  1 tagged  him  and  followed 
his  hack  trail  to  retrieve  the  arrow.  1 


found  the  hent  shaft  at  the  dry  wash.  While 
field'dressing  the  deer  1 found  that  my 
arrow  had  traveled  through  the  upper  ribs 
and  cut  the  aorta  above  the  heart. 

Darkness  was  approaching.  1 knew  I 
couldn’t  move  the  deer  by  myself,  so  1 went 
to  the  landowner’s  house  and  called  my 
son-in-law,  Steve  Peters,  and  another  hunt- 
ing buddy,  Ron  Sitler.  We  dragged  the  deer 
uphill  to  my  truck  in  the  dark. 

When  1 arrived  home,  my  wife  and  1, 
using  a come-along,  hung  the  deer  up  in  a 
tree.  Rain  was  pouring  derwn  by  this  time 
and  1 thought  about  what  a fine  trophy  1 
had  taken  in  the  last  hour  of  the  day  this 
late  in  the  season.  The  1 1 -point  antlers  still 
had  some  hark  on  them  from  recent  tub- 
bing and,  later,  the  rack  scored  131-4.  The 
buck’s  neck  was  swollen  to  33  inches  and 
the  girth  measured  45  inches  behind  the 
shoulders. 

1 now  look  up  at  the  mounted  head  and 
ponder  the  experience.  Words  cannot  ad- 
equately describe  my  feelings.  The  thrill  is 
still  there.  1 took  this  deer  with  one  shot  at 
30  yards,  in  an  urban  area  near  my  home. 
The  excitement  and  challenge  of  pursuing 
the  whitetail  in  its  environment  cannot  be 
matched.  1 look  forward  to  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  hunting  in  Penn’s  Woods  for 
years  to  come.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commi.ssion.) 


The  Compleat  Waterfow(u)ler,  by  B.R.  "Buck"  Peterson,  Lyons  & Burford,  31  West  21st 
Street,  NY  1 001 0,  paperback,  1 60  pp.,  $1 0.95.  With  over  1 00  cartoons  and  a half  dozen 
recipes,  this  humorous  book  is  Buck's  last  word  on  duck  hunting,  with  a little  goose  on  the 
side.  Buck  Peterson,  master-guide-to-ail-that-is-wild-in-the-outdoors,  from  the  moral  base 
camp  of  the  Valhalla  Lodge  in  northernmost  Minnesota,  supplies  a gamebag  full  of  fresh 
duck  hunting  information.  The  Compleat  Waterfow(u)ler  includes  the  latest  dope  on:  How 
to  call  waterfowl,  how  to  identify  individual  species  and  their  flight  patterns,  and  how 
ducks  interpret  the  near-death  experience.  Buck  also  guides  the  serious  waterfowler  to  the 
advantages  of  owning  a duck-retrieving  pig.  Don't  miss  this  one. 
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Whistling 

Beats 

Tim  DOUTRICH  and  I were  sitting 
back'tO'back  in  a fencerow  between 
a cornfield  and  a creek  bordered  by  trees. 
We  were  partially  shaded  by  tall  brush 
that  swayed  occasionally  in  a welcome 
breeze.  The  early  September  sun, 
although  nearly  at  day’s  end,  was  still 
unrelenting. 

I grabbed  my  canteen,  unscrewed  the 
top,  put  the  opening  to  my  lips  and  tilted 
my  head  back.  Sweat  ran  down  my  back 
as  I swallowed  a gulp  of  water.  As  I wiped 
my  mouth  with  the  hack  of  my  hand  Tim 
said,  “Incoming  birds  and  uphill.” 

I put  the  canteen  down,  turned  to  my 
right  and  shouldered  my  shotgun. 
Whomp.  Whomp.  I flinched  as  Tim  fired 
his  12'gauge  Browning  Citori.  A pair  of 


Wing 

By  George  Dolnack 

doves  came  whipping  into  view, 
closing  fast.  The  rush  of  air  through 
their  heating  wings  whistled  as  they 
passed  at  what  seemd  like  fighter 
plane  speed.  1 emptied  my 
Remington  Model  58  semi  and  one 
bird  fell. 

“Get  ’em  George?”  Tim  asked. 

“One.  Caught  me  with  my  gun 
down,”  I replied. 

“1  doubled,”  said  Tim,  matter  of 
factly. 

“Sporting  clays  sure  pays  off,”  I 
said,  as  we  retrieved  the  doves  and 
placed  them  in  an  onion  sack. 

Tim,  a neighbor  and  friend  of 
mine,  and  1 were  hunting  mourning 
doves,  the  migratory  game  bird 
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Sherried  Doves 

8 doves 

salt  and  pepper 
4 tablespoons  butter 
1 clove  garlic  minced  fine 
24  medium  mushrooms,  sliced 
1/2  cup  sherry  or  port 
1 tablespoon  flour  mixed  with  2 
tablespoons  pan  juices 

MELT  butter  in  large  cast  iron  skillet. 
Season  birds  with  salt  and  pepper,  brown 
in  butter.  Add  garlic,  mushrooms  and 
sherry,  and  lower  heat.  Cover  and  simmer 
15'20  minutes  or  until  tender.  Transfer 
birds  to  heated  platter  and  thicken  pan 
juices  with  flour.  Pour  sauce  over  birds. 
Serve  with  toast  triangles.  Serves  four. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is 
available  for  $4.72.  Pennsylvania 
residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Mail 
orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not 
send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


named  for  its  saddening  coo^ale,  coo, 
coo,  coo.  Also  known  as  Carolina 
dove,  turtle  dove,  wild  dove  and 
wild  pigeon,  the  mourning  dove  is  a 
warm  weather  resident  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  found  year- 
round  in  areas  of  the  state  such  as 
the  Delaware  and  Suscjuehanna  river 
basins  where  the  winters  are  gener- 
ally mild.  In  the  Keystone  State, 
migrants  usually  arrive  in  late  March 
and  remain  until  November.  They 
are  found  in  woodlots,  fields  and 
residential  areas. 

Doves  pair  off  during  the  spring, 
and  normally  the  female  lays  two 
eggs,  hut  a clutch  may  consist  of  one 
to  four  eggs.  Females  may  lay  up  to 
six  clutches  each  year.  Incubation  is 
shared  hy  both  the  male  and  female. 


1 and  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  weeks. 
The  first  brood  is  raised  in  about  six 
weeks,  and  the  dove  population  peaks  in 
August. 

j Although  they  seem  much  larger, 
i doves  weigh  only  four  or  five  ounces. 
They’re  a foot  or  so  long,  including  the 
tail,  and  have  a wingspan  up  to  18 
inches.  The  dove’s  slate  colored,  long 
pointed  tail  is  fringed  in  white  and  its 
neck  carries  a tint  of  pink.  It  also  has  two 
distinguishing  black  marks  below  and 
behind  each  eye.  Its  long  and  powerful 
flight  muscles  make  this  bird  a swift  flier, 

I often  exceeding  speeds  of  60  miles  per 
hour. 

A group  feeder,  feasting  mainly  on 
waste  grains  and  weed  seed,  the  mourn- 
ing dtwe  requires  a good  water  supply  to 
help  soften  its  hard  and  dry  diet.  And 
unlike  most  birds,  which  lift  their  heads 
to  swallow  water,  the  dove  drinks  with  its 
hill  down.  They  eat  early  in  the  day  and 
then  go  to  water,  remaining  relatively 
inactive  during  midday.  Then  they 
resume  feeding  in  late  afternoon. 

The  Lancaster  County  area  where  1 
hunt  is  ideally  suited  for  doves.  The 
abundance  of  farmland,  along  with 
weeded  lowlands,  ensures  a plentiful 
supply  of  food  for  these  birds.  Several 
creeks,  other  lesser  streams  and  farm 
ponds  provide  a good  supply  of  water  and 
grit.  Woodlots,  fencerows  and  wind- 
breaks furnish  plenty  of  nesting  areas  and 
shelter,  rounding  out  the  game  bird’s 
requirements. 

Though  shooting  hours,  in  the  early 
season,  are  from  noon  to  sunset,  1 usually 
head  out  to  my  spot  around  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon,  thus  avoiding  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Most  dove  hunters  prefer  to  station 
themselves  on  a flyway  in  some  type  of 
cover  that  breaks  up  their  outline  and 
pass  shoot  at  these  fast  maneuvering 
speedsters  as  they  fly  to  and  from  their 
feeding  grounds.  In  such  a set-up,  doves 
can  come  from  any  direction,  and  hy  the 
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end  of  an  evening,  hunters  often  end  up 
with  stiff  necks  from  searching  the  sky. 
Two  hunters  sitting  back-to-back  can 
cure  this  ailment. 

Although  pass  shooting 
is  the  most  widely 
practiced  and  usually 
the  most  productive 
method  of  hunting 
doves,  1 also  like  to 
walk  along  cornfields 
and  the  perimeters 
of  surrounding 
woods.  This 
allows  me  to 
take  advantage 
of  some  fast 
jump  shooting. 

While  dove 
hunting  is  challeng- 
ing in  itself  — someone 
estimated  that  a dozen  shots  are 
fired  for  each  dove  downed  — 
jump  shooting  can  be  even  more 
frustrating.  Besides  sharpening  the 
gunner’s  skills  and  reflexes,  it  has 
the  additional  benefits  of  toning  the 
muscles  and  stamina  for  the  upcoming 
regular  small  game  season. 

During  our  next  outing,  the  sky 
darkened  ominously  and  the  wind  set 
tiny  whirlwinds  in  motion  as  we  worked 
a cornfield.  Tim  was  on  the  outside  of  a 


mowed  row  and  1 was  opposite, 
along  a barbed  wire  fence  running 
parallel  to  the  field.  As  we  moved 
slowly  along,  doves  flushed  in  every 
direction.  It  was  difficult 
settling  on  one  target.  Tim 
brought  down  doubles,  again  a 
testament  to  shooting  sporting 
clays  regularly,  while 

I managed 
to  not 
totally 
embarrass 
myself.  We 
ended  the 
afternoon  with  1C 
birds  between  us 
before  rain 
chased  us  hack 
to  the  jeep. 

Dove 
hunting 
sharpens 
reflexes  and  the 
shooting  eye,  and 
the  birds  provide 
gourmet  meals  as  well.  1 always 
manage  to  bring  home  enough  doves 
to  put  on  the  table  or  in  the  pickle 
jar.  In  retrospect,  that’s  another 
bonus,  as  those  September  dove 
hunts  are  long  remembered  after  the 
shooting  stops.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

THE  HUGE  buck  depicted  on  this  month’s  cover  intently  watches  for  danger  as  he  remains 
perfectly  still  and  well-hidden  in  his  now,  placid  surroundings.  He’ll  be  extremely  careful 
with  his  headgear  now  while  it’s  in  velvet,  but  soon  the  well-polished  tines  will  glisten  in 
the  sunlight  and  he’ll  be  ready  to  duel  with  rivals.  With  archery  season  just  around  the 
corner,  spotting  a buck  such  as  this  one  can  he  a real  advantage,  but  can  also  build 
anticipation  for  the  season  to  a feverish  pitch.  Practice  shooting  your  how  every  chance 
you  get,  enter  his  domain  undetected,  then  maybe,  just  maybe,  the  trophy  will  he  yours. 


Limited  edition  prints  of  this  month’s  cover  are  available  from  the  artist.  Prints  measure  16 
X 21  inches  (image  is  12  x 18)  and  are  printed  on  premium  grade  acid  free  paper.  Edition  is 
limited  to  450  signed  and  numbered  prints,  and  50  artist’s  proofs.  Remarques  are  available 
upon  request.  Price,  delivered,  is  $65,  $95  for  artist’s  proofs.  Order  from  the  artist  at  348 
Deer  Creek  Valley  Road,  Tarentum,  PA  1 5084. 
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An  absence  of  an  understory  in  much  of  the  state’s 
forests,  caused  by  extensive  browsing  of  deer  in 
those  areas  where  there  are  more  than  20  animals 
per  square  mile  of  forest  habitat,  affects  more  than 
just  what  can  be  seen. 

Something  is  Missing 

By  Ann  F.  Rhoads 

Pennsylvania  Flora  Project  Director 


IF  YOU  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the 
open,  gallery  type  forests  present 
across  so  much  of  the  state,  you  may 
want  to  consider  for  a moment  what 
those  expanses  consisting  only  of 
canopy  trees  above  and  ferns  beneath 
represent.  Although  such  a forest  may 
he  visually  appealing,  due  to  its  open 
parkdike  aspect,  it  is  not  a natural  or 
healthy  one.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
dition  has  hecome  so  prevalent  that 
some  people  think  this  is  what  forests 
are  supposed  to  look  like. 

Open  forests,  however,  are  missing 
several  entire  layers  of  vegetation  — 
specifically  young  trees,  shruhs  and 
wildflowers  — often  due  to  many  years 
of  overhrowsing  hy  white-tailed  deer. 
That  is  the  conclusion  of  a 12-year 
study  hy  foresters  and  wildlife  biolo- 
gists at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service’s  War- 
ren laboratory.  The  study  further  shows 
that  when  the  forest  layers  are  so  se- 
verely depleted,  wildlife  associated 
with  them  also  declines. 

Initiated  in  1980  to  uncover  why 
new,  replacement  trees  were  not  ap- 
pearing following  forest  clearcuts,  the 
study  was  later  expanded  to  look  at 
overall  plant  diversity  under  different 
levels  of  browsing.  The  reason  for  the 
failed  clearcuts  is  unequivocal.  Where 
deer  density  is  high  — greater  than  20 


deer  per  square  mile  of  forest  habitat  — the 
abundance  and  diversity  of  seedling  and 
sapling  trees  is  reduced.  New  trees  cannot 
hecome  established  where  replacement 
trees  are  constantly  chewed  down  to  the 
ground.  Deer  do  not  eat  hayscented  fern, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  vegetation,  the 
fern  thrives,  expanding  its  rhizomes  to  form 
a dense,  nearly  impenetrable  turf. 

New  trees  aren’t  all  that’s  missing  from 
intensively  browsed  forests.  Shrubs  are  gone 
too.  Most  shrub  species  never  outgrow  the 
reach  of  deer  and  so  remain  vulnerable  to 
browsing  throughout  their  lifespan.  Witch- 
hobble  (Viburnum  alnifolium),  red-berried 
elder  (Sambucuspubens)  and  American  yew 
(Taxiis  canadensis),  are  just  a few  of  the 
shrubs  that  have  disappeared  from  areas 
where  they  used  to  he  abundant  in  the 
forest  understory. 

In  forested  areas  where  intense  brows- 
ing is  more  recent,  a browse  line  may  still  be 
seen,  clearly  delineating  the  height  deer 
can  reach.  Often  they’ve  eaten  every  piece 
of  green  foilage  within  four  and  a half  feet 
of  the  ground,  creating  a highly  visible  line. 
In  time,  as  existing  shrubs  die  from  re- 
peated browsing  and  new  shoots  are  pre- 
vented from  developing,  these  forests,  too, 
will  lose  their  understory  tree  and  shrub 
layers  entirely  and  become  gallery  forests. 

Neither  mountain  laurel  (Kalmialatifolia) 
or  rosehay  rhododendron  (Rhododendron 
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IN  FORESTED  areas  where  intense  browsing  is 
more  recent,  a distinct  browse  line,  as  shown 
above  near  Buck  Hill  Falls  in  Monroe  County,  may 
be  seen,  clearly  delineating  the  height  deer  can 
reach.  Witch-hobble  {Viburnum  alnifolium),  right, 
has  disappeared  from  areas  where  it  used  to  be 
abundant  in  the  forest  understory,  due  to  intense 
deer  browsing. 


A PARK-LIKE  forest  may  look 
appealing,  top  left,  but  it  is  not  a 
natural  condition.  Deer  do  not  eat 
hayscented  fern.  Study  areas,  such 
as  the  Fools  Creek  site,  left,  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  have 
shown  that  many  wildflowers 
have  declined  or  disappeared 
where  deer  density  is  high.  Above, 
many  shrubs  such  as  this  American 
yew  never  outgrow  the  reach  of 
deer  and,  therefore,  remain 
vulnerable  to  browsing  through- 
out their  lifespan. 
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maximum)  are  preferred  browse  spe- 
cies, yet  while  each  remains  quite  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania’s  woods,  in  some 
areas  the  browse  lines  on  even  these 
plants  are  very  evident,  clearly  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  deer  depend 
on  these  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  win- 
ter and  their  vulnerability  if  browsing 
levels  remain  high. 

Wildtlowers  and  other  forest  floor 
herbaceous  species  have  also  declined 
in  heavily  browsed  forests.  The  War- 
ren study  has  found  that 
many  wildflowers  for- 
merly present  in  the 
Allegheny  National 
Forest  have  declined 
or  totally  disappeared 
from  the  most  heavily 
browsed  areas.  Even 
species  as  common  as 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 
(Arisnema  triphyllum) 
are  disappearing. 

A recently  pub- 
lished study  con- 
ducted in  northern 
Wisconsin  docu- 
mented a decline  in  sev- 
eral forest  wildflowers 
historically  high  deer  densities.  An- 
other study  conducted  in  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  found  that  the 
Lily  Family,  which  includes  many  for- 
est wildflowers,  supplied  up  to  29  per- 
cent of  the  spring  diet  of  deer.  In 
Illinois,  forest  ecologists  have  devised 
a scale  for  estimating  deer  density  based 
on  the  height  of  large  white  trillium 
(Tnlliumgrandflorum)  plants.  Deer  pre- 
fer to  eat  the  tallest,  most  conspicuous 
flowering  plants,  leaving  the  smaller, 
non-flowering  individuals.  Bluehead 
lily  {Clintonia  borealis)  serves  as  a simi- 
lar indicator  of  browse  intensity  in  the 
forests  of  northern  Wisconsin. 

Botanists  throughout  Pennsylvania 
have  reported  deer  damage  to  more 
than  20  species  of  endangered  and 


in  areas  wi 


ith 


threatened  wild  flowers.  The  endangered 
showy  lady’s-slipper  orchid  (Cypripedium 
regine),  trailing  woltsbane  (Aconitum 
reclinatum)  — which  has  had  to  be  fenced 
to  protect  the  remaining  plants  — and 
glade  spurge  (Euphorbia  purpurea)  are  but  a 
few. 

So  our  forests  are  missing  young  trees, 
shrubs,  wildflowers  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  What  else  is  missing?  It  should  be 
no  surprise  that  bitds  such  as  the  indigo 
bunting,  wood  peewee,  cerulean  warbler 
and  yellow-billed  cuckoo, 
all  of  which  nest  in  the 
forest  understory,  are 
also  less  abundant  in  the 
heavily  browsed  forests. 
Studies  conducted  in 
the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Forest  in  V irginia, 
where  deer  density  is  80 
deer  per  square  mile  and 
the  forests  are  also  se- 
verely depleted,  have 
shown  that  nest  preda- 
tion increases  when  the 
foliage  thins  in  the  un- 
derstory. 

Studies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  have  also  documented  dis- 
ruptions in  small  mammal  populations  in 
severely  browsed  forests.  Because  birds  and 
small  mammals  are  directly  dependent  upon 
forest  vegetation  for  food  and  shelter,  it  is 
to  he  expected  that  they  will  be  adversely 
affected  when  the  forest  is  missing  several 
layers. 

A forest  is  more  than  trees.  The  other 
plants,  birds,  mammals  and  myriad  smaller 
life  forms  are  all  part  of  the  intricately 
linked  forest  community.  In  their  efforts  to 
make  Penn’s  Woods  safe  for  their  families, 
early  settlers  worked  hard  to  rid  the  forest 
of  threats  such  as  wolves,  mountain  lions 
and  other  large  carnivores.  In  their  quest 
for  wild  game  for  food  and  hides,  early 
residents  also  exhausted  the  supply  of  deer, 
elk  and  beaver.  Game  and  furhearing  ani- 
mals have  rebounded,  hut  the  carnivores 


A forest  is  more 
than  trees.  The 
other  plants,  birds, 
mammals  and 
myriad  smaller  life 
forms  are  all  part  of 
the  intricately 
linked  forest 
community. 
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have  not  been  replenished,  setting  the  stage 
for  a massive  imbalance. 

Today,  as  the  second  growth  forest  that 
developed  following  the  great  clearcutting 
of  1880-1930  reaches  harvestable  size,  a 
new  challenge  to  the  resiliency  of  the  sys- 
tem is  apparent.  Over  the  past  50  years,  in 
the  absence  of  large  carnivores,  the  deer 
herd  has  grown  to  unnaturally  high  levels. 
Estimated  at  8 to  1 1 deer  per  square  mile  of 
forested  habitat  in  precolonial  times,  today 
levels  of  60  to  80  deer  per  square  mile  are 
not  unusual  in  some  areas,  and  the  state- 
wide average  is  around  30. 

Heavily  browsed  forests  are  missing 
much  of  the  biological  diversity  that  makes 


healthy  systems  resilient  and  able  to 
rebound  from  both  natural  and  hu- 
man-induced stresses.  It  we  don’t  do 
something  soon  to  reverse  this  pro- 
cess, Pennsylvania’s  forests  are  likely 
to  become  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
serious  damage  from  insect  outbreaks, 
disease,  and  other  less  well  understood 
factors  such  as  acid  rain  and  global 
warming.  Our  best  defense  is  to  main- 
tain our  forests  as  intact  systems.  Deer 
density  must  be  brought  down  to  lev- 
els that  will  allow  the  renewal  of  miss- 
ing layers  of  our  forests  and  long  term 
maintenance  of  healthy,  fully  func- 
tional forest  ecosystems.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Hurrah  For  The  Herons 

Complete  the  statements  by  unscrambling  the  letters. 

1.  Herons  are  a close  relative  to 

G E E R S T.  

2.  All  herons  found  in  Pennsylvania 

T R 1 M G A E.  

3.  Their  favorite  habitat  is  marshy  areas  or 

DESTAWLN.  

4.  Herons  were  once  killed  for  their  beautiful 

HEEESTAR.  

5.  Herons  feed  on  animals  making  them 

STERAPDOR.  

6.  Most  herons  are  found  in  this  region  — 

PR  ISTOC.  

7-  Eederal  law  stipulates  that  herons  are 
REDECPTTO. 


answers  on 
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Ghosts  In  the  Hollow 


The  HAWK’S  sharp  whistle  got 
my  attention  as  I approached  the 
hollow.  The  sound  was  crystal  clear 
and  amplified  as  it  echoed  from  the 
deep  and  narrow  hollow  between  two 
western  Pennsylvania  hills.  As  the 
redtail  slowly  flew  away  through  the 
treetops  I accepted  its  cry  as  a welcome 
home,  for  1 was  returning  to  a place  I 
once  lived,  and  Pm  sure  that  at  least 
one  of  this  hawk’s  ancestors  had  wel- 
comed my  arrival  with  a similar  cry  on 
visits  long  ago. 

1 have  known  my  way  along  this 
hollow  and  the  surrounding  hills  for  as 
long  as  I have  truly  known  anything. 
My  father  began  to  bring  me  here  back 
when  most  hunting  clothes  were  red 
and  black  plaid  woolens  and  NO 
HUNTING  signs  were  still  an  oddity. 
1 learned  my  way  home  on  those  early 
walks  from  the  vantage  point  atop  my 
father’s  shoulders,  and  I spent  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  next  25  years 
in  the  hollow  before  1 moved  away  to 
another  state.  Six  years  in  Montana 
didn’t  seem  like  a long  time,  but  it  was 
long  enough  for  a lot  of  changes  to 
have  taken  place. 

While  growing  up  1 had  always 
thought  of  the  hollow  as  being  a part  of 
my  hunting  grounds.  Even  before  my 
father  took  me  hunting,  my  friends 
and  1 explored  there,  wading  along  the 
small  spring-fed  stream,  giving  names 
to  its  miniature  water  falls.  1 spent 
many  hours  trapping,  hunting  and  hik- 
ing with  my  dog.  1 went  there  often,  at 


all  seasons  of  the  year;  it  bred  a familiarity. 
In  my  mind  I viewed  the  hollow  in  a certain 
way,  and  after  1 moved  away  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  place  were  always  seen  in  the 
same  light.  Since  my  return  from  the  West, 
getting  there  is  no  longer  as  simple  as 
taking  a short  walk  from  the  door.  It’s  only 
a dozen  miles  from  where  I now  live,  but 
now  I seem  to  get  there  only  once  a year. 
On  my  first  trip  back  I carried  a son  of  my 
own  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  small  bit  of 
extra  weight  helped  me  find  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  his  grandfather  could  not  he 
with  us.  I’m  sure  he  would  have  enjoyed 
coming  along. 

The  only  changes  I was  able  to  discern 
during  that  first  trip  hack  were  superficial 
ones  nature  had  brought  about.  The  hard- 
woods hadn’t  changed  much,  although  a 
few  trees  had  come  down.  Some  of  the  fast 
growing  pines  I’d  often  had  to  force  my  way 
through  were  now  towering  giants,  and 
others  which  had  come  to  my  knees  now 
easily  supported  blue  jay  nests.  And  just 
beyond  the  pines,  where  1 expected  to  find 
a brush  covered  field,  I discovered  a beau- 
tiful stand  of  aspens. 

It  wasn’t  until  subsequent  visits  that  I 
first  began  to  realize  the  greatest  change  to 
the  hollow,  that  it  is  now  the  home  of  a 
thousand  ghosts,  and  1 can  no  longer  view 
it  in  the  same  way  1 always  had  before. 

At  first  these  manifestations  appeared 
in  ways  far  less  than  obtrusive.  They  began 
with  a slow  cautious  approach,  the  way  a 
deer  would,  appearing  out  of  nowhere  and 
drifting  through  the  woods  like  smoke  on  a 
windless  day.  They  could  he  something  as 
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simple  as  a bright  yellow  maple  leaf 
washing  along  in  the  stream,  or  some- 
thing more  attention  getting,  like  the 
cry  of  the  hawk.  1 tell  myself  that  I’ve 
come  to  this  hollow  to  hunt,  hut  the 
ghosts  distract  me.  They  come  from 
the  past,  as  ghosts  always  do,  and  as 
time  progresses  I have  become  more 
inclined  to  let  them  carry  me  back 
with  them. 

The  first  time  1 hunted  in  the  hol- 
low 1 carried  an  old  single-harrel  16- 
gauge,  which  had  been  my  father’s  first 
gun.  Dad  hunted  with  the  old  gun 
from  as  far  back  as  the  1920s.  He 
always  said  that  the  gun  had  been 
given  to  him  by  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  claimed  it  had  belonged  to  his 
father.  As  most  hunters  do,  my  father 
moved  up  to  newer  guns,  so  the  old 
single  hadn’t  seen  much  action  since 
the  late  ’30s. 

Years  later  1 was  given  a brand  new 
pump  shotgun,  but  as  the  season  con- 
tinued 1 began  to  take  the  single  more 
often  than  not.  In  those  days  a trip 
back  in  the  hollow  was  just  the  begin- 
ning  of  a 10-hour  hunt,  and  the  single 
was  lighter  than  the  pump,  and  much 
easier  for  a youngster  to  carry.  1 no 
longer  have  that  pump,  hut  the  old 
single  is  still  around.  1 hunted  with  it 
occasionally  until  1988.  That  year, 
reloading  the  gun  after  shooting  a squir- 
rel, it  came  unlatched.  Not  worth  the 
risk  for  hunting  or  the  cost  of  repair, 
the  gun  is  now  just  a keepsake. 

There  were  many  times  while  hunt- 
ing with  that  old  gun,  or  later  while 
cleaning  it,  1 looked  over  the  worn 
bluing  and  battered  stock  and  wished 
it  could  talk.  Over  the  years  it  no 
dtDubt  has  accounted  for  more  game 
than  1 have.  Of  all  the  stories  this  gun 
could  tell,  1 know  of  only  those  in 
which  I played  a part  and  a few  told  to 
me  by  my  father.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  hollow. 

1 once  considered  the  hollow  a fa- 


vorite place  to  hunt,  and  that  much  hasn’t 
changed.  My  overall  view  of  the  place, 
however,  has  changed.  1 cannot  travel  50 
yards  in  any  direction  without  confronting 
some  vivid  recollection,  at  times  all  but 
blinding  me  to  the  present.  At  one  point  1 
see  a red  fox  suddenly  appear  from  behind 
a broad  rotting  stump.  It  was  April,  but 
foxes  were  legal  game  year-round  at  that 
time,  and  1 see  a young  man  miss  five  quick 
shots  as  the  hig  red  speeds  away  along  the 
hillside.  I’d  only  had  the  .22  for  two  weeks, 
so  1 was  able  to  console  myself  with  the 
lesson  learned;  1 would  need  some  time 
shooting  at  targets  if  1 ever  hoped  to  make 
shots  like  that. 

Not  far  from  there  1 see  a grouse  flush 
from  j ust  a few  feet  away,  but  that  was  many 
years  ago,  before  1 had  gone  on  my  first 
hunt.  1 was  10  years  old  and  cutting  through 
the  hollow  on  my  way  to  a nearby  farm.  1 
had  never  gotten  that  close  to  one  before, 
so  when  the  grouse  roared  up  from  the 
ground  we  both  took  off  at  about  the  same 
speed. 

Just  a few  feet  beyond  and  1 2 years  later, 
during  a walk  one  spring,  1 encountered 
another  grouse.  1 thought  for  a moment 
that  it  had  been  injured,  until  1 looked 
down  and  saw  its  mouse-size  chicks  drifting 
away,  just  ahead  of  my  feet.  It  still  amazes 
me  that  my  favorite  gamebird  begins  its  life 
as  such  a tiny  hall  of  fluff. 

When  1 come  to  the  remains  of  an  old 
fallen  tree  1 catch  a glimpse  of  another  red 
fox,  two  of  them,  in  fact.  1 had  been  sitting 
on  one  end  of  a log  for  half  an  hour,  resting 
my  recurve  bow  across  my  lap,  when  1 
heard  some  sounds  1 couldn’t  identify.  They 
were  coming  from  the  thick  brush  behind 
me.  The  cover  prevented  me  from  seeing 
anything  as  the  sounds  drew  closer,  so  it 
was  a surprise  when  the  two  reds  jumped 
onto  the  far  end  of  the  same  log,  just  1 2 feet 
from  where  1 sat.  One  quickly  bumped  the 
other  to  the  ground  where  it  stood  for  a 
moment  and  looked  up  at  its  litter  mate. 
Faster  than  a flash  in  a frizzen,  the  fox  made 
a cat-like  leap  and  deposed  its  young  com- 
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panion  as  king  ot  the  hill,  and  several 
attempts  hy  the  other  at  last  regained  the 
crown.  A slight  movement  or  a shift  in  the 
wind  alerted  the  two  that  they  were  not 
alone.  They  vanish,  and  a moment  later 
one  reappeared  on  the  other  side  ot  me  to 
confirm  its  suspicion. 

As  1 take  a cautious  step  down  the  steep- 
sided  hollow  1 see  and  hear  the  small  spring- 
fed  stream  as  it  finds  its  way  among  the 
rocks.  1 trapped  my  first  opossum  along  its 
course,  hut  it’s  the  memory  of 
the  mink  that  is  special. 

My  trapping  partner, 

Norm  Gordon,  had  set  the 
trap  in  the  water  just  below 
a small  waterfall.  The 
next  morning  it  was  just 
after  dawn  by  the  time  we 
reached  that  place  of  our 
trapline.  We’d  never 
had  trouble  with 
trap  thieves 
along  this  part 
ofourline,so  we 
were  surprised 
as  well  as  upset 
to  discover  that 
the  trap  was 
missing.  In  the 
dim  light  of  early 
morning  we  almost  failed  to 
see  the  dark  brown  coat  right  beside  us 
along  the  streamhank.  The  first  thing  I 
noticed  were  two  small  black  eyes  looking 
up  at  me  from  less  than  three  feet  away.  Its 
left  front  leg  was  still  held  securely  in  the 
No.  1 , hut  it  had  somehow  managed  to  slip 
the  chain  free  of  the  pole  that  had  an- 
chored it  in  place.  It  must  have  escaped  just 
as  we  approached. 

Close  to  there  I find  a tall  oak  that 
conjures  up  yet  another  ghost.  My  hunting 
companion  that  day  was  my  friend  Boh 
Johnson.  We  were  still  too  young  to  ever 
suspect  that  before  another  10  years  would 
pass  we  would  take  turns  being  the  best 
man  at  each  other’s  wedding,  hut  we  had 
long  known  that  we  could  count  on  each 


other  when  it  came  time  to  hunt.  We’d 
both  seen  a gray  squ  1 rre  1 when  1 1 j u mped 
from  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the 
oak,  and  we  could  hear  its  claws  against 
the  rough  hark  as  it  climbed  up  the  far 
side  of  the  tree.  It  reappeared  next  on 
a branch  at  the  top  where  a short  leap 
concealed  it  from  sight  among  a bright 
cluster  of  autumn  leaves. 

Boh  made  a slow  stalk  to  the  far  side 
of  the  tree  hoping  his  movement  would 
spook  the  gray  out  of  hiding  to  present 
one  of  us  with  a shot.  1 kept  my  eyes 
on  the  cluster  of  leaves  until  1 
saw  Boh  raise  his  shotgun.  In- 
tead  of  the  expected  shot, 

1 noted  the  look  of  sur- 
prise on  Bob’s  face  as 
he  quickly  lowered 
his  gun.  When  I 
focused  my  at- 
tention to  the 
top  of  the  oak 
again,  it  was 
just  in  time  to 
see  the  hawk. 

With  open 
talons  strain- 
ing to  reach 
below  and  its 
wings  fully  ex- 
tended behind 
It  until  the  tips  were  almost  touching, 
the  redtail  plummeted  like  a stone.  It 
vanished  into  the  cluster  of  leaves  the 
squirrel  was  using  for  cover,  and  the 
leaves  began  to  quake  from  the  fan- 
ning of  strong  wings  as  the  hawk  began 
to  heat  its  way  skyward.  When  the 
hawk  reappeared  I could  clearly  see  it 
was  clutching  the  gray,  its  tail  thrash-' 
ing  wildly.  By  the  time  we  had  recov- 
ered from  our  surprise.  Boh  and  I were 
in  full  agreement  that  we  were  not  the 
best  squirrel  hunters  in  the  hollow 
after  all. 

Beyond  the  oak  1 see  the  shadow  of 
a button  buck  as  it  rushes  down  off  the 
hillside,  angling  toward  me  from  my 
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directly  above  his  shoulders.  It’s  probably 
just  as  well  because  I’m  almost  certain  the 
arrow  would  have  hit  a little  high.  By  the 
time  compound  hows  became  legal  I had 
drifted  away  from  archery  hunting,  and 
that  button  buck  is  the  closest  I’ve  come  to 
taking  a deer  with  a bow. 

A short  distance  from  there  I turn  just  in 
time  to  see  another  buck,  a 7-point,  but 
that  one  was  on  opening  day  of  a different 
season.  It  was  moving  down  off  the  hill  and 
I turned  in  time  to  see  it  dive  into  some 
thick  cover.  It  stopped  and  gave  me  enough 
time  to  take  a shot  with  my  .30-30,  but  I 
didn’t  bother  to  even  taise  my  rifle.  I no- 
ticed a small  spot  of  bright  red  high  on  his 
hack,  and  I knew  another  hunter  was  stand- 
ing about  a hundred  yards  beyond  the  buck, 
in  my  line  of  fire.  The  buck  had  already 
been  hit  by  a shot  from  another  hunter,  and 
I helped  him  find  it  at  the  end  of  a long, 
arduous  trail. 

As  1 walk  back  through  the  hollow  I 
cross  the  tracks  of  a pigeon-toed  young 
hunter  made  in  a snow,  which  has  long 
since  melted.  They  were  made  by  Ray,  my 
sister’s  son.  With  no  father  to  take  him 
afield,  it  became  my  job  to  teach  him  about 
hunting.  “Job,”  though,  is  a 
poor  choice  to  describe  the 
experience  of  starting  out 
a young  hunter;  “privi- 
lege” is  much  closer  to 
the  mark.  Placing  Ray 
ahead  of  me  as  we  walked 
gave  him  first  chance  at  any  game 
we  put  up,  and  I soon  became  well 
acquainted  with  his  unmistakable 

track.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  those  tracks 
continuing  on  long  after  my  trail  had 
stopped,  and  perhaps  they  still  do,  for  I 
follow  them  until  I hear  a sound  that 
causes  me  to  stop. 

I look  around  but  nothing  is  there,  just 
a sound,  a low  whisper,  the  tone  my  father 
always  used  when  we  hunted  deer  from  this 
same  spot  year  after  year.  We  sat  here  side 
by  side  the  first  few  years  1 hunted,  until  I 
was  old  enough  to  hunt  alone.  Pd  hear  my 


right.  I was  still  on  my  way  to  a stand 
for  a late  afternoon  archery  hunt,  and 
judging  from  his  haste  I could  only 
guess  that  the  little  buck  had  been 
spooked  by  another  hunter  somewhere 
back  along  the  hillside.  I get  my  recurve 
to  full  draw  without  being  seen,  and 
the  hroadhead  is  pointing  toward  an 
opening  the  deer  will  surely  cross. 

Pd  hoped  he  would  slow  down  by 
the  time  he  neared  me,  but  he  didn’t. 
I was  tempted  to  release  my  arrow 
when  he  broke  out  onto  the  trail  less 
than  15  yards  away,  but  he  spotted  me 
the  second  he  hit  the  opening,  and 
without  slowing  or  missing  a step,  he 
dropped  almost  to  the  ground,  well 
below  my  point  of  aim.  The  buck  was 
back  up  with  his  next  bound  and  veer- 
ing away  slightly  to  my  left. 

The  bow  was  still  drawn  when  the 
deer  surprised  me  again  by  stopping 
and  offering  a standing  broadside  shot 
after  taking  only  a few  more  leaps. 
Perhaps  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  bow 
or  saw  the  arrow  coming,  but  he  made 
a slight  start  which  caused  him  to  drop 
several  inches  lower  than  he’d  been 
standing,  and  my  ar- 
row gently  brushed 
the  hair  of  his 
back 
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name  called  in  that  whisper,  and  when  1 
looked  where  my  lather  was  looking,  1 
would  see  the  deer  where  none  had  been 
only  a moment  before.  As  a youngster,  1 
soon  began  to  wonder  if  the  man  had  the 
ability  to  somehow  will  the  deer  to  sud- 
denly appear. 

We  hunted  less  than  10  years  together 
before  my  father’s  health  prevented  him 
from  hunting  at  all.  We  hunted  small  game 
mostly,  but  deer  hunting  was  my  father’s 
real  passion.  When  he  could  no  longer 
walk  to  his  spot  in  the  hollow,  he  spent  deer 
season  in  front  of  a window  at  the  back  of 
our  house,  armed  only  with  a pair  of  bin- 
oculars, watching  the  hillside  beyond  our 
field.  He  had  a difficult  time  understanding 
how  I preferred  hunting  small  game  over 
deer,  but  when  1 finally  came  home  with 
my  first  buck,  I realized  the  importance  this 
event  held  for  him.  The  look  in  his  eyes 
went  deeper  than  pride,  for  at  that  moment 
he  was  assured  that  the  game  would  con- 
tinue without  him. 

The  ghosts  are  plentiful  at  this  point  in 
the  hollow,  and  needless  to  say  a fair  num- 
ber of  them  are  whitetails.  Several  of  those 
date  back  to  the  first  Monday  after  Thanks- 
giving one  full  year  before  I went  on  my  first 
deer  hunt  at  this  same  spot.  My  father  had 
come  home  with  a buck  that  morning,  and 
although  I had  still  been  sleeping  while  the 
hunt  had  taken  place,  I could  see  it  all 
unfold  as  Dad  related  the  details  over  a cup 
of  coffee.  Less  than  an  hour  later,  at  my 
request,  1 heard  the  story  again  as  we  stood 
where  it  had  taken  place.  We  were  just 
beginning  our  return  home  when  1 heard 
the  whisper  for  the  first  time. 

A doe  was  moving  down  off  the  hillside 
to  our  left.  When  it  passed  and  disappeared 
into  the  hollow  I began  to  take  a step  only 
to  hear  the  whisper  once  again.  For  a mo- 
ment there  was  nothing,  and  then  a buck 
appeared.  There  were  five  points  to  each 
heavy  antler.  Once  it  passed  into  the  hol- 
low my  father  remarked  that  it  probably 
would  be  a long  time  before  I’d  get  to  see  a 
rack  that  nice  again,  but  the  conversation 


stopped  as  a third  deer  started  down  off 
the  hill. 

“It’s  bigger  than  the  other  one!  ’’  the 
whisper  sounded  in  disbelief.  More 
than  30  years  have  passed  since  then, 
and  1 can  better  understand  the  odds 
against  seeing  a 10-point  and  a 12- 
point  walk  past  within  a few  moments 
of  each  other.  We  were  the  only  hunt- 
ers present  to  see  those  deer,  and  over 
the  years  we  frequently  spoke  of  the 
incident  as  though  to  assure  each  other 
that  we  hadn’t  imagined  it.  When  my 
father  would  speak  of  it,  there  was 
always  a trace  of  the  whisper  in  his 
voice,  and  it  served  to  summon  those 
deer  from  the  past  into  the  present 
moment.  The  retelling  of  this  story 
would  always  end,  “and  they  disap- 
peared into  the  hollow  like  ghosts.” 

1 have  long  respected  the  ghosts  of 
the  hollow,  hut  now  that  my  son  is 
hunting  1 have  reasons  to  consider 
these  ghosts  more  seriously.  When  I 
was  his  age  a trip  back  the  hollow  was 
the  first  leg  of  the  hunt,  but  on  my  last 
trip  there  I found  that  the  hollow  is 
now  a narrow  strip  of  wooded  country- 
side between  two  long  rows  of  NO 
HUNTING  signs.  The  result  of  a grow- 
ing opinion  perhaps.  I am  left  to  hope 
that  my  son  will  one  day  come  to  know 
the  ghosts  that  only  a hunter  can  know, 
as  they  can  teach  us  so  much  about 
ourselves  and  our  relationship  with 
the  natural  world. 

Just  like  the  untold  stories  of  an  old 
gun,  the  hollow  holds  many  ghosts  of 
which  I can  have  no  knowledge.  There 
is  a flint  arrowhead  resting  on  my  gun 
rack  as  proof  of  their  record.  1 have 
hope  for  the  future  as  1 hold  this  relic, 
physical  proof  there  were  hunters  here 
before  us  whca,  like  us,  had  far  more 
than  a passing  interest  in  the  animals 
they  pursued  and  in  nature.  They  no 
doubt  knew  ghosts  of  their  own  and 
they  knew  to  respect  them  for  the  sake 
of  future  generations  of  all  life.  □ 
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Most  hunters  are  lucky  to  get  one  crack  at  a buck, 
but  the  Red  Gods  must  really  be  smiling  on  a hunter 
who  gets  two  chances  — especially  at  the  same 
buck. 


Second  Chance  Buck 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


IT  W AS  STRANGE  not  to  he  at  my 
regular  stand  on  the  opening 
day.  The  rainy  weather  had  literally 
dampened  my  spirits.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  within  the  past  two  weeks  1 had 
seen  three  different  bucks  right  in  my 
backyard. 

My  plan  was  simple.  With  hopes 
that  the  dreary  conditions  would  keep 
many  hunters  inside,  1 planned  to 
“scout”  from  the  house  to  see  if  the 
deer  were  moving  in  their  normal 
morning  pattern. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  ram  had  ap- 
parently caused  the  deer  to  bed  down, 
and  a lack  of  hunters  on  the  surround- 
ing properties  kept  the  animals’  move- 
ments to  a minimum.  I heard  few 
shots. 

When  the  downpour  subsided,  1 
checked  a nearby  fencerow.  A buck 
and  doe  had  scooted  out  from  that 
same  cover  while  1 watched  from  a 
window  in  the  house.  As  I worked  my 
way  through  the  thick  cover,  1 almost 
felt  ashamed  at  my  actions.  Some 
hunter  1 was,  not  going  out  into  the 
elements  for  more  than  a half  hour  at 
a rime. 

Another  five  doe  slipped  into  a 
large  field  of  hriars  and  tall  grass.  1 
knew  they  would  stay  there  until  some- 
one kicked  them  out. 

Since  1 had  two  antlerless  tags  and 


was  hunting  in  the  Special  Regulations 
Area,  they  were  legal  targets  as  well,  hut 
before  1 could  decide  whether  or  not  to  try 
for  them,  someone  else  decided  for  me. 

Several  drivers  and  a couple  of  watchers 
were  setting  up.  1 knew  of  three  places 
where  the  deer  might  cross  if  they  made  it 
through  the  drive.  1 picked  one  of  the 
wrong  spots.  The  deer  raced  across  an  open 
field  about  150  yards  from  me.  Hunting 
with  a slug  gun,  1 never  even  considered 
taking  a shot. 

1 knew  1 was  in  a good  spot,  though,  so 
1 decided  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
at  the  crossing.  There  may  have  been  other 
deer  in  the  field  and  they  would  most  likely 
try  to  sneak  out  after  the  other  hunters  left. 
As  it  turned  out,  though,  1 didn’t  see  an- 
other deer  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  found  me  at  my  fa- 
vorite treestand.  It  is  located  in  a small, 
narrow  ravine  full  of  honeysuckle,  briars 
and  a few  scattered  trees.  A huge  shellbark 
hickory  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

1 discovered  this  particular  escape  route 
about  10  years  earlier,  while  hunting  with 
some  friends.  Every  year  since,  it  seemed, 
deer  used  the  ravine  to  escaped  trom  some 
of  our  drives.  Eventually,  after  one  frustrat- 
ing drive,  1 remarked,  “Someone  .should  get 
into  one  of  those  trees  and  stay  there  all 
day.” 

After  giving  everyone  else  a fair  chance 
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to  put  my  idea  to  good  use  and  getting  no 
takers,  I decided  to  use  the  stand  myself. 
So,  1990  found  me  close  to  the  hickory.  It 
was  a pretty  good  spot,  but  1 was  unable  to 
see  very  far  into  the  cover  or  into  the  fields 
flanking  both  sides. 

In  1991,  1 found  a ladder  that  rested 
perfectly  against  the  maple  tree  located 
nearest  the  hickory.  1 quickly  discovered 
that  the  maple’s  lowest  limb  and  the  last 
rung  of  the  ladder  made  for  a fairly  comfort- 


able seat.  Furthermore,  an  overhang- 
ing limb  that  had  fallen  the  yeat  before 
made  for  a perfect  shooting  rest. 

That  year,  my  first  in  the  stand,  1 
took  a nice  8-point,  a buck  1 never 
would  have  spotted  from  the  ground.  1 
saw  him  as  he  crossed  a soybean  field 
on  his  way  to  a fencerow.  Having  a 
good  idea  where  he  was  headed,  1 
climbed  down  from  my  perch  and  then 
snuck  up  on  him  for  a decent  shot. 
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The  following  season,  1 got  my 
nicest  and  largest  buck  so  far.  He 
dressed  out  at  147  pounds  with  a very 
high  6'point  set  ot  antlers.  I spied  this 
deer  as  he  came  sneaking  along  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week.  He  was  un- 
aware tif  my  presence  as  he  nibbled  on 
some  tender  buds.  One  shot  dropped 
him. 

My  thoughts  were  focused  on  these 
two  trc^phies  as  1 sat  on  stand  hoping  to 
add  a third  memory,  hut  I didn’t  even 
see  a doe.  The  deer  were  still  sitting 
tight  in  spite  of  the  clearing  weather 
and  little  hunting  pressure. 

The  next  day  was  colder  with  sun- 
shine. 1 tried  to  hunt  a few  thickets 
where  1 have  j umped  deer  in  past  years, 
and  while  1 did  jump  three,  none  pre- 
sented any  sort  of  shooting  opportu- 
nity. I spent  that  entire  afternoon  in 
the  maple  tree,  but  to  no  avail. 


Thursday  was  also  uneventful.  When 
the  alarm  rang  on  Friday  at  5 a.m.  I almost 
shut  it  off  and  stayed  in  bed,  hut  1 perse- 
vered and  headed  out. 

Around  8 o’clock  a few  gray  squirrels 
began  scampering  up  and  down  the  hickory. 
Their  ruckus  on  the  rough  hark  could  be 
heard  for  a great  distance.  1 figured  they 
would  scare  off  any  nearby  deer  because 
they  were  so  noisy. 

My  gaze  turned  to  several  other  gray 
squirrels  about  100  yards  into  the  main 
woods.  That’s  when  1 spied  him.  He  was 
strutting  along  the  thicket  just  into  the  cut 
cornfield. 

It  was  not  a large  rack,  but  I could 
definitely  tell  he  was  a buck.  Suddenly,  he 
made  a dash  in  my  direction.  Then  I no- 
ticed two  doe  making  tracks  toward  me, 
too. 

The  thicket  seemed  to  swallow  them.  1 
watched  and  scanned  intently  for  at  least  a 
minute,  but  1 couldn’t  lo- 
cate them.  Then  the  buck 
appeared.  He  came  to 
within  five  yards  of  where 
1 had  taken  the  6-pointer 
two  years  earlier.  He 
stopped  in  the  heaviest 
cover. 

Someone  else  or  an- 
other buck  had  spooked 
him,  1 figured,  because  he 
kept  looking  hack  to 
where  he  once  stood. 

At  that  point  1 made  a 
major  deer  hunting  error: 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the 
opening  he  was  about  to 
cross,  1 looked  up  to  get  a 
better  view  ot  him. 

He  made  his  move  at 
just  the  instant  1 fired,  and 
1 watched  as  he  leaped 
down  the  creek  embank- 
ment. 1 fired  again  as  he 
made  his  escape,  hut  on 
he  went,  apparently  un- 
scathed. 1 couldn’t  believe 


WHEN  THE  downpour  subsided,  I checked  a nearby 
fencerow.  A buck  and  doe  had  scooted  out  from  a 
nearby  thicket  while  I watched  from  a window  in  the 
house. 
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my  plight.  I couldn’t  imagine  how  1 had 
missed  such  a large  target  against  the  back- 
ground of  cover. 

Later,  while  following  up  on  the  shot,  1 
discovered  the  slug  had  hit  a sapling  right 
above  my  intended  target.  Continuing  on, 
thoroughly  checking  his  escape  route,  1 was 
satisfied  he  had  not  been  touched  by  my 
lousy  shooting.  The  buck’s  muddy  tracks 
were  easy  to  follow. 

1 grieved  about  missing  the  buck  well 
into  the  night.  1 kept  reliving  the  situation 


over  and  over  and  thought  about  how 
things  might  have  been  different  if  only  1 
had  tried  something  else.  It  was  too  late, 
now,  though.  All  I could  really  think  about 
was  tomorrow. 

The  temperature  was  much  colder  as  I 
sat  in  my  stand.  The  periodic  sunshine  felt 
good,  but  after  three  hours  I was  becoming 
uncomfortable.  The  urge  to  move  was  get- 
ting the  best  of  me,  but  I had  decided  not  to 
move  until  at  least  early  afternoon.  It  was  a 
decision  for  which  I am  thankful. 

Three  deer  trotted  from  the  main  woods 
and  into  the  cut  corn.  I watched  as  they 
disappeared  from  view.  I was  waiting  to 
hear  a shot  because  I had  noticed  another 
hunter  enter  the  spot  about  an  hour  earlier. 

After  15  minutes  passed  without  any 
shooting  or  other  commotion,  I realized 


the  individual  must  have  left.  In  spite 
of  the  bright  orange  coat  and  hat,  the 
hunter  must  have  slipped  out  along  a 
slight  depression  in  the  lay  of  the  land. 

I actually  considered  trying  to  sneak 
up  on  the  animals,  thinking  they  had 
probably  bedded  down  hut,  instead,  I 
kept  the  promise  1 had  made  to  myself 
and  did  not  move. 

The  action  happened  so  fast  I was 
stunned.  Two  doe  crashed  into  the 
thicket  from  the  main  woods.  They 
made  a beeline  toward  the 
end  then  hugged  the  cover 
along  the  cornfield.  If  they 
continued  their  approach 
they  would  pass  within  35 
yards. 

Having  learned  from 
my  mistake  one  day  ear- 
lier, I aimed  at  an  opening 
in  the  cover.  Just  as  the 
larger  of  the  two  deer 
strode  into  view  I touched 
the  trigger.  The  shot  put 
her  down. 

Next,  I concentrated 
on  the  other  deer.  It  had 
paused,  apparently  not 
knowing  where  the  shot 
had  come  from.  1 fired  a second  time, 
and  although  the  deer  took  off  through 
the  thicket,  I knew  I had  connected. 

I heard  a voice  yelling  to  see  if  I had 
gotten  a deer.  It  was  an  acquaintance. 
Bob  Stanford.  Unknown  to  me  at  the 
time,  he  and  some  other  hunters  had 
been  pushing  the  nearby  cover. 

While  I dressed  out  the  first  doe 
some  of  Bob’s  friends  helped  locate  my 
second  deer.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
taken  two  deer  at  the  same  time. 

Another  friend,  Don  Dewees,  soon 
showed  up.  I had  been  unaware  that  he 
was  hunting  that  day.  We  loaded  the 
two  deer  into  one  of  the  trucks  and 
then  proceeded  to  hunt  together  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Although  someone  had  chased  out 


TWO  DOE  hugged  the  cover  along  the  cornfield.  If  they 
continued  their  approach  they  would  pass  within  35 
yards. 
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two  more  doe,  they  ran  past  one  of  the 
guys  who  didn’t  have  an  antlerless 
license.  All  he  could  do  was  watch. 

Sunday  brought  a welcomed  break. 
Church,  dinner  at  Mom’s,  an  after- 
noon nap  and  early  bedtime  all  made 
me  refreshed  and  anxious  for  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  season  1 had  left  to  get 
a buck. 

As  usual,  the  second  week  was  more 
low  key.  1 still  got  an  early  start  each 
morning,  hut  1 didn’t  hunt  every  hour 
of  the  day.  1 had  some  writing,  wood 
cutting  and  other  chores  to  do. 

On  Friday,  the  alarm  sounded  as 
usual,  and  1 staggered  out  of  a warm 
bed,  shut  the  noise  box  off,  and  then 
quickly  returned  to  my  comfortable 
position  once  again. 

By  7:30  1 was  back  up  and  eating 
breakfast.  Most  of  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  work  hut  the  woods  kept 
beckoning  me  until  1 couldn’t  stand  it 
any  longet.  1 had  an  unexplainable 
feeling  something  special  was  going  to 
happen. 

“Get  your  deer  yet  ?’’  someone  asked 
as  1 stopped  at  the  Uwchland  post 
office. 

“Got  two  doe,  but  I’m  still  looking 
for  a buck,"  I said  cheerfully.  1 hated  to 
cut  the  conversation  short,  but  1 was 
anxious  to  get  to  my  hunting  spot. 

Approaching  the  treestand  via  my 
normal  route  I suddenly  felt  the  urge 
to  continue  past  it.  1 figured  the  deer 
would  not  he  moving  at  midday,  and 
to  take  my  stand  now  would  make  for 
a long  wait  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  deer  were  probably  bedded  down, 
1 thought,  and  that  my  best  bet  would 
be  to  try  to  roust  them  out. 

One  little  walk  during  another  sea- 
son had  produced  a nice  buck.  It  had 
been  bedded  in  a honeysuckle  patch 


and  tried  to  get  away  from  me  after  I had 
gotten  to  within  only  10  yards. 

I thought  of  that  pleasant  experience 
hut  didn’t  want  to  make  the  same  stalk. 
Another  hunter,  Gary  Cornog,  had  sug- 
gested that  I try  something  different  be- 
cause 1 wasn’t  finding  game  in  my  usual 
manner.  “You’ve  got  to  confuse  them,’’  he 
said,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“Okay,  Gary,”  I said  aloud.  “I’m  going  to 
come  in  from  the  north  side  today.”  Per- 
haps, since  the  weather  had  gotten  colder, 
the  deer  were  bedding  on  the  sloping  south 
section  of  ground. 

The  wind  was  in  my  favor  so  I started  my 
sneak.  Now,  if  only  a buck  was  hiding  there 
the  day  would  he  a success. 

It’s  funny  how  a verse  from  Proverbs 
came  to  my  mind  as  I eased  along  an  old 
horse  trail.  “Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick:  hut  when  the  desire  cometh,  it 
is  a tree  of  life.”  (Proverbs  13:12)  Yes,  my 
heart  had  been  “sick”  since  missing  that 
buck  even  though  I had  gotten  some  fresh 
venison  the  next  day. 

Within  a minute  or  two  the  quiet  was 
broken  when  I heard  a thrashing  noise  just 
off  to  my  right.  A buck  had  struggled  to 
take  flight  from  its  hiding  place. 

The  Remington  Special  Field  870  came 
up  to  my  shoulder.  Waiting  until  he  passed 
several  trees,  I placed  my  sights  slightly  in 
front  of  the  animal.  Keeping  my  swing 
going  I pressed  the  trigger. 

The  shot  went  a little  high  but  the  deer 
went  down  in  a heap.  The  neck  shot  brought 
an  instant  kill. 

Racing  to  my  prize,  a surge  of  excite- 
ment filled  me.  The  entire  two  weeks 
quickly  passed  through  my  mind.  The  long 
hours  afield,  the  two  doe  taken  on  one  day, 
enjoyable  times  alone  and  with  friends 
were  great.  And  before  me  lay  a nice  fat  6- 
pointer,  the  one  1 had  missed  the  previous 
Friday,  my  second  chance  buck!  □ 
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Let's  Review 


Think  HUNTING  and  trapping 
are  the  same  today  as  they  were 
20  or  30  years  ago?  That’s  a state- 
ment  that  doesn’t  apply  to  the  Game 
Commission.  Well,  not  hardly,  but 
many  people  would  say  yes.  Changes 
in  public  wants  and  needs,  land  uses 
and  wildlife  management  result  in 
game  law  changes.  This  is  a steady 
and  at  times  subtle  process,  and  it’s 
important  that  hunters  and  trappers 
keep  abreast  of  these  changes. 

Young  and  first-time  hunters  are 
much  more  receptive  to  new  infor- 
mation. In  Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion classes  we  go  over  the  game  laws 
with  them,  and  then  not  only  remind 
them  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
keep  up  with  the  changes,  but  also 
teach  them  how  to  do  this. 

In  my  experience,  it’s  the  hunters 
who  haven’t  been  to  an  HTE  class  for 
many  years,  or  have  never  been  to 
one,  who  are  more  likely  to  say  they 
didn’t  know  that  the  regulations  have 
changed.  Yet  as  we  all  know,  ignorance  is 
no  excuse  for  breaking  the  law. 

Instructors  are  asked  many  questions 
about  hunting  and  trapping,  and  we  are 
trained  and  required  to  know  the  game 
laws. 

When  I’m  asked  a hunting  or  trapping 
question  outside  of  a HTE  class,  the  first 
thing  I say  is,  “Did  you  look  in  the  Digest?” 
The  person  asking  the  question  usually  says 
no.  At  that  point  I refer  to  my  Digest,  find 
the  answer  and  show  him  how  easy  it  is  to 
locate. 

The  easiest  way  to  find  a specific  item  is 
to  look  in  the  index. 

Everyone  who  purchases  a hunting  or 


furtaker  license  is  given  a Digest,  and 
ever>’  hunter  or  trapper  should  take 
the  time  to  read  it.  This  way  the  new 
information  can  be  gone  over  and  the 
older  information  reviewed.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  day  before  the  season, 
either. 

I would  like  to  go  over  some  por- 
tions that  are  particularly  important 
and  some  that  have  changed  and  that 
might  cause  some  confusion.  A state- 
ment that  has  never  changed  — and 
probably  never  will  — is  the  para- 
graph regarding  your  hunting  and  trap- 
ping  privileges.  It  says  that  hunting 
and  trapping  are  privileges.  Your  li- 
cense does  not  give  you  the  right  to 
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trespass.  Please  ask  the  landowner  for 
permission  to  use  his  land  and  thank 
him  when  you  are  done. 

Safety  Zones:  It  is  unlawful  to  hunt 
tor,  shoot  at,  trap,  take,  chase  or  dis- 
turh  wildlife  within  1 50  yards  of  any 
occupied  huildings  without  first  get- 
ting  permission  from  the  owner  or 
occupant.  For  estimating  the  distance 
of  a Safety  Zone,  think  of  it  as  being 
about  one  and  a halt  football  tields. 

Safety  Clothing:  The  fluorescent 
orange  law  is  often  misunderstood. 
There  were  some  revisions  last  year 
that  might  cause  some  confusion. 

It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  hear  or  deer 


during  the  hear  and  regular  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons  without  wearing  at 
least  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  or- 
ange material  on  the  head,  chest  and  back 
combined,  visible  360  degrees.  Small  game 
hunters  must  wear  250  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange  at  all  times  on  the  head, 
chest  and  back. 

Fall  turkey  hunters  must  wear  250  square 
inches  of  orange  when  moving,  hut  may 
remove  the  safety  material  at  stationary 
calling  locations  providing  they  display  at 
least  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  or- 
ange within  15  feet  of  their  location  and  in 
such  a manner  that  it’s  visible  from  all 
directions.  Turkey  hunters  in  areas  limited 
to  shotguns  and  bows  and  arrows  are  re- 
quired to  wear  100  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  material  on  the  head,  or  in 
such  a manner  so  it  is  visible  from  all 
directions,  when  moving.  Spring  turkey 
hunters  must  wear  at  least  1 00  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange  while  moving. 

Bowhunters  hunting  deer  during  that 
part  of  the  archery  season  that  overlaps  the 
general  small  game  season  are  required  to 
wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  or- 
ange while  moving,  hut  may  remove  the 
orange  and  post  a 100-square- inch  orange 
hand  within  15  feet  of  their  tree  or  ground 
stand. 

Woodchuck  hunters  must  wear  a solid 
fluorescent  orange  cap  on  the  head  at  all 
times.  Waterfowlers,  furtakers  hunting  fur- 
hearers,  and  dove  and  crow  hunters  are  not 
required  to  wear  fluorescent  orange. 

Conservation  Officer  Gary  Toward  tells 
HTE  classes  that  when  he  is  hunting  he 
wears  as  much  fluorescent  orange  as  pos- 
sible. Remember,  animals  are  more  likely 
to  see  movement,  not  color.  This  past 
archery  season  my  hunting  partner  had  1 1 
long-hearded  turkeys  walk  past  him  at  20 
yards  and  he  was  clad  completely  in  orange. 
They  never  saw  him. 

Spotlighting  Wildlife:  In  1987  the  legal 
spotlighting  ending  time  was  changed  from 
midnight  to  1 1 p.m.  Still,  almost  10  years 
after  the  law  change,  many  people  are 
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spotting  until  midnight.  Spotlighting  is  a 
popular  family  activity,  but  you  must  re- 
member  that  it  is  unlawful  to  have  in  your 
possession  a firearm,  bow  and  arrow,  or 
other  devise  capable  of  killing  wildlife. 
Spotlighting  is  prohibited  during  the  regu- 
lar antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons. 
Also,  never  cast  an  artificial  light  on  any 
building  or  farm  animal.  Another  thing  to 
remember  is  that  a protection  permit  to 
carry  a handgun  does  not  entitle  the  holder 
to  carry  one  while  spotlighting. 

Cultivated  lands  are  another  area  worth 
mentioning.  It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  un- 
harvested buckwheat,  corn,  sorghum  or 
soybean  fields  without  the  advance  per- 
mission from  the  owner  or  occupant.  ( Here’s 
a tip:  Get  written  permission  whenever  you 
talk  to  the  landowner  for  anything  you 
plan  to  do.) 

Treestands:  Since  1982  anyone  using  or 
building  a treestand  has  been  required  to 
have  written  permission  from  the  land- 
owner.  In  1987  the  game  law  covered  tree 
damage.  It  is  unlawful  while  hunting  or 
preparing  to  hunt  to  damage  any  tree  on 
public  or  private  property  by  constructing 
a treestand  or  device  to  climb  a tree,  and 
use  or  occupy  a treestand  which,  when 
constructed,  damages  a tree.  If  you  don’t 


have  written  permission  you  can  be 
held  liable  for  the  damage  to  the  tree. 
You  can  still  be  held  responsible  even 
if  you  are  using  a treestand  that  you 
didn’t  build. 

Tagging  Big  Game:  Hunters  who 
harvest  hear,  deer  or  turkey  must  fol- 
low instructions  printed  on  tags  sup- 
plied with  their  licenses.  The  law  states 
that  big  game  must  be  tagged  immedi- 
ately after  harvest  and  before  the  car- 
cass is  moved.  Although  the  tagging 
process  has  been  the  same  since 
1982,  every  year  many  deer  and 
bear  are  tagged  improperly.  A tag 
must  be  attached  to  the  ear  of  a 
deer  or  bear,  and  remained  at- 
tached until  the  animal  is  processed 
for  consumption  or  prepared  for 
mounting.  Putting  the  tag  on  the  ant- 
lers is  unlawful;  it  must  be  through  the 
ear.  Use  a safety  pin  or  shower  curtain 
hook  if  you  don’t  want  to  damage  the 
hide. 

Be  sure  to  go  over  the  seasons  and 
bag  limits.  We  have  turkey  manage- 
ment areas,  furbearer  management  ar- 
eas, pheasant  hunting  areas  and  spe- 
cial regulations  areas  all  of  which  have 
special  rules  and  boundaries. 

This  year  we  also  have  deer  man- 
agement units.  If  you  get  a deer,  he  sure 
to  check  in  the  Digest,  locate  the  deer 
management  unit  where  you  got  the 
animal,  and  include  this  number  on 
your  harvest  report  card.  Be  sure  to 
review  and  know  the  units  to  avoid 
problems. 

These  are  j ust  a few  recent  changes. 
It’s  really  easy  to  keep  up  with  the 
hunting  and  trapping  regulations.  First, 
read  your  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Digest.  Second,  if  you  can’t  find  the 
answer  to  a question,  call  one  of  the 
agency’s  toll  tree  phone  numbers.  Fi- 
nally, attend  a Hunter-Trapper  Edu- 
cation class;  no  matter  how  many  years 
you’ve  been  hunting,  you’ll  be  sur- 
prised at  what  you  can  learn.  □ 
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IMAGINE  a peregrine  falcon  perched  on  an  outcropping  of  slate,  high  above  a 
river.  She  launches  outwards,  pointed  wings  stroking  powerfully,  alternately  climb- 
ing and  sailing  until  — seen  from  below  — she  is  but  another  speck  of  insect  ephem- 
era rising  from  the  waters.  At  the  apogee  of  her  climb  she  pauses,  or  “waits  on,”  a 
deadly  sword  of  Damocles  dangling  above  a flock  of  goldeneye  ducks  flying  upriver. 
The  falcon’s  dark  eyes  fix  on  the  ducks,  spatial  relationships  and  movement  instantly 
calculated  and  processed.  She  tilts,  pumps  her  wings  several  times  as  she  begins  her 
dive,  then  lets  go  of  the  sky. 

The  peregrine’s  plunge,  or  stoop,  may  he  the  most  wonderful  example  of  aerody- 
namics in  the  natural  world.  The  falcon’s  wings  are  drawn  close  to  her  sides,  tail 
feathers  folded  tight  as  she  slips  through  the  air  at  more  than  100  miles  per  hour.  The 
torn  air  screams  over  her  streamlined  form,  hut  the  air  moves  easily  into  her  lungs, 
through  a complex  nostril  structure  that  allows  her  to  breathe  on  a fast  dive.  The 
dark,  graphic  mask  around  and  below  her  eyes  reduces  glare.  She  plunges  almost 
vertically,  then  air  pressure  lifts  her  angle  of  attack  to  around  70  degrees.  The  last 
duck  in  line  cartwheels  in  a flurry  of  white  feathers,  broken  and  mortally  wounded  as 
if  struck  down  by  a wedge  of  slate  shot  from  the  cliff  itself.  The  duck  tumbles  onto  a 
sandbar  and  the  falcon  follows  it  down,  quickly  dispatching  it  hy  breaking  the  neck 
with  her  powerful  notched  beak. 
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Dramas  like  this  came  to  a screeching  halt  in  the  early  1960s,  when  the  black  hole 
of  extinction  began  swallowing  scores  of  falcons  and  other  raptors  until  there  were 
no  breeding  pairs  of  peregrines  remaining  in  the  East.  Beginning  in  1972,  with  the 
ban  on  DDT,  many  determined  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals  initiated 
the  monumental  and  costly  task  of  restoring  birds  of  prey.  Through  their  efforts  it’s 
possible  to  see  wild  peregrines  in  our  skies  again  — a creature  that  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  form  following  function  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Why  have  raptors  captured  the  imaginations  of  so  many  for  so  long?  What  com- 
pels people  to  travel  from  half  a world  away  to  Pennsylvania  each  fall  to  watch  hawks 
migrate  down  the  Kittatinny?  What  qualities  lie  within  these  great  birds  that  stir  the 
fires  in  our  own  hearts?  I believe  that  most  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  by 
observing  and  studying  raptors  — sometimes  nature  provides  the  answers  to  the  dif- 
ficult questions  we  ask  about  ourselves.  In  the  course  of  writing  this  I was  surprised  to 
find  the  title  I had  selected  for  it  in  the  dictionary  — one  word  stacked  above  the 
other  — raptorial  rapture.  These  two  words  perfectly  describe  the  feeling  one  gets 
upon  seeing  the  silhouette  of  a hawk  lifted  by  a thermal  rise  above  the  treetops. 


\ 


Mid-October,  and  I eagerly  accept  an  invitation  to  help  band  hawks  on  a ridge  near 
Hawk  Mountain.  Our  group  is  comprised  of  Scott  Weidensaul,  well-known  naturalist  and 
certified  bird-hander,  Carl  Graybill  of  the  Game  Commission,  and  noted  wildlife  artist 
Gerry  Putt.  Throughout  the  morning  low  lying  clouds  and  rain  limit  visibility  to  only  a 
few  yards,  and  the  only  bird  that  passes  hy  is  a sharpie.  When  it  appears  that  the  pea  soup 
cloud  cover  isn’t  going  to  lift  we  decide  to  pack  it  in  and  try  another  day.  It’s  a long  hike 
down  and  just  as  we  reach  the  cars  we  look  back  up  at  the  ridgeline  which  stands  out  in 
crisp,  colorful  contrast  to  blue  skies.  We  decide  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Hawk 
Mountain,  hut  just  as  we  reach  the  North  Lookout  we  are  greeted  by  a heavy  downpour. 
Refusing  to  be  humped  from  another  ridge  we  stick  it  out  and  are  rewarded  with  a steady, 
mixed  flight  of  birds.  But  even  the  beauty  of  their  passage  is  overshadowed  by  the  manic 
display  of  our  fickle  Pennsylvania  weather. 

For  a while  big,  muscular  clouds  the  color  of  charcoal  shoulder  their  way 
across  the  panorama.  Redtails  kiting  into  the  wind  stand  out  in  vivid 
contrast  even  at  great  distances.  At  other  times  low  scudding 
veils  of  clouds  race  frantically  hy,  light  on  dark  on 
light,  obscuring  then  revealing  a cobalt  and 
teal  colored  sky.  All  the  while 
sharpshins,  Gooper’s, 
ospreys,  merlins  and 
even  an  immature 
goshawk  sail  hy.  In  the 
distance  a dark  fingerprint 
smudge  turns  out  to  be  a flock  of 
Ganada  geese.  Rapidly  rising  air  be- 
comes visible  as  wisps  of  vapor  on 
the  ridge  below,  lending  a primitve, 
ancient  feeling  to  the  landscape.  At 
day’s  end  the  sun  magically  produces 
a double  rainbow,  bringing  oohs  and  aahs 
from  the  stalwart  onlookers.  1 will  never  forget  the  surreal  image  of  the  hawks  flying 
through  the  middle  of  the  circle  created  by  the  deep  concave  of  the  valley  and  the 
vaulting  arcs  of  the  rainbows. 


Gome  September,  with  my  family  back  in  school,  the  house  and  studio  are  suddenly 
silent.  The  neighborhood,  too,  is  quiet  as  most  of  the  songbirds  have  moved  on.  A 
remaining  gang  of  bluejays  now  have  the  run  of  the  backyards.  But  the  autumn  skies 
belong  to  the  migrating  raptors,  and  some  of  the  best  hawkwatching  around  can  be  found 
on  a rocky  escarpment  less  than  three  miles  from  my  home.  In  fact,  I’ve  had  some 
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great  days  sitting  right  here  in  the  studio,  looking  up  through  the  hig  central  skywindow 
only  five  feet  above  my  drawing  board.  On  good  days  dozens  of  birds  tailing  off  the  ridge 
from  the  north  move  across  the  valley  and  pick  up  the  next  ridge  down. 

Some  neighborhood  encounters  with  hawks  have  been  noteworthy.  One  fall  day  an 
adult  redtail  crashed  into  the  living  room  window,  knocking  itself  unconscious  for  a few 
minutes.  When  it  came  to  it  flapped  away  none  the  worse  for  its  collision. 
Another  surprise  visitor  was  a mature  goshawk.  This  past  March  1 was 
working  in  the  front  yard  and  looked  up  to  see  it  in  the  maple  tree  on 
the  corner,  less  than  20  feet  away.  It  was  wiping  its  face  side  to  side 
on  a branch  and  then  fluffed  and  preened  its  feathers.  When  it  flew 
low  over  the  snow  covered  roof  of  a garden  shed,  a gray  squirrel 
skittered  down  the  other  side,  scrambling  for  cover.  This  warmed  my 
heart  as  our  neighborhood  is  overrun  with  the  rodents  that  chew  utility 
cables,  enlarge  birdhouse  openings,  destroy  birdfeeders,  build  nests  in  attics, 
and  nibble  on  hoses  under  the  cars. 


Because  of  their  worldwide  distribution,  the  lives  of  raptors  and  the  diverse  cultures 
of  man  have  been  inextricably  woven  for  thousands  of  years.  But  like  so  many  other 
predatory  species,  raptors  have  experienced  the  whim  of  human  imagination  and 
intervention,  both  fanciful  and  fatal. 

The  Egyptians  and  Mayans  are  but  two  of  the  ancient  cultures  that  deified  them  — 
translating  their  lofty  presence  and  fierce  countenance  as  the  traits  of  a god.  These  same 
attributes  helped  a fledgling  congress  adopt  the  hald  eagle  as  our  national  emblem  yet  its 
hrethern  were  condemned  as  ruthless  and  evil  and  slaughtered  by  the  thousands  as  little 
as  65  years  ago.  Their  noble  images  have  been  woven  into  medeival  tapestries, 
accurately  rendered  on  silk  hy  the  Chinese,  painted  on  the  shields  of  the  Plairts 
Indians  and  on  the  helmets  of  football  teams.  For  centuries  hawks  hunted 
from  the  gloved  fists  of  Asian,  European  and  English  nobility.  In  modern 
times  fighter  jets,  missies,  automobiles  and  spacecraft  have  home  their 
names. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  why  man  is  so  enamored  with  raptors  when  you 
examine  a bird  up  close.  Recently,  I studied  a captive  peregrine  that  was 
perched  quietly  only  a tew  feet  away.  Aesthetics  aside,  I realized  that  there 
are  few  things  on  earth  as  thoroughly  pure  as  a raptor  — it  is  an  emotion, 
feathered  and  set  to  flying.  It  is  an  essence  unveiled  — the  spirit  of 
hunting  made  visible  — a quality  that  exists  somehow  in  all  of  us. 

Conceivably,  it  is  this  very  quality  that  causes  people  to  love  and 

hate  them,  to  possess  and  control  them,  and  what  has  inspired  so  f4LCoNS 

many  to  devote  their  efforts  to  preserving.  ^ 
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Batin’  Crow  Good  And  bad  Timing 

Adams  — Last  spring,  while  driving  in  Perry  — While  taking  an  HTE  course 
the  Michaux  State  Forest,  two  individuals  at  the  Ickesburg  Sportsman’s  Club,  stu- 
shot  a turkey  from  their  vehicle.  The  bird  dents  got  to  see  first-hand  what  obeying 
got  hung  up  in  the  branches,  however.  laws  is  all  about.  One  of  the  instructors 
Deputies  Curt  Herring  and  Craig  Hartley  noticed  a individual  catching  trout  in  a 
happened  by  and  helped  retrieve  the  bird,  nearby  stream;  the  trout  season  didn’t  open 
which  turned  out  to  be  not  a wild  turkey,  for  two  weeks.  The  waterways  conserva- 
but  a turkey  vulture.  When  1 arrived,  1 tionofficer  was  called  and  issued  a citation, 
recognized  the  individuals  as  ones  1 had  — WCO  JiM  Drown,  Loysville 
prosecuted  for  roadhunting  the  previous 
tall.  I wondered  what  would  have  been  a 
better  lesson,  the  citation  1 issued,  or  to 
have  let  them  take  the  bird  home  and  cook 


Denver  McDowell  from  the  Harrisburg 
office  came  to  Greene  County  last  spring  to 
work  on  a project  and  squeeze  in  a little 
turkey  hunting.  When  it  came  time  to 
hunt,  he  showed  up  in  purple  raingear  and 
an  orange  hat.  He  said  something  about 
wanting  to  blend  in  with  the  redbud  trees, 
but  he  looked  like  the  dinosaur  Barney  to 


That’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 

Dauphin  — Deputy  Dan  Hall  responded 
to  a call  about  an  injured  mallard  tending 
ber  brood  along  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Harrisburg.  Dan  searched  the  area,  but 
couldn’t  locate  the  bird.  He  asked  joggers 
At  a Game  Commission  conference  I and  other  people  passing  by  if  they  had  seen 

was  surprised  to  learn  that  Game  News  the  duck,  but  received  only  strange  looks 

Associate  Editor,  Bob  D’Angelo  and  I both  and  whispers.  Standing  there,  large  net  in 

attended  Thomasjefferson  High  School  in  hand,  he  was  puzzled  why  no  one  would 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  I was  delighted  in  the  answer  his  question,  “Hey,  have  you  seen  a 
tact  until  D’Angelo  quickly  pointed  out  sick  duck?”  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  he 

that  1 had  graduated  a long,  10  years  before  was  standing  in  front  of  a psychiatric  hospi- 

he  did.  tab 

— IE5  Don  Garner,  Huntingdon  — WCO  Reith  Snyder,  Grantville 


— LMO  Richard  S>.  Seeding, 
Waynegburg 


You’re  Not  Gettin’  Any  Younger 


and  eat  it. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Rarfer, 
York  Springs 


Who  Was  That  Character? 
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Rare  Visitor 

Somerset  — A hunter  told  me  he  was 
hunting  in  the  Addison  area  on  the  open- 
ing  day  of  spring  gobbler  season  when  he 
called  in,  of  all  things,  a fisher.  This  is  the 
first  sighting  of  a fisher  in  this  part  of  the 
county  that  I’m  aware  of. 

— WCO  John  G.  Smith,  Salisbury 


domt  oet 
D/RYV 


Country  Club  Cubs 

Monroe  — A person  called  about  a bear 
bringing  her  two  cubs  to  his  backyard  each 
evening.  It  seems  the  cubs  wanted  to  take 
up  a new  sport,  as  they  enjoyed  taking  the 
man’s  golf  shirts  off  his  clothes  line  and 
rolling  on  them.  They  j ust  might  have  been 
trying  them  on  to  see  if  they  were  the  right 
size. 

— WCO  Dirk  S.  Remensnyder, 
SwiFTWATER 

Right  Church,  Wrong  Pew 

Washington  — After  graduation  from 
the  training  school  I called  a rental  com- 
pany for  an  estimate  on  moving  costs  to 
Washington.  I was  told  I could  have  the 
truck  for  1 1 days  for  $2,800  plus  gas.  After 
picking  myself  up  off  the  floor,  I asked  the 
man  to  recheck  the  figures.  I don’t  know 
who  was  more  embarrassed,  me  or  the  rental 
agent  when  I said,  “I  meant  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.” 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell, 

Richeyville 


All  Star 

Greene  — I was  called  about  a beaver 
constucting  a dam  beside  a softball  field  in 
the  Bristoria  area.  Upon  arriving,  I found  a 
softball  wedged  inside  the  new  structure. 
The  following  day  I found  a softball  hat 
strategically  placed  in  the  dam.  I quickly 
relocated  the  critter,  though,  before  it  be- 
came the  first  beaver  in  history  to  be  cred- 
ited with  a “stolen  base.” 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 


Good  Guys  Sometimes  Wear  Black 

Farm  Game  Manager  Brian  Bollinger 
had  just  released  hen  pheasants  on  a farm- 
game  property  when  a circling  red-tailed 
hawk  attacked  one  of  them.  Before  the 
hawk  could  strike,  two  crows  hit  it  in  mid- 
air a mere  yard  in  front  of  the  pheasant. 
The  persistent  redtail  made  two  more  at- 
tacks, both  of  which  failed,  then  flew  off 
with  the  crows  in  hot  pursuit. 

— LMO  Steven  M.  Spangler, 

East  Berlin 


Who’s  The  Real  Fisherman  Here? 

While  trout  fishing,  my  father  and  I 
were  frustrated  because  we  couldn’t  catch 
any  fish.  As  we  were  leaving,  an  osprey 
suddenly  appeared  and  dove  into  the  river. 
Sure  enough,  it  came  up  with  a nice  size 
trout. 

— LMO  Jerry  A.  Dish,  Conneaut  Lake 
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“Who  You  Calling  A Chicken?” 

Lehigh  — A man  called  and  said  a 
chicken  had  walked  into  his  house  and  that 
he  had  it  locked  up  in  the  basement . The 
bird  turned  out  to  be  an  immature  red- 
tailed  hawk  with  its  wings  clipped.  1 was 
not  able  to  find  out  who  clipped  its  wings, 
but  the  hawk  is  recovering  at  the  Poole 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Emmaus. 

— WCO  Michael  A.  Deahm, 

Fogelsville 

Out  Of  The  Mouths  Of  Babes 

Wayne  — While  conducting  a program 
on  hears  1 asked  several  second  graders 
what  they  thought  the  best  bait  would  be  to 
lure  a bear  into  my  trap.  One  talkative 
young  lady  said,  “My  daddy  makes  mommy 
save  all  of  our  table  scraps,  especially 
bacon  grease,  to  get  hears  to  come  to  his 
treehouse.”  Another  youngster  said,  “My 
dad  used  jelly  doughnuts  and  he  got  a bear.” 
Rest  at  ease,  gentlemen,  1 didn’t  ask  for 
names;  however,  after  explaining  to  the 
children  that  it  really  wasn’t  fair  to  put  bait 
out  while  hunting,  1 hope  you  got  a stern 
lecture  from  your  second  grader. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  FIill 

Bountiful  Bruins 

BradforL')  — 1 handled  more  than  25 
hear  complaints  just  in  the  month  of  May. 
While  that  might  not  sound  like  many, 
consider  that  I answered  only  eight  during 
the  previous  seven  years  I’ve  been  here.  If 
you’re  looking  for  a place  to  hear  hunt,  try 
Ridgehury  and  Athens  townships  — they’re 
sleeper  areas. 

— WCO  Richard  F Larnerd,  Warren 
Center 


Popular  Real  Estate 

Berks  — While  patrolling  SGLs  80  and 
1 1 0 on  the  last  day  of  the  spring  gobbler 
season,  1 met  22  hikers,  3 bicyclists,  2 bird 
watchers  and  1 turkey  hunter.  Although 
hunters  pay  for  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of 
game  lands,  they  are  used  by  everyone. 

— WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  Weot  Lawn 


Say  Ah 

Susquehanna  — I collected  a fine  from 
a dentist  for  a game  law  violation,  and  as  1 
left  the  office  through  the  waiting  room, 
the  lone  patient  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
worried  look  and  said,  “1  hope  you  didn’t 
make  him  too  mad.  I’m  next.” 

— WCO  Donald  Burchell, 

New  Milford 

Drumsticks  On  Its  Mind 

Wyoming  — While  trying  to  call  in  a 
turkey  during  spring  gobbler  season,  Tony 
Nicholotf  was  shocked  when  a coyote 
pounced  on  his  leg  from  behind.  The  “yo- 
del dog”  was  just  as  surprised  upon  discov- 
ering it  had  misinterpreted  the  dinner  bell 
and  quickly  bounded  away.  Tony  began  to 
call  again  and  spotted  the  same  coyote, 
most  likely  a juvenile,  stalking  him  on  its 
belly.  He  shouted  and  the  confused  canine 
ran  off  for  good. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 

Waterlogged  Hog 

Schuylkill  — While  fishing  at  Lofty 
Dam  on  SGL  308,  Deputy  Jackie  DeCindio 
noticed  what  she  thought  was  a beaver 
swimming  towards  her.  She  approached 
closer  when  it  emerged  from  the  water  and 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  the  animal 
was  not  a heaver,  hut  a woodchuck  that  had 
just  swam  200  yards  across  the  lake. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 
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Who’s  Foolin’  Who? 

Venango  — While  patrolling  during 
spring  turkey  season,  1 encountered  a group 
of  hunters  trying  their  best  to  call  a gobbler 
within  range.  As  I was  leaving  the  area  two 
jakes  ran  across  the  road.  1 couldn’t  help 
but  think  the  birds  were  running  away  from 
the  hunters. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hridar,  Oil  City 

Oh  Well 

Armstrong  — I received  many  thank 
you  cards  after  presenting  several  wildlife 
programs  to  the  fourth  grade  class  at  Gilpin 
Township  Elementary  School,  but  one  re- 
ally  stood  out.  The  letter  read,  “Thank  you 
for  coming  to  our  school.  I learned  a lot 
from  you.  You  were  nice  enough  to  come 
to  our  school  when  you  should  have  been 
working.” 

— WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 

Drama  Class? 

Wayne  — While  entering  the  training 
school  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters,  1 
noticed  a man  calling  to  me  from  the  front 
of  the  building.  I discovered  that  he  had 
found  what  he  thought  was  an  injured  bird 
in  the  parking  lot.  A killdeer  was  doing  her 
“broken  wing”  act  to  draw  us  away  from  a 
clutch  of  eggs  at  the  edge  of  the  parking  lot. 
We  must  be  doing  something  right  when 
wildlife  starts  showing  up  at  our  buildings 
for  protection. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 

Close  Encounter 

Berks  — Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Dan  Lynch  and  1 were  checking  wood  duck 
boxes  last  spring  when  1 chased  a deer 
towards  him.  He  was  looking  the  other 
way,  so  I yelled  to  warn  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching  animal.  He  turned  in  time  to  see 
the  deer  pass  within  three  feet.  His  eyes 
have  finally  returned  to  normal,  as  they 
looked  about  the  size  of  saucers  at  the  time. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesport 


No  Place  Like  Home 

Darla  Koffel  of  Mifflinville  told  me  that 
while  her  husband  Don  was  away  spring 
gobbler  hunting  on  a nearby  mountain, 
five  turkeys  nonchalantly  paraded  across 
their  front  lawn.  Two  were  trophy-size  toms. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Don  had  no  luck 
that  day. 

— LMO  Keith  ?.  Sanford,  Mifflinville 

Needs  a Refresher 

Montgomery  — Deputy  Ray  Schell 
asked  a spring  turkey  hunter  if  he  had  seen 
any  birds.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  seen 
a gobbler  with  a gray  head;  that  it  was  too 
early  in  the  season  for  a gobbler’s  head  to  he 
red,  but  later  in  the  season  all  gobblers 
would  have  red  heads.  That  hunter  should 
consider  taking  another  hunter  education 
course,  where  the  difference  between  a 
male  and  female  turkey  is  taught. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Resourceful 

Crawford  — While  patrolling  on  SGL 
1011  noticed  a Cooper’s  hawk  swoop  down 
and  land  on  the  road  in  front  of  me.  The 
warm  spring  rains  had  the  worms  wiggling 
across  the  pavement,  making  easy  pick- 
ings. The  raptor  picked  up  a nightcrawler 
with  its  beak  and  then  flew  off  just  like 
robins  do. 

— WCO  David  L.  Myers,  Linesville 
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Summer  Safari 

Crawford  — Many  of  us  don’t  think 
much  about  hunting  during  the  summer. 
However,  hours  of  enjoyment,  relaxation 
and  practice  are  available  on  a groundhog 
hunt.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
introduce  a new  hunter  to  the  sport  and  to 
learn  about  other  species  of  wildlife  and 
their  habitats.  Often,  access  to  new  hunt- 
ing grounds  can  he  obtained  by  helping  a 
farmer  control  the  woodchuck  populations 
m his  fields.  Remember  to  wear  a hat  of 
solid  fluorescent  orange  material. 

— WCO  Marr  a.  Allegro,  Meadville 


We  Don’t  Do  That 

Bucks  — When  1 walked  in  a conve- 
nience store  the  clerk  asked  if  I was  there  to 
fix  the  lottery  machine.  1 didn’t  understand 
what  she  meant,  until  she  said,  “You’re 
with  the  Game  Commission,  aren’t  you?” 
Evidently  some  people  don’t  know  what 
the  Game  Commission  is  about. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 

New  Britain 

Kidnappe^l 

Erie  — I recently  encountered  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  taken  a fawn  from  a woodlot; 
he  wanted  a permit  to  keep  it.  What  really 
disturbed  me  was  that  the  mother  was  still 
in  the  area.  To  knowingly  take  an  animal 
from  its  parents  makes  no  sense.  The  wild- 
life of  Pennsylvania  belong  to  all  its  citi- 
zens. Leave  wildlife  where  it  belongs;  in  the 
wild. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 

It  Don’t  Get  Any  Better 

Clarion  — Who  says  hunting  and  mat- 
rimony, don’t  go  together?  Last  April  27, 
Dave  Schimp  harvested  a spring  gobbler  in 
the  morning  and  then  married  his  sweet- 
heart, Stefanie,  in  the  afternoon.  I’m  sure 
he  won’t  forget  his  anniversary. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 


Shootin’  Blanks 

Lancaster  — A particular  WCO, 
whose  identity  I won’t  reveal,  had  an  em- 
barrassing situation  at  a recent  muzzle- 
loader  shooting  event.  The  officer  blamed 
several  misfires  on  the  damp  weather,  hut 
then  realized  his  gun  wasn’t  loaded.  The 
deer  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  indi- 
vidual when  the  muzzleloader  season  opens. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Nirkwood 

Trappers  Welcome 

Susquehanna  — We  are  overwhelmed 
with  beaver  problems  here  because  many 
trappers  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  get  out 
during  the  severe  winter  last  year.  Trappers 
should  have  no  problem  finding  plenty  of 
heavers  this  winter. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 


It  Figures 

Sullivan  — This  past  gobbler  season  I 
noticed  an  individual  scratching  the  ground 
and  flapping  his  arms  in  a humorous  turkey 
strut  imitation  for  his  ccampanions.  When 
I appeared  from  behind  his  truck,  his  face 
became  red  with  embarrassment.  I told  him 
his  turkey  display  was  visually  impressive, 
hut  calling  was  the  appropriate  way  to 
attract  birds  in  the  spring.  I asked  the  man 
his  name,  and  you  guessed  it;  it  was  Tom. 

— WCO  Scott  J.  Lorow,  Muncy  Valley 
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Conservation  News 


Commission  achieves  quorum, 

June  meeting  heid 


WITH  the  addition  of  Samuel  J. 

Dunkle  to  the  Commission,  a 
voting  quorum  of  six  Commissioners 
necessary  to  enact  official  action,  in- 
eluding  the  1996-97  seasons  and  hag 
limits  and  antlerless  deer  license  allo- 
cations, was  reached  just  in  time  for 
the  June  meeting. 

Dunkle,  a noted  Blair  County 
sportsman,  is  a retired  school  admin- 
istrator and  long-time  deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officer.  He  was  recom- 
mended for  the  position  hy  the  new 
Governor’s  Sportsmen’s  Advisory 
Council  and  later  nominated  by  Gov- 
ernor Tom  Ridge.  He  replaces  Edson 
S.  Crafts,  III,  whose  term  expired  last 
April. 

Dunkle,  59,  of  Duncansville,  taught 
mathematics  and  science,  and  latet  de- 
veloped a wide  range  of  environmen- 
tal conservation  and  ecology  courses 
at  Hollidaysburg  High  School.  He 
served  as  assistant  high  school  princi- 
pal from  1972  until  his  retirement  in 
1993. 

With  Dunkle  seated,  the  Commis- 
sion was  able  to  approve  1996-97  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits,  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense allocations,  and  otherwise  get 
caught  up  due  to  the  postponement 
of  the  April  meeting. 

The  Commissioners  also  approved 
the  acquisition  of  slightly  more  than 
160  acres  to  he  added  to  the  state  game 
lands  system  through  four  transac- 
tions. 

The  hulk  of  the  land  comes  to  the 
Commission  through  a land-lease  ex- 


SAM DUNKLE,  right,  receives  the  oath  of  office 
from  District  Justice  Roy  Bridges,  Dauphin 
County,  immediately  preceding  the  June 
Commission  meeting.  Dunkle  is  the  first 
Commissioner  to  be  recommended  by  the 
governor's  new  Sportsmen's  Advisory  Council 
and  replaces  Ned  Crafts  on  the  agency's 
governing  board. 


change  with  the  Consol  Pennsylvania 
Coal  and  Greenon  Coal  companies  of 
Pittsburgh  for  a 42-acre  tract  of  SGL 
302  in  Greene  County’s  Richhill 
Township.  In  exchange  for  leasing  the 
tract,  where  the  companies  will  in- 
stall air  shafts,  emergency  exits  and 
bore  holes  needed  to  facilitate  an  ex- 
isting deep  mine  beneath  SGL  302, 
the  agency  will  receive  about  131  acres 
in  Washington  County’s  West  Finley 
Township  adjacent  to  SGL  302.  The 
companies  will  allow  public  hunting 
and  trapping  to  continue  on  all  hut  six 
acres  of  the  42 -acre  tract  during  the 
25-year  lease. 

The  Lawrence  County  Board  of 
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Commissioners  donated  a 15-acre  par- 
cel adjacent  to  SGL  150  in  Lawrence 
County’s  Pulaski  Township.  The  do- 
nation will  increase  the  game  land’s 
size  to  5 19  acres.  In  another  donation, 
the  agency  received  about  six  acres  in 
Westmoreland  County’s  Sewickley 
Township  from  Patricia  and  James 
Krisner,  Greenshurg,  and  William  and 
Garole  Keselich,  Irwin. 

The  agency’s  only  purchase  was  an 
8.7-acre  tract  abutting  SGL  218  in  Erie 
County,  purchased  from  Gloria  E. 
Miller,  Union  City,  for  $3,490. 

In  other  action  the  Commission 


changed  the  closing  hour  of  all  trap- 
ping seasons  from  noon  to  sunset;  re- 
stricted fall  turkey  hunting  to  shotguns 
and  bows  and  arrows  in  Turkey  Man- 
agement Area  9-B;  announced  plans 
to  select  25  game  conservation  officer 
trainees  later  this  year  to  comprise  the 
24th  Class  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation,  expected  to  run  from 
June  1,  1997,  to  March  1,  1998;  and 
donated  $5,000  to  the  Conservation 
Eeadership  School,  held  annually  to 
provide  youngsters  with  challenging 
and  stimulating  experiences  in  envi- 
ronmental conservation. 


1996-97  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

At  its  June  meeting,  the  Commission  established  the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  July  1,  1996,  through  June  30,  1997  license  year. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  Shoot- 
ing hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  — except  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season  when  the  times  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  noon.  Raccoons 
may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons,  when  the  hours  are 
from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Woodchucks,  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks 
and  weasels  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  Seasons 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


SMALL  GAME 

Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Possession 

Limit 

Squirrels  (Youth  Hunt),  combined  species 

Oct.  12  - Oct.  14 

6 

12 

junior  Hunting  License  holders  when 
accompanied  as  required  by  law. 

Squirrels:  gray,  black,  red  and  fox  (combined) 

Oct.  19  - Nov.  30 

6 

12 

Ruffed  grouse  (statewide)' 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  25 
Oct.  19  - Nov.  30 

2 

4 

(statewide) 
Rabbits,  cottontail 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  25 
Nov.  2 - Nov.  30 

4 

8 

Ring-necked  pheasant,  males  only^ 

Dec.  26  - Feb.  8 
Nov.  2 - Nov.  30 

2 

4 

(except  in  designated  area)^ 
Either-sex  in  designated  area 
Males  only  in  that  portion  of  Mercet 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  25 
Nov.  2 — Nov.  30 

2 

4 

County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80 
Bobwhite  quail  (in  54  counties)"' 

Nov.  2 - Nov.  30 

4 

8 

Woodchucks  (no  Sunday  hunting) 

No  closed  season® 

Unlimited 

Ctows  (Ftidays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

July  5 - Dec.  1 

Uni 

imited 

Snowshoe  hares  (varying  hares) 

Dec.  27  - Match  30 
Dec.  26  - Jan.l 

2 

4 
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1996  PENNSYLVANIA 
TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


BIG  GAME 


Fall  Turkey 

(Management  Area  lA-lB,  shotgun/how  only) 
(Management  Area  2,3,4,5,6,7A  & 8) 
(Management  Area  7B) 

(Management  Area  9A) 

(Management  Area  9B,  shotgun/how  only) 
Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds,  statewide) 


Nov.  2 - Nov.  9 
Nov.  2 - Nov.  16 
Nov.  2 - Nov.  9 
Closed  to  tall  hunting 
Nov.  4-8 
May  3 - May  3 1 


Bear 


Nov.  25-27 


Deer* 

Archery 

Buck 

Antlerless 

Late  Archery/Flintlock 

Antlerless  — Special  Regulations  Areas^ 

Antlerless  — Deer  Damage  Areas 


Oct.  5 -Nov.  16 
Dec.  2 -Dec.  14 
Dec.  16  - Dec.  18 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  1 1 
Dec.  2 - Dec.  21 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  1 1 
Dec.  2 - Dec.  14 


1 


1 

1 


FURBEARERS  — HUNTING 


1 


1 

1 


Racccion  and  Fox 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel 


Oct.  9 - Feb.  16“  Unlimited 

No  closed  season**  Unlimited 


FURBEARERS  — TRAPPING 


Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 


Raccoon,  Fox,  Opttssum,  Skunk, 
Weasel,  Coyote 

Oct.  9 - Feb.  16 

Unlimited 

Mink  and  Muskrat 

Nov.  28  - Jan.  12 

Unlimited 

Beaver 

Dec.  14- Jan.  26 

Zones  1,  2 & 3 

10  20 

(except  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne 

counties) 

Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties 

10  40 

Zones  4 & 5 

10  10 

Zone  6 

6 6 
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NO  CLOSED  SEASON  — European  starlings  and  English  sparrows 
NO  OPEN  SEASON  — All  other  wildlife  species 

Special  Regulations 

'Grouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  SGL  176,  Centre  County. 
“'Pheasant  hunting  prohibited  on  areas  designated  Pheasant  Restoration  Area. 

^Designated  area  for  male  and  female  pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate 
80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  1-80  to  Route  118,  north  of  Routes  118  and 
415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from  Route  1 18  to  h 
80,  and  north  of  1-80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line.  No  pheasant  hunting  in 
Mercer  County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80. 

''Bohwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Nov.  2 - Nov.  30  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Fancaster,  Feba- 
non,  Petty,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

^Special  Regulations  Areas  — All  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgoiri' 
ery  and  Philadelphia  counties. 

♦ Fawful  for  deer:  Muzzleloading  long  guns;  bow  and  arrows;  manual  or  autoloading 
shotguns,  20'gauge  ot  larger,  slugs  or  buckshot  only  — except  buckshot  may  not 
he  used  in  Allegheny  County.  Buckshot  is  required  in  Ridley  Creek  and  Tyler 
state  parks. 

♦ Fawful  for  small  game,  huntahle  furbearers  and  crows:  Manually  operated  or  auto- 
loading  shotguns  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity;  shot  no  larger  than  No.  4 lead 
and  hismuth-tin  or  No.  2 steel;  and  how  and  arrow. 

♦ Fawful  for  waterfowl:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  no  larger  than 

lO'gauge,  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity  in  chamber  and  magazine  combined; 
only  nontoxic  shot  no  larger  than  T (.20  inches);  bow  and  arrow. 

♦ Fawful  while  trapping:  manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  or  handguns. 
(Persons  under  12  must  be  accompanied  by  adult.) 

^Statewide,  hunters  may  take  one  antlered  deer  and,  with  valid  antlerless  license  and 
bonus  tags,  up  to  three  antlerless  deer.  In  Special  Regulations  counties,  hunters  may 
take  one  antleted  deer  and,  with  valid  antlerless  license  and  bonus  tags,  an  unlimited 
number  of  antlerless  deer.  During  archery,  antlered,  antlerless  and  muzzleloader  seasons, 
hunters  may  take  only  one  deer  per  day,  regardless  of  the  number  of  valid  tags  they 
possess.  In  Special  Regulations  counties,  the  Fetterkenny  Army  Depot,  and  Deer  Dam- 
age Areas,  hunters  may  take  one  deer  for  each  valid  tag  they  possess. 

**During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  Dec.  2 - Dec.  14  and  Dec.  16 
- 18,  respectively,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other  wild 
bird  or  animal  (except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused  deer  tag)  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Migratoty  waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated  hunting 
grounds  are  excepted.  Hunting  for  species  other  than  turkeys  is  prohibited  before  noon 
during  spring  gobbler  season.  With  the  exception  of  foxes  and  coyotes,  furbeaters  may 
not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 
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1996  Antlerless  Deer  License  Allocations 


County 

Licenses 

Adams 

12,900 

Armstrong 

13,500 

Beaver 

13,900 

Bedford 

16,300 

Berks 

18,000 

Blair 

13,500 

Bradford 

17,950 

Butler 

15,100 

Cambria 

12,350 

Cameron 

2,100 

Carbon 

8,800 

Centre 

15,150 

Clarion 

10,900 

Clearfield 

21,500 

Clinton 

5,000 

Columbia 

12,300 

Crawford 

16,400 

Cumberland 

10,500 

Dauphin 

7,500 

Elk 

14,500 

Erie 

14,250 

County 

Licenses 

Fayette 

1 1,500 

Forest 

11,800 

Franklin 

12,050 

Fulton 

7,800 

Greene 

17,050 

Huntingdon 

16,650 

Indiana 

14,100 

Jefferson 

15,000 

Juniata 

7,100 

Lackawanna 

7,200 

Lancaster 

7,900 

Lawrence 

3,100 

Lebanon 

4,400 

Lehigh 

5,750 

Luzerne 

12,650 

Lycoming 

17,800 

McKean 

1 3,400 

Mercer 

8,650 

Mifflin 

6,600 

Monroe 

11,000 

Montour 

1,650 

County 

Licenses 

Northampton 

5,700 

Northumberland 

6,050 

Perry 

12,900 

Pike 

8,150 

Potter 

13,700 

Schuylkill 

1 3,100 

Snyder 

3,700 

Somerset 

13,650 

Sullivan 

7,450 

Susquehanna 

10,000 

Tioga 

20,100 

Union 

3,850 

Venango 

13,850 

Warren 

20,300 

Washington 

22,450 

Wayne 

9,800 

Westmoreland 

19,750 

Wyoming 

8,300 

York 

26,000 

TOTAL 

724,350 

NOTE:  In  Special  Regulations  Areas  (Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery and  Philadelphia  counties)  allocations  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  are  unlim- 
ited. 

First  Days  for  Antlerless  Application  (By  Mail  Only) 

Antlerless  License  (residents)  August  5 

Antlerless  License  (residents  and  nonresidents)  August  19 

1st  Bonus  License  (muzzleloader  license  holders  only)  August  22 

1st  Bonus  License  (all  others)  August  26 

Hunters  may  submit  only  one  bonus  application  prior  to  September  9. 


Commission  moves  to  help  physically- 

challenged  sportsmen 


THE  COMMISSION  gave  prelimi- 
nary approval  to  open  designated 
game  lands  14  days  before  the  archery 
deer  season  begins  so  hunters  possess- 
ing a disabled  persons  permit  entitling 
them  to  use  their  vehicle  as  a blind 
may  do  some  preseason  scouting. 

The  agency  also  gave  preliminary 


approval  to  allow,  in  addition  to  an  ac- 
companying adult,  children  holding 
valid  junior  hunting  or  furtaking  li- 
censes to  accompany  their  disabled 
parent  on  state  game  land  roads  open 
to  physically-challenged  persons  per- 
mitted to  use  their  vehicle  as  a hlind 
while  hunting. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Commission  acts  to  halt  game  lands 
damage 


|oe  Kosack 


LAND  MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISOR  Bruce  Metz  posts 
sign  prohibiting  mountain  bike  riding  and  horseback 
riding  on  much  of  SGL  145  in  Lebanon  County  to  curb 
wildlife  habitat  damage. 


ESCALATING 
DAMAGE  to  wild- 
life habitat,  the  result 
of  unregulated  over- 
use hy  recreational 
hikers  and  horseback 
riders,  has  forced  the 
Commission  to  limit 
access  to  foot-travel 
only  on  much  of  SGL 
145  in  Lebanon 
County. 

Mountain  hikes 
and  horses  may  con- 
tinue to  use  the  Gen- 
eral Biddle  Road,  part 
of  the  Horseshoe 
Trail,  which  runs  east 
to  west  through  the  2,792-acre  game 
lands  tract. 

Documented  damage  to  delicate 
forest  soil  structures  and  spring  seeps 
has  resulted  in  erosion  and  stream  silt- 
ation  in  the  area.  “Damages  have  be- 
come severe  enough  that  we  felt  we 
had  to  take  some  action,”  said  Greg 
Grabowicz,  director  of  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. “It  is  our  mandate  to  protect 
and  manage  wildlife  habitat  on  game 
lands.” 

The  Game  Commission’s  1.4  mil- 
lion acres  of  state  game  lands  have  his- 
torically been  open  to  public  usage. 
While  game  lands  are  purchased  and 
maintained  by  funds  derived  primarily 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  ev- 
erybody has  been  free  to  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits they  provide.  Birdwatching,  hik- 
ing and  nature  photography  are  just  a 
tew  examples  of  no-cost  recreational 
activities  available  on  game  lands. 

Restrictions  put  in  place  on  SGL 
145  will  not  alter  this  traditional  rec- 
reational use  concept.  The  tract,  lo- 


cated near  Mount  Gretna  and 
Colebrook  just  north  of  the  Lebanon- 
Lancaster  county  line,  remains  open 
to  use  hy  anyone  traveling  on  foot. 

While  this  regulatory  action  spe- 
cifically bans  travel  by  mechanical  or 
motorized  conveyance  or  the  riding  of 
animals,  it  is  not  entirely  unprec- 
edented. Long  standing  regulations 
have  limited  activities  on  game  lands 
throughout  the  state  in  an  effort  to 
protect  wildlife  and  habitat.  These 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to  travel 
hy  motorized  vehicles;  camping;  re- 
moval or  damage  of  any  vegetation; 
and  acts  which  in  any  manner  injure, 
destroy  or  cause  damage  to  property. 

While  similar  problems  have  been 
documented  on  other  state  game 
lands,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  to  impose  restrictive  use 
regulations  across  the  board.  “The 
agency  will  look  at  impacts  on  game 
lands  on  a case-by-case  basis,”  ex- 
plained Grabowicz.  “If  problems  con- 
tinue to  escalate,  we  can  and  will  take 
appropriate  action.” 
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Early  resident  Canada  goose  season 


AT  ITS  JUNE  meeting  the  Commis- 
sion established  a statewide  early  resi- 
dent Canada  goose  season.  The  sea- 
son will  run  from  September  2 to  25 
in  every  county  hut  Crawford,  where 
the  season  is  September  2 to  14-  The 
daily  bag  limit  is  three  birds. 

The  Commissioners  also  voted  to 
empower  the  agency’s  executive  direc- 
tor to  authorize  early  resident  goose 
hunting  at  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  wildlife  management  ar- 
eas in  years  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment closes  the  regular  fall  Canada 
goose  season. 

Don’t  forget,  all  licensed  hunters 
ages  12  and  up  must  have  a Migratory 
Game  Bird  License  to  hunt  not  just 
ducks  and  geese,  but  also  doves,  wood- 
cock, brant,  coots,  gallinules. 


moorhens,  rails  and  snipe.  This  license 
may  he  obtained  from  any  license  is- 
suing agent  tor  75  cents,  the  standard 
license  agent’s  issuing  fee. 

The  harvest  survey  card  that  ac- 
companies each  license  must  he  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  issuing 
agent  before  the  Migratory  Game  Bird 
License  is  issued.  This  license  replaces 
the  early  and  late  season  resident 
Canada  goose  permits  issued  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  recent  years. 

Part  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Harvest 
Information  Program  (HIP),  the  new 
license  will  result  in  more  reliable  and 
accurate  harvest  estimates  of  migra- 
tory birds  taken  in  the  United  States, 
which  will,  in  turn,  lead  to  better  man- 
agement at  state,  flyway  and  national 
levels. 


LIFTH  GRADE  students  from  Everett 
Area  Elementary  School  in  Bedford 
County  show  off  the  bluebird  houses 
they  constructed  as  a class  project. 
Teacher  Mike  Jackson  says  that  he  had 
each  student  choose  a partner  so  they 
could  take  turns  holding  the  pieces 
while  the  other  person  used  the  ham- 
mer. “Surprisingly  enough,  there  were 
only  a couple  of  sore  fingers,”  he  said. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  w’ildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Nontoxic  shot  required  for  upland 
game  hunting  on  Northeast  national 
wildlife  refuges 


THE  U.S.  FISH  & WILDLIFE  SER- 
VICE is  eliminating  lead  shot  used  in 
upland  small  game  hunting  on  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  in  the  North- 
east Region  for  the  1996-97  hunting 
season.  Voluntary  use  of  nontoxic  shot 
was  requested  of  hunters  during  the 
1995-96  season  on  51  refuges. 

State  agencies  have  been  strong 
partners  with  the  USFWS  in  past  ef- 
forts to  implement  nontoxic  shot  re- 
quirements for  waterfowl  hunting  and 
have  supported  public  education  ef- 
forts. The  USFWS  is  committed  to 
continuing  that  partnership  in  educat- 
ing hunters  about  nontoxic  shot  avail- 


ability and  characteristics,  as  well  as 
the  dangers  to  wildlife  caused  by  spent 
lead  shot. 

Nontoxic  shot  is  required  at  Erie 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  during  the 
1996-97  hunting  season  while  hunt- 
ing for  American  woodcock,  Ameri- 
can coots,  American  crows,  common 
snipe,  cottontail  rabbits,  gray  squirrels, 
mourning  doves,  quail,  rails,  ring- 
necked pheasants  and  ruffed  grouse. 

Details  concerning  implementa- 
tion of  nontoxic  shot  regulations  at 
Erie  National  Wildlife  Refuge  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Refuge  Man- 
ager at  814-789-3585. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs 
is  again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

Programs  are  free  at  both  locations 
and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Middle 
Creek  visitors  center 
and  2 p.m.,  unless 
otherwise  noted,  at 
the  Pymatuning  visi- 
tors center. 

At  Middle  Creek,  the  Wildlife  Art 
Show  will  run  August  2-4.  Friday, 
August  2,  12-8  p.m.;  Saturday,  August 
3,  9 a.m.-6  p.m.;  Sunday,  August  4,  9 
a. m. -5p.m. 

On  August  7-8,  beagle  trainer  and 
judge,  Dom  Falini  conducts  his 
“Beagles  and  Bunnies”  program. 

On  August  21-22,  retired  PGC  bi- 
ologist Lincoln  Lang  lectures  on 
grouse  and  woodcock. 


The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville  in 
Lancaster  County. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  August  4, PGC 
Video  Production  Specialist,  Hal 
Korber  narrates  behind 
the  scenes  of 
making  wildlife 
videos.  Hal  is  well 
known  for  the  award  winning  videos, 
“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black 
Bears”  and  “Pennsylvania  Whitetails; 
Living  with  Change,”  the  new  white- 
tailed deer  video. 

This  program  will  also  be  con- 
ducted on  August  3 at  the  Siegel 
Marsh  visitors  center  at  2 p.m. 

The  Siegel  Marsh  visitor’s  center  is 
near  Erie  on  Barton  Road  between 
Lake  Pleasant  Road  and  Route  8. 

The  Pymatuning  visitors  center  is 
near  Linesville,  Crawford  County. 
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WCO  John  Wasserman  receives  Citizen  of  the 

Year  Award 


CLINTON  COUNTY  WCO  John 
Wasserman  recently  received  the  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Renovo  Rotary  Club  for  his  ehorts  in 
raising  funds  to  complete  the  Western 
Clinton  County  Youth  and  Civic  Cen- 
ter recreational  facility. 

Wasserman,  who  has  served  on  the 
Western  Clinton  County  Recreation 
Authority  board  of  directors  for  the 
last  seven  years,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  grants  and  loans  to  finish  the 
construction  project  that  will  benefit 
area  youngsters  and  other  citizens  for 
years  to  come. 

With  debts  of  $ 1 20,000,  it  appeared 
the  Youth  and  Civic  Center  would 
never  be  completed.  But  John  worked 
out  a plan  with  the  county  prison  to 
get  prisoners  to  finish  the  construction 
at  no  additional  labor  costs,  and  then 


jack  O'Toole 


BRIAN  NEIMAN,  left,  presents  WCO 
John  Wasserman  with  the  Renovo 
Rotary  Club  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award. 

obtained  grants  and  interest  free  loans 
totalling  nearly  $200,00.  Thanks  to  his 
efforts,  the  facility  was  opened  last 
February,  and  by  March  all  outstand- 
ing debts  had  been  paid. 


Outstanding  employees  honored 


THE  COMMISSION 
recognized  six  employees 
for  their  achievements 
and  contributions  to  the 
agency  and  the  common- 
wealth’s  hunters  and 
wildlife  enthusiasts. 

Chosen  from  the 
agency’s  more  than  700 
full-time  employees  for 
outstanding  employee 
recognition  were:  Bureau 
of  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Director  Lantz  Hoffman,  Har- 
risburg; Dispatcher  Linda  L.  Fausey, 
Northcentral  Region  Office,  Antes 
Fort;  Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Worker  Stephen  T.  Kirsch,  Southwest 
Region,  Bamesboro;  Information  Spe- 
cialist Joe  Kosack,  Bureau  of  Informa- 
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Bob  D'Angelo 


tion  and  Education,  Pine  Grove; 
Huntingdon  County  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Officer  Richard  R.  Palmer, 
Saltillo;  and  Personnel  Assistant  2 
Sandra  M.  Peffer,  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration Services,  Lirtlestown. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  ideal  hunting  companion  would  be 
blessed  with  many  outstanding  characteristics. 
Is  finding  one  as  elusive  as  the  Holy  Grail?  In 
search  of  the  ..  . 


Perfect  Hunting 
Buddy 


I NEED  tostart  with  an  apology.  I wouldn’t 
want  any  ot  my  current  hunting  com- 
panions  to  think  I’m  not  pleased  with  them. 
So  I’m  sorry  if  you  take  offense,  hut  1 must 
be  truthful.  You’re  tine  to  go  hunting  with, 
we  have  a good  time,  but  you’re  not  the 
perfect  hunting  buddy. 

So  what  does  the  perfect  hunting  buddy 
got  that  you  haven’t?  Well,  now  that  you 
asked  . . . 

First,  the  perfect  hunting  buddy  would 
he  “independently  wealthy.”  That  is,  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  work  for  a living,  whether 
he  was  horn  rich,  hit  the  lottery  or  inher- 
ited  the  loot.  I’d  even  accept  someone  who 
had  worked  but  had  money-managed  him- 
self into  an  early,  comfortable  retirement 
before  we  met. 

It’s  not  that  1 want  to  sponge  off  my 
perfect  hunting  buddy,  although  1 do  ex- 
pect him  to  buy  when  it’s  his  turn.  Not 
having  to  go  to  work,  put  in  9 to  5 at  the 
office,  or  second  shift  at  the  factory,  means 
my  hunting  companion  is  available  any 
time  1 am.  I’ve  got  an  afternoon  off  and  can 
go  out  for  doves?  So  can  he.  I’m  taking  a 
vacation  week  to  go  to  the  mountains  for 
how  season?  He  can  make  the  trip.  We’ve 


got  a turkey  flock  still  busted  at  quitting 
time?  He  can  he  there  the  next  morning, 
whatever  morning  it  is.  My  perfect  com- 
panion must  have  his  time  as  his  own  . . . 
because  1 don’t. 

The  perfect  hunting  buddy  would  also 
he  my  size.  When  I’ve  forgotten  that  extra 
shirt  or  need  a warmer  coat,  1 could  borrow 
one.  Same  size  would,  ideally,  extend  to 
hoots  and  hats,  so  when  mine  soak  through, 
1 can  wear  my  friend’s.  For  that  to  work,  of 
course,  the  perfect  pal  would  have  to  be  a 
habitual  over-packer,  who  lets  his  scout 
teaching  of  “Be  Prepared”  run  amok.  He’ll 
always  have  a “carry-on”  bag  with  him  with 
the  additional  clothes  I’ll  need,  plus  that 
oh-so-necessary  spare  rain  suit. 

Being  my  size,  and  if  you  remember,  well 
financed,  will  also  mean  my  perfect  hunt- 
ing buddy  will  be  handing  down  his  “old” 
hunting  clothes  tome.  He’ll  shop,  ofcourse, 
only  at  Woolrich,  Pendleton,  L.L.  Bean 
and  Filson,  and  tire  of  last  year’s  purchases 
in  one  year’s  time.  Naturally,  we’ll  both 
share  the  same  tastes. 

My  ideal  hunting  companion  will  also 
like  to  drive.  Although  I’ll  offer  to  take  my 
turn,  he’d  insist.  He’d  own  a roomy  4- 
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wheel  drive,  with  comfortable,  tilt-hack 
seats,  so  I could  get  that  extra  hour  of  sleep 
on  the  way  to  our  hunting  spot.  He  can  play 
the  radio  on  the  drive,  but  he  would  have 
to  be  a fan  of  classical  music,  Brahms  per- 
haps,  and  won’t  disturb  my  slumber.  Why 
did  1 specify  4'wheehdrive?  So  there’d  be 
no  more  stuck  in  the  snow  at  starting  time. 
To  he  considerate.  I’d  offer  to  buy  a tank  of 
gas  now  and  then,  but  being  perfect,  he’d 
refuse.  He  just  appreciates  my  going  with 
him,  he  says. 

The  perfect  hunting  buddy  wouldn’t 
snore.  This  is  a difficult  order  to  fill,  a 
requirement  that  — again  I’m  sorry  — 
most  of  my  current  hunting  companions 
would  fail.  Right  now,  there’s  no  refuge  in 
any  room  in  the  camp  when  the  hunting 
group  gets  together.  The  perfect  hunting 
buddy  would  also  be  the  one  who  likes 
getting  up  first,  so  I could  wake  to  the 
aroma  of  coffee  and  the  soothing  sound  of 
a perking  pot.  And  why  not  he  greedy?  He 
not  only  likes  to  cook  and  hake,  so  camp 
breakfast  has  eggs  and  ham  and  homemade 
biscuits,  but  he  says,  “I’ll  do  the  dishes.” 

The  perfect  hunting  pal,  he’s  rich,  re- 
member, would  have  several  camps 
throughout  the  state.  We  could  run  up  to 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  when  we 
wanted  to,  or  hunt  around  the  Laurel  Moun- 


tains. If  it  was  the  ridges  and  wide  valleys  of 
the  southcentral  that  attracted  us  — there’s 
a good  acorn  crop  this  year  and  we  hear  the 
squirrels  and  bucks  are  fat  — we’d  go  to  his 
cottage  near  Raystown  Lake.  The  Endless 
Mountains,  the  Poconos?  It’d  just  mean 
picking  the  right  door  key  off  the  hook  and 
away  we’d  go.  As  a substitute.  I’d  settle  for 
a plush,  self-contained  camper  so  we  could 
hunt  wherever  we  wanted,  go  where  the 
sport  and  the  scenery  was  best. 

The  perfect  hunting  companion 
wouldn’t  wait  for  me  to  suggest  a trip  to  my 
hunting  spots.  He’d  he  calling  me,  inviting 
me  to  go  to  his  best,  his  gamiest,  locations. 
He’d  know  where  the  grouse  were  thick, 
where  the  longheards  strutted,  where  the 
ducks  were  landing,  where  the  deer  were 
coming  to  the  apple  trees.  It  wouldn’t  he 
that  he  had  his  own  private  ground,  hut 
that  he’d  have  the  time  to  scout,  being 
well-to-do  and  not  working,  and  would 
know  where  we  should  go  when  my  next 
day  off  rolled  around. 

The  ideal  hunting  buddy  would  he  multi- 
talented. He’d  talk  the  turkey  talk  so  that 
“Big  Daddy”  gobbler  would  leave  “Mama” 
for  him.  He’d  be  able  to  call  ducks  from 
above  the  clouds  and  spot  the  eye-blink  of 
a black  squirrel.  He’d  enjoy  calling  for 
other  hunters,  just  for  the  tun  of  it,  and 
most  especially,  for  me.  While  I sat  in 
hiding,  clenching  my  how,  he’d  clash 
antlers  and  tickle  tines,  and  blow  the 
grunt  call  so  well  the  bucks  would 
run  to  me  . . . and  stop. 

He’d  also  enjoy  being  a deer  driver. 
“It’s  my  turn  to  be  driver,”  I’d  offer. 

“No  way,”  he’d  say.  “You’re  the 
stander  again.  I’ll  go  around  the  hill- 
side and  push  the  thicket  out  to  you.” 
He  would  be  in  top  physical  shape,  so 
he  can  make  drive  after  drive,  cover 
lots  of  ground,  and  he  able  to  laugh 
off  the  thorn-snags. 

THE  PERFECT  hunting  buddy  would 
have  talent.  He'd  be  able  to  see  the 
blink  of  a black  squirrel's  eye. 


Bob  Steiner 
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The  perfect  hunting  buddy,  and  this 
certainly  is  pushing  perfection  to  the  limit, 
would  like  to  field-dress  game.  When  I’ve 
got  my  tag  filled  out  and  am  reaching  for 
my  knife,  wondering  if  I’m  really  to  do  this, 
he’d  show  up.  Remember,  he’s  just  come 
through  on  a drive.  “Here,  let  me  do  that,” 
he’d  say.  I try  to  hand  him  my  knife.  “No, 
I’ll  use  mine,”  he  says.  Good,  I won’t  have 
to  clean  and  resharpen  mine.  Need  help 
dragging?  “I’ll  drag  it  out,”  he  offers.  “But 
would  you  mind  moving  the  car  to  the 
closer  game  land  parking  lot?”  Would  I 
mind? 

Why  not  throw  in  the  perfect  hunting 
pal  being  a superb  butcher  and  sausage 
maker?  And  a taxidermist?  And  a gun- 
smith? And  a paramedic  — if  not  a doctor 
— in  case  I get  hurt  out  there.  He’d  have  a 
professional  biologist’s  knowledge  of  wild- 
life, not  just  game  animals,  hut  all  the  rest 
that  make  a day  afield  interesting  and 
memorable. 

Why  not  add  being  a wild  plant  and  tree 
expert?  And  a geology  huff?  And  well- 
versed  in  Indian  and  early  Pennsylvania 
history  and  lore?  That  would  guarantee 


IS  the  perfect  hunting  buddy 
out  there?  The  Way  brothers 
think  so.  L to  R,  Bond,  85, 
Nelson,  87,  and  Warren,  80  — 
at  the  time  of  this  photo  — 
have  been  hunting  together 
since  1945. 

there’d  be  more  to  the  day  than 
just  hunting. 

The  perfect  hunting  pal 
would  also  he  knowledgeable 
in  the  Game  Law,  and  an  ethi- 
cal sportsman  through  and 
through.  His  hunting  etiquette 
would  he  superb,  his  gun  han- 
dling fit  to  he  showcased.  He’d 
he  a classic  in  the  field,  espe- 
cially with  his  top-notch  set- 
ters, a joy  to  watch  even  when 
the  game’s  not  showing. 

One  more  thing,  the  per- 
fect hunting  buddy  must  he 
modest.  I’d  admire  the  14-point  he  shot 
with  a handcrafted  arrow  with  his  long 
how,  and  he’d  turn  the  praise  quickly  to  me. 
“Tell  me  again  about  that  spike  you  got,” 
he’d  say,  and  he’d  listen  attentively  to  my 
45th  retelling  of  the  shot.  When  he  made 
the  400-yard  neck  shot,  he’d  shrug  and  say, 
“Well,  this  gun  always  was  a honey  of  a 
shooter.  I just  happened  to  he  the  one 
behind  the  trigger.” 

He’d  also  have  to  he  forgiving.  If  1 missed, 
after  he  drove  out  a half  mile  of  laurel  patch 
and  put  a wall-hanger  past  me,  he’d  he  up- 
heat.  “That  was  a tough  shot.  I couldn’t 
have  done  it.  What  do  you  say  1 try  to  push 
him  hack  to  you?”  When  I would  be  dis- 
couraged, he’d  OLit-Pollyanna  Pollyanna  in 
positive  thinking.  “A  Better  Tomorrow” 
would  he  his  motto,  that’s  when  the  big 
gobbler  will  come  close  enough  for  a shot. 
My  perfect  partner  knows  it,  and  he  makes 
me  know  it,  too. 

The  perfect  hunting  buddy  . . . is  that 
person  out  there?  A paradigm  of  ability,  an 
epitome  of  attitude?  There’s  only  one  ques- 
tion I haven’t  answered.  Why  would  he 
want  to  hunt  with  me?  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


Psst  — wanna  buy  a fox? 

Not  for  Sale 


IT’S  AGAINST  the  law  to  sneak  into  a 
farmer’s  field,  say,  in  the  middle  ot  the 
night,  dig  up  a fox  den,  kill  the  vixen  and 
steal  the  kits  to  sell  on  the  black  market. 
You  probably  knew  that,  but  you’d  prob- 
ably  he  surprised  at  how  many  claim  they 
didn’t.  Actually,  it’s  against  quite  a few 
different  laws:  taking  furbearers  without  a 
furtaking  license;  destruction  of  an  animal’s 
den;  possession  ot  live  wildlife;  taking  fur- 
hearers  in  a closed  season;  harassing  wild- 
life; and  damage  to  property  on  lands  open 
to  hunting. 

The  illegal  buying  and  selling  of  wildlife 
is  one  of  the  biggest  threats  to  the  resource. 
Internationally,  in  terms  of  illegal  com- 
merce, it’s  second  only  to  narcotics.  Like 
the  narcotics  trade,  the  risks  are  low  and 
the  payoffs  high.  The  fine  for  illegally  sell- 
ing or  possessing  a fox  is  $100.  The  going 
price  for  a fox  kit  on  the  black  market  could 
also  he  about  $100. 

Exotic  pet  dealers  and  among  those  who 
release  foxes  where  they  want  to  hunt  cre- 
ate a demand,  and  where  there’s  a demand 
there’s  usually  a supplier,  as  we  found  out 
one  spring  night  when  the  phone  rang  at 
the  Southeast  Region  Office. 

Around  9 o’clock  the  caller,  Mr.  Fiasco, 
saw  people  digging  into  an  earthen  bank 
near  his  house.  Fiasco  called  the  land- 
owner,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  the  two  of 
them  then  went  out  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  They  found  two  men  digging  a deep 
hole.  They  had  a cage  and  digging  tools. 
One  of  the  men,  Sluggo,  casually  told  the 


farmer  his  name  and  said  that  he  was  dig- 
ging up  fox  kits  to  sell  to  a local  hunting 
club.  After  all,  he  said,  he  and  his  father 
had  been  doing  it  for  years.  Mr.  McDonald 
told  Sluggo  and  his  buddy  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  illegal,  and  to  get  off  his 
property.  Sluggo  offered  to  pay  the  farmer 
for  the  foxes,  but  he  wouldn’t  go  along.  The 
two  men  then  packed  up  their  tools  and 
left. 

A couple  hours  later,  the  two  men  came 
back,  driven  by  a woman.  Null,  with  a 
month-old  baby  on  the  front  seat  of  the  car. 
We  learned  later  that  Null  was  the  girl- 
friend of  Voyd,  Sluggo’s  poaching  buddy. 
Sluggo  and  Voyd  unloaded  their  tools  and 
went  back  to  where  they  had  been  digging. 
Fiasco  saw  them  return,  watched  them  dig 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  finally  called 
the  Game  Commission.  The  dispatcher 
radioed  Deputies  Mark  Wahn  and  Dan 
Yost,  and  told  Fiasco  not  to  confront  the 
poachers,  that  officers  were  on  the  way.  We 
learned  later,  however,  that  immediately 
after  calling  us.  Fiasco  walked  out  to  the  car 
and  asked  Null  what  they  were  doing.  She 
replied  with  the  favorite  response  of  the 
guilty:  “Nothing.”  Fiasco  then  walked  over 
to  the  hole  and  discovered  Sluggo  and 
Voyd  hiding  in  the  honeysuckle.  Fiasco 
told  them  that  they  had  better  hit  the  road, 
that  the  Game  Commission  had  been  ncv 
tified  and  officers  were  coming. 

Sluggo,  Null  and  Voyd  dropped  their 
shovels,  packed  up  their  gear,  and  drove 
away.  Fiasco  went  to  bed.  About  ten  min- 
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utes  later,  Mark  and  Dan  arrived.  They  had 
no  way  of  knowing  Fiasco  had  just  tipped 
off  the  poachers.  As  it  turned  out,  Fiasco, 
Sluggo,  Null  and  Voyd  all  got  a good  night’s 
sleep  that  night  while  Deputies  Wahn  and 
Yost  watched  the  empty  field  until  7 o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  talk  to  Fiasco 
and  Mr.  McDonald. 

We  didn’t  realize  at  the 
time  that  Fiasco  had 
tipped  off  the  thieves. 

Fiasco  and  McDonald 
gave  us  descriptions  of 
the  poachers  and  their 
vehicle.  Fiasco  didn’t 
writedown  the  license 
plate  number,  hut  he 
remembered  some  of 
the  letters  and  num- 
hers.  He  also  told  us 
that  Sluggo  men- 
tioned that  he  lived  a few  miles  up  the  road 
from  the  farm.  He  then  mentioned  that  he 
had  told  Sluggo  and  Voyd  that  the  PGC 
was  on  the  way  and  they  had  better  leave. 

It  was  a struggle  to  maintain  my  dispas- 
sionate composure;  Fiasco  was  valuable  to 
us  as  awitness,  hut  his  behavior  certainly 
was  frustrating.  Then  we  took  a look  at  the 
hole.  About  five  feet  deep  and  wide  enough 
for  a man  ttt  stand  in,  it  was  truly  impres- 
sive. It  was  also  apparent  that  the  poachers 
knew  what  they  were  doing:  They  had 
blocked  the  den’s  alternate  exit,  prevent- 
ing the  mother  from  carrying  her  kits  to 
safety.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  foxes. 

From  there  we  took  a ride  to  the  small 
village  where  Sluggo  lived  and  looked  for  a 
car  matching  Fiasco’s  description.  W e didn’t 
find  one  that  morning,  hut  we  did  when  we 
went  back  that  evening.  We  pulled  into 
the  driveway  and  knocked  on  the  door.  A 
woman  answered  the  door.  While  explain- 
ing who  we  were,  I knew  we  were  looking  at 
Null.  She  invited  us  in,  and  I noticed  who 
I was  certain  to  be  Voyd  sitting  at  the 
kitchen  table,  holding  a baby. 

I asked  Voyd  if  they  were  at  McDonald’s 


farm  the  night  before.  Null  answered  by 
saying  that  they  were  there,  around  mid- 
night. I asked  Voyd  what  they  were  doing, 
parked  on  the  side  of  the  road  in  the  middle 
of  no  where.  Null  said  they  had  gone  for  a 
ride  and  gotten  aflat  tire.  I then  asked  Null 
if  she  often  took  her  bahy  for  midnight 
rides.  She  shrugged  as  though  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  1 asked  if 
anyone  else  was  with 
them  and  she  said  no, 
hut  that  “some  guy”  had 
come  by  and  asked 
what  they  were  doing. 
By  this  time  1 was  won- 
dering if  Voyd  was  able 
to  talk.  1 asked  them 
about  foxes  and  about 
Sluggo,  but  Null  in- 
sisted that  they  didn’t 
know  what  I was  talk- 
ing about.  Null  did  say  that  Voyd’s  hunting 
license  had  been  revoked,  so  he  wouldn’t 
he  digging  up  foxes,  anyway. 

1 wrote  down  Null’s  story  and  asked  her 
to  read  it  over  and  sign  her  name  to  it, 
which  she  did.  Then  I asked  Voyd  if  that 
was  the  truth.  “Yes,”  he  croaked.  I asked 
him  to  sign  it  as  well.  His  hands  were 
shaking  as  he  scrawled  his  name  under 
Null’s.  We  thanked  them  for  their  coop- 
eration and  left,  not  noticing  any  sign  of 
foxes  or  digging  tools. 

It  was  apparent  that  Null  and  Voyd 
were  lying  and  that  Sluggo  was  the  master- 
mind of  the  operation.  W ith  Fiasco  and  the 
farmet  as  witnesses,  I could  have  cited 
Voyd,  hut  our  case  wouldn’t  have  been 
very  strong.  The  next  step  was  to  find 
Sluggo.  There  were  no  Sluggos  in  the  phone 
hook,  though,  and  no  one  knew  where  he 
lived.  Unable  to  find  him,  our  investiga- 
tion came  to  a dead  end. 

But  then  a little  while  later,  Sluggo’s 
name  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  He  had 
been  arrested  for  crimes  unrelated  to  our 
investigation.  1 went  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, explained  our  investigation,  and 
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obtained  a mugshot  of  Sluggo,  along  with 
his  current  address  and  description.  He  had 
been  released  on  probation. 

1 asked  our  dispatcher  to  run  a check  on 
Sluggo  and  the  computer  printed  out  a 7- 
page  rap  sheet.  Sluggo,  at  one  time  or 
another,  had  committed  almost  every  felony 
imaginable. 

Next  we  went  to  Sluggo’s  house.  Sluggo 
wasn’t  home.  A few  days  later  Sluggo  called 
and  said  he  wanted  to  talk.  He  probably 
realized  that  if  1 spoke  to  his  probation 
officer  he’d  probably  wind  up  hack  in  jail. 
We  set  up  a meeting  at  a local  police 
station.  Fitst,  however,  1 wanted  to  get  the 
truth  out  of  Null  and  Voyd.  1 wanted  to 
interview  them  separately.  1 had  a feeling 
Voyd  would  crack  if  Null  weren’t  there  to 
support  him.  Most  importantly,  1 wanted 
to  find  out  who  was  buying  the  foxes. 

Deputies  Dan  Yost  and  Matt  Teehan 
accompanied  me  to  Null  and  Voyd’s  house. 
Voyd  was  at  work,  but  Null  was  home.  1 
came  right  out  and  told  her  that  1 knew  she 
had  lied  to  us,  and  that  could  be  charged 
with  making  false  sworn  statements  — in 
addition  to  the  fox-related  offenses.  1 also 
explained  that  we  were  going  to  talk  to 
Voyd  at  his  job  that  very  night,  and  that  we 
had  located  Sluggo. 

Null  and  Voyd  each  gave  us  new  state- 
ments. They  blamed  everything  on  Sluggo; 


selling  the  foxes  was  all  his  idea,  they  said. 
Null  told  me  that  Sluggo  had  persuaded 
them  to  lie  it  they  spoke  to  us.  They  claimed 
that  they  didn’t  know  it  was  against  the  law 
to  sell  wild  animals.  Nor  did  they  know  to 
whom  the  foxes  would  he  sold. 

The  next  day  we  met  with  Sluggo.  He 
blamed  everything  on  Null  and  Voyd.  The 
only  difference  was  that  he  just  wanted  the 
foxes  for  pets;  he  wouldn’t  dream  ot  selling 
them,  he  claimed. 

After  weighing  the  statements  trom  Fi- 
asco, the  farmer,  Sluggo,  and  Null  and 
Voyd  we  figured  that  Sluggo  should  be 
prosecuted  as  the  primary  oftender  and 
that  Null  and  Voyd  were  accessories. 
Sluggo’s  lines  came  to  $ 1 ,800.  His  mother, 
an  independently  wealthy  woman,  paid  his 
line  in  cash.  (Soon  after  this  incident, 
Sluggo  was  put  back  in  jail  for  drug  use.) 

Voyd  pleaded  guilty,  paid  $200  and  had 
two  more  years  added  to  his  revocation. 
Null  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  she  didn’t 
show  up  in  court,  so  she  was  tried  and 
convicted  in  absentia.  We  never  lound  out 
who  the  buyer  was.  Nor  did  we  learn  why 
Fiasco  had  derailed  our  investigation  in  the 
first  place.  1 did  learn,  though,  that  Fiasco 
had  been  convicted  of  game  law  violations 
every  year  for  the  previous  five  years.  In  law 
enforcement,  things  don’t  always  have  tidy 
endings. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Many  people  fear  bats  until  they  learn 
how  fascinating  and  valuable  the  animals 
really  are  . . . 


Saving  Bats 


MID-AUGUST.  Another  hot,  humid 
day.  But  we  stood  next  to  the  Canoe 
Creek  Mine,  feeling  the  52-degree  air  pour- 
ing from  the  mine  entrance.  I pulled  on  a 
hard  hat  equipped  with  a head  lamp  and 
gratefully  accepted  a heavy  sweatshirt  from 
a member  of  Bat  Conservation  Interna- 
tional (BCI).  I joined  the  line  waiting  to 
enter  the  mine,  surrounded  by 
bat  lovers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Recently  pic- 
tured in  a Na- 
tional Geo- 
graphic ar-  ' 
tide  by  BCI  - 
founder,  I 
Merlin 
Tuttle,  the  Ca- 
noe Creek  Mine 
is  a hibernaculum 
for  Pennsylvania’s  six 
cave  bat  species  — little  brown,  big  brown, 
eastern  pipistrelle.  Keen’s  or  northern 
myoris,  small-footed,  and  the  federally  en- 
dangered, Indiana. 

In  August  we  did  not  expect  to  see  many 
bats;  most  would  be  in  their  warmer,  sum- 
mer homes.  But  to  visit  the  only  known 
winter  hibernaculum  site  in  Pennsylvania 
for  Indiana  bats  was  privilege  enough. 

The  mine  entrance  w'as  gated  by  the 


Game  Commission  in  1988,  to  protect  the 
mine  (and  the  hats)  from  vandals.  Cal 
Butchkoski,  wildlife  technician  for  the 
Commission  (and  otherwise  known  as  the 
“Bat  Man  of  Pennsylvania”),  opened  it  for 
us.  The  Game  Commission  has  gated  sev- 
eral abandoned  mines  and  caves  since  1 987, 
to  keep  people  out  but  to  allow  bats  access, 

and  then 
monitored 
the  bats 
wintering  in 
them.  Each 
gated  site 
has  shown 
increasing 
numbers  of 
bats  from 
year  to  year. 
Two  mines 
doubled  their  numbers 
two  years  after  they  were 
gated.  The  Canoe  Creek  Mine  went 
from  3,256  little  brown  bats  in  1987  to 
12,839  during  the  February  1995  census. 
That  same  census  counted  353  Indiana 
bats. 

Gating  important  bat  hibernacula  is  one 
of  the  ways  people  are  trying  to  protect  the 
beleaguered,  misunderstood  creatures.  The 
best  way  to  protect  bats,  though,  is  to 
inform  and  teach  people  about  their  useful- 
ness. And  the  people  who  attended  this 
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and  two  other  Bat  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement  Workshops,  hosted  by  BCI,  the 
Game  Commission,  the  Department  ot 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  were  biologists, 
managers,  policy  makers,  educators  and 
interested  individuals  eager  to  learn  more 
about  study  techniques,  bat  identification, 
bat  biology,  habitat  management,  and  prob- 
lem  solving  in  interactions  between  bats 
and  people. 

Field  trips  emphasizing  hands-on  expe- 
rience in  working  with  and  observing  bats 
in  their  chosen  habitats,  such  as  viewing  an 
ideal  winter  hibernaculum,  were  part  of  the 
workshops.  So  we  slipped  and  slid  our  way 
down  the  mine’s  steep  trail  — a slick  of 
mud  and  loose  rocks  — by  the  wavering 
lights  of  our  head  lamps.  After  what  seemed 
like  a long  time,  we  reached  the  bottom. 

As  we  walked  through  a maze  of  corri- 
dors, we  peered  at  several  little  brown  bats 
clinging  to  the  walls,  lit  by  Butchkoski’s 
powerful  flashlight.  The  digital  thermom- 
eter registered  39  degrees,  close  to  ideal  for 
most  bats,  which  like  hibernating  tempera- 
tures between  40  and  50  degrees.  Each 
species  has  its  own  tolerance.  Indiana  hats, 
for  instance,  are  found  at  the  back  of  the 
mine  and  high  up  where  it  is  warmer.  Big 
brown  bats  have  high  cold  tolerance  and 
survive  subfreezing  body  temperatures.  But 
little  brown  hats  need  more  warmth  and, 
therefore,  seek  out  temperatures  between 
45  and  49  degrees. 

Eventually  we  climbed  out  of  the  cold, 
dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  blinking  in  the 
brilliant,  hot  sunshine.  But  that  night, 
workshop  attendees  returned  to  the  cave 
entrance  to  mist-net  and  live-trap  swarm- 
ing bats.  At  first  the  action  was  slow,  but  by 
10  o’clock  hats  were  everywhere.  In  only  a 
few  minutes,  Judy  Harris,  who  works  at  the 
Martin  Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site 
in  New  York,  counted  60  bats  in  her  net. 
She  stood  there  surrounded  by  bats  flying 
around  her,  most  peoples’  idea  of  a night- 
mare, hut  Harris  was  thrilled.  She  knew 
that  bats,  with  their  ability  to  echolocate, 


would  not  hit  her.  She  also  knew  that  bats 
do  not  tangle  themselves  in  people’s  hair 
nor  do  most  of  them  carry  rabies.  The  one 
half  of  one  percent  that  do  are  rarely  ag- 
gressive. 

Swarming  occurs  at  hibernacula  en- 
trances every  August  and  September.  Bat 
droppings  on  the  Canoe  Creek  Mine  gate 
were  a signal  that  swarming  had  begun. 
Why  swarming  occurs  is  still  a bit  of  a 
mystery.  Some  mating  does  take  place  then. 
And  it  seems  as  if  the  bats  are  either  re- 
acquainting themselves  with  their  hiber- 
naculum site,  showing  the  young  the  site, 
or  both.  Whatever  the  reason,  swarming  is 
one  of  nature’s  great  shows. 

So  is  the  emergence  of  bats  from  nursery 
sites  every  late  spring  and  summer  evening. 
In  addition  to  the  Canoe  Creek  Mine, 
Canoe  Creek  State  Park  is  also  home  to  the 
largest  known  hat  nursery  colony  in  the 
state.  The  attic  of  a deserted,  white  clap- 
board church,  which  was  recently  purchased 
by  the  Wild  Resources  Conservation  Eund 
and  given  to  the  park,  contains  10,000 
young  hats  (or  pups)  and  their  mothers 
during  late  spring  and  summer.  When  the 
park  took  over  the  church,  workers  re- 
paired the  19th  century  structure  and  re- 
placed and  shored  up  the  attic  flooring. 
They  also  removed  tons  of  hat  guano,  which 
they  distributed  to  neighboring  gardeners. 

The  neighboring  folks,  by  the  way,  didn’t 
have  to  he  convinced  about  the  benefits  of 
bats.  They  are  the  ones  who  first  told  Park 
Superintendent  Terry  Wentz  about  the 
summer  maternity  colony.  Local  farmers 
appreciate  the  bats’  insect-eating  prowess 
so  much  that  they  do  not  have  to  use 
insecticides.  In  farm  fields,  a 150-member 
big  brown  bat  colony  can  eat  38,000  cu- 
cumber beetles,  16,000june  bugs,  19,000 
stink  bugs  and  50,000  leaf  hoppers  a night! 
And  because  a single  little  brown  bat  eats 
about  600  mosquitoes  every  evening,  ev- 
eryone in  the  area,  including  park  visitors, 
enjoys  the  lack  of  mosquitoes. 

Tosit  in  the  graveyard  outside  the  church 
on  a summer  evening  and  watch  the  bats 
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emerge  is  another  of  nature’s  extravagan- 
zas.  At  first  only  a couple  dozen  hats  fly  out, 
and  they  often  go  hack  in,  as  if  they  are 
making  reconnaissance  flights  before  the 
rest  of  the  colony  stirs.  But  within  minutes, 
between  five  and  10  at  a time  fly  out,  down 
and  around  the  side  of  the  church.  As 
numbers  grow  larger,  the  building  seems  to 
he  seeping  hats.  1 had  watched  the  phe- 
nomenon  five  years  before  and  never  had 
forgotten  it. 

During  the  workshop,  attendees  con- 
gregated before  dawn  to  watch  the  return 
of  the  hats,  an  equally  amazing  sight.  And 
one  sunriy  afternoon  those  of  us  who  were 
not  afraid  of  heights  clambered  up  a wooden 
ladder  to  the  church  at- 
tic, climbed  in  through 
a window,  and  had  a 
view  of  thousands  of 
roosting  bats. 

Later,  Lisa  Williams- 
Whitmer,  a wildlife  ex- 
tension assistant  who 
has  been  studying  hats 
and  hat  house  design  for 
several  years,  explained 
to  us  that  both  big  and 
little  brown  hats  use  old 
buildings  for  maternity 
roosts  because  their  tra- 
ditional roosts  — large 
hollow  trees  — are  scarce.  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  sites  is  critical.  Little  brown 
hats,  which  have  only  one  pup  a year,  like 
hot,  stable  temperatures.  Big  brown  hats, 
which  often  have  two  pups  a year,  prefer 
temperatures  below  95  degrees. 

Most  nursery  colonies  are  small  — 300 
to  800  for  little  browns  and  20  to  300  for  big 
browns.  But  when  such  colonies  form  in 
attics,  they’re  enough  to  panic  or  at  least 
annoy  homeowners.  The  solution  is  a bat 
house.  Instead  of  calling  the  exterminator 
or  trying  to  block  off  bat  entrances  once  the 
mothers  fly  out  at  night  for  food,  folks  with 
hats  in  their  attics  are  urged  to  use  a hat 
house. 

Constructing  and  erecting  a bat  house 


that  entices  bats  to  prefer  it  over  their  attic 
roost  is  not  easy  because  bats  are  extremely 
loyal  to  their  original  roost,  hut  as  Will- 
iams-Whitmer  and  Butchkoski  have 
proved,  it  can  he  done. 

Lots  of  people  in  central  Pennsylvania 
have  hats  in  their  attics,  as  Williams- 
Whitmer  discovered.  In  response  to  a 3- 
sentence  advertisement  in  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  asking  such  people  to  contact  her, 
200  responded.  Experimenting  with  large 
and  small,  horizontal  and  vertical  hat  houses 
in  various  exposures,  she  eventually  dis- 
covered that  large  horizontal  hat  houses 
with  a southwest  exposure  worked  best. 
Such  houses  also  need  high  and  wide  tem- 
perature gradients,  six  to 
seven  hours  of  direct 
sunlight,  and  should  he 
mounted  10  to  15  feet 
high  and  as  close  to  the 
old  roost  site  as  possible. 
That  means  attached  at 
first  to  the  human  resi- 
dence that  harbors  bats. 

As  Williams- 
Whitmer  explained  to 
homeowners,  first  you 
put  up  a bat  house.  Then 
you  hold  a hat  watch, 
stationing  several 
people  outside  to  watch 
how  the  bats  get  in  and  out.  Once  the  bats 
are  gone  for  the  year,  in  early  fall,  seal  up 
the  exits.  The  following  spring,  when  the 
hats  return,  they’ll  use  the  hat  house  in- 
stead. And,  if  all  goes  well,  once  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  hat  house,  homeowners 
can,  if  they  wish,  mount  it  on  a pole  farther 
from  their  house. 

Because  most  homeowners  are  not  in- 
clined to  go  to  all  that  trouble  for  bats,  one 
afternoon  we  were  taken  on  a tour  of  suc- 
cessful hat  houses.  Yard  after  country  yard 
held  hat  hotrses  shimmering  with  tightly- 
packed  hats.  Butchkoski  and  Williams- 
Whitmer  explained  that  although  many 
homeowners  have  a negative  attitude  to- 
ward hats  at  first,  once  the  hat  houses  are 
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For  more  information  about  the  workshops 
and  Bat  Conservation  International,  call 
1800'538'BATS  or  write  to  Bat 
Conservation  International,  P.O.  Box 
162603,  Austin,  Texas  78716.  If  you  send 
a donation,  they  will  send  you  a copy  of 
The  Bat  House  Builder’s  Handbook.  They 
also  have  a catalog  of  bat-related  hooks 
and  other  materials.  BCl  members  receive 
the  quarterly  publication.  Bats,  and 
discounts  on  educational  materials  and 
catalog  items. 

Lisa  Williams- Whitmer  and  Margaret 
Brittingham,  associate  professor  of  wildlife 
resources  of  Penn  State’s  School  of  Forest 
Resources,  have  developed  a video  entitled 
“Bat-free  Belfries:  A Guide  to  Bat-proofing” 
which  is  available  for  $35  from  Ag 
Information  Services,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  119  Ag  Administration 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802  or 
call  814-865-6309.  This  video  is  excellent 
for  folks  interested  in  educating  others 
about  the  role  of  bats  in  northeastern 
ecosystems  and  highlights  the  need  for 
their  protection  and  management.  It  also 
gives  detailed  guidelines  on  moving 
colonies  into  bat  houses.  The  Game 
Commission  also  has  information  on  how 
to  safely  rid  your  home  of  hats. 

To  learn  more  about  bats,  check  your 
local  state  park  programs.  Many  are 
developing  programs  such  as  those  held 
several  times  a summer  at  Canoe  Creek 
State  Park. 


erected  and  occupied,  they  become  posses- 
sive of  the  colonies. 

So  education  is  the  answer  to  creating 
hat  tolerance.  1 was  reminded  of  the  time 
when  1 had  attended  a bat  program  at 
Canoe  Creek  State  Park  several  years  ear- 
lier. Butchkoski  had  stood  up  in  front  of 
125  children  and  their  parents  and  asked, 
“What  comes  into  your  mind  when  1 say 
‘bat’?” 

“Kill,”  two  women  called  from  the  audi- 
ence. But  after  an  hour  of  talking,  present- 
ing slide  shows,  and  giving  the  audience 
hands-on  experience  with  them,  the 
children’s  “ughs”  turned  to  “ahs”  and  1 
overheard  one  woman  say  to  another,  “1 


guess  1 won’t  kill  them  anymore.  I’ll  just 
scream.” 

The  workshop  was  intensive  and  fasci- 
nating, and  the  speakers,  several  from  BCl 
as  well  as  from  the  Game  Commission, 
covered  every  possible  aspect  of  hat  life 
history  and  conservation.  Best  of  all, 
though,  was  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
and  speak  with  Merlin  Tuttle.  A lover  of 
hats  since  boyhood,  Tuttle  has  single- 
handedly  changed  peoples’  attitudes  to- 
wards hats  worldwide. 

I’m  in  love  with  the  whole  world  of 
nature  and  how  it  fits  together,”  he  told  us. 
.And  he  filled  us  with  enticing  tidbits  about 
Pennsylvania’s  bat  species.  For  instance, 
little  brown  hats  have  never  transmitted 
rabies  and  are  probably  the  safest  animals 
to  have  around.  Big  brown  hats  have  some 
system  of  antifreeze  hut  little  browns  don’t, 
so  they  go  into  hibernation  in  September 
and  early  October,  before  the  first  freeze, 
while  some  big  browns  have  been  known  to 
fly  in  a blizzard.  Little  brown  bats  have  the 
longest  known  life  span  of  North  Ameri- 
can bats  — more  than  32  years.  He  also 
spoke  knowingly  of  two  of  our  tree-dwell- 
ing, woodland  species  — red  and  hoary 
bats.  They,  too,  suffer  from  habitat  loss  and 
much  is  known  of  their  life  history. 

But  much  is  not.  Most  of  the  44  hat 
species  in  the  United  States  and  nearly 
1 ,000  species  worldwide  are  still  unstudied. 
Who  knows  what  secrets  they  possess. 

So  Tuttle’s  major  message  to  us  was, 
“Educate  people  to  care  for  and  protect 
bats.”  Because  most  people  still  believe 
that  the  only  good  bat  is  a dead  one,  all  bat 
species  are  in  decline.  Six  United  States 
species  are  endangered  and  18  are  candi- 
date species.  They  are  the  most  endangered 
land  mammals  in  the  country. 

“Bats  just  need  a little  kind  attention,” 
Tuttle  wrote  in  his  National  Geographic 
article.Trainingpeopleat  these  workshops, 
held  annually  in  central  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Arizona,  is  certainly  an  excellent  way  to 
save  these  useful  and  endearing  crea- 
tures. □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Pope  and  Young  Club 


BOWHUNTERS  have  a right  to  be 
proud  of  taking  extraordinary  hig  game 
animals.  And  certainly  by  now,  most  ar- 
chers have  heard  of  the  Pope  and  Young 
Club,  the  keeper  of  records  for  such  tro- 
phies. But  howhunters  may  have  problems 
in  equating  their  trophies  with  those  in  the 
P&Y  hook,  Bou'hun  ting  Big  Ga7ne  Records  of 
North  America,  which  documents  all-time 
record  specimens. 

Questions  arise:  Must  you  be  a member 
of  P&Y  to  enter  a trophy?  Is  there  a cost? 
How  do  you  determine  if  your  trophy  quali- 
fies? Must  your  entry  rank  among  the  top 
specimens  currently  listed?  Are  there  mini- 
mum scores  just  to  be  considered  for  quali- 
fication? Is  keeping  records  the  only  activ- 
ity of  this  club?  What’s  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Young  Club  and  the 


Boone  and  Crockett  Club? 

Pope  and  Young  Club  was  established  as 
a howhunting  activity  under  guidance  of 
National  Field  Archery  Association’s  Hunt- 
ing Activities  Committee  in  1957.  Known 
as  the  Pope  and  Young  North  American 
Big  Game  Competitions,  it  was  patterned 
after  the  world  famous  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  founded  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  P&.Y 
uses,  with  permission,  the  scoring  system 
developed  by  B&C,  the  firearms  counter- 
part of  the  bowhunter  organization. 

The  name  Pope  and  Y oung  was  chosen 
to  honor  Dr.  Saxton  Pope,  author  of  Hunt- 
ing With  the  Bow  and  Arrow,  published  in 
1923,  and  his  frequent  companion,  Arthur 
Young.  Between  them  they  did  much  to 
popularize  how  hunting  in  North  America. 

In  June  1963,  after  three  years  of  delib- 
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erations,,  P&.Y  was  formally  incorporated 
in  the  state  of  Washington  as  a scientific, 
non-profit  organization.  Rules  provide  that 
at  no  time  shall  there  he  more  than  IOC 
regular  members;  vacancies  are  filled  from 
a waiting  list  of  associate  members.  Annual 
membership  fee  for  the  IOC  regulars  is 
$100. 

To  be  considered  for  regular  member' 
ship,  a candidate  must  have  taken  three 
different  species  of  big  game  with  how  and 
arrow,  one  of  which  must  qualify  as  a tro- 
phy under  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  club. 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  a 
person  may  obtain  cme  of  the  coveted  regu- 
lar memberships;  if  a regular  member  dies; 
if  a regular  member  fails  to  pay  the  annual 
dues;  or  if  a regular  member  becomes  a 
senior  member,  creating  a vacancy. 

To  become  a senior  member,  one  must 
first  be  an  associate  member  and  then  a 
regular  member.  Senior  members  are  those 
who  have  taken  five  different  big  game 
species  with  the  bow,  three  of  which  must 
qualify  for  book  minimums.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  associate  or  senior 
members,  but  the  limited  number  of  regu- 
lar memberships  creates  a waiting  list  of 
those  wishing  to  move  up.  Associate  mem- 
bership is  $25  annually. 

To  join  as  an  associate  member  a person 
needs  to  have  taken  at  least  one  mature 
North  American  big  game  animal  with  the 
how  and  arrow  (not  necessarily  of  record 
class  size).  Such  animal  must  have  been 
taken  legally  and  under  the  rules  of  “Fair 
Chase.”  (For  a big  game  animal  to  qualify 
for  entry  into  the  P&.Y  records,  it  also  must 
have  been  taken  legally  and  under  the  rules 
of  Fair  Chase.) 

Fair  Chase  prohibits  the  taking  of  ani- 
mals under  any  of  the  following  conditions: 
if  helpless  in  a trap;  if  hogged  down  by 
heavy  snow  or  water,  or  on  ice;  from  any 
power  vehicle  or  power  boat,  or  by  using 
such  power  vehicles  to  herd  or  drive  ani- 
mals, including  use  of  aircraft  to  land  along- 
side or  to  communicate  with  a hunter  on 


the  ground;  when  confined  within  fences, 
such  as  on  game  farms,  etc.;  by  “jacklighting” 
(taking  an  animal  in  the  beam  cast  by  an 
artificial  light);  by  the  use  of  any  tranquil- 
izers or  poisons;  by  the  use  of  electronic 
devices  for  attracting,  locating  or  pursuing 
game,  or  guiding  the  hunter  to  such  game, 
or  by  the  use  of  a how  and  arrow  with  any 
electronic  device  attached;  or  by  any  other 
method  of  taking  an  animal  deemed  as 
unsportsmanlike  by  the  hoard  of  directors. 

Providing  a signed  affidavit  that  none  of 
these  conditions  applied  when  the  animal 
was  harvested  is  part  of  the  entry  proce- 
dure. along  with  the  official  form  required 
to  place  a trophy  in  the  book.  And  the 
animal  must  meet  the  minimum  scoring 
requirements  of  P&Y. 

P&.Y  def  ines  a bow  as  a longbow,  recurve- 
how  or  compound  bow  that  is  hand-held 
and  hand-drawn,  and  that  has  no  mechani- 
cal device  to  enable  the  hunter  to  lock  the 
htrw  at  full  or  partial  draw.  Other  than 
energy  stored  by  the  drawn  bow,  no  device 
to  propel  the  arrow  is  permitted.  A letoff  of 
65  percent  on  a compound  bow  is  the 
maximum  allowed. 

Recovery  of  an  animal  is  another  impor- 
tant aspect.  If  the  animal  was  not  recov- 
ered on  the  same  day  it  was  shot,  a full 
explanation  is  required.  There  must  be 
concrete  evidence  that  the  animal  recov- 
ered is,  indeed,  the  one  that  was  shot  by  the 
claimant. 

A witness  must  sign  the  affidavit  attest- 
ing to  believe  that  all  information  is  true  as 
presented.  That  he  be  present  during  the 
kill,  however,  is  not  a requirement,  hut  he 
must  affix  a full  address  in  the  event  he 
must  be  contacted. 

Any  falsification  of  information  in  the 
Fair  Chase  Aff  idavit  will  cause  the  entry  to 
he  rejected.  Further,  no  future  entries  will 
be  accepted  from  the  applicant  and  all  past 
entries  will  be  dropped  from  the  records. 
Sole  decision  on  acceptance  of  the  entry- 
being  submitted  rests  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  its  discretionary  decision  is  final. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  a compre- 
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hensive  report  on  the  individual’s  experi- 
ence in  acquiring  the  animal  is  requested. 
This  includes  the  archer’s  age  and  sex, 
years  of  how  hunting  experience,  distance 
ot  all  shots  taken  at  the  trophy,  and  the 
weather.  Both  the  angle  of  the  shot,  where 
the  arrow  struck,  the  type  of  how,  letoff  (it 
compound),  draw  weight,  type  of  quiver 
and  number  of  arrows  carried,  tull  informa- 
tion on  broadheads  used  and  type  of  arrow, 
including  length,  helps  provide  the  P&.Y 
with  an  overall  view  of  the  nature  of  hunts 
tor  which  records  are  maintained. 

Although  official  measurers  do  not 
charge  for  their  services,  there  is  a record- 
ing tee  ot  $25,  payable  to  the  Pope  and 
Young  Club,  for  trophies  being  examined 
tor  the  record  hook.  The  20th,  and  current 
recording  period,  which  started  on  January 
1,  1995,  ends  on  December  31,  1996.  No 
trophy  may  he  otticially  measured  until 
after  a 60-day  drying  period.  Hunters  don’t 
need  to  he  members  of  P&Y  to  enter  their 
trophies;  records  are  open  to  any  hunter 
who  has  taken  an  eligible  animal. 

Because  white-tailed  deer  and  black  hear 
are  the  only  eligible  big  game  trophies 
available  in  Pennsylvania,  I’ll  describe  the 
reciuirements  for  only  those  species  here. 
Keystone  State  hunters,  of  course,  may 
enter  any  big  game  species  taken  in  other 
states  and  provinces. 

Minimum  P&.Y  scores  are:  whitetails, 
rypical  - 1 2 5 points;  nontypical  - 1 50;  black 
bears  - 18.  Entries  must  be  accompanied  by 
three  photos  showing  three  views,  front 
and  sides,  of  the  antlers  or  skull.  If  possible, 
a shot  of  the  entire  animal  at  the  site  of  the 
kill  is  to  be  provided. 

Briefly,  typical  deer  antlers  are  mea- 
sured to  the  nearest  eighth  of  an  inch. 
Included  are  the  lengths  of  the  main  beams 
and  major  points,  circumference  at  tour 
spots  along  the  beams,  and  distance  be- 

DOES  this  buck  measure  up?  The  small 
number  of  Pennsylvania  trophies  listed  in 
the  P&Y  record  book  provides  some 
indication  of  how  challenging  it  is  to  take  a 
qualifying  animal. 


tween  rack  tips  and  inside  and  outside 
spread.  Number  of  points  on  each  antler  is 
noted,  but  it’s  the  length  of  the  points  that 
counts  toward  the  total  score.  Any  differ- 
ences in  length  between  normal  opposing 
projections  are  deducted  from  the  grand 
total  to  obtain  total  points  toward  qualifi- 
cation as  a trophy.  The  same  is  true  for 
abnormal  points. 

Nontypical  racks  are  scored  similarly, 
but  abnormal  points  become  part  of  the 
total  score. 

Bear  scores  are  obtained  by  measuring 
the  length  and  width  of  the  skull,  within 
1 / 1 6- inch.  The  two  figures  are  then  totaled 
for  the  score. 

Measurers  are  appointed  by  P&Y  offi- 
cials, and  an  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that 
every  hunter  has  an  opportunity  to  enter  a 
trophy  with  minimum  inconvenience.  We 
have  33  measurers  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
individuals  provide  their  time  and  exper- 
tise without  remuneration  or  reimburse- 
ment. This  is  important  when  presenting  a 
trophy  to  be  scored;  arrangements  should 
be  as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  scorer. 
It  may  take  well  over  an  hour  to  score  an 
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animal  and  complete  the  necessary  paper 
work. 

To  become  a measurer,  a person  must 
obtain  an  endorsement  and  then  attend  at 
least  one  three-day  clinic  to  learn  how  to 
identify  and  score  all  N orth  American  game 
animals  — no  small  task.  All  measurers 
must  he  able  to  score  all  big  game  species, 
to  accommodate  state  residents  who  hunt 
in  other  states  and  provinces.  The  south- 
ern  border  of  Mexico  is  considered  the 
boundary  for  North  American  trophies. 

Frank  “Rit”  Heller  of  Reading  has  had  a 
long  and  interesting  experience  as  both  a 
senior  member  of  P&.Y  and  as  a measurer. 
Rit  became  a regular  member  in  August, 
1969  and  in  25  years  scored  nearly  500 
animals  that  made  book.  Rit  became  the 
100th  person  to  qualify  and  filled  the  roster 
for  the  first  time  when  he  became  a regular 
member  in  August,  1969. 

The  small  number  of  Pennsylvania  tro- 
phies listed  in  the  record  hook  provides 
some  indication  of  how  challenging  it  is  to 
take  a qualifying  animal.  Only  129  Penn- 


sylvania deer,  including  only  four  nontypi- 
cal racks,  are  listed  in  the  record  book,  the 
fourth  edition,  printed  in  1993.  Since  then, 
53  trophies  have  already  qualified  and  will 
be  in  the  next  book,  scheduled  for  1999, 
and  the  1995-96  season  will  undoubtedly 
bring  even  more.  Only  one  Pennsylvania 
black  bear  is  listed,  although  another  has 
qualified  since. 

P&Y,  too  often,  is  thought  of  as  simply 
a repository  for  records  of  big  game  animals 
taken  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Actually, 
the  organization  is  active  in  conservation 
circles  and  has  awarded  more  than  $200,000 
in  grants  to  other  conservation  groups. 

Members  at  all  levels  receive  a quarterly 
newsletter,  invitations  to  the  biennial 
convention  and  awards  banquet,  firsthand 
information  on  important  issues  facing 
today’s  bowhunter,  and  updates  on  club 
supported  activities. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 
Glenn  E.  Hisey,  Executive  Secretary,  Pope 
& Young  Club,  P.O.  Box  548,  Chatfield, 
MN  55923.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Helen  Lewis 

The  Rimfire  Squirrel 

Rig 


The  squirrel  raced  through  ihc 
creetops  and  stopped  less  that  30  yards 
awav.  providing  a wide  open  ^hor.  [ii-iw- 
ever,  my  new  .22  single-shot  ride  was 
equipped  with  a peep  sight.  ! had  no  fairh 
in  the  sight,  hut  it  was  the  only  .22  left  at 
the  local  hardware  store.  1 purchased  it 
wi  th  full  intentions  of  getting  a full 
huckhorn  sight  installed,  hut  that  failed  to 
happen.  I had  no  choice;  ir  was  euher  hunt 
with  the  aperture  sight  or  stay  home.  Much 
,is  1 disliked  the  peep,  1 swallowed  mv  pride 
.rnd  headed  for  the  woods,  vowing  to  make 
.1  change  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  brother  Dan  ;issured  me  ihat  .ill  I 
had  to  do  was  just  look  through  ‘he  rear 
aperture  and  place  the  front  bead  on  the 
target,  that  my  eye  would  automatically 
find  the  center  of  the  aperture.  There  was 


no  need  to.ilign  the  rear  and  front  sight  like 
with  other  types  of  open  sights.  And  even 
though  1 had  punched  a tew  holes  in  tin 
cans,  the  peep  didn  t .ippeal  to  me  for 
hunting,  Dan  .irgued  for ' he  aperture  sight, 
claiming  it  was  better  than  any  V type  or 
huckhorn  rear  sight. 

The  squirrel  disappeared  into  its  den 
before  I could  get  set,  but  a few  seconds 
later  it  was  back  out  and  scampered  to  the 
top  of  tree  a few  yards  farther  away.  1 felt  it 
was  .1  hopeless  shot,  but  1 followed  Dan’s 
instructions:  look  through  the  peep,  pur 
the  front  bead  on  the  rib  cage  and  squeezed 
the  trigger.  When  the  long  rifle  hollow 
point  Super-X  cartridge  cracked,  the  squir- 
rel dangled  for  a second  or  so  and  then  fell. 
1 was  flabbergasted.  It  was  the  longest  shot 
1 had  ever  made  in  the  squirrel  woods. 
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Something  seemed  unusual  about  the 
shot,  1 thought,  as  I examined  the  gray,  it 
was  long  for  open  sights,  hut  there  was 
something  else  that  made  it  different.  It 
finally  dawned  on  me  that  it  was  the  clarity 
of  the  sight  picture.  I had  a clear  picture  of 
my  target  without  straining  and  squinting. 
Before  reloading,  I aimed  the  rifle  at  a 
white  rock  at  the  base  of  a stump.  Sure 
enough,  1 could  see  the  rock  clearly,  and  it 
was  easy  to  put  the  front  bead  on  it. 

This  seemingly  insignificant  episode 
from  the  late  1930s  changed  my  attitude 
toward  the  receiver  — peep  — sight.  At 
that  time  1 didn’t  really  know  why  it  offered 
a clearer  sight  picture,  but  1 dit  today.  With 
a buckhorn  .set  up,  or  any  type  of  V- blade 
sight,  there  are  three  hictors  involved  in 
aiming  — the  rear  sight,  front  sight  and 
target.  The  human  eye  cannot  focus  on 
more  than  one  object  at  a tune.  With  this 
type  of  set  up,  the  eye  is  forced  to  flick  hack 
and  forth  .imong  the  three  objects.  This 
tires  the  eye,  and  it  doesn't  take  long  for 
blurry  vision  to  occur,  and  then  the  shooter 
begins  to  squint  as  the  eye  becomes  strained. 

With  the  receiver  sight  peep),  the  fac- 
tors  are  cur  to  two  — front  sight  and  target. 
The  eye  looks  through  the  aperture  iopen- 
ing)  in  the  rear  sight,  and  must  then  still 
flick  back  and  forth  between  the  front  sight 
and  the  target.  And  while  it  may  not  sound 
like  It,  this  reduction  in  focal  points  from 
three  to  two  is  much  easier  on  the  eyes. 


THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  rimfire 
rifle.  On  top  is  old  Remington 
Model  4 single-shot.  Second  is 
Remington  Model  511 
Scoremaster  topped  with 
Winchester  B-5  scope.  Next  is  a 
Remington  Model  592  Tubular 
Repeater  with  Simmons  scope. 
Bottom,  Remington  Model 
541 S with  Weaver  scope. 

And  the  result  is  a clearer  sight 
picture.  Switching  to  a scope 
eliminates  focusing  problems 
altogether. 

The  scope  reticle  or  sight- 
ing  point  is  on  the  same  optical 
plane  as  the  image  of  the  target.  The  daooter 
sees  the  reticle  (cross-wire,  dot,  post,  etc.) 
seemingly  right  out  on  the  target.  With  a 
scope  the  shooter  has  to  sight  only  on  the 
target  in  the  field  of  view,  and  the  aiming 
point  is  in  the  sight  picture,  sharp  and 
clear. 

Another  thing,  with  open  sights  such  as 
a full  buckhorn,  much  of  the  target  is 
blocked.  W ith  a scope,  the  shooter  sees  not 
only  the  target,  but  also  a lot  of  the  irea 
around  it.  This  is  not  only  a tremendous 
shooting  aid,  but  also  a big  safety  advan- 
tage. Although  1 experienced  fair  success 
with  the  single-shot  (the  peep  sight  was 
destroyed  when  the  rifle  was  dropped,  and 
,1  V-type  sight  was  installed ),  1 really  didn't 
go  all  out  fir  .1  squirrel  rifle  outfit  untii  1 
obtained  a Remington  Model  511 
Scoremaster  with  an  antiquated  B-5  Win- 
chester scope.  Actually,  the  scope  was  in- 
stalled more  for  chuck  shooting  than  squir- 
rel hunting.  1 realized  that  the  scope  was 
the  only  wav  to  go  after  several  hunts  with 
the  Remington. 

The  Model  511  was  fine  on  shots  at 
chucks  up  to  65  yards,  but  it  wasn't  quite 
accurate  enough  for  the  squirrel  woods.  By 
this  rime  1 had  opened  a small  gun  shop, 
complete  with  a 75-yard  range,  dong  i 
back  road  in  .Armstrong  County.  I learned 
a lor  from  bench  resting  rifles,  ,md  soon 
realized  the  average  .22  nmfire  then  was 
not  even  close  to  a tack  driver  with  the 
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high  velocity  ammo  commonly  used  for 
hunting.  With  some  rimfire  ammo,  50-yard 
groups  had  spreads  of  up  to  I'ji  inches. 
Using  target  fodder  helped,  hut  the  con- 
ventional over-the-counter  rimfire  had 
other  problems  that  played  havoc  with  ac- 
curacy. For  starters,  the  average  .22  rimfire ’s 
trigger  had  a sloppy,  hard  pull,  oftentimes 
exceeding  five  pounds.  This  made  it  im- 
possible to  shoot  tight  groups. 

While  it’s  possible  to  learn  shooting 
fundamentals  with  a gun  that  has  a heavy 
trigger  pull,  many  rimfires  had  another 
problem  for  which  there  Wcxs  i.  • easy  solu- 
tion, sloppy  bolt  lockup.  A poor  holt  lockup 
defeats  a superb  adjustable  trigger.  This 
problem  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  locking 
lugs  on  the  holt.  Instead  of  locking  lugs,  the 
boss  (square  section  fitted  on  the  holt  that 
incorporates  the  handle),  lucks  against  the 
receiver.  From  a safety  or  strength  view- 
point, this  is  adequate,  hut  the  holt  handle 
assembly  wears  and  becomes  loose.  This 
could  lead  to  headspace  problems  and  cause 
misfires  or  ruptured  cases.  A gunsmith  can 
normally  correct  this  problem,  however, 
most  manufacturers  of  today’s  .22  rimfires 
are  incorporating  locking  lugs  on  the  holt. 
This  assures  a tighter  and  straighter  holt 
lockup,  which  improves  accuracy. 

What  is  accuracy?  It’s  nothing  more 


Helen  Lewis 


than  the  ability  of  a rifle  to  be  consistent. 
That  may  seem  like  a simplistic  statement, 
but  it  involves  many  factors.  Admittedly, 
some  have  nothing  to  do  with  rifle  design. 
If  I seem  to  he  contradicting  myself,  let  me 
explain  by  using  some  personal  experi- 
ences. 

When  I built  my  first  henchrest  in  my 
reloading  shop,  1 assumed  that  the  bench 
and  sandbags  would  guarantee  accuracy. 
That  was  a misconception  that  would 
change  my  entire  philosophy  on  shooting. 
Although  I had  a strong  bench  and  used  a 
.222  Remington  Model  722  rifle  topped 
with  a 1 -inch  Unertl  Varmint  scope,  along 
with  the  best  reloaded  ammo  I could  pro- 
duce, I couldn’t  achieve  5 -shot  one-hole 
groups.  Test  after  test  with  a variety  of 
primer,  powder  and  bullet  combinations 
didn’t  solve  the  dilemma.  The  5-shot  groups 
were  mostly  under  one- inch  at  a 100  yards, 
hut  fat  from  one-holers. 

One  evening,  as  I entered  data  on  a 
series  of  test  targets,  the  truth  finally  hit 
home.  I realized  that  even  though  1 had 
better  than  average  field  success  with  the 
Remington,  it  was  just  not  a one-hole  rifle. 
And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  I realized  I was 
far  from  being  a one-hole  shooter.  The 
consistent  3/4-inch  groups  I was  getting 
actually  showed  the  accuracy  potential  that 
the  Remington  .222  and  I were  capable  of 
If  1 expected  to  shoot  one-hole  groups,  I 
would  have  to  use  a rifle  capable  of  that 
type  of  accuracy,  and  I would  have  to  learn 
how  to  shoot  it.  It  was  a deflating  experi- 
ence, hut  a good  teacher,  and  it  proved  that 
field  accuracy  and  henchrest  accuracy  are 
two  different  things. 

I’ve  fired  dozens  of  .22  rimfires  in  50- 
yard  range  tests  over  the  years.  While  it’s 
reasonable  to  assume  about  any  target  rifle 
or  one  of  the  top  grade  expensive  hunting 
models  would  offer  the  ultimate  in  accu- 
racy, that  wasn’t  always  the  case.  I discov- 

LEWIS  discovered,  years  ago,  the  value  of  a 
scope  sight  on  a rimfire  rifle  used  for  hunting 
and  the  importance  of  testing  a variety  of 
ammunition. 
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ered  that  even  highest 
grade  outfits  produced  ideal 
results  with  only  one  or 
two  brands  of  ammo. 

This  is  one  aspect  of 
rimfire  shooting  most 
shooters  don’t  appreciate. 

Most  .22  rimfires  are  ec- 
centric  and,  in  many  cases, 
will  be  accurate  with  only 
one  brand  of  ammo.  For 
instance,  I tested  a Model 
64  semi-target  Anschutz. 

It  shot  well  with  two  or 
three  brands  of  ammo,  hut 
when  I switched  to  Eley 
Black  Box  (which  was  less 
expensive  than  Eley  Red 
Box  target  ammo),  the  re- 
sults were  astounding.  It 
wasn’t  uncommon  to  fire 
5-shot  groups  that  mea- 
sured under  .375  (less  than 
3/8  of  an  inch).  Yet,  an  old 
inexpensive  Mossberg 
Model  144  target  rifle  pro- 
duced groups  from  Black 
Box  ammo  that  stayed 
around  the  inch  mark. 

Switching  to  Eederal  7 1 1 
low  velocity  ammo,  it 
printed  groups  on  par  with 
the  Anschutz.  This  is  not 
just  an  isolated  case;  I found 
most  rimfires  have  a pref- 
erence for  certain  brands 
or  types  of  ammo. 

I think  it’s  obvious  that 
.22  rimfires  with  adjustable 
triggers  and  top  quality 
locking  systems  are  more 
likely  to  be  accurate.  This  setup  is  found 
mostly  in  bolt  actions,  hut  levers  and  pumps 
can  he  extremely  accurate  with  the  right 
ammo.  This  is  doubly  true  when  a top 
quality  high  power  scope  is  used  for  testing. 
Eor  field  use,  eight  power  is  maximum.  The 
scope’s  reticle  is  always  a problem.  It  takes 


a fine  wire  h)r  precision 
bench  shooting,  hut  a 
thicker  one  for  woods  use. 
There  is  no  happy  medium; 
a shooter  has  to  make  a 
choice. 

Sure,  good  shooting 
rimfires  don’t  come  at  bar- 
gain ha,sement  prices.  Some 
are  extremely  pricey.  The 
answer  can  he  found  in  a 
top  quality  used  rig.  The 
worry  that  the  barrel  might 
be  worn  out  is  unfounded. 
I have  no  idea  how  many 
thousands  of  rounds  it 
would  take  to  shoot  out  a 
barrel.  Normally,  a smooth 
shiny  bore  indicates  one 
that  hasn’t  been  damaged 
hy  excessive  firing  or  im- 
proper cleaning.  The  out- 
ward appearance  counts, 
too.  If  it  shows  excessive 
use,  it’s  fair  to  assume  the 
bore  has  also  been  ne- 
glected. 

The  best  approach  is  to 
make  arrangements  to  test 
the  rifle  from  a rest.  Eire  3- 
shot  groups  at  50  yards. 
Target  ammo  will  probably 
give  the  best  results,  and  it 
is  not  underpowered  for 
squirrel  hunting.  I’ve  had 
top  success  with  target 
brands  such  as  RWS50, 
Eley  Red  Box  and  Eederal 
Gold  Medal  Ultra  Match 
to  name  a few.  Other  low 
velocity  rimfire  shells  can 
also  he  top  woods  ammo. 

In  many  respects,  hunting  .squirrels  with 
a rimfire  is  as  fine  a hunting  as  there  is.  The 
sport  requires  familiarity  with  the  animal, 
patience  and  good  shooting.  It’s  also  a great 
way  ti)  prepare  for  deer  hunting.  Give  it  a 
try  this  fall.  □ 


Helen  Lewis 


TARGET  rimfire  ammo  usually 
gives  the  best  groups,  and  it 
is  not  underpowered  for 
squirrel  hunting.  Top  group, 
CCI  Stinger  hyper  velocity 
loads.  Middle  group,  RWS  R- 
50  target  cartridges.  Bottom 
group,  Eley  Tenex  target 
ammo. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  same  ticks  that  carry  Lyme 
disease  have  been  found  to  transmit 
other  illnesses,  some  of  vuhich  are  more 
life-threatening,  according  to  the 
federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

The  CDC  reported  23  cases  of  human 
granulocytic  ehrlichiosis,  or  HQE, 
occurring  in  Westchester  County,  a 
suburban  area  north  of  New  York  City. 
Symptoms  of  HQE  tend  to  peak  quickly 
(Lyme  often  develops  slowly)  and 
include  high  fever,  severe  headache, 
vomiting  and  abdominal  pain,  but  not 
the  telltale  rash  usually  associated  with 
Lyme  disease  or  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  HQE  is  treatable  with 
antibiotics,  but  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  those  used  for  Lyme  disease. 

A record-setting  134  black  hears  were 
taken  by  Massachusetts  hunters  in  1995, 
including  1 31  in  the  6-day  September 
season  and  three  in  the  6-day  November 
segment  according  to  the  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  harvest  was  49 
percent  higher  than  the  previous  record 
of  68  in  1992. 

Tudor  Earms,  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Marylayid,  has  pledged  $250,000  to 
support  research  to  aid  the  recovery  of 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  population  of 
Canada  geese.  Biologists  with  Ducks 
Unlimited’s  Institute  for  Wetlands  and 
Waterfowl  Research,  and  Cornell 
University  will  track  the  movements  of 
the  birds  from  various  breeding  areas 
using  satellite  tracking  equipment.  This 
information  will  help  waterfowl 
managers  adjust  hunting  regulations  to 
protect  declining  populations  of 
migratory  geese  and  increase  hunting 
opportunities  for  thriving  populations  of 
resident  geese. 


The  156  National  Forests  in  the  U.S. 
provide  hahitat  for  261  plant  and  animal 
species  that  have  been  listed  as  either 
threatened  or  endangered,  and  for  2,200 
rare  or  imperiled  species. 


A look  at  the  popularity  of  38 
participant  sports  by  the  National 
Sporting  Qoods  Association  (NSQA) 
revealed  that  hunting  is  the  top  choice 
for  residents  in  nine  states.  As  such, 
hunting  garnered  more  No.  1 rankings 
than  any  other  sport  the  NSQA  listed  in 
its  Sports  Participation  Index,  which 
considered  various  factors  beyond  mere 
participant  numbers  to  determine 
which  sports  were  regarded  as  the  most 
popular.  The  index  found  hunting  to  be 
the  most  popular  sport  in  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Montana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  and  among 
the  top  five  favorites  in  18  states. 


The  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources’  Division  of  Wildlife  says 
hunters  took  a record  179,543  deer 
during  the  1995-96  hunting  season  — a 
5.3  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year  when  170,527  deer  were  taken. 
Figures  include  harvests  from  the 
statewide  firearms,  archery  and  primitive 
seasons.  A $15  hunting  license  and  a $20 
regular  deer  permit  are  required  for 
residents  to  hunt  deer  in  Ohio. 


Answers:  1,  egrets;  2,  migrate;  3, 
wetlands;  4,  feathers;  5,  predators;  6, 
tropics;  7,  protected. 
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Forking  Together  for  Wildlife 


fHE  14TH  EDITION  of  the  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine 
art  print,  "Peregrine  Hideaway"  by  Stephen  Leed,  symbolizes  the 
Game  Commission's  success  in  bringing  back  to  the  state  not  only 
peregrine  falcons,  but  also  bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  a host  of  other 
animals  Imperilled  only  a few  years  ago. 

Vork  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  wild  resources  for  today's  and  future  generations. 

Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 

’RINT5  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  is  ZZ'/z  x 

I 

5 inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch 

matches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is 

Included. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797. 
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Waterfowl  Stamps  and 
PRINTS,  too! 


ART  collectors 
and  waterfowlers 
may  now  pur- 
chase directly 
from  the  Game 
Commission  not 
just  Pennsylvania 
waterfowl  man- 
agement stamps, 
but  prints,  too, 
and  even  an 
attractive  "duck 
stamp"  poster  of 
the  '96  design. 


Prints 


1996  “Basic  Blacks,”  by  Gerald  Putt 


Print  with  mint  stamp,  $140.50;  print  with  signed  stamp,  $143.50;  with 
both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print  with  medallion  & both  stamps, 
$3  14.  For  framing  add  $75  per  print,  $85  per  print  with  medallion. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for  a full 
sheet  of  10.  When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any  available 
editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet. 


Poster 


Posters  of  the  1 996  design,  1 8 x 24  inches  are  $ 1 2 each. 

Add  $35  for  framing. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  unframed  prints,  $7.50;  framed  pieces  are 
$ 1 5 each.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Items  are  available  for  the  1994,  '95  and  '96  designs  only; 
the  '94  stamps  and  prints  will  be  destroyed  Dec.  31,  1996. 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797. 
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In  Your  Hands 

The  game  commission  E pleased  to  announce  that  on  July  29 

Representative  Bruce  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  & Eisheries 
Committee,  unveiled  draft  legislation  to  increase  Pennsylvania  hunting  and  trapping 
license  fees.  Actually,  Smith  introduced  two  drafts,  one  designed  to  provide  funding 
levels  to  sustain  the  Game  Commission  for  seven  years,  and  another  that  would  carry 
the  agency  for  ten  years. 

Details  of  the  proposals  appear  in  “Conservation  News,”  on  page  39.  Under  one 
proposal,  a general  resident  hunting  license  would  go  from  $12.75  to  $19.75;  in  the 
other,  the  longer-term  proposal,  the  cost  would  go  to  $22.75. 

A reduction  in  the  cost  of  a Junior  Hunting  License,  a combination  hunting/ 
trapping  license,  and  nonresident  archery,  muzzleloader  and  antlerless  deer  licenses 
are  some  of  the  new  ideas  included. 

As  working  drafts,  there  will  no  doubt  be  plenty  of  discussion  over  the  next  several 
weeks.  The  Game  Commission  can  live  with  either  proposal.  Sportsmen  and  women 
are  encouraged  to  work  with  their  local  representatives  to  help  them  decide  which 
plan  is  more  preferable.  We  hope  new  license  fees  are  in  place  for  the  1997-98  license 
year. 

Since  the  need  for  a license  fee  increase  was  announced  early  last  year,  there  has 
been  a groundswell  of  support  among  hunters  and  trappers.  Representative  Smith 
held  two  public  meetings  on  the  license  fee  increase  issue  and  found  widespread 
support  tor  such  an  increase.  A third  public  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Huntingdon  County,  on  September  18,  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Huntingdon  Area  High 
School.  Formal  legislation  will  likely  he  introduced  after  that  meeting. 

License  fees  were  last  raised  in  1985,  and  since  then  the  agency  has  been  able  to 
not  just  sustain  operations  and  programs,  hut  expand  into  new  areas,  too.  The  youth 
field  day  programs  and  wildlife  education  efforts  in  public  schools  are  but  two  of  the 
agency’s  popular  new  programs.  That  the  agency  has  been  able  to  function  for  so  long 
at  1985  funding  levels  is  due  to  prudent  spending  and  increased  revenue  from  timber 
sales  and  other  sources.  But  inflation  and  increased  costs  have  finally  caught  up  with 
the  curtent  license  fee  sttucture. 

To  maintain  operations  and  expand  into  the  new  ateas  it  will  take  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  provide  adequate  service  into  the  next  century, 
increased  license  fees  are  necessary.  Habitat  improvement  on  public  and  private 
lands,  better  communications  with  hunters  and  trappers,  increased  public  contacts  by 
all  PGC  personnel,  and  increased  emphasis  on  wildlife  information  and  education  are 
just  a few  of  the  services  we’ll  be  able  to  implement  and  enhance  with  new  funding 
levels. 

Much  wotk  needs  to  he  done  in  just  the  next  couple  of  months.  With  the  major 
hunting  and  trapping  seasons  about  to  arrive,  take  time  to  reflect  on  what  the  sports 
means  to  you  today,  and  what  you  will  want  in  the  years  to  come.  And  by  all  means, 
take  a few  minutes  to  drop  your  local  representative  and  senator  a note,  to  let  them 
know  how  you  feel  about  hunting  and  trapping  and  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
it’s  all  said  and  done,  the  future  is  in  your  hands.  — Don  Modi 
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Editor: 

For  years,  every  August 
and  September,  1 visit 
landowners  and  ask  for 
permission  to  hunt  on  their 
properties.  I also  give  each  a 
3x5  index  card  with  my 
name  and  address  on  it,  and  I 
also  place  a card  with  the 
same  information  on  the 
dash  of  my  vehicle. 

I’ve  found  this  a great  way 
to  obtain  access  to  private 
property  and  help  the 
landowner  know  who’s  using 
his  land. 

R.  Boughner, 
Lemoyne 

Editor: 

An  active  sportsmen  for  a 
long  time  — 55  years  as  an 
officer  of  the  Steel  City  Gun 
Club  — 1 find  your  Game 
News  lacks  deer  hunting 
stories  of  old. 

E.  Neheth, 
Bethlehem 

Editor: 

Flying  back  to  my  home 
state  to  go  small  and  hig 
game  hunting  is  the 
highlight  of  the  year  for  me, 
something  I’ve  been  doing 
for  20  years. 

Every  fall,  when  I arrive 
in  Cameron  County  where 
my  parents  and  brother  live, 
the  outside  world  disappears 
and  I can  start  relaxing.  As 
we  all  should  know  hy  now, 
there’s  no  place  like  Penn’s 
Woods. 

Happy  hunting. 

D.  Pyle,  Sr. 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

Editor: 

I’d  like  to  see  a special 
antlerless  deer  season  for 
hunters  12  through  15  years 
of  age.  Most  schools 
discourage  students  from 


taking  off  during  the 
antlerless  season,  and  many 
parents  can’t  take  off  work  to 
take  their  children  “doe” 
hunting.  The  last  day  of  buck 
season  or  over  the  Chirstmas 
break  would  be  good  times. 

A deer  is  special.  Let  a 
young  hunter  taste  success 
early,  and  you’ll  have  him 
hooked  for  life. 

L.  WOOLHEATER, 
Hollidaysburg 

Editor: 

I recently  watched  six 
Game  Commission 
employees  rescue  three  bear 
cubs  trapped  up  in  a tree 
during  a flood.  Part  of  the 
crew  was  high  up  in  the  tree 
with  the  tranquilizing 
equipment,  the  others  were 
standing  in  five  feet  of  water, 
holding  a net,  catching  each 
cuh  as  it  fell. 

They  all  handled  their 
jobs  most  professionally, 
under  difficult  circumstances, 
their  public  relations  with 
the  crowd  was  excellent,  and 
three  cubs  are  now  safe  and 
sound  and  sporting  new  “ear 
rings.” 

J.A.  Fronting, 
Spangler 

Editor: 

My  dad  started  me 
hunting  in  1954,  and  today  1 
hunt  whitetails  in  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  South  Dakota. 

My  most  enjoyable  hunt 
every  year,  though,  is 
Pennsylvania’s  flintlock 
season,  when  I can  leave  the 
crowds  of  rifle  season  and 
enjoy  the  solitary  woods  of 


Bedford  County  in  late 
December  and  early  January. 

Last  Christmas,  Dad  gave 
me  a Game  Commission 
commemorative  “100th 
Annivetsary”  knife.  When  I 
opened  it.  Mom  explained 
that  I was  to  display  it  on  the 
wall. 

Well,  1 replied  that  a 
knife  should  be  used,  not  put 
on  display,  and  vowed  to  use 
the  knife  one  time. 

On  the  last  day  of  1995 
— your  centennial  yeat  — I 
got  a nice  doe.  As  1 then 
field-dressed  it  with  my  knife, 
memories  of  hunting  deer 
with  my  father  and 
grandfather  flooded  my 
mind. 

The  knife  is  now  on 
display,  along  with  a picture 
of  me  and  the  deer  1 dressed 
with  it. 

j.D.  Grove, 
Elkridge,  MD 

Editor: 

I’m  not  one  tor  writing 
letters,  but  1 just  had  to  wtite 
to  thank  the  Game 
Commission  for  all  the  work 
you’ve  done  so  my  family  and 
1 can  go  afield. 

1 don’t  think  we  can  fully 
express  what  a good  deal  our 
hunting  license  prices  are. 
Anybody  who  goes  out  of 
state  can  see  the  bargain  in 
Pennsylvania. 

1 don’t  have  a lot  of 
money,  but  I love  to  hunt, 
and  I realize  cost  incteases 
are  nobody’s  fault,  just  a sign 
of  the  times. 

j.C.  Parsons, 
PORTERSVILLE 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Little  Things 


The  buck  worked  slowly  towards  me, 
stopping  occasionally  to  browse.  He’d 
pass  within  20  yards  to  my  left,  1 figured, 
and  being  downwind  and  hidden  behind  a 
blowdown,  1 felt  confident  I’d  remain  un- 
detected. 1 drew  my  bow  as  he  passed  be- 
hind a tree  and  waited  for  him  to  step  into 
the  opening  beyond.  He  took  one  more 
step,  then  froze  and  looked  behind  him. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  turned  and  ran  off. 

As  1 stood  there  wondering  what  hap- 
pened I heard  a rhythmic  clinking  sound, 
and  a few  seconds  later  a hunter  appeared, 
with  a dangling  piece  of  his  portable 
treestand  sounding  off  with  every  step.  1 
couldn’t  believe  it.  Eight  o’clock  on  the 
opening  morning  and  here’s  a guy  already 
heading  back  to  the  parking  area.  Oh  well, 
1 thought,  there’s  a lot  of  time  left  to  fill  my 
tag.  If  I had  only  known  . . . 

After  spending  the  summer  and  early 
fall  scouting,  I had  a pretty  good  idea  of 
deer  movements.  Doing  most  of  my  hunt- 
ing near  my  home  in  the  Pittsburgh  sub- 
urbs, I can  spend  a lot  of  time  studying  the 
deer  in  the  area.  Scouting  also  gives  me  a 
chance  to  spend  time  with  my  two  children 
and  introduce  them  to  nature  and  hunting. 

I’d  located  several  nice  bucks  and  felt 
confident  I’d  be  in  the  right  spot  when  the 
season  arrived.  What  I didn’t  plan  on  was 
the  little  things,  things  that  don’t  seem  to 
matter  at  the  time  but  mean  evetything 
later  on. 

Monday  evening  found  me  1 5 feet  up  in 
my  treestand,  in  a woodlot  where  several 
times  I had  seen  two  nice  bucks  pass  through 
to  get  to  an  open  field.  I had  been  in  my 
stand  only  about  30  minutes  when  a nice 


10-point  materialized  about  50  yards 
away,  walking  slowly  to  my  right.  As  I 
tried  to  pick  out  possible  shooting 
lanes,  I realized  he  would  pass  almost 
directly  in  front  of  me,  just  inside  my 
self-imposed  30-yard  shooting  limit. 

Thick  cover  to  my  right  offered  no 
chance  for  a shot  once  he  passed,  so  as 
he  neared  my  only  shooting  lane,  I 
slowly  drew  and  concentrated  on  pick- 
ing a spot.  The  buck  continued  steadily 
towards  me,  then  stepped  into  the 
lane,  stopped  and  looked  around.  I 
had  a perfect  view  of  the  buck,  and  the 
dead  limb  hanging  10  feet  in  front  of 
me.  I had  cleared  the  few  limbs  within 
reach  that  could  cause  me  problems, 
but  this  one  was  out  of  reach,  and  I 
figured  the  chances  of  a deer  appearing 
at  this  particular  spot  were  remote. 
Well,  now  it  was  blocking  my  only 
clear  shot.  Eventually  the  deer  moved 
off,  never  realizing  how  close  he  had 
come  to  a place  on  my  wall. 

A short  while  later,  a squirrel 
worked  slowly  past  my  tree,  making 
quite  a bit  of  noise  searching  in  the  dry 
leaves  for  acorns.  I was  so  involved  in 
watching  its  antics  that  I didn’t  notice 
the  small  group  of  deer  that  had  slipped 
into  view  ahead  of  me.  All  of  a sudden, 
the  woods  exploded  with  the  sound  of 
running  deer  and  a barking  squirrel. 
Apparently  tbe  deer  didn’t  notice  the 
squirrel  until  one  of  them  almost 
stepped  on  it.  The  result  was  one  pan- 
icked squirrel  and  five  nervous  deer. 

The  deer  gradually  regrouped  about 
20  yards  away,  then  started  moving 
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slowly  towards  me.  A respectable  4- 
point  presented  a nice  shot  as  he  walked 
almost  directly  beneath  my  stand. 
Normally  1 would  have  taken  him,  but 
1 decided  to  hold  out  for  one  of  the 
larger  bucks  1 knew  were  around. 

1 hunted  the  rest  of  the  week  and 
the  following  Saturday  with  nothing 
hut  an  occasional  squirrel  to  interrupt 
the  stillness  of  the  woods.  1 was  still 
seeing  a lot  of  fresh  sign,  but  the  deer 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  following  week  1 decided  to 
hunt  an  old  apple  orchard,  a place 
where  1 had  taken  a nice  13 -point  a 
couple  of  years  earlier.  The  first  three 
evenings  were  uneventful,  with  noth- 
ing but  a couple  does  showing  up  one 
evening  near  dusk.  However,  the  way 
the  trees  were  dropping  fruit,  1 figured 
that  sooner  or  later  my  patience  would 
pay  off.  And  it  almost  did. 

One  evening  aftet  work  1 was  back 
among  the  overgrown  apple  trees.  It 
was  calm  with  a barely  noticeable 
breeze,  and  before  long  1 heard  deer 
approaching  behind  me.  1 slowly  turned 
and  saw  a big  buck  working  his  way 
through  the  thick  cover  towards  one 
of  the  fruit-laden  trees.  Even  though 
he  would  pass  at  about  25  yards,  his 
course  would  keep  him  in  heavy  cover 
with  no  opportunity  for  a shot.  As  he 
passed,  1 gave  a few  soft  grunts  on  my 
grunt  tube,  hoping  to  change  his  di- 
rection. The  buck  didn’t  show  any 
reaction  at  all.  He  continued  on  to  an 
apple  tree  about  40  yards  away  and 
proceeded  to  eat,  never  raising  his 
head  once.  Then,  as  suddenly 
as  he  appeared,  he  turned  and 
walked  hack  into  the  thick 
cover.  Another  close  call. 

The  following  Saturday 
found  me  hack  at  my  apple 
tree  stand,  and  by  10  a.m.  at 
least  eight  hunters  had 
walked  past  me,  all  heading 
the  same  direction.  Fi- 


nally, as  my  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me,  1 
stopped  the  next  pair  and  asked  what  the 
big  attraction  was.  One  fellow  explained 
that  his  buddy  had  helped  install  a deck  on 
a home  across  the  road  and  had  seen  a pair 
of  huge  bucks  moving  through  the  woods. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  guys  I’d  seen, 
he  must  have  told  everybody  he  knew 
about  the  deer.  At  this  point,  1 felt  it  best  to 
hunt  elsewhere. 

As  this  was  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
season  but  still  early  in  the  day,  1 decided  to 
head  to  a nearby  area  1 used  to  hunt  quite 
a bit.  1 hadn’t  spent  much  time  there  in  the 
past  several  years  because  a new  housing 
development  had  all  hut  cut  off  access  to  it. 

After  parking  at  the  back  of  an  undevel- 
oped lot,  1 headed  over  the  hill  to  a spot 
that  used  to  have  a fair  amount  of  deer 
activity.  As  1 worked  my  way  to  the  head  of 
a brushy  draw,  1 noticed  that  the  old  oak 
trees  were  heavy  with  acorns.  Things  were 
looking  better.  The  spot  1 decided  to  hunt 
nothing  more  than  an  opening  be- 


was 


tween  two  oak  trees,  about  20  yards  above 
a well-used  crossing  in  the  draw. 

After  about  three  hours  1 started  to 
wonder  if  I’d  made  the  right  choice.  But  it 
was  almost  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a 
warm  one  at  that,  and  the  deer  would  be 
spending  the  afternoon  hours  in  some  shady 
spot  waiting  for  dusk.  1 decided  to  take  a 
well-deserved  break  myself. 


in 
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I settled  in  against  the  base  of  a split 
maple  tree  some  40  yards  from  my  stand, 
where  1 could  see  at  least  60  yards  in  any 
direction,  and  within  20  yards  of  a well- 
used  trail.  With  the  leaves  being  so  dry,  1 
was  sure  I’d  hear  any  deer  approaching. 

Well,  the  second  part  of  my  plan  worked 
perfectly.  Less  than  1 0 minutes  after  sitting 
down  1 heard  something  in  the  oaks  across 
the  hill  from  me.  1 watched  a fat  4-point 
work  his  way  through  the  oaks,  up  the  draw 
and  down  through  the  crossing  at  the  bot- 
tom. 1 couldn’t  believe  it.  And  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  he  proceeded  right  past  my  former, 
now  vacant,  stand.  Even  though  he  was 
still  out  of  range,  1 eased  to  my  feet,  hoping 
he  might  come  closer.  As  he  moved  slowly 
up  the  hill  he  finally  came  to  within  25 
yards  but  was  quartering  towards  me,  not 
presenting  a good  shot.  As  if  reading  my 
mind,  he  looked  around  for  a moment  then 
took  a step,  turning  broadside.  1 slowly 
drew  and  held  my  20-yard  pin  high  behind 
his  shoulder;  the  string  slid  noiselessly  from 
my  fingers  and  the  arrow  was  gone. 

Seconds  later  a resounding  “thunk” 
caused  the  deer  to  look  in  my  direction,  but 
he  didn’t  move.  Now  I was  really  confused. 
The  shot  looked  and  sounded  good,  hut  the 
buck  showed  no  signs  of  a hit.  Soon  alter, 
he  trotted  up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

1 walked  over  to  where  the  buck  had 
stood  and  began  searching  for  any  sign  ol 
what  had  happened.  When  1 found  my 
arrow  everything  suddenly  made  sense;  I’d 
hit  a sapling.  My  arrow  was  lodged  securely 
in  a broomstick-size  limb,  one  1 hadn’t  seen 
when  1 shot.  If  only  1 had  stayed  in  my 
original  spot  . . . 

After  missing  this  deer,  1 decided  that 
this  was  where  1 would  spend  the  following 
Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  season. 

Several  years  earlier,  during  small  game 
season,  1 watched  two  bucks  spar  here  while 
five  others  looked  on.  1 figured  my  chances 
were  pretty  good  here,  too,  because  the 
limited  access  keeps  hunting  pressure  light. 

1 was  back  at  my  stand  between  the  two 
oaks  before  first  light.  The  morning  dawned 


clear  and  still,  the  only  sounds  being 
those  of  the  workers  building  homes 
over  the  next  hill.  It  was  a heautilul 
morning  to  he  in  the  woods. 

Around  9:30  1 heard  the  unmistak- 
able sound  of  a deer  moving  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  behind  me.  1 slowly 
turned,  and  a moment  later  a deer 
came  into  view.  It  was  one  of  the 
biggest  bucks  1 had  ever  seen.  The  13- 
point  on  my  wall  at  home  scored  al- 
most 134,  and  this  buck  appeared  to 
easily  exceed  that.  He  was  about  60 
yards  away,  though,  and  moving  paral- 
lel to  my  stand.  At  least  he  was  moving 
into  the  wind  and  wouldn’t  pick  up  my 
scent  unless  he  got  above  me. 

With  nothing  to  lose,  1 gave  a few 
soft  grunts.  The  buck  turned  and 
headed  directly  towards  me  as  if  1 had 
him  on  a string.  He  even  began  to  trot, 
head  held  low.  At  about  30  yards,  1 
started  my  draw.  Unbelievably,  my 
arrow  came  off  the  string  and  fell  to  the 
ground  with  what  seemed  to  he  a deaf- 
ening clatter.  The  buck,  however,  ap- 
parently didn’t  see  or  hear  the  move- 
ment. 

1 was  nearing  a panic  at  this  point. 
The  buck  was  20  yards  away  and  clos- 
ing fast.  1 hurriedly  crouched  down, 
picked  up  my  arrow  and  nocked  it 
again.  1 looked  up  and  he  was  only  10 
yards  away  and  still  coming.  1 quickly 
drew  and  set  my  10-yard  pin  just  oft 
the  center  of  his  chest,  certain  my  65- 
pound  how  would  drive  the  arrow 
home. 

Finally,  the  buck  looked  up  and 
skidded  to  a stop  a scant  six  feet  in 
front  of  me.  As  he  stood  there  looking 
at  me  curiously,  1 got  ready  for  the 
shot.  The  only  problem  was  that  all  1 
could  see  of  him  were  pieces  behind  a 
maze  of  limbs.  The  buck  had  stopped 
so  close  1 could  nearly  reach  out  and 
touch  him,  hut  he  was  also  behind  the 
only  obstruction  around.  1 waited, 
hoping  he’d  take  a few  steps  either 
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way.  Unfortunately,  he  became  more 
nervous  by  the  second.  Realizing  he 
was  about  to  holt,  1 concentrated  on 
the  largest  opening  and  let  the  arrow 
fly. 

You  probably  know  what  happened 
next.  The  arrow  struck  a branch  and 
veered  harmlessly  off  to  the  side.  The 
buck  was  almost  hack  over  the  top  of 
the  ridge  by  the  time  the  arrow  settled 
into  the  leaves.  Amazingly,  he  stopped, 
turned  around  and  began  walking 
slowly  right  hack  towards  me.  I quickly 
nocked  another  arrow  and  waited.  He 
came  to  within  30  yards,  then  started 
to  pace  hack  and  forth.  He  knew  some- 
thing  wasn’t  right,  hut  he  couldn’t 
figure  out  quite  what. 

He  slowly  walked  back  and  forth, 
staring  in  my  direction.  1 didn’t  dare 
even  breathe.  Finally,  1 got  another 
chance  as  he  stopped  broadside,  his 
head  behind  a tree.  As  1 found  my 
anchor  point  he  took  a few  steps  for- 
ward, giving  me  the  clear  shot  1 had 
hoped  for.  With  the  30-yard  pin  be- 
hind his  shoulder,  1 released. 

The  buck  leaped  straight  up  in  the 
air.  It’s  amazing  how  slowly  an  arrow 
seems  to  fly  when  it’s  headed  for  a deer 
that’s  moving  fast.  The  buck  hit  the 


ground  running,  hut  went  only  about  20 
yards  before  slowing  to  a walk.  He  looked 
hack  once,  then  ambled  out  of  sight. 

Not  knowing  if  I had  scored,  I walked  up 
to  where  the  buck  had  been  standing.  At 
first  I could  find  no  sign  that  the  deer  had 
even  been  there.  Then,  after  a few  minutes, 
1 found  a clump  of  hair.  Things  were  look- 
ing up.  1 began  to  replay  the  shot  in  my 
mind  as  1 slowly  searched  for  a drop  of 
blood  or  some  indication  of  where  the  buck 
had  headed. 

After  finding  no  other  indication  of  a 
hit,  1 returned  to  examine  the  hair  more 
closely.  It  was  all  white  and  pretty  short.  1 
searched  through  it  carefully,  looking  for  a 
trace  of  brown,  but  found  none.  Finally,  the 
reality  began  to  sink  in;  it  appeared  the 
arrow  passed  just  beneath  the  buck  when 
he  jumped,  close  enough  to  shave  hair  hut 
little  else.  Even  a fringe  hit  would  have 
produced  a trace  of  blood.  At  this  point  I 
decided  to  eat  my  sandwich  and,  if  1 had 
made  a good  hit,  give  the  buck  time  to  bed 
down. 

After  lunch  1 began  searching  every 
trail  leading  away  from  where  the  buck  had 
stood.  After  covering  nearly  100  yards  on 
each  trail  1 came  up  empty.  Normally  a 
running  deer  will  leave  scuff  marks  in  the 
leaves  that  make  it  relatively  easy  to  fol- 
low. Because  this  deer  walked  away,  I 
couldn’t  find  anything.  1 spent  the  next 
five  hours  walking  the  woods  in  a grid, 
hoping  to  find  the  buck  or  some  indication 
of  his  whereabouts.  After  covering  nearly 
400  yards  in  all  directions,  I felt  certain  this 
buck  would  live  to  outsmart  another  hunter 
another  day. 

1 was  anything  but  disappointed  as  I left 
the  woods  on  that  last  evening  of  the  sea- 
son. 1 had  had  more  opportunities  in  four 
weeks  than  some  hunters  have  in  four  years. 
1 had  seen  some  truly  beautiful  animals, 
and  experienced  things  that  only  a 
howhunter  can.  And  most  importantly,  I 
learned  to  pay  a lot  more  attention  to  the 
little  things.  □ 
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An  International 
Perspective 

By  Shayne  Hoachlander 

LMO  Northwest  Region 


LOWER  ELEVATION  forests  in  Honduras  are  humid 
with  tropical  broadleaf  trees.  Higher  up,  rain 
forests,  shown  here,  have  a dense  overstory  but  a 
reasonably  open  understory. 


Those  who  followed  the  Game 
News  last  year  learned  much 
about  the  agency’s  first  hundred  years, 
and  many  other  states  have  equally 
interesting  histories.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  sportsmen,  wildlife  manage- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  unparal- 
leled anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  became  particularly  obvious 
to  me  last  year  when  1 visited  Hondu- 
ras in  Central  America.  While  there 
I got  to  discuss  wildlife  issues  and 
policies  with  government,  non-gov- 
ernment and  academic  personnel, 
and  it  was  a most  enlightening  expe- 
rience. 

Honduras  is  roughly  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  characterized  by  extremely 
rugged  terrain;  elevations  range  from  sea 
level  to  about  9,000  feet.  At  lower  eleva- 
tions the  forests  are  humid  with  tropical 
broadleaf  trees.  Higher  up,  rain  forests  can 
he  found,  which  have  a dense  overstory  hut 
a reasonably  open  understory.  Continuing 
upward  are  mixed  forests,  pine  forests  and 
then  pine/oak  forests.  These  areas  may  he 
quite  dry  and  the  broadleaf  trees  are  actu- 
ally deciduous. 

At  the  upper  elevations  are  cloud  for- 
ests, forests  that  are  extremely  damp  and 
contain  plants  adapted  for  such  condi- 
tions. Epiphytes  — plants  that  use  another 
plant  for  support  — abound.  Beautiful  epi- 
phytic bromeliads  and  orchids  are  found  on 
every  tree.  Having  no  roots,  they  extract 
moisture  and  nutrients  directly  from  the  air 
or  from  rain  water  held  in  reservoirs  formed 
by  the  plant’s  structure.  Even  specially 


adapted  cacti,  mostly  associated  with 
dry  conditions,  are  found  in  the  cloud 
forests. 

Keel-hilled  toucans,  emerald 
toucanets,  Aztec  and  red-throated 
parakeets  and  various  parrots  are  just  a 
few  of  the  common  colorful  birds. 
Along  with  these  indigenous  species 
are  the  hundreds  of  North  American 
migratory  species  we  all  know  so  well. 
Although  white-tailed  deer,  collared 
peccaries,  spider  monkeys,  mountain 
lions,  jaguars,  ocelots,  jaguarundi,  and 
various  opossums,  hats  and  squirrels 
can  he  found,  seeing  them  is  difficult. 
Large,  showy  huttertlies  are  abundant. 

Agriculture  is  the  primary  source  ot 
incc^me  for  rural  people.  Coffee,  ba- 
nanas, sugar  cane,  beans  and  corn  are 
common  crops.  Oranges  and  grape- 
fruits are  abundant.  Compared  to 
North  America,  Honduran  soils  are 
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strongly  acidic,  thin  and  nutrient-poor. 

Demographically,  Honduras  is  ex- 
tremely rural.  Many  people  live  with- 
out electricity,  running  water  and  mo- 
torized transportation.  Honduras  has 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  populations 
in  the  world,  along  with  an  illiteracy 
rate  of  nearly  50  percent.  With  ex- 
treme poverty  and  a poorly  developed 
rural  infrastructure,  the  country  is  con- 
fronting many  environmental  issues 
that  will  not  be  easily  overcome. 

The  creation  of  COHDEFOR  (the 
coLiterpart  to  our  Bureau  of  Forestry) 
in  1974  is  just  one  step  towards  solving 
theirenvironmental  problems.  Within 
COHDEFOR  there  are  six  divisions. 
These  cover  forestry  management  and 
regulation  on  private  and  national  for- 
ests, management  ot  protected  areas 
and  wildlife,  forest  extension,  plan- 
ning and  legal  affairs. 

SEDA,  another  Honduran  agency, 
employs  about  35  people  and  is 
responsible  for  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  programs. 

At  the  country’s  only  forestry 
school,  foresters  are  trained  only 
to  an  advanced  technician  level. 

Those  interested  in  further  train- 
ing generally  come  to  the  United 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  primary 
source  of  income  for  the  rural 
Honduran  people.  Coffee, 
bananas,  sugar  cane,  beans  and 
corn  are  common  crops. 


HONDURAS  is  roughly  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  characterized  by 
extremely  rugged  terrain;  elevations 
range  from  sea  level  to  about  9,000 
feet. 

States.  Fimited  research  is  also  con- 
ducted at  the  school.  Although  biol- 
ogy and  agriculture  curricula  are 
available  at  the  government  sup- 
ported university,  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  not  available.  Again,  those 
seeking  advanced  degrees  come  to 
the  United  States. 

On  a brighter  note,  Honduras  has  imple- 
mented a “protected  areas”  strategy,  a na- 
tional forest  lands  system  in  which  timber 
production,  primarily  pine,  is  being  man- 
aged for.  They  have  10  biological  reserves 
and  one  biosphere  reserve  which  are  stud- 
ied and  managed  to  maintain  ecosystems 
in  the  most  natural  form  possible.  Wildlife 
refuges  have  been  set  aside  for  the  protec- 
tion and  restoration  of  rare,  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

Honduras  has  also  become  a signatory 
country  under  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional T rade  of  Endangered  Species  of  Flora 
and  Fauna,  (CITES).  Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  potable  water,  Honduras  has 
established  about  20  national  parks  de- 
signed to  protect  watersheds.  These  parks 
also  provide  recreation,  aesthetics  and  re- 
search opportunities,  but  no  commercial 
resource  extraction  is  permitted.  Most  of 
the  protected  areas  have  a central  area  or 
nuclear  zone  that  is  the  primary  area  of 
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concern.  Surrounding  this  is  a buffer  zone 
which  often  contains  villages  practicing 
agriculture,  forestry  and  subsistence  ex- 
traction of  resources. 

Unfortunately,  the  protected  areas  are 
not  well  funded  and  law  enforcement  is 


things  in  this  world  are  simple.  Edu- 
cating people  is  not  easy  when  there’s 
no  adequate  transportation  to  educa- 
tional facilities.  Many  school  age  chil- 
dren work  in  the  fields  to  help  support 
the  family.  Even  if  people  could  he 


nonexistent.  In  many  cases  these  ar- 
eas are  protected  only  on  paper. 

Many  parks  have  several  villages 
within  their  boundaries.  Normal  ac- 
tivities of  the  villagers  is  severely 
impacting  the  parks.  Eorests  are 
slashed,  burned  and  converted  to 
agricultural  crops  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Considering  that  these  activities  take 
place  on  slopes  exceeding  60  degrees 
and  on  thin,  highly  erodihle  soils,  the 
outcome  is  evident.  Human  and  live- 


HONDURAS  has  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  populations  in 
the  world,  along  with  an  illiteracy 
rate  of  nearly  50  percent.  The 
people  are  often  without  electric, 
running  water  and  motorized 
transportation.  With  extreme 
poverty  and  a poorly  developed 
infrastructure,  the  country  is 
confronting  many  environ- 
mental issues  that  will  not  be 
easily  overcome. 


stock  wastes  receive  no  treatment  before 
entering  the  water.  In  the  waters  below  any 
village,  fecal  bacterial  counts  are  astro- 
nomical. 

Although  fully  protected  by  law,  birds 
and  mammals  are  declining  due  to  the 
illegal  pet  trade,  habitat  destruction  and 
heavy  subsistence  uses. 

Soil,  water,  wildlife  conservation  and 
technology  are  in  the  embryonic  stages  of 
development.  Currently,  all  timbering  is  to 
be  conducted  under  management  plans 
approved  by  COHDEEOR.  Wildlife  re- 
sources are  not  a primary  consideration  in 
these  plans  and  enforcement  is  impossible. 

Solutions,  at  first,  appear  simple:  edu- 
cate the  people  and  implement  an  enforce- 
ment program.  But  as  we  all  know,  few 


taught  the  future  benefits  of  sustain- 
able agriculture,  forestry,  wildlife  and 
biodiversity,  it  is  still  difficult  for  them 
to  envision  the  future  beyond  today  or 
tomorrow.  Each  day’s  challenge  deals 
simply  with  providing  and  maintain- 
ing food,  health  and  shelter. 

Policies  and  enforcement  can  never 
he  successful  unless  there  is  support 
from  the  people,  and  until  the  villages 
achieve  stability  in  their  populations, 
food  source  and  economy,  education 
and  long-term  conservation  efforts  will 
be  secondary  issues  in  the  minds  ot 
those  struggling  tor  daily  survival. 

An  interesting  approach  toward  so- 
lutions is  being  undertaken.  Many  of 
the  parks  are  being  managed  by  non- 
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government  organizations  (NGO). 
NGOs  attempt  to  accomplish  what 
the  government  cannot.  They  must 
acquite  theit  own  funding,  and  de- 
velop  and  implement  park  manage' 
ment  strategies,  patticularly  in  the 
huffer  zones. 

Global  Village,  an  NGO  respon- 
sihle  fot  managing  Azul  Meamhat  Na- 
tional Park,  is  currently  developing 
strategies  that  will  allow  people  to 
continue  to  live  within  the  huftet  zone. 
Alliances  with  villages  has  been  fos- 
tered by  involving  them  in  the  devel- 
opment process.  Village  memhetshave 
been  hired  as  forest  guards,  tor  ex- 
ample. And  although  these  guards  have 
no  real  enforcement  power,  they  have 
been  extremely  important  in  educa- 
tion efforts  and  acting  as  liaisons  for 
the  villages  they  tepresent.  Global 
Village  is  attempting  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities,  infrastructure 
and  the  economies  of  the  villages 
within  and  around  the  park.  This  is 
vital  if  the  park  is  to  survive. 

Obviously,  outside  funding  is  unte- 
liable.  Therefore  one  objective  is  to 
make  the  park  self-sustaining.  To  do 
this.  Global  Village  is  attempting  to 
develop  ecotoutism  to  generate  sus- 
tainable local  funding.  They  are  also 
attempting  to  teach  sustainable  farm- 
ing and  water  conservation  techniques. 
The  park  in  essence  becomes  a valued 
resource  to  the  village. 


ALTHOUGH  fully  protected  by  law, 
birds,  such  as  this  scarlet  macaw,  are 
declining  due  to  the  illegal  pet  trade, 
habitat  destruction  and  heavy 
subsistence  uses. 

As  we’ve  all  heard,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a free  lunch.  I spent 
sevetal  days  with  Manuel  Rey,  the 
park  director,  and  Teodoro  Calles, 
one  of  the  forest  guards  hired  from  a 
local  village.  Manuel  and  Teodoro 
guided  me  through  the  rain  forest, 
teaching  me  about  medicinal  herbs, 
native  foods,  animal  observation  and  gen- 
eral Central  American  woodsmanship. 

Teodoro  has  acquired  much  knowledge 
by  living  off  the  rain  forest.  But  as  these 
areas  develop  and  become  westernized, 
people  like  Teodoro  and  their  cultures  will 
fade  into  nothing  more  than  stories  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Pre- 
serving these  cultures  is  an  additional  chal- 
lenge to  developing  villages. 

Sustainable  funding  is  coming,  largely 
from  foreign  sources,  such  as  the  United 
States.  Non-government  funding  comes 
from  organizations  such  as  The  Natute 
Conservancy  and  the  Heinz  Foundation. 

Because  many  of  the  small,  grassroots 
NGOs  do  not  have  international  contacts 
or  the  expertise  to  acquire  funding,  much 
of  the  international  aid  is  funneled  through 
organizations  such  as  CARE  International 
and  VIDA.  These  organizations  specialize 
in  generating  funds,  promotion,  coordina- 
tion and  plan  development.  Ultimately, 
howevet,  the  projects  must  he  carried  out 
by  various  local  levels  of  government. 

One  might  ask  why  other  countries  are 
willing  to  contribute  so  much  when  they 
have  so  many  problems  at  home.  Well,  let’s 
look  at  the  United  States.  We  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  watching  and  feeding  birds. 
Just  think  how  many  of  those  birds  are 
migratory,  spending  half  their  lives  in  coun- 
tries south  of  our  border.  Hunters  spend 
millions  of  dollars  and  receive  many  hours 
of  recreation  hunting  migratory  birds  such 
as  mourning  and  white-winged  doves,  both 
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MIXED  FORESTS,  pine/oak,  exist  above  the 
rain  forests  in  Honduras.  Many  of  these 
trees  provide  unique  mast,  which  are 
beneficial  to  a variety  of  wildlife. 

of  which  spend  the  winter  months  in  Hon- 
duras. 

While  visiting  Honduras  I met  research- 
ers from  Cornell  University  interested  in 
medicinal  plants.  Future  medicines  will 
surely  be  developed  from  plants  growing  in 
Central  America.  Foods  such  as  bananas, 
coffee,  oranges,  grapefruits,  cinnamon  and 
sugar  cane  are  products  of  these  areas.  Also, 
there  are  many  other  foods  that  may  be- 
come important  in  the  future.  Some  of 
these  medicinal  and  food  producing  plants 
have  very  specific  relationships  with  in- 
sects, bats  and  other  animals.  In  some  cases, 
a plant  may  be  pollinated  by  only  one 
species  of  insect  or  bat.  Cocoa,  from  which 
many  foods  are  derived,  is  just  one  example 
of  such  a plant. 

Protection  of  these  ecosystems  is  defi- 
nitely a global  issue. 

As  we  become  more  involved  with  glo- 
bal issues  we  must  proceed  with  caution. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  impose 
North  American  philosophies  and  tech- 
nologies on  these  countries.  Forest  and 
wildlife  management  practices  that  are  ef- 
fective in  the  United  States  may  he  hazard- 
ous when  applied  in  Central  American 
ecosystems.  An  example  is  sport  hunting. 

Sport  hunting  has  done  a wonderful  job 
of  supporting  wildlife  management  in  North 
America.  But  we  have  a long  history  of 
sport  hunting;  it  is  part  of  our  culture  and 
we  have  the  wildlife  and  financial  resources 


to  support  such  recreation.  In  Hondu- 
ras, hunting  for  recreation  is  an  un- 
imaginable concept.  Thus  there  is  not 
a hunting  tradition  to  lead  the  way  fot 
wildlife  conservation.  People  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  just  ttying 
to  survive. 

Second,  guns  are  legal  and  avail- 
able, hut  few  can  afford  them.  Third,  it 
is  questionable  it  their  wildlife  resources 
can  support  recreational  hunting.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  North  American 
practices  and  technologies  cannot  be 
used,  hut  that  we  must  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  good  stewardship  and  help 
developing  countries  implement  strat- 
egies that  work  with  their  ecosystems 
and  cultures. 

The  more  we  learn  the  more  we 
realize  that  wildlife,  environmental  and 
economic  problems  are  not  confined 
by  arbitrary  political  boundaries.  Many 
issues  have  global  ramifications.  The 
more  we  broaden  our  horizons  regard- 
ing these  issues  the  closer  we  come  to 
solving  them.  □ 


For  ecotourism  information  in 
Honduras  contact:  Erasmo  Sosa  Lopez, 
Institute  of  Tourism,  APDO,  Postal  3261, 
Tegucigalpa,  M.D.C.,  Honduras,  Central 
America.  I would  like  to  thank  the 
following  people  for  taking  the  time  and 
having  the  patience  to  meet  with  me  and 
teach  me  about  Central  American 
conservation  issues:  Manuel  Rey  and 
family,  Victor  Archaga  of  COHDEFOR, 
V ictoria  A.  de  Diaz  of  VI  DA  Foundation, 
Manuel  Hernandez  Paz,  Director  of  the 
Honduras  National  Forestry  School,  Edas 
Munoz  of  CARE  International,  Erasmo 
Sosa  Lopez  of  Institute  of  Tourism,  Chet 
Thomas,  Exec. Dir.  of  Global  Village, 
Teodoro  Calles  and  family  of  Azul 
Meambar  National  Park,  Jorge 
Betancourt  of  Peace  Corp.,  and  Mark 
and  Lucy  Bonta. 
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Beaver- Pond  Woodies 


The  handsome  wood  duck  is  admired  by  many, 
both  for  its  plumage  and  for  the  challenge  it 
offers  the  fall  waterfowler. 


By  Gerald  Putt 

TO  ME  the  wood  duck  is  the  most 
beautiful  duck  in  the  world.  The 
drake’s  prismatic,  iridescent  feathers  are  so 
bold  and  bright  the  bird  looks  out  of  place 
in  the  muted  colors  of  a late  autumn  marsh. 
Even  the  female,  though  considerably  more 
subtle,  is  an  elegant  bird.  1 know  I’m  not 
alone  in  considering  the  woodie  as  the 
grand  prize  of  waterfowling. 

And  compared  to  many  species  of  wa- 
terfowl, wood  ducks  offer  good  hunting 
opportunities  in  Pennsylvania.  While  many 
kinds  of  ducks  are  found  only  along  certain 
flyways  or  major  bodies  of  water,  and  pos- 
sibly only  during  short  migration  periods, 
wood  ducks  can  he  found  across  the  state. 
They  comprise  about  25  percent  of  our 
annual  duck  harvest. 

One  of  the  best  places  1 ’ve  found  to  hunt 
wood  ducks  are  secluded  heaver  ponds.  If 
you  find  such  a place,  you  can  be  in  for 
some  real  action. 

Many  hunters  start  looking  for  good 
beaver  ponds  in  the  spring  or  summer. 
Ponds  with  a few  dead,  hollow  trees  deserve 
special  attention  because  wood  ducks  are 
cavity  nesters  and  seek  out  such  locations. 
It’s  difficult  to  see  the  birds  then  because 
they  are  wary,  but  their  presence  can  be 
told  by  their  calling  — more  of  a high- 
pitched  whistle  or  squeal  as  opposed  to  the 
quacking  and  chuckling  often  associated 
with  mallards. 

Early  fall  is  the  best  time  for  preseason 
scouting,  especially  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  evening  hours.  By  staying  con- 


cealed and  keeping  quiet,  you  can  of- 
ten see  woodies  working  around  these 
ponds.  Like  most  animals,  wood  ducks 
are  creatures  of  habit  and  they  will 
usually  stay  in  the  same  area  unless 
they’re  disturbed. 

Enjoy  yourself  during  these  scout- 
ing excursions,  before  the  kick  of  your 
shotgun  hits  your  shoulder.  Take  in  all 
the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  life 
around  a heaver  pond.  Singing  birds 
and  rising  brook  trout  add  much  to  an 
enjoyable  evening. 

Deer  often  frequent  the  ponds  for 
the  water  and  lush  browse  around  them. 
And  if  you’re  lucky,  you  may  even  see 
the  local  construction  crew  at  work, 
repairing  the  dam  or  gathering  winter 
food.  There’s  always  something  to  no- 
tice in  nature  if  you  take  the  time  to 
look  and  listen,  and  in  the  forest  a 
beaver  dam  is  often  the  hub  of  activity. 

Once  you’ve  found  the  ideal  beaver 
pond,  it’s  time  to  start  thinking  about 
harvesting  some  woodies.  Eirst,  as  in 
any  waterfowl  hunting,  good  camou- 
flage clothing  is  important.  Try  to 
match  your  camo  to  the  surrounding 
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vegetation,  which,  because  of  the  va- 
riety  of  patterns  available  isn’t  hard. 
The  new  cattail  patterns  blend  in  well 
with  most  of  the  areas  1 hunt.  1 also 
wear  camouflaged  chest  waders  — an 
essential  piece  of  equipment. 

And  don’t  forget  to  camouflage  your 
face  and  hands.  Uncovered,  they  can 
act  as  warning  beacons  to  wary  ducks. 
Your  gun,  too,  should  have  a dull  or 
camo  finish. 

Speaking  of  guns, 
shooting  ranges  are 
usually  short  when 
hunting  around 
heaver  ponds,  so 
just  about  any  shot- 
gun 20-gauge  or  larger 
will  do.  Modified  or  improved 
cylinder  chokes  work  best,  I believe.  1 
prefer  high  brass  steel  shotshells  in 
sizes  from  No.  2 to  No.  6. 

Blinds  don’t  have  to  be  elaborate. 
Use  natural  cover  and  make  it  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible.  Another  nice 
thing  about  hunting  woodies  is  that 
only  a few  decoys  are  needed  — half  a 
dozen  will  do.  A wood  duck  call  can 
certainly  he  useful  for  capturing  the 
birds’  attention,  hut  if  you  don’t  know 
how  to  use  one,  you’re  better  off  with- 
out it. 

While  I’m  on  the  subject  of  prepa- 
rations, it’s  a good  idea  to  sharpen  your 


shooting  skills  on  a sporting  clays  course. 
Wood  ducks  are  really  something  to  see 
when  they’re  coming  to  your  decoy  spread. 
If  they  seem  small  and  fast,  it’s  because  they 
are.  Their  erratic,  twisting,  turning,  dart- 
ing flight  pattern  can  humble  any  good 
shotgun  shooter. 

Keep  still  until  the  birds  are  close  and 
it’s  time  to  shoot.  A flaring  out-of-range 
bird  is  not  an  easy  target.  The  odds  for  this 
shot  favor  the  ducks.  Re- 
member to  swing 
through  as  you 
shoot;  this 
helps  you  get 
a better  lead 
on  the  duck 
and  keeps  you 
from  shooting 

behind  it. 

And  when  you  do  shoot,  single  out  only 
drakes.  Don’t  over  hunt  a pond,  either, 
especially  one  that’s  used  for  roosting  and 
feeding.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  hunt  such  a pond 
more  than  once  a week  or  the  ducks  may 
leave.  It’s  up  to  us  waterfowlers  to  use 
wisely  the  natural  resources  we  have. 

Waterfowling  may  seem  like  a lot  of 
work,  hut  it’s  well  worth  it.  Wood  duck 
hunting  as  I’ve  described  can  he  an  espe- 
cially rewarding  experience:  There’s  noth- 
ing as  exciting  as  a day  on  a heaver  pond, 
and  there’s  nothing  prettier  than  these 
ducks  of  rainbow  colors.  □ 
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Learning  how  animals  interact  with  one  another, 
then  by  using  a variety  of  calls,  a hunter  can 
get:  up  close  and  personal  . . . 

Luring  Bucks 

By  Doug  Stetler 


I BROKE  the  serene  stillness  with 
short,  sociable  grunts  from  my  call. 

A shuffling  in  the  thick  laurel  followed, 
and  then  suddenly  right  before  my  eyes, 
60  yards  away,  a buck  emerged,  looking 
my  way,  and  without  the  least  hit  of 
caution. 

Encounters  like  this  can  happen  when 
a hunter  becomes  a part  of  nature  in  the 
eyes  of  his  quarry.  Learning  how  to  attain 
this  goal  can  be  achieved  by  reading 
stories,  attending  seminars,  listening  to 
tapes  and  watching  videos.  However, 
there’s  no  substitute  for  experience  in  the 
woods.  One-on-one  with  nature  is  the 
best  learning  technique. 

When  scouting  for  buck  rubs  and 
scrapes,  look  for  squirrels,  grouse  and 
turkeys  in  the  same  area.  They  eat  the 
same  mast  and  other  foods  as  deer.  So 
look  for  an  abundant  food  source  with 
protective  cover  nearby.  Pay  attention  to 
how  wild  animals  react  to  danger  and 
how  one  species  reacts  to  the  presence  of 
another.  Eorest  dwellers  notice  the  daily 
reactions  of  one  another  as  they  coexist 
in  their  environment;  their  survival 
depends  upon  it.  Understanding  animal 
behavior  can  be  the  edge  a hunter  needs 
to  kill  a deer. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  tried  various 
techniques  of  deer  calling  and  rattling, 
hut  without  much  success.  Then  I 
discovered  what  seems  to  he  a universal 
weaknesses  in  the  elusive  behavior  of 
deer.  This  information  enabled  me  to  kill 


one  buck,  then  stop  a group  of 
running  deer,  including  a massive 
buck,  and  divert  them  in  my 
direction. 

The  day  began  with  a bright 
moonlit  sky.  The  illuminated 
landscape  made  it  easy  to  travel.  I 
knew  that  deer  feed  almost  continu- 
ously on  a night  like  this,  then 
return  earlier  than  usual  to  bedding 
sanctuaries,  remaining  there  most  of 
the  day.  My  best  chance  for  a buck,  I 
felt,  would  be  at  first  light. 

Two  inches  of  fresh,  powdery 
snow  silenced  my  footsteps  as  I 
walked  out  the  top  of  the  ridge.  An 
hour  and  20  minutes  later  I arrived 
at  an  excellent  game  hideout,  a bed 
of  mountain  laurel  covering  1 50 
yards  of  the  ridgetop,  right  out  to  the 
point.  Sloping  hollows  on  both  sides 
blended  into  two  adjacent  mountain 
ranges,  and  a third  mountain 
descended  into  a large  basin  below 
the  point.  Scattered  farmlands  and 
white  and  red  oak  trees  provided  a 
good  food  source.  Based  on  the 
many  rubs  and  scrapes  along  the 
trails  I had  seen  earlier,  I knew  there 
were  plenty  of  bucks  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  laurel.  With  about  45 
minutes  to  go  before  shooting  time,  I 
carefully  worked  down  the  east  side 
of  the  ridge  toward  the  intersection 
of  two  promising  game  trails. 

Snorts  coming  from  below  caught 
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my  attention;  a deer  had  detected 
my  presence.  Before  the  last  snort 
subsided  I quickly  replied  with  two 
snorts  of  my  own,  which  calmed  the 
nervous  deer.  Before  long  1 heard  it 
digging  through  the  snow  as  it 
resumed  feeding.  An  uphill  breeze 
nipped  my  face,  providing  confi- 
dence that  the  deer  below  wouldn’t 
scent  me.  Continuing  on,  I eased 
each  foot  through  the  snow,  feeling 
for  small  twigs  before  applying  body 
weight. 

After  a while,  distant  shots  rang 
in  the  start  of  the  buck  season.  As 
dawn  approached  1 scanned  the 
landscape  with  binoculars  for  the 
deer  feeding,  but  I couldn’t  find  it. 
Deer  were  soon  coming  up  the  trails, 
passing  on  both  sides,  hut  I couldn’t 
pick  out  any  antlers  among  the  does 
and  young.  It  wasn’t  long  until  an 
old  doe  got  upwind  and  caught  my 
scent. 

Her  shrill  snorts  did  not  distract 


me,  and  my  attention  focused  down  the 
ridge  where  shiny  antler  tines  loomed 
above  the  brush  on  the  lower  bench. 
There  was  no  chance  for  a shot  as  the 
buck  slipped  away,  however. 

The  next  several  hours  I experi- 
mented with  some  Quaker  Boy  deer  calls. 
Using  the  hleet  canister,  soft  bawls 
quickly  brought  in  an  old  doe  with  two 
fawns,  then  a short  time  later,  another 
doe.  When  the  deer  first  appeared  I 
stopped  calling  and  they  soon  lost 
interest.  However,  soft  grunts  from  the 
buck  tube  caused  the  old  doe  to  prance 
away  stiff-legged  with  her  fawns,  while 
the  other  doe  canted  het  ears  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  calls,  then 
hurried  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  estrus  doe  with  a rutting  buck  that  1 
was  hoping  for  never  showed. 

By  10:30  1 figured  most  of  the  deer 
were  in  secluded  hiding  places  or  had 
reached  their  midday  bedding  areas.  It 
was  time  to  try  my  favorite  hunting 
method:  slipping  through  thick  sanctuar- 
ies while  glassing  ahead  for  deer.  Climb- 
ing back  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  I entered 
the  laurel  with  the  breeze  in  my  face.  I 
wasn’t  just  concerned  about  deer 
smelling  me.  Air  currents  sometimes 
enable  a hunter  to  smell  a rutting  buck. 

Trying  to  maintain  a maximum  pace 
of  five  steps  in  five  minutes,  1 glassed  the 
maze  of  branches  and  leaves  ahead, 
searching  for  a twitching  ear,  flashing 
tine  or  patch  of  fur.  If  a twig  cracked 
underfoot.  I’d  wait  five  minutes  before 
moving  on.  If  a laurel  branch  snapped 
against  my  clothes.  I’d  disguise  the  noise 
by  stirring  the  frozen  leaves  with  my 
foot  and  clucking  and  purring 
like  a feeding  turkey. 

Remembering  the  deer  calls 
in  my  pocket,  1 decided  to  give 
them  another  try.  Starting 
with  soft  grunts  and  alternat- 
J ing  with  doe  bleats  every  30 
yards,  1 proceeded  toward  the 
point.  Then,  just  after  I had 
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made  two  short  grunts  on  the  tube,  a 
shuffling  in  the  laurel  and  the  sound  of 
crunching  leaves  caught  my  attention.  A 
4'point  buck  peeked  out  of  the  brush. 

We  both  froze.  1 stared  at  his  antlers, 
avoiding  eye  contact,  so  I wouldn’t  spook 
him.  Unable  to  scent  me,  he  tried  to 
make  me  move  by  bobbing  his  head,  hut 
I remained  motionless.  The  buck 
eventually  slipped  away, 
hut  a soft  grunt  turned 
him.  Moving 
parallel  to  me,  he 
reappeared  60 
yards  away,  in 
a stand  of 
saplings. 

Slowly  picking 
his  way 
forward,  he 
occasionally 
turned  his  head 
my  direction.  1 
knew  he  soon  would 
be  gone  or  catch  my 
scent,  hut  1 didn’t  risk 
using  the  call  again,  and 
he  disappeared  behind  a 
small  hemlpck. 

1 steadied  my  .30-06  against  a tree, 
put  the  Penn’s  Woods  diaphragm  in  my 
mouth,  turned  my  head  and  made  soft 
turkey  yelps  in  the  direction  the  buck 
had  come  from.  Antlers  emerged  from 
behind  the  houghs.  The  inquisitive  buck 
moved  out  of  the  thicket  and  started 
uphill  toward  me. 

When  the  rifle  cracked,  the  4-point 
merely  flicked  his  tail  and  hounded  out 
of  sight.  1 listened  for  the  crash  of  a 
mortally  wounded  deer.  Nothing.  1 
quietly  checked  for  blood  and  strands  of 
deer  hair.  Again,  nothing.  What  hap- 
pened? The  buck  was  standing  in  the 
clear,  within  easy  range,  when  1 squeezed 
the  trigger. 

Following  the  tracks,  1 soon  noticed 
blood  on  my  pants  as  1 brushed  the  laurel 
branches.  The  buck  was  heading  toward 


the  point.  Not  wanting  to  push  him 
into  open  woods  and  other  hunters,  1 
marked  the  spot  with  orange  yarn, 
backtracked  and  went  down  the 
side. 

After  glassing  each  section  of  the 
forest  ahead,  1 followed  the  laurel’s 
edge,  checking  for  blood  along  the 
tracks  leading  into  open  timber.  1 
continued  around  the 
point  and  still  found 
nothing,  so  1 opted  to 
slip  hack  into  the 
laurel  on  a well  used 
deer  trail  1 had  just 
passed.  Retracing 
my  steps,  I 

noticed  deer 
odor  as  the 
wind  swirled 
from  the 
laurel.  The 
buck  was 
hidden  from 
view  a few 
yards  off  the 
trail.  He  lay 
dead  from  the 
single  shot  that 
had  passed  through  both  lungs.  After 
giving  thanks  for  the  buck,  the 
beautiful  day  and  the  health  to  enjoy 
it  all,  1 tagged,  then  pulled  the  deer 
into  the  open  woods  and  started  the 
field-dressing  chore. 

Suddenly,  eight  deer  appeared  in 
the  saddle  100  yards  below.  One  was 
a large,  wide-racked  buck.  1 blasted 
some  long,  mega-grunts  from  my  call 
and  the  lead  doe  halted,  causing  a 
chain  reaction  collision  with  the 
deer  behind  her.  The  buck  paid  no 
attention  to  my  distant  grunts.  His 
interest  was  captured  hy  a doe  hack 
in  the  pack  that  was  in  estrus.  The 
lead  doe  stood  her  ground  with  a 
fixed  stare,  then  turned  and  marched 
in  my  direction.  1 again  bellowed 
loud  grunts  as  the  small  group 
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proceeded  to  within  70  yards.  They 
stopped.  The  lead  doe  was  perplexed  and 
looked  in  all  directions.  The  buck, 
however,  kept  his  eyes  glued  to  his  lady 
friend. 

1 captured  their  attention  with  soft 
clucks  and  purrs  on  the  turkey  call.  The 
old  doe  assumed  the  area  to  he  safe, 
occupied  only  hy  turkeys.  With  the  wind 
in  my  favor,  the  procession  passed  me  at 
40  yards,  now  with  the  doe  in  estrus  in 
front  and  the  1 1 -point  buck  in  pursuit. 

My  interaction  with  the  deer  was  a 
direct  result  of  learning  to  portray 
nature’s  relationships  through  experi- 
mentation, then  taking  advantage  of 
reactions  as  they  occutred. 

Because  the  old  lead  doe  was  not  in 
estrus,  she  was  not  interested  in  includ- 
ing another  pesky  buck  in  her  family 
group.  My  boisterous  mega-grunts  of  an 
old  rutting  buck  in  the  area  she  was 
headed  added  to  the  confusion,  causing 
the  herd  to  come  closer  each  time  1 
called.  Also,  in  their  haste  to  evade 
hunters,  I figured  they  were  quick  to  seek 
refuge  in  an  area  where  they  heard  my 
turkey  talk. 

My  4-point  would  not  respond  to  doe 
bawls  because  he  was  not  high  enough  on 
the  male  hierarchy  to  he  a breeder. 
Neither  would  he  have  responded  to 
deep,  guttural  grunts  of  an  older  buck. 


My  calls,  however,  were  nonthreatening, 
soft  social  grunts  of  a young  buck.  So 
when  1 enteted  his  private  turf,  he  came 
over  to  socialize.  1 wasn’t  prepared  for  his 
quick  appearance  and  he  temporarily 
slipped  out  of  sight.  However,  we  were 
not  far  apart,  so  when  he  heard  my 
turkey  calls  he  thought  the  area  was  safe 
and  crossed  an  opening  to  investigate, 
causing  his  demise. 

All  animals  have  a private  distance, 
their  personal  zone.  Their  reaction  to  an 
intrusion  will  depend  upon  whether  they 
feel  threatened  or  curious.  Many  hunters 
miss  opportunities  to  take  game  because 
they  don’t  understand  personal  zones.  On 
several  occasions  I’ve  watched  deer  and 
turkey  share  their  personal  areas.  The 
deer’s  keen  sense  of  smell  combined  with 
the  turkey’s  excellent  eyesight  is  a great 
defense  against  predators. 

The  strenuous  drag  through  the  laurel 
with  my  4-point  caused  me  to  stop  often. 

I was  in  no  hurry,  though,  and  had  lots  of 
time  to  think  about  the  morning’s 
events.  1 wondeted  if  the  11 -point  was 
neat,  sniffing  the  air  for  my  scent. 

Discoveting  a personal  zone  relation- 
ship with  my  4-point  and  the  ^oodswise 
personal  manipulation  of  the  family  of 
doe  and  the  1 1 -point  buck  made  this  an 
interesting  hunt,  and  one  of  my  most 
cherished  learning  experiences.  □ 


Venison  Bologna 

10  pounds  ground  venison  1 teaspoon  onion  salt 

2/3  cup  Morton’s  Tender  Quick  salt  5 teaspoons  black  pepper 

l'/3  cups  Crisco  oil  4 teaspoons  Liquid  Smoke 

3 teaspoons  garlic  salt  sausage  casings 

Mix  all  ingredients  thoroughly.  Stuff  into  casings  and  place  in  pans  (one  layer).  Bake  at 
200  degrees  for  P/t  hours. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook.  To  purchase  the  cookbook  mail  $4-72,  Pennsylvania 
residents  must  add  6 percent  sales  tax,  to  PA  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Speeding  Bullets  — A 
Different  View 


By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


<rpi 


EADY.  Aim.  Fire!” 

.W  ith  a squeeze  ot  the  trigger  you 
send  a bullet  speeding  out  of  the  gun 
barrel.  In  the  blink  of  an  eye  it  strikes  the 
target.  You  know  the  bullet  moved  fast, 


seem  to  just  poke  along.  A baseball 
can  be  pitched  at  nearly  100  mph, 
and  a golf  ball  might  he  driven  off 
the  tee  at  170  mph.  But  when  you 
squeeze  the  trigger  you  launch  a 
bullet  at  speeds  ranging  from  around 
500  mph  to  more  than  2,000  mph, 
depending  on  the  cartridge. 

Take  for  example,  the  popular 


but  do  you  really  realize  just  how  fast? 

Ballistic  tables  give  bullet  velocities  in 
feet  per  second  (fps),  which  makes  sense 
because  a bullet’s  lifespan  is  so  htief.  But 
unless  you  are  a handloader  or  ammo 
enthusiast,  fps  isn’t  an  everyday  term. 

You  might  have  trouble  visualizing,  say, 
2,500  fps. 

For  a perspective  that  places  a bullet’s 
velocity  on  familiar  ground,  convert  it  to 
miles  per  hour  (mph),  by  multiplying  fps 
by  0.682.  So,  2,500  fps  translates  into 
about  1,700  mph.  For  many  of  us,  this 
different  view  drives  home  the  fact  that 
bullets  are  surprisingly  fast. 

Compared  with  a bullet’s  speed,  the 
fastest  objects  in  other  sporting  events 


high' 

velocity  .22  Fong  Rifle. 
Its  40'grain  bullet  leaves 
the  rifle  bore  at  neatly  900 
mph,  well  above  the  speed  ot 
sound  (about  760  mph  at  sea 
level).  Although  slowed  by  air 
resistance,  this  small  bullet  still  sails 
along  at  close  to  700  mph  when  it  is 
100  yards  downrange. 

The  hyper-velocity  .22  Fong  Rifle 
blasts  a 33-grain  bullet  from  the 
muzzle  at  more  than  1 ,000  mph  and 
keeps  it  hurtling  along  at  nearly  the 
speed  of  sound  some  100  yards  later. 
Still  speedier  is  the  .22  Winchester 
Magnum.  Bursting  out  ot  the  barrel 
at  1,300  mph,  its  40-grain  bullet 
darts  across  the  100-yard  mark  at 
900  mph. 

On  the  othet  end  of  the  speed 
scale  for  the  .22  rimfires  is  the 
relatively  sluggish  30-grain  bullet  of 
the  .22  low-velocity  short;  its 
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velocity  is  less  than  500  mph  at  the 
muzzle  and  only  a little  more  than 
400  mph  at  100  yards. 

The  high-velocity  .22  short  with 
a 29-grain  bullet  is  50  percent  faster. 
Air-ritle  pellets  leave  the  muzzle  at 
speeds  similar  to  those  of  .22  short 
cartridges,  although  they  lose  speed 
much  more  rapidly. 

Handgun  bullets  are  slower  than 
many  of  us  might  guess.  But  this  is  to 
be  expected  because  they  are  heavy 
and  are  propelled  by  small  powder 
charges.  Most  have  a muzzle  velocity 
less  than  that  of  the  .22  Long  Rifle. 

For  instance,  both  the  .38 
Special’s  1 10-grain  bullet  and  the 
.45  Auto’s  185-grain  bullet  exit  the 
muzzle  at  680  mph  and  slow  to 
around  600  mph  at  100  yards.  The 
1 1 5-grain  bullet  of  the  9mm  huger  is 
a little  faster  — nearly  800  mph  at 
the  muzzle  and  660  mph  at  100 
yards. 

Bullets  from  varmint  and  big- 
game  cartridges,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  fast.  Driven  by  large  powder 
loads,  these  bullets  easily  outdistance 
the  speed  of  sound,  from  the  muzzle 


to  hundreds  of  yards  downrange.  Varmint 
bullets,  though,  lose  speed  rather  quickly 
because  of  their  light  weight. 

Three  popular  varmint  calibers  are 
good  examples  of  high-speed  bullets.  The 
.17  Remington  hurtles  a 25-grain  bullet 
from  the  barrel  at  a dazzling  2,750  mph 

— more  than  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  At  100  yards  this  little  bullet  zips 
along  at  2,240  mph,  and  only  after  400 
yards  does  it  drop  helow  1,000  mph.  The 
.22-250  Remington  moves  its  55-grain 
bullet  from  the  muzzle  a bit  slower, 
around  2,500  mph,  hut  keeps  its  speed 
above  1 ,000  mph  even  at  500  yards.  The 
.222  Remington’s  50-grain  bullet  begins 
its  flight  at  2,140  mph  and  then  slows  to 
about  half  that  around  400  yards  later. 

In  the  big-game  lineup,  heavier  and 
larger  bullets  — 100  to  around  200  grains 

— are  propelled  from  the  barrel  at  1,500 
mph  to  2,000  mph.  They  speed  along  at 
more  than  1 ,000  mph  for  hundreds  of 
yards. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  popular 
.270  Winchester  with  a 130-grain  bullet. 
This  projectile  is  sent  on  its  way  at  nearly 
2,100  mph,  and  at  500  yards  it  is  travel- 
ing at  over  1,200  mph.  The  7mm-08 
Remington’s  140-grain 


bullet  almost  matches 
those  speeds. 

The  .308  Win- 
chester and  the  .30- 
06  Springfield, 
with  150-grain 
bullets,  pace 
each  other  fairly 
close.  They  start 
off  at  just  under 
2,000  mph  and 
zip  along, 
hitting  about 
1 ,600  mph  at 
200  yards  and 
slowing  to 
around  1,100 
mph  at  500 
yards. 
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What  about  the  venerable  .30-30 
Winchester?  Its  170-grain  bullet  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1,500  mph.  Beyond 
200  yards,  this  bullet  is  traveling  along  at 
a speed  less  than  1 ,000  mph. 

How  fast  can  bullets  he  sent  racing 
downrange?  Speeds  of  around  3,000  mph 
at  the  muzzle  reportedly  are  possible  and 
4,000  mph  might  be  reached.  But  as 
bandleaders  are  quick  to  point  out, 
specially  made  rifle  barrels  and  bullets  are 
needed  to  withstand  the  tremendous 
pressures  generated  for  such  extreme 
speeds.  Not  only  that,  extremely  fast 
bullets  encounter  more  air  resistance,  a 
serious  obstacle  to  accuracy. 

But  there  is  more  to  a bullet’s  speed 
than  travel  time.  Speed  helps  a bullet’s 
accuracy.  The  faster  a bullet  moves,  the 


less  time  gravity  has  to  work  on  its 
trajectory.  Speed  also  gives  a bullet 
energy  — its  wallop.  Physics  tells  us 
that  an  increase  in  speed  does  more 
to  boost  a bullet’s  energy  than  does 
an  increase  in  the  bullet’s  weight. 
Raise  a bullet’s  weight  hy  10  percent, 
without  increasing  its  speed,  and  its 
energy  goes  up  10  percent.  But  raise 
the  bullet’s  speed  hy  10  percent 
without  increasing  its  weight  and  the 
bullet  delivers  20  percent  more 
energy. 

A bullet’s  speed  isn’t  likely  to  he 
on  your  mind  when  your  are  sighting 
on  your  quarry  or  target  and  squeez- 
ing the  trigger.  But  speed  — quite  a 
lot  of  it  — is  locked  up  in  the 
cartridge  you  are  about  to  fire.  □ 


Selected  rifle  bullet  velocities  expressed  in  miles  per  hour. 


Caliber  Bullet  Weight 

(grains) 

.22  RIMFIRE 

Muzzle 

Distance  (yards) 

1 00  200  400 

Velocity  (miles  per  hour) 

500 

JHUKI : 

Low  Velocity 

30 

490 

420 

High  Velocity 
Long  Rifle: 

29 

750 

620 

High  Velocity 

40 

860 

690 

Hyper  Velocity 

33 

1,020 

730 

Winchester  Magnum 

40 

1,300 

900 

HANDGUN 

9mm  Lucer 

115 

790 

660 

.38  Special 

no 

680 

590 

.45  Automatic 

185 

680 

610 

VARMINT 

.1  7 Remington 

25 

2,750 

2,240 

1,800 

1,090 

840 

.222  Remington 

50 

2,140 

1,800 

1,490 

980 

800 

.22-250  Remington 

55 

2,510 

2,140 

1,810 

1,250 

1,020 

BIG  GAME 

.270  Winchester 

130 

2,090 

1,890 

1,710 

1,380 

1,230 

7mm-08  Remington 

140 

1,950 

1,790 

1,640 

1,360 

1,230 

.30-30  Winchester 

170 

1,500 

1,290 

1,100 

810 

720 

.308  Winchester 

150 

1,920 

1,730 

1,540 

1,210 

1,060 

.30-06  Springfield 
Note:  Speed  rounded 

150  1,980 

to  nearest  ten  feet. 

1,780 

1,600 

1,260 

1,110 
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Quicksilver 


'OREVER.  1 was  waiting  forever,  it  seemed,  for  their  return,  when  I’d 
get  to  wipe  down  their  shotguns  and  watch  how  they  cleaned  the 
squirrels.  My  father  was  on  his  first  hunt  ever,  with  our  neighbor  Jack, 
and  I was  too  young  to  go  along.  My  mother  readied  a big  pot  of 
salted  water  and  laid  out  newspapers  and  stropped  the  knives 
while  I washed  down  the  butcher  block  — and  waited  for- 
ever  some  more. 

They  returned  after  dark  and  came  into 
the  cellar  like  she  had  told  them.  I could 
see  tiny  twigs  and  hemlock  needles 
and  bits  of  ferns  in  the  zigzag  laces 
of  their  high-topped  boots  and 
the  chaff  of  leaves  and 
hark  in  the  clefts  of 
their  canvas 


clothes.  They  stood  there  momentarily,  guns  cradled  in  their  arms, 
the  smell  of  the  woods  and  all  manner  of  wildness  still  about  them. 

They  seemed  different  to  me  now,  back  from  the  hig  woods,  and 
they  spoke  of  den  trees  and  mast  and  cuttings  as  they  gently  placed 
the  many  squirrels  on  the  newspapers. 

Jack  showed  us  how  to  skin  the  squirrels  while  1 wiped  down 
the  guns.  They  saved  the  tails  tor  me;  I put  them  in  a shoe  box 
and  reveled  in  the  knowledge  that  these  men  would  one  day  usher 
me  to  the  wonderful  places  of  which  they  spoke  and  that  I would 
he  an  equal  member  of  this  timeless  fraternity.  1 waited  for  that 
day  forever,  too  . . . 

My  brand  new  canvas  hunting  jacket  was  stiff  on  that  frosty 
morning  of  my  first  squirrel  hunt.  1 felt  like  1 was  wearing  one  of  those  sand- 
wich  signs.  I was  proud  of  it,  though,  and  of  the  license  pinned  to  the  back.  1 
had  ten  16-gauge  paper  shells  in  the  loops,  and  cradled  in  my  arm  was  Jack’s 
H&R  single-shot  hammerless  that  we  dubbed  “Quicksilver.”  At  first  light  Dad 
and  1 were  settled  in  against  the  base  of  a beech  tree  next  to  a stand  of  towering 
oaks.  The  deep  hollow  was  cold  and  quiet  except  for  the  steady  gurgle  of  Wild- 
cat Run  and  the  occasional  plops  of  falling  acorns.  Soon  the  tops  of  the  oaks 
were  awash  in  yellow  sunshine,  and  I was  startled  at  the  sudden  shrieks  of  a 
blue  jay. 

At  the  cries  of  the  jay  the  tempo  of  life  in  the  hollow  quickened.  Crows 
cawed.  Leaves  spiraled.  Deer  snorted.  Then  a flash  of  gray  high  in  an  oak  set 
my  heart  to  hammering.  1 saw  a long  bushy  tail  swinging  below  some  foliage, 
and  then  a squirrel  leapt  up  into  a spot  of  sun  on  a limb  and  turned  an  acorn 
around  in  its  mouth.  Just  as  1 covered  it  with  the  bead,  the  bushytail  scampered 
down  a long  branch,  the  silver  barrel  of  the  gun  chasing  it,  and  then  1 swung 
ahead  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  squirrel  fell,  and  fell  some  more,  then  thud- 
ded onto  the  leafy  carpet. 

Dad  told  me  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  big,  and  the  nut  was  still  firmly  clenched  in 
its  teeth.  That  day  1 realized  how  simply  and  extraordinarily  it  all  fit  together: 
the  jay,  the  oaks,  the  squirrel,  the  acorn.  And  the  sounds,  and  stream  and  rocks 
— all  of  it  — integral  and  complete.  1 also  knew  that  somehow  1 belonged 
there  too,  part  of  the  wonderful  alchemy  of  men  and  guns  and  animals  deep  in 
the  heart  of  autumn. 


If  you  attend  wildlife  art  shows,  you  probably 
won’t  find  many  paintings  of  squirrels.  This  is  un- 
fortunate because  squirrels  are  handsome,  ani- 
mated animals.  Once,  up  north,  I saw  a black 
squirrel  climbing  a white  birch  tree.  It  was  a dy- 
namic study  in  black  and  white,  like  a big  black 
comma  among  the  other  punctuation  marks  on 
the  birch  hark.  In  the  western  and  central  parts 
of  the  state  the  big  fox  squirrel  is  the  squirrel 
hunter’s  prize.  Fox  squirrels  are  colorful  creatures, 
with  grizzled  nut-brown  coats  above  and  yellow 
maize  below,  trimmed  out  in  burnt  orange.  Over 
the  past  few  seasons  I’ve  been  seeing  more  of 
them,  and  must  concede  that  they  are  our  most 
beautiful  squirrel.  But  the  familiar  gray,  in  his 
salt  and  pepper  winter  coat,  is  also  quite  dap- 
per. I recall  one  particular  gray  traversing  a stone 
wall  on  a dark  November  day.  Crisp  silvery-blue, 
it  stood  out  in  stark  contrast  against  the  dark 
stones  and  leaves.  But  talk  is  cheap.  Maybe  it’s 
time  I get  to  the  easel  and  paint  one  myself. 

The  great  thing  about  hunting  squirrels  is  that 
they  can  be  hunted  in  many  ways.  Taking  a stand 
(or  sit?)  is  usually  the  most  effective  — and  re- 
laxing — method,  especially  at  sunrise  and  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  squirrels  are  most  active. 
One  afternoon  after  a grueling  week  at  the  draw- 
ing hoard,  I was  determined  to  get  in  a couple  of 
hours  of  hunting.  1 grabbed  a fistful  of  .22s  and  my 
rifle,  and  headed  for  a sidehill  overlooking  an  oak  grove. 
It  was  a warm  October  day,  and  I found  a comfortable  seat  against  a 
gently  swaying  maple.  When  I awoke  hours  later  it  was  pitch  black,  and  for  a few  mo- 
ments I had  rto  idea  where  1 was. 

I especially  enjoy  still-hunting  for  squirrels.  Sneaking  along  old  tram  roads  or  creeks, 
stopping  for  up  to  half  an  hour  near  promising  den  trees  or  leafy  nests  near  a food  source, 
is  ideal  hunting.  In  the  early  season,  before  leaf  fall,  I carry  a shotgun  and  walk  the  open 
strips  between  standing  cornfields  and  bordering  woods.  Squirrels  often  feed  on  corn  in 
the  first  few  rows  and  dash  for  the  woods  at  a hunter’s  approach.  They  are  surprisingly 
fast,  and  the  hunter  has  only  a moment  or  two  to  make  a shot. 
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The  gray  squirrel  had  much  to  do  with  the  legendary  skills  of  our 
colonial  marksmen,  and  since  that  time  the  story  of  the  squirrel 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  guns  we  use  to  hunt  them.  Of  all 
the  guns  and  loads  it  is  the  classic  .22  rimfire  that  is  synony- 
mous with  squirrel  hunting,  and  most  hunters  started  by 
hunting  squirrels  with  this  venerable  round. 

My  first  squirrel  rifle  was  a holt-action  Remington 
Model  511  Scoremaster  with  a Weaver  B-4  scope  on 
an  N-3  side  mount.  1 occasionally  hunt  with  this 
rimfire  today,  even  though  I can’t  imagine  how  many 
rounds  were  fired  through  it.  In  a search  tor  better 
accuracy,  a few  years  ago  I anted  up  tor  a Ruger  Model 
77/22  with  a 4x  Leupold  .22  scope.  With  Winchester 
Super-X  hollow  points,  this  outfit  is  a tackdriver.  But 
my  favorite  rimfire  is  an  antique  Marlin  Model  20-S 
slide  action.  It  has  an  accurate,  24-inch  barrel  with 
Ballard  rifling  and  tremendous  workmanship  through- 
out. This  beauty  was  built  late  in  the  1920s  and  still  per- 
rms  well  each  year.  Just  a touch  over  five  pounds,  it’s  a 
delight  to  carry  in  the  squirrel  woods. 

Almost  any  shotgun  will  do  for  squirrels,  hut  I like  double 
guns.  This  fall  I’ll  be  shooting  a 16-gauge  Lefever  Nitro  Special 
double  made  in  1927  by  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company.  For  a slightly 
nostalgic  flavor,  I like  to  shoot  vintage  paper  shells  out  of  this 
gun. 

The  roots  of  squirrel  hunting,  however,  lies  in  the  traditions  of 
blackpowder  and  longrifles.  This  concept  really  appeals  to  me, 
especially  with  a squirrel  gun  in  .32  or  .36  caliber.  In  the  tradi- 
tional vein,  archers  need  not  feel  left  out.  Last  year  I stalked  and 
shot  a big,  wary  fox  squirrel  with  my  longbow  and  was  every'  hit 
as  satisfied  as  if  it 
were  a deer. 

Hunters  know 
that  nature  moves 
in  cycles,  and 
those  who  follow 
her  course  often  end 
up  where  they  started.  So  it  is  that 

many  hunting  careers  begin  and  end  up  in  the  squirrel 
woods  — the  hunter  comes  full  circle.  I enjoy  talking  with 
older  hunters,  listening  to  their  stories  of  that  special 
rabbit  dog,  the  big  buck  they  took  while  hunting  alone 
after  the  war,  or  of  the  tough  bear  drives  they  put  on  up 
north.  But  when  they  speak  of  golden  autumn  days, 
and  the  good  shot  made  or  missed,  and  the  excite- 
ment they  felt  in  the  pit  of  their  bellies  when  they 
pulled  the  trigger  ot  their  first  rifle,  they  are  usually 
speaking  of  that  first  squirrel  hunt. 


Surprise 

By  joe  Fleckenstein 


ALL  TURKEY  HUNTING  is  oT 
ten  a hit-or-miss  proposition.  Some 
years  a hunter  can  walk  days  and  never 
see  or  hear  a bird.  Other  years,  bagging 
a turkey  requires  virtually  no  effort.  A 
hunter,  however,  never  knows  what  to 
expect.  For  me,  last  fall  was  typical.  In 
other  words,  it  was  different  from  all 
others. 

I decided  that  on  opening  day  I 
would  hunt  an  area  1 had  visited  for 
the  first  time  only  several  days  earlier. 
W ith  many  turkey  scratchings  and  the 
sighting  of  a flock  of  young  birds,  it  was 
the  most  promising  area  I had  found. 

After  hunting  pheasants  early  on 
opening  day,  I arrived  at  my  turkey 
hunting  destination  around  midday.  I 
began  hunting  in  a narrow  section  of 
open  hardwoods  bordered  by  a steep 
ridge  on  one  side  and  by  a creek  on  the 
other.  I started  hunting  by  walking 


along  a trail  that  meandered  along  the  base 
of  the  ridge,  occasionally  yelping  on  my 
call  as  I went.  Fresh  scratchings  in  the 
leaves  told  me  the  turkeys  were  still  in  the 
area,  and  I was  convinced  they  were  nearby. 

After  about  a half-hour,  though,  and 
going  about  a half-mile  with  no  answers  to 
my  calls,  I began  to  have  some  second 
thoughts.  Where  could  they  have  gone? 
Continuing  out  the  trail,  I began  to  ques- 
tion the  area  I was  heading  into,  and  I also 
began  to  think  about  the  thick  cover  along 
the  creek.  The  cover  there  was  much  too 
thick  for  turkeys,  I had  thought,  but  then  I 
began  to  think  that  birds  may  have  been 
pushed  into  the  area  by  another  hunter 
earlier  in  the  day.  There  had  been  a vehicle 
parked  along  the  road.  I eventually  con- 
cluded the  brushy  area  along  the  creek 
warranted  a closer  look,  so  I turned  around 
and  headed  for  the  outer  edge  of  the  brush 
near  the  creek.  Every  50  feet  I stopped, 
looked  and  listened,  and  periodically 
I gave  a lost  bird  call. 

Walking  was  more  difficult  near 
the  creek  than  on  the  trail.  I noticed 
a buck  scrape  next  to  a small  hem- 
lock and  made  a mental  note  of  the 
location  for  future  reference.  A little 
fatther  a squirrel  bolted  in  front  of 
me  and  up  an  oak.  Where  was  it  the 
previous  week  when  I was  squirrel 
hunting? 

I stopped  on  a large  rock  and  gave 
a kee-kee  run  call.  There  was  no 
response.  1 was  almost  ready  to  re- 
sume walking  again  when  I heard 

MY  IMMEDIATE  impulse  was  to 
scatter  the  flock  and  then  call  them 
back,  but  then  I thought  a less 
common  tactic  might  be  more 
appropriate  in  this  situation. 
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something  moving  in  the  leaves  ahead. 
The  thick  laurel  and  hemlocks  limited  my 
visibility,  and  even  after  a few  minutes  the 
source  of  the  sound  remained  hidden. 

Still  waiting  on  the  rock,  1 eventually 
saw  several  shadowy  forms  behind  a hem- 
lock. Turkeys!  My  immediate  impulse  was 
to  scatter  the  flock  and  then  call  them 
back,  but  then  1 thought  a less  common 
tactic  might  be  more  appropriate  in  this 
situation. 

The  birds  had  not  seen  me.  They  were 
not  suspicious.  They  were  merely  feeding 
in  my  direction.  Scattering  the  flock  at  this 
time  could  have  been  disastrous.  They 
might  all  simply  run  off  into  the  brush  as  a 
group.  The  best  strategy  was  to  stay  put.  1 
slipped  on  my  face  mask  and  camo  gloves 
and  got  ready. 

A few  minutes  passed  and  the  birds  were 
still  moving  towards  me.  Apparently  they 
had  heard  my  kee-kee  calls  as  well  as  my 
footsteps  and  took  me  for  a fellow  turkey. 


I CAUTIOUSLY  turned  my  eyes  to 
see  what  was  moving  nearby.  There, 
no  more  than  1 0 feet  away,  was  the 
head  of  a young  tom  intently 
peering  at  me. 

Their  actions  reinforced  my  earlier 
suspicion  that  another  hunter  pre- 
ceded me  down  the  trail.  These 
birds  acted  as  though  they  may  have 
been  part  of  a larger  flock  that  had 
been  split  up  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  turkeys  started  putting  when 
they  were  about  20  yards  out.  I’m 
sure  they  expected  a reply.  1 don’t 
like  to  putt  with  a diaphragm  call, 
so  1 answered  with  a few  clucks. 
The  sounds  satisfied  the  birds,  and 
they  continued  in  my  direction. 
Parts  of  turkeys  momentarily  be- 
came visible,  but  then  quickly  van- 
ished again  in  the  brush.  The  sound 
of  movement  in  the  leaves  came 
closer.  The  putts  sounded  every  few 
seconds,  but  1 didn’t  answer. 

Soon  1 saw  several  birds  cau- 
tiously walking  in  my  direction  40 
feet  away.  Not  one  presented  an  ac- 
ceptable shot,  though.  Barons  of  the 
woods  — heads  held  high,  walking 
with  measured  steps. 

There  were  seven  or  eight,  and  when 
they  came  out  into  the  open,  1 was 
reluctant  to  move  my  gun  into  posi- 
tion. When  they  were  behind  brush, 
there  was  no  target  and,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  moving  the  gun. 

When  one  passed  behind  some  lau- 
rel 1 noticed  an  opening  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Slowly  1 trained  my  gun  on 
the  spot  and  waited  for  the  bird  to  step 
into  view.  It  never  appeared  and  be- 
fore long  I had  to  lower  my  gun.  1 was 
fully  aware  of  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  spook  the  whole  flock.  Al- 
though my  orange  vest  and  hat  may 
have  meant  nothing  to  the  young  birds, 
motion  certainly  would.  One  wrong 
move  and  my  chance  of  taking  a bird 
could  have  vanished  in  an  instant. 
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Y ears  ago  I had  decided  not  to  shoot 
at  turkeys  that  were  flying  away  from 
me.  Shots  at  the  hackends  of  turkeys 
only  result  in  wounded  birds  and  sorry 
hunters.  My  only  option  was  to  remain 
motionless  and  hope  the  right  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 

While  waiting,  my  increased  pulse 
reminded  me  of  how  truly  exciting 
turkey  hunting  is.  My  attention  re- 
mained focused  on  the  brush  where  I 
had  last  seen  the  birds,  and  before 
long,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  1 
detected  motion  off  to  the  left.  Prob- 
ably a squirrel,  1 thought. 

I cautiously  turned  my  eyes  — hut 
not  my  head  — to  see  what  was  mov- 
ing. There,  no  more  than  10  feet  away, 
was  the  head  of  a young  tom  intently 
peering  at  me.  His  entire  body  and 
lower  neck  was  behind  a large  boulder. 
I felt  pride  for  having  called  in  a turkey 
this  close,  hut  1 also  realized  I had 
created  a new  problem. 

The  young  bird  expected  to  see 
another  turkey.  Instead,  it  saw  a strange 
form  at  the  base  of  a tree.  After  exam- 
ining me  for  some  time,  he  grew  in- 
creasingly suspicious.  His  neck  ex- 
tended his  head  to  its  full  height,  then 
he  slowly  began  to  walk  away  as  he 
watched  me  over  his  back.  He  evi- 
dently suspected  I was  not  a part  of  the 
landscape.  I still  could  not  move,  hut  I 
saw  my  chance. 

When  about  20  feet  away  the  bird’s 
head  momentarily  passed  behind  a 
small  hemlock  branch.  I quickly  shoul- 
dered my  gun  and  fired  at  the  base  of 
his  neck. 

In  an  instant  the  scene  before  me 
became  a blur  of  feathers  and  swaying 
brush.  The  sound  of  flushing  turkeys 
and  alarm  putts  came  from  everywhere. 
Unfortunately,  I suspected  my  shot 
had  missed.  Some  of  the  birds  alighted 
in  nearby  oaks  and  watched  me  with 
wary  eyes. 

1 reloaded  and  threaded  my  way 


through  the  brush  to  where  the  young  tom 
had  been  standing.  There  was  no  bird  on 
the  ground  and  not  so  much  as  a feather  in 
sight.  As  difficult  as  it  was  to  believe,  I 
finally  accepted  the  obvious,  that  I had 
completely  missed  at  a distance  of  20  feet. 
I figured  I must  have  lifted  my  head  from 
the  stock  when  I fired. 

Although  several  turkeys  were  clearly 
in  sight,  I was  convinced  any  chances  I 
might  have  had  for  a bird  had  vanished. 
Disappointment  blended  with  frustration. 
I kept  asking  myself  how  I could  have 
missed.  To  be  honest,  this  wasn’t  the  first 
time  I asked  myself  that  question,  and  I’m 
sure  it  won’t  he  the  last. 

Suddenly,  I was  startled  by  wing  beats. 
There  was  a bird  that  hadn’t  flushed  with 
the  others,  and  it  now  intended  to  join  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  high  up  in  the  oak 
trees. 

The  young  gobbler  was  well  within  range 
and  presented  a good  shot.  I promptly 
raised  my  12-gauge  auto,  swung  ahead  of 
the  bird  and  fired,  connecting  on  the  first 
shot.  He  plummeted  to  the  ground,  stone 
dead.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot,  the  birds  in 
the  trees  finally  departed  for  less  threaten- 
ing surroundings. 

In  a moment,  my  disappointment  and 
frustration  turned  to  elation.  My  trophy 
was  a young  tom.  I was  pleased,  but  I also 
understood  that  there  was  one  disappoint- 
ing aspect  to  the  morning’s  adventure. 
Although  I had  been  hunting  for  less  than 
an  hour,  my  turkey  hunting  season  was  now 
over. 

My  quick  success  was  largely  due  to 
several  days  of  preseason  scouting  and  a 
willingness  to  hunt  in  unlikely  habitat. 
That  day’s  experience  proved  to  be  unlike 
any  other  I’ve  ever  encountered. 

How  do  you  explain  the  fascination 
turkey  hunting  holds  for  hunters?  Is  it  the 
uncertainty  of  the  day’s  outcome  or  is  it  the 
emotional  ups  and  downs?  Is  it  the  wild 
turkey  itself  or  is  it  the  beautiful  scenery 
where  it’s  found?  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
it’s  all  of  those  and  more.  □ 
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The  Make'A'Wish  Foundation  earned  a lot  of  respect  this  year 
when  — in  the  face  of  intense  criticism  — it  helped  two 
terminally  ill  youngsters  each  go,  literally,  on  the  hunt  of  a 
lifetime.  Here’s  a group  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  that’s  been 
supporting  Makc'A'Wish  for  three  years . 

Rendezvous  Makes 
Wishes  Come  True 

Story  and  photos  by 
Matt  Hough, 

Southwest  Region  Information  & Education  Supervisor 


IN  1993  the  Washington  County 
Buckskinners  set  up  a new  rifle 
range  near  Deems  Park  in  Richey  ville. 

Members  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  park’s  owner  Harry  Hall  and 
learned  that  his  lO-year-old  son, 

Caleb,  had  died  of  cancer  in  1990, 
and  that  the  Make- A- Wish  Founda- 
tion had  helped  make  Caleb’s  wish  of 
touring  the  country  come  true. 

Pam  jarosz 


When  the  story  prompted  the 
Bucksk  inners  to  hold  a charity  event, 
for  Make- A' W ish,  the  Caleb  Jay  Hall 
Memorial  Rendezvous  was  born. 


GETTING  READY  fora  shooting  event 
at  last  year's  Caleb  Jay  Hall  Memorial 
Rendezvous,  the  Buckskinners  hold 
the  event  to  raise  funds  for  the  Make- 
A-Wish  Foundation.  Founded  in  1 977, 
the  Buckskinners  is  a club  that 
encourages  the  whole  family  to 
participate  and  enjoy. 
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THERE  was  plenty  to  see  at  last  year's  Caleb  Jay  Hall  Memorial 
Rendezvous,  above.  The  auction,  below,  has  become  a popular 
activity  at  the  annual  charity  event. 


Pam  )aros2 
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;t  and  best  ever.  It  will  be 
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at  any  event.  The 
rendezvous  is  no 
activities  are  geared 
Hogskinner,  right, 
s rendezvous. 


THE  MAKE-A-WISH  annual  rendezvous  showcases  a 
variety  of  flintlock  firearms,  above,  tomahawks  and 
people  dressed  in  colonial  period  costumes,  below. 


Not  in  the  Mood 

Pike  — We  found  a large  male  bear  ly- 
ing  beside  a closed  culvert  trap  we  had  set 
at  Danny  OKI’s  cabin  in  Porter  Township. 
Danny  told  us  the  male  had  been  following 
the  hear  that  was  in  the  trap.  After  Rob 
Buss  darted  the  huge  boar,  we  tranquilized 
the  bear  in  the  trap.  You  guessed  it;  inside 
was  a female.  Now  we’re  trying  to  figure  out 
if  we  outsmarted  her  or  if  she  was  just 
looking  for  a place  to  hide  from  her  lovesick 
admirer. 

— WCO  Robekt  W.  Johnson,  Milford 

Where’s  the  Excedrin? 

Crawford  — Many  people  who  hang 
hummingbird  feeders  know  these  tiny  fly- 
ers are  attracted  to  the  color  red;  thus  the 
purpose  for  the  red  colors  on  feeders  and 
adding  red  to  the  food.  One  evening,  as 
Deputy  Bill  Ritts  and  his  wife  Joyce  were 
eating  dinner  on  their  porch.  Bill  prepared 
to  add  some  ketchup  to  his  hamburger  as 
one  of  the  hummers  buzzed  by,  striking  and 
nearly  knocking  the  ketchup  bottle  from 
his  hand. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Opportunists 

Dauphin  — For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  1 received  no  nuisance  bear  calls  last 
spring.  The  lack  of  calls  was  not  because  of 
a shortage  of  bears,  as  many  bruins  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  wooded,  mountainous 
areas  north  of  Harrisburg.  It  was  due  to  the 
massive  outbreak  of  17-year  cicadas  in  the 
mountain  areas.  Numerous  sightings  of 
overturned  rocks  and  excavated  stumps 
were  evidence  that  the  bears  were  feasting 
on  the  abundant  grub  populations  that 
preceded  the  hatch. 

— WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville 


We’re  Hi-Tech  But  . . . 

Westmoreland  — WCOs  often  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  wild  animals. 
While  manning  an  exhibit  booth  at  the 
New  Kensington  Community  Days  fair  I 
received  two  Baltimore  oriole  fledglings.  I 
could  not  leave  the  exhibit  to  transport  the 
birds  to  a rehabilitation  facility,  so  I kept 
them  in  an  empty  box.  As  one  visitor  after 
the  next  stopped  by,  they  noticed  the  bird 
calls  and  tried  to  locate  their  origin,  even 
leaning  over  closer  to  the  mounted  speci- 
mens on  display  to  listen.  Not  one  person 
asked  where  the  sound  was  coming  from.  I 
can  only  guess  that  they  thought  my  dis- 
play had  life-like  sound  effects. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park 


From  a Higher  Authority 

Bradford  — Sometimes  the  only  con- 
tact a WCO  has  with  his  office  is  the  radio. 
Recently,  the  dispatcher  sent  all  officers  a 
reminder  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  The 
memo  read:  You  may  know  where  you  are, 
and  what  you  are  doing;  God  may  know 
where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing,  but 
if  your  dispatcher  doesn’t  know  where  you 
are  and  what  you  are  doing,  then  you  had 
better  be  on  good  terms  with  God. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 
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Nerves  of  Steel 

Blair  — At  a Youth  Field  Day  event 
hundreds  of  youngsters  ran  through  the 
popular  obstacle  course.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
end  of  the  day  when  the  course  was  being 
dismantled,  that  a fawn  was  found  bedded 
within  several  feet  of  the  trail. 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Hollidaysburg 

Good  Excuses 

Susquehanna  — After  setting  up  the 
obstacle  course  for  a Youth  Field  Day  event, 
WCO  Burchell  and  1 tried  the  rope  swing 
across  the  creek.  My  ride  was  a little  short, 
and  I wound  up  with  wet  pants  and  boots. 
Don  made  it  across  dry  as  a hone.  Either  he 
learned  from  my  mistake,  or  the  fact  that 
I’m  a little  taller  made  the  difference.  By 
the  way,  Susquehanna  County’s  first  Youth 
Field  Day  was  a huge  success. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Unionpale 

It’s  Working 

Last  spring,  while  working  on  a timber 
sale  on  SGL  127,  jim  Reap  and  1 were 
eating  lunch  along  a road  that  ran  through 
an  old  clearcut.  Soon  a doe  and  a wobhly- 
legged  fawn  came  walking  around  a curve 
in  the  road.  They  saw  us  and  ran  hack  into 
the  clearcut.  Soon  after,  a turkey  with  1 2 
poults  emerged  from  the  clearcut  and  fed 
on  the  grass  along  the  road.  Our  goal  for 
conducting  a timber  sale  on  game  lands  is 
to  create  better  wildlife  habitat  for  a variety 
of  animals. 

— Field  Forester  Gary  J.  Glick 

Good  Point 

Washington  — The  only  negative 
comment  I’ve  heard  about  the  new  Hunt' 
ing  & Trapping  Digest  is  that  it  no  longer  fits 
in  the  license  holder.  Maybe  now  hunters 
will  keep  it  in  their  hunting  vest  or  coat 
pocket,  and  on  the  days  when  things  are 
slow  in  the  field,  they  will  take  it  out  and 
read  it. 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell, 

PiCHEYVILLE 


“Thought  I’ve  Heard  Everything’’ 

Juniata  — 1 was  told  of  a new  excuse  a 
defendant  tried  to  explain  his  not  guilty 
plea  to  a speeding  citation.  He  claimed 
that  a deer  was  running  in  tront  ot  his 
vehicle,  at  76  mph,  and  that  the  officer’s 
radar  gun  must  have  been  triggered  by  a 
bullet  in  the  deer’s  body.  The  verdict  — 
guilty. 

— WCO  Dan  Clarr,  Honey  Grove 


SGL  201,  says  seeing  turkeys  near  his  home 
is  not  unusual.  Last  spring,  however,  he 
noticed  something  that  was  unusual.  It 
seems  a flock  of  turkeys  he  was  watching 
had  accepted  a peacock,  which  appeared  to 
feel  right  at  home. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 

“Triple  Trophy” 

Clarion  — One  morning  last  May  I 
saw  several  deer,  then  a turkey  gobbler 
strutting  for  two  hens  in  an  open  field  50 
yards  from  a public  road.  Soon,  a bearded 
hen  ran  across  the  road  in  front  of  me  to 
join  the  party.  While  1 was  jogging  that 
evening  a black  bear  strolled  out  onto  the 
road  in  front  of  me.  Many  of  us  can  remem' 
her  when  seeing  just  one  of  these  species 
was  a big  deal,  hut  now  I would  het  that 
seeing  all  three  is  a common  occurrence. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 
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Good  Role  Model 

Lackawanna  — I have  a problem  keep- 
ing deputies.  Frank  Dooley  and  Dan  Fig- 
ured left  to  become  wildlife  conservation 
officers.  Walter  Buckman  is  now  a water- 
ways conservation  officer  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Bc^at  Commission,  and 
Dave  Brundage  enlisted  in  the  reserves  to 
receive  veteran  preference  when  he  takes 
the  test  to  become  a WCO.  Maybe  1 should 
get  involved  in  the  selection  process,  to 
ensure  my  deputies  stay  put. 

— WCO  Chet  Cinamella,  Moscow 


Sign  ’em  Up 

Last  winter,  during  the  flood,  a hole 
formed  in  one  of  our  earthen  dams.  Before 
we  could  initiate  the  paperwork  for  repairs, 
a family  of  heavers  moved  in  and  did  the 
repairs  themselves,  plugging  the  hole  at  no 
cost  to  sportsmen.  Now,  if  the  county  could 
just  get  them  interested  in  repairing  some 
of  our  roads. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 

Damascus 

They’re  not  Pets 

Luzerne  — 1 picked  up  a spike  buck  in 
velvet  that  had  been  killed  on  Route  309. 
This  was  not  unusual,  but  the  fact  that  the 
deer  was  wearing  a wide  blaze  orange  collar 
was.  Taking  wildlife  from  the  wild  is  illegal. 
Leave  wildlife  where  it  belongs  — in  the 
wild. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil, 
Wapwalloren 


“Alarm”  Clock 

An  individual  we  will  refer  to  as  Boh  G. 
called  in  a gobbler  last  spring  season.  J ust  as 
he  was  about  to  shoot,  the  alarm  on  his 
digital  wrist  watch  started  to  heep.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  gobbler  knew  what  time  it 
was  — time  to  leave! 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Common  Cats 

Bradford  — Decently  presented  a wild- 
life conservation  program  to  5th  through 
8th  graders  at  a Youth  Field  Day.  1 dis- 
played several  mounted  specimens,  and 
the  most  popular  was  the  bobcat.  As  each 
group  came  through,  1 asked  how  many  had 
ever  seen  a hohcat  in  the  wild.  Nearly  half 
the  children  had  seen  this  elusive  animal. 
The  population  of  bobcats  is  definitely  on 
the  upswing,  and  we  all  hope  many  more 
people  will  he  lucky  enough  to  observe  this 
magnificent  animal  in  the  future. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalusing 

Best  Bargain  Around 

Allegheny  — In  the  past  few  months 
I’ve  had  several  people  comment  on  the 
Game  News.  One  gentleman  enjoys  it  so 
much  he  asked  about  sending  subscriptions 
as  gifts  to  folks  he  knows  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  even  Europe. 
Throughout  the  world  people  can  enjoy 
the  entertaining  stories  and  obtain  the 
latest  on  Pennsylvania  wildlife  in  Game 
News. 

— WCO  Jack  Lucag,  Verona 

Good  Advice 

Columbia  — Many  of  today’s  young- 
sters lack  an  adult  to  introduce  them  to 
hunting,  trapping  and  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. This  fall,  the  new  youth  squirrel 
season  provides  a perfect  opportunity.  T ake 
a youngster  along  with  you  into  the  field 
and  show  him  or  her  a whole  new  world 
that  exists  beyond  the  shopping  malls  and 
video  arcades. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Numidia 
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Ignorance  is  no  Excuse 

Cambria  — Deputy  Phil  Andraychak 
was  checking  a beaver  dam  that  was  caus- 
ing problems.  When  he  arrived,  the  town 
mayor  was  already  inspecting  the  damage. 
Phil  started  to  say  he  planned  to  trap  the 
beaver,  but  the  mayor  interrupted  and  said, 
“Mr.  Beaver  needs  to  talk  with  my  police 
chief.”  Phil  looked  at  the  mayor  with  a 
puzzled  look  and  the  mayor  quickly  added, 
“no  building  permit.” 

— WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw, 

Nanty  (5lo 

Bustling  Bruin  Activity 

Clinton  — One  day  last  spring  I got  a 
call  about  three  bear  cubs  that  had  been 
killed  by  a vehicle  on  Route  120.  Before  I 
was  out  the  door  another  caller  reported 
that  a bear  had  broken  several  windows  in 
his  home.  Later  that  same  morning,  an- 
other cub  was  hit  by  a car  on  Route  1 20. 
The  injured  bear  climbed  a tree  and  three 
of  its  siblings  sat  nearby,  only  a few  yards 
from  the  highway.  Meanwhile,  mother  bear 
sat  patiently  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
highway.  Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  and  I met 
WCO  Ken  Packard  and  Deputy  Pete 
Dershem  and  arranged  for  PennDOT  to 
put  out  some  signs  to  slow  traffic.  After  two 
hours  the  sow  crossed  the  highway  and 
ushered  her  cubs  to  safety.  All  of  this  oc- 
curred on  my  day  off.  I can’t  wait  until  the 
fall  hunting  season  when  things  will  slow 
down. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Kenovo 


Too  Busy  to  Talk 

Adams  — Gene  Kinsey  and  I were  talk- 
ing about  the  disastrous  flooding  that  oc- 
curred here  in  June.  While  the  overall 
impact  of  the  flooding  may  never  be  known, 
he  noted  that  for  about  two  days  after- 
wards, wildlife  activity  had  ceased.  Gene 
enjoys  listening  to  the  wildlife  in  his  rural 
setting  on  summer  evenings,  but  during 
this  period  he  couldn’t  get  over  how  quiet 
it  was.  If  those  animals  were  like  me  and  my 
wife,  they  were  busy  getting  their  nests 
back  in  order  and  didn’t  have  time  to  just 
sit  around  and  gab.  Eleven  inches  of  rain  in 
four  hours  is  a bit  much. 

— WCO  Larry  Hayne5,  Gettysburg 

Hazardous  to  its  Health 

I examined  the  stomach  contents  of  a 
trout  I had  caught  and  was  amazed  to  find 
a cigarette  butt  in  its  stomach.  I doubt  the 
fish  would  have  been  able  to  digest  the 
butt,  and  if  I hadn’t  caught  it  I guess  it 
would  have  been  another  victim  of  second- 
hand smoke. 

— LMO  Edward  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 


No  Sense  of  Humor 

Lycoming  — I appreciate  a bird  that 
feeds  on  roadkilled  deer,  but  when  my  wife 
discovered  a turkey  vulture  I had  stored  in 
our  freezer,  she  was  less  appreciative. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith, 
Montoursville 
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dispatch  an  injured  skunk,  and  he  then 
explained  to  the  homeowner  that  he  needed 
to  dig  a hole  and  hury  the  skunk.  The 
deputy  also  said  it  would  help  to  put  some 
lime  in  the  hole,  to  counteract  the  smell, 
and  asked  if  the  man  had  any.  His  response 
was,  “No,  hut  I have  some  lemon.  Will  that 
work  ?” 

— WCO  Dirk  3.  Remensnyder, 

SWIFTWATER 

I Stand  Corrected 

Schuylkill  — 1 was  presenting  a wild- 
life identification  program  at  a summer 
youth  camp  when  I held  up  a red  fox  pelt 
and  asked  if  anyone  knew  what  it  was.  As  a 
hint,  I said  that  the  color  was  a clue.  Well 
some  said  it  was  a brown  fox  or  a tan  one, 
then  1 noticed  a little  girl  with  red  hair  and 
1 said  to  her  that  the  name  of  this  fox  was 
the  same  as  the  color  of  her  hair.  She  asked 
me  if  it  was  a strawberry  blonde  fox. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

Long  Way  from  Home 

Wyoming  — We  know  brush  piles  pro- 
vide important  cover  for  all  sorts  of  wild- 
life, but  even  Deputy  Jeff  Pierce  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a hen  mallard  sitting  on  eggs 
inside  a brush  pile  that  was  more  than  100 
yards  from  the  nearest  body  of  water. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 


“Don’t  Look” 

Greene  — I checked  a hunter  during 
the  last  week  of  the  spring  turkey  season 
who  said  there  were  no  birds  in  the  area. 
While  he  was  talking  1 noticed  movement 
approximately  100  yards  behind  him.  As  1 
peered  over  the  hunter’s  shoulder,  1 watched 
a huge  gobbler  go  into  full  strut  for  three 
hens  at  the  edge  of  a field.  1 almost  didn’t 
have  the  heart  to  tell  him  to  turn  around. 
— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 

A Lot  of  Mouths  to  Feed 

Berks  — 1 discovered  a hen  turkey  and 
13  poults  while  patrolling  SGL  1 10  in  July. 
As  it  was  the  largest  clutch  1 had  seen  this 
year  1 took  some  time  to  observe  the  family. 
Less  than  a m ile  down  the  road  1 came  upon 
another  hen  with  1 5 poults.  It  appears  that 
the  nesting  season  has  been  excellent  and 
the  upcoming  fall  season  should  offer  good 
hunting  here. 

— WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  West  Lawn 

Virtue  is  its  Own  Reward 

McKean  — Last  spring  gobbler  season  1 
was  helping  WCO  Len  Groshek  find  a 
reported  baiting  site.  After  hiking  several 
miles  in  a monsoon-like  rain,  soaked  to  the 
hone,  I paused  to  drain  the  water  from  my 
boots.  As  1 reached  down  to  retie  my  laces 
I found  a one  dollar  hill.  I can’t  remember 
enjoying  a better  cup  of  coffee  than  the  one 
that  dollar  bought. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcik,  Port 
Allegany 

Smart  Thinking 

Berks  — We  held  our  first  Youth  Field 
Day  last  June.  The  day  went  smoothly  and 
the  kids  really  enjoyed  themselves.  One 
person  at  the  boating  safety  section  asked 
why  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  was 
using  a Game  Commission  canoe  instead 
of  their  own.  Someone  answered,  “Because 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  doesn’t 
want  to  get  theirs  dirty.” 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leebport 
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Conservation  News 


License  fee  proposals  unveiled 


House  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committee  Chairman  Rep. 
Bruce  Smith  recently  unveiled  two 
working  drafts  of  proposed  legislation 
increasing  the  cost  of  hunting  and 
furtaking  license  fees.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  draft  bills  are  identical.  One 
seeks  $19.75  for  resident  adult  hunt- 
ing and  furtaking  licenses,  the  other 
$22.75. 

The  Game  Commission  projects 
the  $19.75  proposal  would  generate 
additional  annual  revenues  of  $15.8 
million  and  finance  agency  operations 
for  six  to  seven  years.  The  $22.75 
package  would  increase  license  re- 
ceipts to  $18.1  million  and  fund  the 
agency  for  10  years.  Revenues  will  be 
slightly  lower  if  a combination  hunt- 
ing/furtaker  license  at  $35.75  remains 
part  of  the  legislation. 

The  drafts  were  advanced  hy  Smith 
to  help  legislators  determine  what 
level  of  increases  hunters  and  trappers 
will  support.  A third  public  hearing  to 
gather  further  testimony  is  scheduled 
for  7 p.m.  September  18  at  the 
Huntingdon  Area  High  School.  In 
addition  to  the  hearings.  Smith  said 
he  will  closely  monitor  other  com- 
ments received  by  mail  and  telephone. 

At  this  time,  it’s  still  uncertain 
whether  legislation  stemming  from 
these  proposals  will  be  introduced  be- 
fore or  after  the  November  general 
election.  There  is  optimism,  however, 
that  the  legislation  can  clear  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  make  it  to  the 
governor’s  desk  later  this  year. 

The  most  significant  change  is  the 
creation  of  combination  hunting/ 


furtaker  licenses.  Adult  resident  com- 
bination licenses  would  he  $35.75; 
junior  combination  licenses,  $3.75. 
The  juniot  combination  replaces  both 
the  junior  hunting  and  junior 
furtaking  licenses.  The  new  junior 
“combo”  license  would  save  youngsters 
who  both  hunt  and  trap  $7.75. 

Smith’s  proposals  also  increase  spe- 
cialty licenses.  Resident  antlerless  deer 
and  muzzleloader  licenses  would  in- 
crease from  $5.75  to  $10.75;  resident 
bear,  from  $10.75  to  $15.75;  and  resi- 
dent archery  licenses  from  $5.75  to 
$15.75. 

Nonresident  adult  hunting  and 
furtaking  licenses  would  increase  from 
$80.75  to  $130.75;  Nonresident  hear 
licenses  would  increase  from  $25.75 
to  $50.75;  nonresident  archery  from 
$5.75  to  $30.75;  and  nonresident  ant- 
lerless deer  and  muzzleloader  licenses 
would  go  from  $5.75  to  $20.75.  Non- 
resident junior  hunting  and  furtaking 
licenses  remain  at  $40.75. 

Residents  and  nonresidents  alike 
would  be  required  to  pay  $5.75  for  a 
migratory  game  bird  license,  which 
now  carries  only  a 75  cent  standard 
issuing  fee. 

Smith’s  drafts  hold  the  price  on  resi- 
dent senior  hunting  and  resident  se- 
nior furtaking  at  $10.75;  senior  resi- 
dent lifetime  hunting  and  furtaker  li- 
censes remain  $50.75;  resident  land- 
owner  hunting  licenses  remain  at 
$3.75;  and  replacement  hunting  or 
furtaker  licenses  at  $5.75.  Resident 
disabled  veteran  hunting  and 
furtaking  licenses  would  continue  to 
be  issued  at  no  cost. 
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Smith  said  he  expected  some  rev- 
enue generated  from  a license  increase 
to  he  used  to  hire  more  food  and  cover 
corps  personnel  to  maintain  game 
lands  and  improve  wildlife  habitat  on 
public  and  private  lands.  He  said  a 
portion  of  the  new  license  revenue 
would  he  earmarked  for  further  im- 


proving the  Commission’s  education 
programs  and  improving  communica- 
tion between  the  agency  and  its  pub- 
lics. 

The  Game  Commission  last  re- 
ceived a hunting  license  fee  increase 
in  1985  when  resident  adult  license 
fees  were  raised  from  $8.25  to  $12.50. 


Bobcat  trapping  project  begins 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  is 
launching  an  intensive  bobcat  study 
to  shed  some  light  on  one  of  our  most 
mysterious  predators. 

The  effort  is  two-prong.  The  first 
phase  will  begin  in  mid-September, 
when  wildlife  conservation  officers, 
deputies  and  specially-permitted  trap- 
pers will  set  traps  in  two  areas  com- 
prising seven  counties  in  a coordinated 
effort  to  capture,  mark  and  release  as 
many  bobcats  as  possible.  Trapping 
will  continue  until  early  October,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  general  trap- 
ping season. 

The  second  phase  starts  when  the 
general  trapping  season  begins.  Trap- 
pers across  the  state  are  being  asked 
to  contact  the  Game  Commission 
whenever  they  accidentally  catch  bob- 
cats. Bobcats,  which  have  been  pro- 
tected since  1970,  must  be  released 
whenever  taken  in  traps. 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  de- 
termine the  density  of  the  bobcat 
population,”  said  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management  Director  Calvin 
DuBrock.  “This  information  will  he 
combined  with  earlier  data  to  develop 
a clearer  picture  of  the  bobcat’s  status 
in  Pennsylvania.” 

Biologist  Jack  Giles  has  been  study- 
ing bobcats  in  Lycoming  County  for 
several  years.  His  work,  primarily  te- 
lemetry research,  has  focused  on  home 
range  size,  habitat  preferences,  survival 
and  seasonal  movement  patterns. 


“Giles’  research  is  the  foundation 
of  our  developing  bobcat  program,” 
noted  DuBrock.  “But  we  need  more 
information  if  we’re  ever  going  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  bobcat  man- 
agement other  than  offer  closed-sea- 
son  protection.  We  cannot  manage  ef- 
fectively if  we  don’t  have  a handle  on 
how  large  the  state’s  bobcat  popula- 
tion is  and  where  it’s  distributed.” 

The  two  study  areas  are  Bradford, 
Lycoming,  Sullivan  and  Tioga  coun- 
ties, and  Layette,  Somerset  and 
Westmoreland  counties.  In  these  ar- 
eas, wildlife  conservation  officers  will 
specify  who  may  trap  bobcats  and  the 
procedures  they  may  use.  Gaptured 
cats  will  be  anesthetized,  tagged  or  col- 
lared, and  then  released.  Trappers  who 
participate  in  this  3-year  study  will  not 
he  paid. 

During  the  trapping  season,  any 
trapper  who  accidentally  captures  a 
bobcat  in  a study  area  is  asked  to  in- 
form the  nearest  Game  Commission 
region  office  of  the  catch.  With  this 
information,  agency  personnel  can 
keep  track  of  the  percentage  of  bob- 
cats that  are  marked  and  the  number 
of  cats  being  recaptured,  and  mark  ad- 
ditional cats.  If  trappers  don’t  have  the 
time  to  wait  for  PGC  personnel  to 
check  a cat,  they  should  make  note  of 
any  ear  tags  or  collars  — and  their 
numbers  — release  the  animal  and 
then  report  the  incident  to  a region 
office. 
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After  the  trapping  season  closes, 
Commission  personnel  will  try  to  de- 
termine what  percentage  of  the  bob- 
cat population  is  tagged  by  monitor- 
ing trails  with  cameras  equipped  with 
infrared  sensors.  In  subsequent  years, 
trapping  will  continue  in  an  effort  to 
monitor  annual  population  changes. 

“Bobcats  are  a low-density  species 
that  can  be  found  in  most  counties, 
but  they’re  most  common  in  our 
mountainous  sections,”  said  biologist 
Tom  Hardisky.  “Their  population  does 
appear  to  be  growing  and  expanding, 
considering  the  rising  numbers  of  con- 
firmed sightings,  roadkills  and  nui- 
sance calls.  But  we’d  like  to  confirm 
that.  This  project  will  provide  us  with 
the  missing  link.  It’s  the  last  piece  of 
information  we  need  to  make  in- 
formed management  decisions.” 

Bobcats,  also  called  wild  cats,  typi- 
cally weigh  15  to  20  pounds,  but 
weights  in  excess  of  30  pounds  have 
been  recorded  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
feed  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  chipmunks, 
ruffed  grouse  and  other  small  mammals 
and  birds,  and  even  fish  and  inverte- 
brates. Bobcats  are  named  for  their 
bobbed  tails. 

Trappers  are  learning  of  the  project 
through  an  information  sheet  distrib- 
uted with  furtaker  licenses.  The  leaf- 
let covers  what  information  the  Com- 
mission is  looking  for  and  how  to  get 
involved  in  the  project. 

Bobcats  received  complete  protec- 
tion almost  30  years  ago  because  their 
numbers  were  dwindling  to  record 
lows.  For  years,  the  bobcat  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  a lowly,  game- 
killing predator  that  should  he  shot  on 
sight.  Pennsylvania  paid  bounties  on 


bobcats  until  1937,  when  a biologist 
raised  concerns  about  the  animal’s 
scarcity.  The  Commission  subse- 
quently abolished  the  bounty. 

In  1968,  several  commissioners  be- 
gan campaigning  to  protect  bobcats, 
then  classified  as  an  unprotected  ani- 
mal. But  legislation  was  required  to 
change  the  bobcat’s  classification  in 
the  Game  Law.  Two  years  later,  the 
General  Assembly  approved,  and 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  signed, 
a bill  declaring  the  bobcat  a game  ani- 
mal. The  Commission  followed  by  giv- 
ing the  bobcat  closed-season  protec- 
tion, a status  the  species  maintains 
today. 

“Bobcats  appear  to  have  made  a 
comeback  in  Pennsylvania,”  noted 
DuBrock.  “We’ll  try  to  substantiate 
that  over  the  next  few  years.  But  we 
need  the  help  of  trappers.  They’re  the 
key  to  learning  more  about  bob- 
cats.” — Joe  Kosack 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787-4250. 
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Dove  season  opener  scheduled 
September  2 


Tentative  1996  Migratory  Game  Bird  Hunting  Seasons 

Daily 

Field 

Species 

Open 

Close  Limit 

Possession 

Limit 

Mourning  Doves 

Sept.  2 

Oct.  12  12 

24 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  30  12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  9 3 

6 

Virginia,  Sora  Rails 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  2 25 

25 

Moorhens 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  2 15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  30  8 

16 

Early  Resident  Canada  Goose  Season 

Statewide 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  25  3 

6 

NOTE:  During  the  first  portion  of  the  dove  season.  Sept.  2 to 

Oct.  12,  daily  shooting  hours 

are  noon 

to  sunset.  From  Nov.  2- 

30,  shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

THE  Game  Commission  has  requested 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service 
a dove  season  opener  of  Monday,  Sept. 
2,  and  a split  format  like  sportsmen 
have  enjoyed  in  past  years.  The  first 
portion  runs  from  September  2 
through  October  12.  Shooting  hours 
will  he  noon  to  sunset. 

The  second  portion  will  coincide 
with  the  November  2 opening  of  gen- 
eral small  game  season  and  run 
through  Saturday,  November  30. 
Shooting  hours  will  be  from  a half- 
hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset.  The 
daily  limit  of  doves  is  1 2 , with  no  more 
than  24  in  possession  after  opening 
day. 

This  marks  the  first  year  that  all 
Pennsylvania  migratoty  game  bird 
hunters,  including  those  afield  for 
doves,  must  obtain  and  carry  a migra- 
tory game  bird  license.  This  provision 
applies  to  resident,  nonresident,  jun- 
ior, senior  and  lifetime  license  hold- 
ers. The  migratory  game  bird 


is  free.  However,  issu- 
ing agents  charge  75 
cents  for  processing. 

The  woodcock  sea- 
son is  scheduled  to 
open  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  and  run 
through  Saturday,  No- 
vember 9,  with  a daily 
limit  of  three  birds  and 
no  more  than  six  in 
possession  after  open- 
ing day.  Virginia  and 
sora  rail  and  moorhen 
hunting  will  open  Sep- 
tember 2,  while  the 
season  for  common 
snipe  begins  October 
26.  Shooting  hours  for 
woodcock,  rails,  moorhens  and  snipe 
are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset. 

While  the  USFWS  almost  always 
approves  state  requests,  changes  are 
possible.  Watch  local  news  media  for 
any  last-minute  changes  to  these  sea- 
sons. 

Waterfowlers  planning  to  partici- 
pate in  the  statewide  September  resi- 
dent Canada  goose  season  September 
2-25  are  reminded  they  must  have 
both  a federal  duck  stamp  and  a mi- 
gratory game  bird  license,  which  re- 
places the  free,  early  goose  season  per- 
mits issued  in  past  years. 

The  USFWS  has  developed  a new 
program  that  will  improve  the  way 
waterfowl  band  recovery  information 
is  obtained.  Hunters  can  now  report 
hand  recoveries  directly  by  calling  the 
toll  free  telephone  number  1 -800-327- 
BAND  (2263).  The  information  ob- 
tained when  a hunter  reports  a banded 
icense  bird  is  crucial  to  managing  waterfowl. 
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Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning 

programs  and 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo 
highlight  this  month 


A FANTASTIC  lineup  of  programs 
brings  this  year’s  Middle  Creek  and  Py- 
matuning  seminar  series  to  a close,  and 
also  on  tap  is  the  increasingly  popular 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo. 

Programs  are  free  and,  unless 
otherwise  noted, 
begin  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  Middle 
Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter and  2 p.m.  at  the 
Pymatuning  visitors  center. 

At  Middle  Creek,  the  Wildfowl 
Show  will  run  September  7-8.  Carv- 
ers, artists,  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions will  take  place  at  9 a.m.-5  p.m. 
both  days. 

September  18-19,  PGC  Informa- 
tion Specialist,  Hal  Korber  narrates 
behind  the  scenes  of  making  wildlife 
videos.  Hal  is  well  known  for  the 
award  winning  videos,  “On  the  Trail 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  and 
“Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living 
With  Change,”  the  new  white-tailed 
deer  video. 

September  28-29,  a National 
Hunting  & Fishing  Day  celebration, 
sponsored  by  the  Federated  Sportsmen 


of  Lancaster  County,  will  take  place 
at  9 a.m.-5  p.m.  both  days. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville  in 
Lancaster  County. 

The  Ninth  Annual 
^ Wildlife  Photog- 
raphy Contest 
will  take  place  at  Py- 
matuning, on  September  22.  Call  the 
visitors  center  for  registration  details. 

(814)  683-5545. 

The  Pymatuning  visitors  center  is 
near  Linesville,  Crawford  County. 

Wildlife  enthusiasts  certainly  won’t 
want  to  miss  this  year’s  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl,  being  held  September  21 
&22. 

Highlighting  the  expo  will  be  the 
annual  competition  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Waterfowl  Management  stamp/ 
print  design,  but  the  many  other  ac- 
tivities programs,  displays  and  other 
festivities  will  make  for  an  exciting  and 
entertaining  weekend. 

The  Pennsylvania  “duck”  stamp 
competition  will  begin  at  1 p.m.,  on 
September  2 1 , at  the  Alice  L.  Schafer 
Elementary  School. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to 
your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around 
the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Game  lands  tours  scheduled 


FOUR  GAME  lands  tours  are  on  tap 
this  month.  A bicycle  tour  of  SGL  166 
will  be  held  Sunday  September  8.  It 
will  begin  at  noon,  at  the  “Beaver 
Dams”  parking  lot,  which  may  be 
reached  from  Route  22  in  the  village 
of  Canoe  Creek  hy  taking  State  Route 
1011  north  approximately  2.6  miles, 
turn  right  on  to  a dirt  road  and  pro- 
ceed  approximately  1.3  miles.  Man- 
agement  techniques  will  he  high- 
lighted and  wildlife  and  wildlife  sign 
will  he  pointed  out  as  well.  This  is  an 
easy  6-mile  route,  and  additional  bi- 
cycling opportunities  are  available. 

Saturday,  September  28,  a guided 
motor  vehicle  tour  will  he  conducted 
on  SGL  169  in  Cumberland  County. 
Waterfowl  management  areas,  warm 
season  grasses,  border  cuttings,  and 
sharecrop  managment  of  agricultural 
fields  will  he  featured.  Tours  begin  at 
9 a.m.  From  Newville,  go  west  on 


Route  641  for  approximately  7 miles 
to  Oakville  Road.  Turn  right  and  go 
approximately  one  mile  to  Mountain 
Road.  Go  right  for  about  two  miles,  to 
Game  Lands  Road.  Go  right  approxi- 
mately two  miles  to  Bridgewater  Road, 
and  then  right  for  about  a half-mile  to 
cement  building  on  left. 

A tour  of  SGL  44,  Elk  County  will 
he  held  on  September  1 5.  Meet  at  the 
Food  &.  Cover  Corps  building  near 
Portland  Mills,  0.7-mile  off  Route  949, 
along  dirt  road,  hy  Toby  Creek.  Tour 
begins  at  1 p.m.,  and  a variety  of  man- 
agement activities  will  be  shown. 

September  29,  beginning  at  4 p.m., 
a tour  of  SGL  311  (the  Elk  Manage- 
ment Area)  will  be  conducted.  Signs 
will  he  posted  in  Benezette  to  direct 
participants  to  Porcupine  Hollow  and 
Winslow  Hill.  Projects  designed  spe- 
cifically to  benefit  elk  will  be  show- 
cased on  this  tour. 


Ron  Stout 
awarded  Shikar- 
Safari  Award 


WCO  Ron  Stout  received  the 
1995  Shikar  Safari  Award,  pre- 
sented by  S.  Soski  Pireoff  at 
the  June  Commission  meeting. 

A member  of  the  1 7 th  Class 
of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  Stout  has 
served  as  a WCO  in  Lycoming 
County  since  1979. 

Officer  Stout  is  known  not 
just  as  an  officer  who  consistently  ex- 
ceeds normal  established  standards, 
hut  also  for  the  way  he  blends  his  law 
enforcement  and  his  information  and 
education  activities. 

In  addition  to  administering  to  his 


tricts. 


district.  Stout  also  serves  as  a regional 
firearms  instructor  and  field  training 
officer,  and  has  developed  a strong 
working  relationship  with  the  depu- 
ties in  all  three  Lycoming  County  dis- 
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Hawk  Mountain  flight  breaks  records 


SIGHTINGS  of  merlins,  bald  eagles 
and  golden  eagles  broke  all-time  sea- 
son records  at  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary last  fall.  A total  of  24,520  mi- 
grating birds  of  prey  were  sighted  over 
Hawk  Mountain;  12  of  the  16  species 
counted  exceeded  their  10-year  aver- 
ages, indicating  some  of  the  popula- 
tions are  definitely  recovering  from 
past  lows. 

There  were  133  bald  eagles 
counted,  breaking  the  record  of  121 
set  in  1950.  A total  of  99  golden  eagles 
passed  through,  surpassing  the  1987 
record  of  98.  Merlins  tallied  a new  sea- 
son record  of  167.  Only  54  were  seen 
in  1994,  with  87  being  the  10-year  av- 
erage. 

Sharp-shinned  hawk  numbers  were 
6,198,  below  the  10-year  average  of 
6,517;  the  goshawk  count  of  1 12  was 
higher  than  average,  though  no 
records  were  broken.  The  red-tailed 


hawk  flight  of  4,822  was  the  best  since 
1982;  the  red-shouldered  hawk  count 
of  402  was  the  best  since  1 983.  Ospreys 
totaled  467,  lower  — for  the  second 
year  in  a row  — than  the  10-year  av- 
erage of  651.  Peregrine  counts  were 
slightly  low  with  28  sighted  last  fall. 

Autumn  counts  have  been  con- 
ducted evety  autumn  since  the 
Sanctuary’s  founding  in  1934,  except 
during  World  War  II,  and  the  counts 
now  represent  the  longest  and  most 
detailed  record  of  raptor  migration  in 
the  world,  offering  valuable  informa- 
tion to  scientists  examining  popula- 
tion trends. 

For  more  on  Hawk  Mountain  call 
610-7 56-696 1 . And  with  this  year’s  fall 
migration  going  on  now,  visit  the  fa- 
cility and  experience  the  excitement 
yourself.  But  be  advised:  hawk  watch- 
ing is  habit  forming;  if  you  don’t  like 
crowds,  go  on  a weekday. 


Deer  Tape  again  available 

BACK  BY  POPULAR  demand,  the 
Game  Commission  is  again  offering  a 
measuring  tape  hunters  may  use  to  es- 
timate the  weights  of  their  deer.  The 
tape  gives  three  conversions  based  on 
chest  circumference:  live  weight,  field- 
dressed  weight,  and  amount  of  edible 
meat.  Fluorescent  orange  and  made  of 
Tyvek,  the  tape  will  withstand  the 
toughest  treatment  and  provide  years 
of  service. 

Tapes  are  94  cents  each,  plus  6% 
state  sales  tax,  and  available  at  all  PGC 
region  offices,  Harrisburg  headquarters 
and  by  mail. 

Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Looks  can  be  deceiving.  Good  deer  hunting 
country  is  where  you  find  it;  even  if  ids  in 
the  shadow  of  a skyscraper. 

City  Deer  Hunt 


WILL  HUNTING  be  here  for  the  long 
haul? 

My  guess  is  it  will  be,  although  with 
revisions.  The  amount  of  public  wild  lands 
we  have  and  the  perpetual  need  to  manage 
the  health  of  forests  by  managing  wildlife 
forecasts  no  quick  end  to  the  need  for  sport 
hunting.  Conversely,  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate  wild  lands  being  leased  or  posted  for 
private  hunting  seem  to  say  that  an  invest- 
ment  is  being  made  in  the  sport,  even  if  you 
don’t  agree  with  privatization. 

Hunting  will  change.  I’m  sure,  such  as 
how  we  use  the  landscape  continues  to 
change.  Can  hunters  change  with  it?  I 
think  so,  because  they  are  changing  al- 
ready. 

Why  else  would  the  two  of  us,  last  win- 
ter, have  left  the  countryside  where  we  see 
whitetails  every  evening  from  our  back 
window,  to  go  hunt  in  the  outskirts  of  one 
of  the  state’s  largest  cities?  Because  some- 
thing new  had  come  into  the  sport,  in 
response  to  something  new  that  had  hap- 
pened on  the  land.  Staying  youthful  means 
riding  the  waves  of  change,  and  we  were 
about  to  hop  on  board. 

“Send  for  Allegheny  County  doe  li- 
censes,” a friend  had  urged  us.  “My  uncles 
and  cousins  all  get  together  for  a hunt  after 
Christmas,  and  they  keep  asking  me  to 
invite  you.” 

It  took  about  two  years  of  asking,  but 


there  we  were,  driving  south  to  go  deer 
hunting  near  Pittsburgh.  It  seemed  wrong. 
Instead  of  driving  out  of  the  neon  lights,  we 
were  driving  into  them.  The  destination 
was  one  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania’s 
many  small  coal  towns,  places  that  have 
seen  economic  booms  go,  but  still  remain 
strong  with  family,  neighborhood  and  the 
hunting  tradition. 

Not  long  ago,  the  tradition  was  for  vir- 
tually all  deer  hunters  from  the  southwest 
to  head  north,  to  Clarion,  Forest,  Warren, 
the  “Big  Woods”  counties. 

Mike  Sajna’s  book.  Buck  Fever  (Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press)  recounts  the  tale  of 
a generation  of  Pittsburgh  region  sports- 
men who  made  their  pilgrimage  — to  some 
almost  literally  a trip  to  a “holy  land”  — to 
northern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  trees 
and  wildlife  were. 

But  with  the  years  and  the  changes,  a 
new  generation  or  two  has  come  into  its 
hunting  time.  The  landscape  didn’t  stay 
static  either;  woods  and  wildlife  are  now 
not  confined  to  the  northern  counties,  as 
many  a Pittsburgher  with  well-chewed 
backyard  shrubbery  knows.  Those  long- 
legged  “rabbits”  called  whitetails  have  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  nooks  of  near- 
city woodlots  and  the  crannies  of  Allegh- 
eny County’s  steep  hollows.  So  why  not 
take  advantage  of  the  new  hunting  oppor- 
tunity? 
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As  one  to  whom  the  esthetics  of  the 
hunting  experience  is  nearly  as  important 
as  encountering  game,  the  suggestion  of  a 
deer  hunting  trip  to  Allegheny  County 
wasn’t  one  I jumped  at.  Hunting  with  the 
roar  of  highways  and  in  sight  of  high-rises? 
It  sounded  like  more  of  a duty  trip  for  a 
friend  than  an  expectation  of  a good  hunt- 
ing day. 

“Turn  here,”  our  friend  said.  “That’s 
Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Mary’s  house.”  It 
looked  like  every  house  on  the  block  had 
its  lights  on,  and  it  was  too  early  in  the 
morning,  and  a Saturday,  for  this  to  he 
regular  go-to-work  hustle.  In  fact,  they 
were  all  going  hunting  with  us.  This  was  a 
true  family  neighborhood,  and  cousins, 
nephews,  sons  and  uncles  soon  assembled 
in  the  snow-covered  front  yard  or  spilled 
into  Aunt  Mary’s  kitchen  for  coffee  and 
cookies. 

“Where  will  we  start  driving?”  our  friend 
asked  as  dark  faded  into  cloudless  dawn 
outside  the  kitchen  window.  Wool  pants 
suspenders  were  slipped  over  shoulders, 
heavy  boots  were  pulled  on,  and  bulky 
orange  coveralls  were  zipped  up.  This  may 
be  Pittsburgh,  but  I recognized  the  signs: 
We  were  ready  to  go  hunting. 

“Let’s  try  the  big  hollow  first,”  came  the 
answer.  “We  can  set  some  up  on  the 
powerline  and  make  a couple  of  drives 
towards  them.” 

It  seemed  strange  to  drive 
through  the  residential  streets, 
past  the  businesses,  around  the 
bend  and  pull,  not  into  a game 
land  or  state  forest  parking  area, 
but  the  lot  of  a small  industry. 

PATCHES  OF  WOODS  tucked 
between  shopping  centers 
and  housing  developments 
near  some  of  our  large  cities 
often  harbor  high  densities  of 
deer.  Taking  the  initiative  to 
find  these  areas,  then  gaining 
permission  to  hunt  them,  can 
produce  surprisingly  good  deer 
hunting. 


“We  have  permission  to  park  here,”  our 
friend  said  when  we  showed  some  hesita- 
tion. “They  know  we’ll  be  in  here  hunting 
today.”  Behind  the  shop  we  could  see  a 
tree-edged  field.  “The  trail  goes  through 
those  trees,”  our  friend  said.  So  far  1 hadn’t 
seen  enough  woods  to  hunt. 

The  group  split  and,  being  unfamiliar 
with  the  terrain,  we  were  assigned  as 
standers.  The  dawn  air  bit  and  the  snow 
was  blue  and  cninchy  before  the  sun  showed . 
We  went  through  the  field  and  into  the 
trees.  The  trail  continued  into  a forest  I 
couldn’t  see  from  the  road,  paralleling  a 
long  sidehill,  then  climbing  the  slope.  I 
couldn’t  believe  Allegheny  County  had 
that  much  woods.  Then  we  broke  out  on 
top,  on  a wide  powerline.  The  view  was  of 
a long,  narrow  hollow'  immediately  at  our 
feet  and,  away  in  the  distance,  more  woods 
and  hollows.  Highway  noise  came  faintly, 
no  more  so  than  in  many  more  rural  areas, 
and  a pinch  w'as  practically  needed  to  re- 
member where  we  w’ere. 

There  had  been  deer  tracks  as  soon  as  we 
neared  the  tree  line  behind  the  shop.  “This 
is  as  much  deer  sign  as  I’ve  seen  anywhere,” 
my  husband  said.  “I  told  you,”  our  friend 
grinned.  When  we  topped  the  hill,  a mo- 
tion below  on  the  woods  edge  made  us  start 
to  unshoulder  our  slug  guns.  “Turkeys,” 
one  of  the  cousins  called,  a bit  too  loudly. 
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but  understandable  at  the  surprise.  Five  big 
gobblers  went  airborne  and  winged  away 
through  the  trees.  “We  see  lots  of  turkeys 
here,”  our  friend  said,  and  1 realized  1 had 
been  seeing  lots  of  turkey  tracks  as  well. 

1 was  assigned  the  third  position  down 
the  hill,  on  the  edge  of  the  powerline, 
where  one  of  the  group  had  taken  a doe  the 
year  before.  There  had  been  mature  oaks, 
and  from  the  signs  of  deer  pawing,  acorns 
on  top  of  the  hill.  Farther  down,  where 
timber  had  been  cut,  treetops,  briars,  sap- 
lings  and  crabapples  made  a tangled  game' 
haven.  This  was,  1 realized,  as  fine  a looking 
wildlife  habitat  as  Fd  seen  anywhere  in  the 
state.  I guessed  there  wasn’t  an  extreme 
amount  of  it,  but  from  where  1 was,  with  a 
view  out  across  the  hills,  there  was  enough. 
Maybe  this  “city  hunting”  wasn’t  so  bad. 

1 wish  1 could  tell  you  that  we  all  got  deer 
that  day.  We  heard  other  hunters  shooting, 
some  close,  hut  1 never  saw  a whitetail.  I 
saw  freshly  k icked-up  snow,  enough  to  know 
I was  minutes,  maybe  moments,  behind 
them.  And  a crisscross  of  tracks,  droppings 
and  beds  told  me  the  deer  were  certainly 
there.  True,  we  did  have  to  park  opposite  a 
super  market  for  the  next  drive,  and  drove 
up  through  a housing  development  to  reach 
the  top  of  a river  hill,  where  we  hunted  on 
our  own  to  finish  out  the  day.  But  once  in 
the  woods,  it  was  still  the  “wilds,”  in  the 
way  all  forests  are,  no  matter  what  lies 
outside  of  them. 

W alking  above  the  river,  watching  ahead 
for  deer  along  the  welFtracked  path,  notic- 
ing the  fox  prints  and  all  the  squirrel  nests, 
1 could  see  the  hill  across  from  me  was  also 
cloaked  in  wot)ds  far  up  and  downstream.  It 
wasn’t  the  Allegheny  in  Warren  County, 
with  miles  of  forest  in  all  directions,  but  at 
least  these  wot)ds  were  here,  the  game  was 
here,  and  the  hunting  was  here. 

We  must  have  been  on  posted  ground, 
you  say?  We  hunted  all  day  in  northern 
Allegheny  County  and  were  always  on 
land  open  to  the  public.  However,  where  to 
park  the  car  would  have  been  a concern 


several  places  if  we  hadn’t  had  prior  per- 
mission or  local  knowledge  of  where  cars 
could  be  left.  Much  of  the  woods  were 
between  “patch  towns”  and  on  old  coal 
mine  sites,  so  it  helped  being  with  folks 
who  lived  locally.  They  knew  that  beyond 
that  roadside  pull-off  was  a wooded  hill 
that  stretched  hack  a long  ways,  without 
houses,  and  that  you  were  allowed  to  hunt 
there.  There  aren’t  maps  or  signs  to  those 
places. 

Why  tell  about  winter  deer  hunting  in 
Allegheny  County  when  the  fall’s  barely 
started  ? Because  there’s  archery  season  j ust 
ahead  in  that  and  other  special  regulation 
areas  — Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery and  Philadelphia  counties.  Sep- 
tember is  when  you  should  make  those 
“where  to  park,”  “may  I hunt  here?”  con- 
nections, not  the  day  before  or  the  day  of 
your  hunt.  One  local  connection  often 
leads  to  another,  and  you  may  find  you’re 
soon  welcome  to  hunt  adjoining  property. 
Ask  around  among  the  folks  you  already 
know.  Who  would  have  ever  thought  your 
city  relatives  could  help  you  locate  good 
hunting? 

The  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  sup- 
plied with  your  license  details  what  hunt- 
ing arms  you  may  use  in  the  special  regula- 
tion areas,  the  seasons  and  how  to  get 
antlerless  licenses.  The  special  regulations 
areas  have  unlimited  antlerless  deer  license 
allocations,  hut  you  do  need  to  obtain 
them  ahead  of  time. 

How  long  will  hunting  he  around  ? In  my 
opinion,  as  long  as  humans  are  human, 
we’ll  have  the  sport  somewhere  and  in 
some  form.  Sure  it’ll  be  different,  but  it’s 
different  already.  Game  animals  have  spread 
to  nontraditional  areas,  such  as  outside 
Pittsburgh,  offering  new  places  to  hunt.  It 
just  takes  some  rethinking,  adjusting  and 
the  willingness  to  break  free  of  what  you 
think  hunting  has  to  be.  You  may  find 
there’s  nothing  wrong  — in  fact,  there’s  a 
whole  lot  right  — with  a big  city  deer 
hunt.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


Portrait  of  a Poacher 


Why  do  they  do  it?  Greed  or  laziness?  One  thing's  for 
sure;  the  chronic  offender  is  a cold,  calculated  individual 
completely  aware  of  his  actions. 


WHAT  POSSESSES  some  people  to 
shoot  deer  at  night  and  watch  them 
run  off,  maimed?  How  could  a person 
slaughter  animal  after  animal  over  a salt 
block  for  only  a few  pounds  of  meat?  Why 
would  a person  shoot  a buck  time  after  time 
with  a .22  rimfire  and  then  saw  off  only  the 
top  of  the  skull,  leaving  the  entire  carcass 
behind? 

1 don’t  know. 

I’ve  heard  many  people  say,  “1  could 
understand  a person  poaching  a deer  to 
feed  his  hungry  family.”  Yet  in  all  the 
excuses  I’ve  heard  from  poachers  — and 
believe  me.  I’ve  heard  a lot  of  them  — not 
one  has  told  me  he  killed  an  animal  to  feed 
his  family.  Besides,  WCOs  will  deliver  a 
roadkilled  deer  right  to  someone’s  doorstep 
if  they  need  meat.  There’s  no  excuse  for 
poaching. 

The  real  reasons  are  probably  greed  and 
laziness.  Most  of  the  poachers  I know  — 
including  the  ones  1 haven’t  caught  yet  — 
don’t  poach  for  meat;  they  poach  for  ant- 
lers. Or,  they  just  don’t  want  to  get  up 
before  dawn  and  spend  hours  out  in  the 
cold,  striving  for  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
well-earned  deer.  They  want  to  do  it  the 
easy  way  — from  the  comfort  of  a warm 
automobile,  or  with  the  assurance  of  a big 
pile  of  apples  below  their  stands. 

Another  observation  I’ve  made;  Most 


poachers  have  very  expensive  guns.  And 
when  they’re  caught,  they’re  more  con- 
cerned about  losing  their  hunting  privi- 
leges than  about  the  fine.  I’ve  had  more 
than  one  violator  open  his  wallet  and  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  fines,  on  the  spot,  in 
the  woods.  These  people  don’t  have  starv- 
ing kids  at  home. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  the  worst 
poachers  I’ve  encountered.  Eortunately, 
he’s  also  one  of  the  most  unlucky. 

A children’s  petting  zoo  had  a big  deer, 
and  a while  hack,  late  one  night,  a man 
with  a crossbow  broke  into  the  zoo  and 
killed  the  deer.  He  also  shot  another  tame 
deer  through  the  neck,  hut  it  didn’t  die. 
The  man  cut  off  the  head  of  the  dead 
animal,  took  it  home,  and  then  boasted  to 
his  friends  about  what  a mighty  hunter  he 
was. 

Because  the  deer  had  been  killed  and 
stolen  from  a zoo,  the  Game  Commission 
did  not  get  involved.  The  local  police, 
though,  quickly  solved  the  crime.  When 
taken  before  a judge,  the  killer,  Nimrod, 
told  the  judge  he  was  sorry.  The  judge  told 
Nimrod  he  was  going  to  jail  for  six  weeks, 
and  that  he  would  be  forbidden  to  hunt, 
fish  or  possess  a firearm  tor  four  years. 

This  wasn’t  the  first  time  Nimrod  had 
committed  a crime  to  improve  his  hunting 
chances.  He  had  been  arrested  two  years 
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earlier,  after  cutting  a fence  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Eastern  Game  Farm  and  re- 
leasing about  a hundred  pheasants.  His 
excuse:  He  had  gone  hunting  the  day  be- 
fore and  didn’t  get  any  birds,  so  he  wanted 
to  inctease  his  chances.  In  other  words, 
greed. 

Nimrod  went  to  jail  for  six  weeks  and 
made  lots  of  friends  there.  When  he  was 
released,  he  and  one  of  his  new 
friends.  Spike  decided  to 
go  poaching.  (A  couple 
of  weeks  earlier.  Deputy 
Mark  W ahn  had  warned 
Spike  for  hunting  in  a 
cemetery. ) They  invited 
Spike’s  brother.  Spud, 
to  come  along. 

The  men  loaded  two 
shotguns  into  their 
truck  and  went  to  an 
abandoned  school  prop- 
erty, ignoring  the  No 
Trespassing  signs.  They 
stayed  until  after  dark 
and  killed  a deer.  As  they 
were  leaving,  a local  po- 
lice officer,  Raymond  Sheller,  noticed  that 
one  of  their  tail  lights  was  out.  After  pulling 
them  over  he  noticed  a deer  carcass  hidden 
under  a load  of  firewood  in  the  back  of  the 
truck.  The  men’s  hands  and  clothing  were 
stained  with  blood.  Patrolman  Sheller  called 
the  Game  Commission,  and  Deputy  Matt 
Teehan  and  I went  to  the  scene. 

Nimrod  and  Spike  admitted  killing  the 
deer;  it  would  have  been  hard  for  them  to 
deny  it.  Spud  claimed  he  had  been  asleep  in 
the  truck  the  whole  time,  and  had  no  idea 
that  Nimrod  and  Spike  were  out  poaching 
a deer.  He  claimed  he  didn’t  wake  up  until 
the  patrolman  pulled  them  over.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty  and  took  a hearing.  The  judge 
didn’t  believe  him,  especially  because  we 
were  able  to  prove  that  the  knife  used  to  gut 
the  deer  was  Spud’s. 

At  the  time  Matt  and  I didn’t  know 
about  Nimrod’s  colorful  history.  We  found 
out  later,  when  Nimrod’s  probation  officer 


slapped  him  back  in  jail  for  breaking  the 
terms  of  his  parole.  Nimrod  told  the  judge 
that  he  had  a problem  with  hunting,  and 
asked  for  treatment.  The  judge  assigned  a 
counselor  to  him  to  help  with  his  “prob- 
lem.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Lower  Providence  Rod 
& Gun  Club  had  purchased  a fawn  from  a 
licensed  propagator  and  donated  it  to  the 
petting  zoo  to  replace  the  big  buck 
Nimrod  killed.  To  add  in- 
sult to  inj  ury , N imrod  told 
the  judge  that  he  had 
donated  the  fawn,  af- 
ter finding  it  in  the 
woods.  We  advised  the 
judge  that  N imrod  was 
not  who  donated  the 
fawn,  and  that  it’s  ille- 
gal for  anyone  to  take 
fawns  from  the  wild. 

It  was  late  October 
when  Nimrod  was  re- 
leased from  jail. 

When  the  opening 
day  of  deer  season  arrived. 
Deputies  Dan  Yost,  Mark 
Wahn  and  Tom  Clifford  were  watching  a 
deserted  stretch  of  road.  A herd  of  deer 
grazed  in  a field  nearby.  The  deputies 
watched  as  a pickup  came  slowly  down  the 
road.  The  truck  stopped  for  a moment,  and 
then  continued  its  slow  progress.  From 
their  positions,  the  officers  couldn’t  see 
that  a gun  muzzle  protruded  from  the  pas- 
senger side  window.  Then  things  began  to 
happen  fast. 

The  boom  and  flash  of  a shotgun  thun- 
dered through  the  night  and  a buck  in  the 
field  collapsed.  The  other  deer  ran  into  the 
woods,  their  white  flags  leaping  through 
the  darkness.  Then  the  injured  buck  re- 
gained its  feet  and  followed  the  others  into 
the  forest,  as  the  deputies’  vehicles  leapt 
out  from  their  stakeout  locations,  their 
tires  spinning  dirt,  sirens  screaming  and  red 
lights  flashing.  They  boxed  in  the  truck 
and  found  — you  know  who  — Nimrod, 
and  with  a new  jailhouse  buddy,  Cletus. 


In  all  the  excuses 
Vve  heard  from 
poachers  — and 
believe  me,  Vve 
heard  a lot  of 
them  — not  one  has 
told  me  he  killed  an 
animal  to  feed  his 
family. 
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I met  the  deputies  and  the  suspects  at 
North  Coventry  Police  Department.  We 
saw  that  their  shotgun  barrel  had  been 
sawed  off,  probably  to  make  it  easier  to 
handle  in  a vehicle.  It  had  been  done  very 
sloppily,  with  a diagonal  cut  across  the 
muzzle.  (Later,  Cletus  wanted  the  shotgun 
back;  it  had  been  seized  as  evidence.  We 
told  him  to  ask  his  probation  officet  if  we 
should  give  him  back  his  sawed-off  shot- 
gun. Cletus  didn’t  ask  again.)  More  inter- 
esting were  the  bloodstains  in  the  back  of 
Nimrod’s  truck.  Where  had  those  come 
from? 

We  had  a friendly  chat  with  Nimrod 
and  Cletus  at  the  police  station.  Once 
again,  N imrod  had  been  caught  red-handed, 
so  there  wasn’t  much  point  in  denying 
anything.  He  told  us  the  bloodstains  in  the 
back  of  his  truck  came  from  a deer  he  had 
deliberately  struck  with  his  vehicle,  denting 
his  front  bumper  in  the  process.  He  put  the 
dead  animal  into  his  truck  and  later  dropped 
its  carcass  into  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Why?  I didn’t  ask.  I don’t  care.  He  did  it 
because  he’s  a badguy. 


We  spent  hours  that  night  and  the  next 
day  looking  for  the  deer  he  had  shot  that 
night,  hut  we  never  found  it.  He  used 
buckshot,  and  considering  the  range  at 
which  the  shot  was  taken,  probably  didn’t 
cleanly  kill  the  animal.  It  would  have  been 
nice  to  have  as  evidence,  hut  more  impor- 
tantly, we  didn’t  like  the  thought  of  the 
animal  dying  a slow  death. 

Nimrod  and  Cletus  went  hack  to  jail 
that  night.  Nimrod  told  the  judge  that  he 
was  a model  citizen  until  hunting  season 
rolls  around,  and  that  he  just  can’t  help 
himself.  The  j udge  ordered  psychiatric  test- 
ing for  Nimrod.  The  psychiatrist  described 
him  as  a cold,  calculating  individual  who  is 
aware  of  his  actions,  rebels  against  author- 
ity, attempts  to  manipulate  others  and  en- 
joys killing  things.  I could  have  saved  the 
county  a lot  of  money  and  told  them  the 
same  thing.  Like  I said,  he’s  a badguy. 

Nimrod’s  parents  paid  his  fines,  more 
than  $3,000.  He’s  still  in  jail  for  his  petting- 
zoo  crime,  hut  he’ll  be  out  soon,  as  surely  as 
Monday  follows  Thanksgiving. 

We’ll  be  waiting.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Whitetail  Spring,  by  john  j.  Ozoga,  Willow  Creek  Press,  P.O.  Box  147,  Minocqua,  Wl 
54548,  hardcover,  160  pp.,  $29.50  plus  $4  for  postage  and  handling.  The  third  book  in 
john  Ozoga's  four-volume  "Seasons  of  the  Whitetail,"  the  internationally  recognized  deer 
researcher  portrays  another  dramatic  season  in  the  annual  life  cycle  of  America's  most 
popular  game  animal.  The  vivid  descriptions  of  whitetail  behavior  and  stunning  action 
photography  (120  color  photos)  lead  the  reader  to  a greater  comprehension  of  the  natural 
world. 

Mountain  Lion,  by  Chris  Bolgiano,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road,  Mechanicsburg, 
PA  1 7055,  224  pp.,  $1 9.95  plus  $4.00  shipping  and  handling.  This  book  offers  a concise 
natural  history  of  the  mountain  lion,  a fascinating  discussion  of  the  mythological 
significance  of  the  animal  to  Native  Americans  and  early  settlers,  and  insight  into  the 
culture  of  lion  hunting.  Other  highlights  include  the  lore  and  meaning  of  panther  sightings 
in  the  Northeast  and  the  Appalachians,  discussion  of  the  attempts  to  restore  the 
endangered  Florida  panther,  and  an  analysis  of  the  mountain  lion's  new  role  as  symbol  of 
the  wilderness. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Spiders  are  often  viewed  as  just  creepy,  crawling 
things  to  be  feared,  but  their  extraordinary  insect 
hunting  ability  makes  them  valuable  and 
fascinating  to  watch. 

Spiders,  Fact  and 

Fancy 


VISIBILITY  was  less  than  a hundred 
feet.  Deer  moved  as  silent  wraiths  in 
the  mist.  As  I set  out  on  the  trails  shortly 
after  8 o’clock  one  September  morning  the 
woods  dripped  with  fog.  I was  in  a decidu- 
ous cloud  forest  festooned  with  spider  art- 
istry suspended  from  tree  limbs  and  at- 
tached to  stumps  — an  array  of  fish  nets, 
puffy  dome  tents,  diaphanous  igloos  and 
other  fantastic  shapes.  One  strand  was 
strung  across  Laurel  Ridge  Trail,  another 
had  been  draped  over  a branch  where  it 
hung  down  like  a carelessly  flung  string  and 
stick  fishing  rod.  The  wehs  had  been  de- 
signed hy  a host  of  different  species  of 
spiders,  some  of  which  were  in  evidence, 
others  hidden. 

The  ground,  too,  was  strewn  with  webs, 
hundreds  of  fish  nets  cast  over  a brown  sea. 
Each  had  a funnel-shape  hole  made  of  dead 
leaves  leading  down  to  the  fisherman-spi- 
der, who,  when  it  feels  a tug  on  its  net,  hauls 
in  its  victim.  These  wehs  must  always  he  as 
numerous,  hut  I see  them  only  on  wet, 
foggy  mornings,  when  each  strand  is  coated 
with  droplets  and  mist.  Only  then  am  I 
aware  of  how  many  spiders  live  in  our 
woods  and  fields. 

Most  beautiful  were  the  orb  webs,  circu- 
lar structures  with  strands  radiating  out- 
ward from  the  center,  suspended  between 


the  branches  of  Norway  spruce  growing  at 
the  top  of  First  Field.  One  weh,  a square- 
foot  in  size,  gleamed  in  the  emerging  sun- 
light, each  strand  still  headed  with  fog.  The 
spider  was  hidden  at  the  end  of  the  branch 
from  which  the  web  hung,  waiting  for  suit- 
able prey  to  land  on  it. 

Because  I’m  not  a victim  of 
arachnophohia  (fear  of  spiders),  I enjoy 
spider  artistry  and  am  fascinated  by  spider 
behavior.  Webs  are  rarely  destroyed  in  our 
home.  Spiders  are  welcomed  for  their  con- 
trol of  insects. 

1 have  had  several  encounters  with  spi- 
ders over  the  years.  I have  watched  large, 
hairy,  wolf  spider  mothers  haul  their  large 
egg  sacs  attached  to  their  spinnerets  and 
later,  after  the  spiderlings  emerge,  carry 
them  on  their  hacks,  frequently  brushing 
away  those  that  swarm  over  their  eyes.  If 
the  youngsters  fall,  or  are  pushed  off,  they 
easily  climb  back  up  to  their  mother’s  back, 
using  her  legs  as  ladders. 

In  early  spring,  for  several  years,  I was 
fascinated  by  what  I labeled  — for  want  of 
ahettername  — the  “callingspiders.”  Beige 
with  legs  nearly  an  inch  long,  they  had  two 
black  lines  running  from  cephalothorax  to 
abdomen  on  their  backs.  They  vibrated 
their  two  small,  black,  curled-under  papil- 
lae to  make  low-pitched,  buzzing  sounds. 
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Much  later  I learned  that  what  1 was 
watching  was  courtship  behavior.  Unlike 
some  wolf  spiders  that,  “dance  before  the 
females,  waving  their  legs  and  palps  and 
putting  on  special  poses,”  as  Paul  Hillyard 
describes  it  in  his  wonderful.  The  Book  of  the 
Spider:  From  Arachnophobia  to  the  Love  of 
Spiders,  these  spiders  were  using  an  excited 
drumming  of  their  palps  (which  are  filled 
with  sperm)  or  possibly  rubbing  parts  of 
their  bodies  together  like  grasshoppers  do 
to  attract  females. 

In  late  March  one  spring  on  the  Far 
Field  Trail  1 found  four  of  these  male  spi- 
ders near  each  other.  All  were  vibrating 
their  papillae  and  ignoring  each  other  until 
one  came  within  seven  inches  of  another, 
seemingly  challenged  it,  and  then  rushed 
off.  1 watched  those  spiders  for  over  an  hour 
and  no  female  responded  to  their  calls. 
Each  would  pause  after  vibrating,  take  five 
steps,  vibrate  and  pause  again,  looking  as  if 
he  were  listening  for  a response  from  un- 
derneath the  leaf  duff. 

A year  later  1 watched  one  spider  run- 
ning, vibrating,  and  then  pausing  until  a 
silent,  look-alike  spider  dashed  up  to 
within  a yard  of  it  and  disappeared 
under  the  leaf  duff,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  “calling  spider.” 

Naturally,  1 tried  to  iden- 
tify the  species,  but  my  mea- 
ger collection  of  spider  books 
was  unequal  to  the  task.  Then 
1 met  an  arachnologist  and 
explained  what  1 had  been 
watching.  He  had  no  idea 
what  the  species  could  be, 
but  urged  me  to  collect  one 
the  next  time  1 encountered 
one.  There  was  no  next  time. 

After  three  springs  of  “call- 
ing spiders,”  they  disap- 
peared. 

Spider  species  seem  to 
come  and  go  here,  or  maybe 
I’m  more  attuned  to  them 
only  when  1 am  in  a slow  and 
patient  mode.  For  instance. 


one  summer  day  a spider  hitched  a ride  into 
our  sitting  room  on  my  husband  Bruce’s 
camera.  In  an  hour  and  a half  it  had  spun 
several  yards  of  webbing,  which  stretched 
from  Bruce’s  tripod  across  to  the  loveseat, 
then  to  the  how  window,  and  up  to  the  gas 
lantern  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  it 
continued  industriously  spinning  even  as 
we  watched. 

This  was  a particularly  satisfying  sort  of 
spider  because  it  was  easy  to  identify  due  to 
its  bizarre,  chitinous,  spiny  abdomen.  An 
orh-weaver,  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
Micrathena,  most  of  which  live  in  the  Ameri- 
can tropics.  But  our  visitor,  M.  ^acilis,  the 
spined  micrathena,  inhabits  the  eastern 
deciduous  forests.  After  watching  it  a little 
longer,  we  returned  it  to  its  preferred  habi- 
tat so  it  could  spin  its  orh  weh. 

Coincidentally,  a couple  days  later  1 
found  that  another  spined  micrathena  had 
strung  a weh  across  Laurel  Ridge  Trail.  It 
had  just  caught  a small  fly  which  it  spun 
round  and  round  with  its  six  front  legs,  hit 
it  (most  spiders  immobilize  prey  with  a 
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poisonous  bite),  and  wrapped  it  tightly  in 
silk  while  the  fly  barely  struggled.  Finally  it 
was  still  as  the  spider  fed  on  it. 

This  same  species  was  studied  by  re- 
searcher  George  W.  Uetz  and  his  students. 
They  discovered  that  it  lived  only  in  large 
open  spaces  in  the  forest  understory,  where 
it  can  capture  a wide  variety  of  flying  in- 
sects. But  it  ignored  smaller,  more  abun- 
dant insects  sticking  to  its 
web,  preferring  to  at- 
tack the  larger,  yet 
rarer  insects  such  as 
flies,  using  the  hite- 
wrap  method  of 
capture  1 ob- 
served. 

According  to 
Uetz  and  other 
researchers  who 
have  been  watching 
where  weh-huilding  spi- 
ders build  their  webs,  how 
they  select  their  prey,  and 
how  the  prey  have 
evolved  to  avoid  wehs, 
there  was  much  more 
to  the  capture  and  con- 
sumption of  prey  than  I had 
observed. 

Web-builders  are  “sit-and- 
wait”  predators  and  the  type  of 
prey  they  capture  depends  on  the  weh’s 
location  and  structure,  and  the  attack  strat- 
egies each  species  uses.  Many  spiders  prefer 
certain  vegetation  or  even  plant  species  in 
which  to  locate  their  wehs.  Some  spider 
species  construct  webs  that  fit  only  in  spaces 
made  hy  such  structural  supports  as  branches 
or  leaves  in  a specific  area.  Furthermore, 
selecting  a web  site,  spiders  also  consider 
temperature,  moisture,  solar  radiation  and 
wind  ( if  any ).  They  also  evaluate  the  avail- 
ability of  prey.  Cobweb  spiders,  for  in- 
stance, abandon  webs  after  a day  or  two  if 
they  don’t  capture  enough  prey. 

Some  researchers  contend  that  orh- 
weavers  assess  prey  availability  before  build- 
ing a web,  by  monitoring  insect  vibrations 


on  flowers  and  dung.  Others  claim  that 
spiders  can  determine  prey  availability  only 
after  they  huild  a weh.  If  they  are  rewarded, 
they  stay  in  the  area. 

For  the  most  part,  larger- winged,  lighter- 
bodied insects,  such  as  dragonflies,  are  eas- 
ily entangled,  held  hy  webs,  and  eaten  by 
spiders.  But  moths  and  butterflies  have 
evolved  wing  scales  that  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  escape  webs.  Other  insects,  when 
they  are  caught,  alternate  brief  strug- 
gling with  long,  quiet  pauses  so  that 
their  continual  struggles  will  not 
arouse  the  spider’s  predatory  in- 
stincts. Still  others  play  dead. 

Many  spiders  have  evolved 
unique  weh  designs  adapted  for 
the  capture  of  specific 
prey  types  or  for  counter- 
ing the  defenses  of  in- 
sects against  spider  webs. 
Coarse-mesh 
webs  with 
monofilament 
lines  three  mil- 
limeters apart, 
for  example, 
catch  and  hold 
much  larger 
insects  than 
fine-mesh  webs 
with  lines  one  mil- 
limeter apart. 

A spider  doesn’t  always  attack  and  eat 
the  prey  that  lands  on  its  web.  If  the  prey  is 
too  large  or  active  or  too  small,  the  spider 
may  ignore  it.  To  find  out  whether  the  prey 
is  vulnerable,  a spider  will  palpate  it  with 
one  or  more  pairs  of  its  legs  — just  as  the 
spined  micrathena  I watched  did.  If  the 
prey  is  too  dangerous,  the  spider  cuts  it  out 
of  its  weh.  If  it  is  toxic,  the  spider  drops  it. 
Small  prey  is  bitten  first;  larger  and  more 
active  prey  is  immobilized  by  being  wrapped 
in  silk. 

Researchers  have  also  discovered  that 
most  spiders  tend  to  capture  prey  less  than 
or  the  same  as  their  own  size.  Exceptions  to 
that  rule  are  crab  and  jumping  spiders. 
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which  capture  prey  two  or  three  times 
larger  than  their  size,  and  social  spiders, 
which  cooperate  with  each  other  so  they 
can  capture  much  larger  prey.  But  no  mat- 
ter what  prey  a spider  chooses,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  the  prey  rarely  escapes  a deter- 
mined spider’s  attack. 

Folklore  connected  with  spiders  is  as 
fascinating  as  their  real  life  behavior.  In 
ancient  Greece,  so  the  story  goes,  spiders 
were  named  for  Arachne,  a skillful  spinner 
and  weaver  who  had  been  taught  her  trade 
by  Athene,  goddess  of  wisdom.  But  Arachne 
grew  arrogant  about  her  skill  so  Athene 
challenged  her  to  a spinning  contest.  Un- 
fortunately, Arachne  was  the  victor,  and 
she  won  with  her  perfect  tapestry,  which 
illustrated  the  misbehavior  of  gods  and 
goddesses  and  how  they  tricked  humans. 
Athene  attacked  her  for  her  impertinence 
and  Arachne  fled  into  the  woods  where  she 
tried  to  hang  herself.  So  Athene  changed 
her  into  a spider  saying,  “Live  on  wicked 
one,  but  always  hanging,  and  let  posterity 
share  your  punishment.” 

Depending  on  the  culture,  spiders  are 
either  loved  or  hated.  Hindus  in  Bengal 
collect  spiders  and  scatter  them  like  con- 
fetti at  weddings  to  bring  good  luck  to  the 
newlyweds.  Many  tribes  in  Borneo  worship 
the  spider  as  a primordial  god,  and  both  the 
Pueblo  and  Navajo  religions  revered  Spi- 
der Woman  as  the  creator  of  animals  and 
humans.  In  China,  people  believe  that 
eating  spiders  can  add  about  10  years  to 
your  life. 

Many  cultures  eat  or  have  eaten  spiders 
for  food  or  medicinal  purposes.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  in  Europe 
spiders  were  crushed  into  a powder  and 
used  to  cure  sexual  impotence.  In  western 
Kentucky  folks  ate  spiders  by  the  handfuls 
on  bread  and  butter  to  relieve  constipa- 
tion. They  also  swallowed  a spider’s  weh  to 


cure  a headache.  In  Cambodia  and  Laos 
roadside  women  sell  large,  hairy,  blue- 
legged  tarantulas  barbecued  on  a stick. 
Piaroa  Indians  of  the  upper  Orinoco  basin 
in  Venezuela  collect  the  largest  tarantulas 
and  eat  them. 

Although  some  of  the  medicinal  uses 
are  dubious,  recently  Penn  State  research- 
ers have  been  looking  into  an  old  claim 
that  spider  webs,  used  since  at  least  the  first 
century  A.D.  for  wound  dressings,  may 
indeed  protect  against  infection.  But  it  is  a 
chemical  coating  on  the  web  that  spiders 
release  as  they  spin  the  weh  that  may  he  an 
antiseptic.  So  the  researchers  at  the  Behrend 
campus  have  begun  to  painstakingly  test 
each  known  spider  weh  chemical  for  resis- 
tance to  harmful  bacteria.  It  is,  however,  a 
daunting  task  because  the  chemical  they 
are  looking  for  could  he  on  any  number  of 
spider  species’  webs,  hut  not  necessarily 
those  they  are  testing. 

There  are,  after  all,  35,000  known  spe- 
cies of  spiders  worldwide,  and  they  range  in 
size  from  the  Goliath  tarantula,  with  a leg 
span  the  size  of  a dinner  plate,  to  some  as 
small  as  a twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  largest 
tarantulas  in  Brazil  kill  and  eat  foot-long 
pit-vipers  and  18-inch  rattlesnakes,  as  well 
as  other  small  snakes,  frogs  and  lizards.  But 
they  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
extinct  Megarache,  which  lived  300  mil- 
lion years  ago  in  Argentina.  It  was  13 
inches  long  and  had  a leg  span  of  20  inches, 
truly  the  stuff  of  horror  movies. 

As  a watcher  of  eastern  North  Ameri- 
can spiders,  I don’t  expect  to  see  one  grab 
a pitviper  by  the  head,  bite  and  hold  it  until 
its  venom  takes  effect.  But  I will  stand  hy 
the  famous  Cornell  University  entomolo-' 
gist  Henry  Comstock  who,  when  he  was 
asked  by  a visitor  many  years  ago,  “What 
good  are  spiders?”  replied,  “What  good  are 
they?  They  are  damned  interesting.”  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Hand  Held  Blades 


A GOOD  sharp  knife  is  essential  tor  all 
types  of  hunting,  but  particularly  for 
howhunters  because  of  the  milder  tem- 
peratures usually  encountered  during  the 
regular  archery  season.  The  conversion  of 
wild  game  to  wholesome  table  fare  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  timely  use  of  sharp  knives 
and  the  ability  to  use  them,  and  during  the 
regular  archery  season,  the  relatively  warm 
weather  leaves  little  time  to  spare. 

Anyone  who  disdains  wild  meat.  I’ve 
found,  has  been  influenced  by  either  mis- 
conceptions or  a had  experience.  1 could 
present  a volume  of  evidence  as  to  why  wild 
game  is  every  hit  as  tasty  — if  not  more  so 
— as  any  from  a meat  market  and  better  for 
you,  too.  I’ve  also  convinced  some  pretty 
diehard  skeptics  that  wild  game  makes  for 
an  excellent  meal. 

Wild  game  is  untainted  by  artificial 
preservatives  and  tenderizers.  From  the 
woodchuck  to  the  white-tailed  deer,  it’s 
rare  for  most  game  animals  to  eat  anything 
hut  succulent  plants  and  plant  products. 
Those  who  don’t  like  wild  game  after  trying 
it  can  probably  attribute  their  dislike  to 
one  of  two  reasons  — poor  cooking  or 
improper  care  of  the  carcass.  There  isn’t 
much  we  can  do  about  the  cook  hut  recom- 
mend a good  cookbook,  such  as  Slyvia 
Bashline’s,  The  Bounty  of  the  Earth  Cook' 
hook. 

Proper  care  of  wild  game,  however,  is  an 
aspect  of  hunting  every  hunter  should  he 
thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  it’s  the  key  to 
transforming  an  animal  into  a meal  that 
will  appeal  to  the  most  finicky  eater.  And 
the  first  step  in  transforming  a game  animal 
into  a meal  begins  with  a sharp  knife. 

Years  ago,  pocket  knives  frequently 
shared  space  with  mathles,  dirt-covered 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  Betty  Lou  Fegely 
demonstrates  converting  venison  to  top 
table  fare.  Sharp  knives  are  essential, 
particularly  for  the  early  season  archer,  in 
quickly  processing  a deer  from  the  field  to 
the  dinner  fork. 

candy,  a couple  coins,  maybe,  and  possibly 
even  a garter  snake.  Kids  rarely  used  a knife 
for  anything  hut  whittling  and  mumblety- 
peg  — best  known  in  my  neighborhood  as 
the  game  of  “knife.”  That  is  the  pastime 
wherein  you  try  to  stick  the  blade  into  the 
lawn  from  about  every  conceivable  physi- 
cal contortion,  with  the  loser  forced  to 
recover  a peg  with  his  teeth  after  it  is 
hammered  into  the  sod  with  the  handle  of 
the  knife. 

Most  knives,  or  at  least  the  ones  we 
could  afford,  were  too  dull  to  do  much 
damage,  hut  with  them  we  did  learn  about 
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heft  and  feel,  which  helped  in  learning 
more  useful  cutting  skills  later.  In  fact,  for 
many  of  us  a good  hunting  knife  became 
second  in  importance  only  to  a hunting 
arm.  Things  change. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  time  an  airline  stew- 
ardess nearly  flipped  when  she  found  my 
son’s  hunting  knife  in  his  camera  case  where 
he  placed  it  to  save  baggage  space.  It  was 
returned  to  him  when  we  landed.  Never 
did  figure  how  he  got  past  security  before 
we  boarded.  On  another  flight  the  steward- 
ess asked  for  my  help  in  opening  a bottle  of 
wine  for  another  passenger.  She  audibly 
gasped  when  I produced  a pocket  knife  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  he  helpful. 

Until  I got  wise,  I lost  more  knives  than 
I care  to  admit  while  field-dressing  rabbits. 
I don’t  know  how  many  hunts  were  inter- 
rupted with  a long  and  sometimes  fruitless 
walk  back  to  where  I had  last  used  my  knife. 
I eventually  learned  to  open  the  body  cav- 
ity, wipe  the  blade  clean  and  return  it  to  my 
pocket  or  sheath,  and  only  then  complete 
the  job. 

Since  then  I’ve  lost  only  one  knife  — in 
a piece  of  cheese  in  a trapper’s  shack  30 
years  ago  about  38  miles  from  the  nearest 
road  in  Quebec.  My  son  and  I had  taken 
shelter  from  the  rain  for  lunch  and  I used 
my  brand  new  Buck  knife  to  make  a sand- 
wich. It  has  my  name  on  it,  should  you  find 
it.  Our  guide  might  have  gone  hack  for  it, 
but  he  had  us  lost  for  two  days  and  I didn’t 
want  to  chance  going  back.  Perhaps  Schrade 
had  me  in  mind  when  it  came  out  with  the 
Uncle  Henry  knives  that  are  guaranteed 
against  loss  for  one  year  from  purchase. 

Hunting  knives  undoubtedly  predated 
the  bow  and  arrow  by  many  centuries. 
Their  origin  is  clouded  in  antiquity.  Before 
archery,  stones,  clubs,  then  the  spear  and 
finally  the  atlatl  found  their  place  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  as  means  of  obtaining 
meat.  The  hunting  knife  may  have  been 
developed  as  a backup  when  the  quarry 
didn’t  succumb  fast  enough  from  the  pri- 
mary weapon.  In  any  event,  a knife  was 
often  necessary  to  apply  the  coup  de  grace 


and  to  dissect  everything  from  marmot  to 
mastodon. 

Earliest  cutting  edges  were  developed 
from  stone,  bone,  clam  shells,  bamboo  and 
flaked  obsidian  (the  latter  widely  used  for 
primitive  arrowheads).  Addition  of  a tang, 
or  projection  to  which  a protective  cover  of 
leather  or  wood  could  be  fastened  as  a grip 
or  handle  was  a natural  adaptation  to  pro- 
tect the  hands  and  transfer  more  leverage 
to  the  cutting  edge.  In  the  Melanesian 
Islands  some  natives  still  use  knives  made 
of  hamhoo,  stone  and  obsidian. 

Not  that  long  ago  lack  of  refrigeration, 
except  in  the  far  North,  was  a bigger  prob- 
lem than  most  hunters  today  can  even 
begin  to  appreciate.  Nonetheless,  even 
though  a refrigerator  or  freezer  is  but  a few 
hours  away  for  most  of  us  when  hunting,  it 
is  still  advisable  to  lower  the  body  heat  of  a 
recovered  carcass  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  accomplished  hy  removing  body  organs, 
and  a sharp  knife  is  essential  to  do  a neat 
and  quick  job. 

Because  an  arrow  induces  death  hy  hem- 
orrhage, there  is  little  need  for  further 
bleeding  of  animals.  Blood  that  does  not 
exit  from  the  wound  is  mostly  contained  in 
the  body  cavity  and  is  removed  with  the 
viscera. 

Special  care  should  he  taken  in  opening 
the  animal  to  avoid  rupturing  the  stomach 
or  intestines.  This  is  why  a relatively  slen- 
der knife  with  a straight  or  drop  point  blade 
is  preferable  for  this  purpose.  It  can  he 
guided  by  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand  to 
carefully  cut  no  deeper  than  directed.  Fur- 
ther, a slender  knife  is  best  for  the  delicate 
task  of  cutting  around  the  anus  so  that  the 
large  intestine  will  pull  tree  with  other 
offal. 

Regardless  of  the  design,  a knife  must  be 
sharp  enough  to  cut  through  the  belly  hide 
and  still  have  enough  of  an  edge  to  cut 
cleanly  when  it  comes  to  removing  the 
diaphragm  and  freeing  the  lungs,  heart  and 
windpipe.  Actually,  a sharp  pocket  or  clasp 
knife  is  sufficient  to  field-dress  any  size 
game,  if  you  know  the  anatomy  of  the 
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IT  MAY  have  been  the  romance  associated  with 
the  Bowie  knife  that  led  to  the  popularity  of  the 
sheath  knife,  above.  Modern  synthetic  materials 
and  unique  features  are  incorporated  in  many 
knives  today,  such  as  this  Viper  lockblade,  below, 
which  can  be  opened  with  one  hand.  Note  the 
handy  belt  clip-on  device. 


animal.  (We  are  indebted  to  the  Romans 
for  invention  of  the  folding  knife  in  the 
first  year  A.D.) 

If  the  wound  has  penetrated  the  paunch 
or  the  stomach  is  inadvertently  punctured 
hy  the  knife,  the  body  cavity  should  be 
cleaned  of  all  contamination  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  why  it  is  advisable  to  carry 
paper  towels  or  a clean  cloth.  If  neither  is 
available,  a handful  of  dry  leaves  will  pro- 
vide  a temporary  solution. 

Whether  or  not  to  split  the  pelvis  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I’ve  talked  to  butchers 
who  prefer  that  hunters  do  not  do  it.  I 
shudder  when  I think  about  hunters  using 
rocks  to  pound  a knife  blade  through  the 
pelvic  hone.  Better  for  this  are  any  of  the 
small  portable  saws  designed  just  for  this 
purpose. 

When  to  remove  the  hide  depends  on 
choice  and  circumstances.  Some  prefer  to 
skin  an  animal  as  soon  as  possible,  particu- 


larly when  the  weather  is  warm.  A 
skinning  blade  is  almost  a must  to  do 
a proper  job.  If  you  take  the  animal  to 
a meat  processor,  you  probably  don’t 
perform  this  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  cut  up 
and  package  your  deer,  a variety  of 
sharp  knives  and  even  a meat  saw 
will  make  the  job  easy. 

Bowhunters  inherited  the  legends 
and  logos  of  knife  makers  from  long 
before  their  sport  became  popular  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  North 
America.  In  1904  J.  Russell  Case 
fromLittle  Valley,  New  York,  moved 
his  knife  factory  to  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  fine  Case  knives  con- 
tinue to  be  turned  out  there  — as 
well  as  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

The  Union  Razor  Company, 
started  in  1898  in  Tidioute,  Warren 
County,  is  another  early  knife  mak- 
ing company.  It  moved  to  Clean, 
New  York  in  1912.  Its  famous  Ka-Bar 
trademark  came  from  a crude  letter 
written  by  a trapper  who  used  a com- 
pany knife  to,  “kill  a-bar,”  — a 
wounded  bruin  that  had  attacked  him.  Ka- 
Bars  became  the  choice  of  the  Marines 
during  World  War  1 1 and  were  later  adopted 
hy  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 

Equally  hair-raising  tales  were  told  about 
Jim  Bowie  who  (or  his  brother,  Rezin) 
invented  the  Bowie  knife,  an  oversized 
“Arizona  toothpick,”  that  he  allegedly  used 
in  the  ill-fated  defense  of  the  Alamo  in 
1836.  Popularity  of  the  big  knife,  first  made 
in  England  for  use  in  Texas,  was  such  that 
over  the  years  any  large  hunting  knife  be- 
came known  as  a “Bowie  knife.” 

It  may  have  been  the  romance  associ- 
ated with  Bowie’s  creation  that  led  to  popu- 
larity of  the  belt,  or  sheath,  knife.  These 
conveniences  are  much  the  same  as  those 
carried  hy  the  ancients  for  when  a knife  was 
needed  in  a hurry.  Despite  the  decreasing 
need  to  have  a knife  quickly  available  for 
self-defense,  and  the  sometimes  inconve- 
nience of  kneeling  or  sitting  with  a sheath 
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knife  on  the  belt,  obtaining  one  for  hunt- 
ing became  a step  upward  for  impressive 
youngsters.  Belt  sheaths  today  are  also  made 
for  larger  folding  knives. 

A recent  exception  to  the  trend  toward 
pocket-size  hunting  knives  is  Imperial 
Schrade’s  12-inch  Extreme  Survival  Knife. 
This  knife  resulted  from  the  combined  in- 
put of  company  craftsmen  and  law  enforce- 
ment  agencies.  Its  stainless  steel 
6'/2'inch  forged  blade  has  a wire  stripper  at 
its  base  and  a topside  file  and  saw  designed 
to  cut  metal,  PVC  pipe  and  wood.  Its  firm- 
grip  handle  also  functions  as  a combined 
claw  and  hammer.  The  heavy  duty  Nylon 
tie-down  belt  sheath  has  two  outside  com- 
partments with  Velcro  fasteners  that  will 
accommodate  an  extra  incidental  knife, 
whetstone,  or  other  small  accessories.  This 
is  a heavy  duty  trail  or  camp  knife  with 
many  uses  for  the  serious  outdoorsman. 

Any  knife  deserves  the  best  of  care,  and 
its  longevity  is  somewhat  determined  by 
price.  Good  ones  should  last  a lifetime. 
Proper  sharpening  is  another  subject,  that 


merits  attention  in  itself.  In  any  case,  a 
whetstone  should  always  he  available  to 
maintain  a usable  edge.  Wiping  occasion- 
ally with  an  oily  cloth  will  help  keep  the 
blade  clean  and  preserve  its  finish. 

Building  a knife  is  a painstaking  process. 
Upwards  of  100  separate  operations  pro- 
duce a product  that  encourages  pride  in 
ownership.  Some  are  forged  into  shape  by 
heating  a bar  of  steel  and  placing  it  be- 
tween dies  that  hammer  out  the  rough 
shape  of  the  blade  and  tang.  Others  are 
made  by  a drop  forge  that  does  the  same 
thing  with  a single  stroke.  The  end  shape  is 
formed  by  trimming.  Reheating  and  quick 
quenching  provide  the  final  temper  before 
grinding,  sharpening,  hufting  and  polish- 
ing produce  the  final  product  to  which  a 
handle  — these  days  made  from  a variety 
of  materials  — is  added. 

Along  with  the  pride  of  ownership,  a 
knife  should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
intended  — from  whittling  a whistle  to 
killing  a h’ar.  Every  bowhunter  should  have 
a good  one  and  know  how  to  use  it.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner  „ 

By  Don  Lewis 


A custom  rifle  might  be  the  answer  for  some,  but 
they're  not  an  automatic  guarantee  of  accuracy. 
Here’s  the  pros  and  cons  of  ..  . 

Factory  vs  Custom 


Helen  Lewis 


HELEN  LEWIS  with  a Model  77  Roger  .22-250  that 
was  restocked  with  a Six  Fiberglass  thumbhole 
stock.  This  does  not  make  the  rifle  a custom, 
however. 


M TIRED  of  trying  to  make  my  factory 
JL  varmint  rifle  shoot  accurately,”  a cus- 
tomer said  as  he  placed  a heavy-barrel  rifle 
topped  with  a 2-inch  Unertl  target  scope 
on  my  workbench.  “After  a year  of  frustra- 
tion, I’ve  decided  to  have  a custom  rifle 
built  that  will  meet  my  accuracy  standards.” 
“What’s  wrong  with  this  rifle?  “ I asked. 
“When  I bought  this  Model  700 
Remington,  1 was  told  it  was  one  of  the 
most  accurate  varmint  rifles  on  the  market, 
especially  in  the  .22-250  chambering.  To 
make  sure  I had  top  optics,  1 scoped  it  with 
a Unertl  1 2x  Ultra.  I thought  I had  the  best 


of  both  worlds,  hut  it  appears  I wasted 
my  money.  What  kind  of  advice  can 
you  give  me  on  building  a custom 
varmint  rifle.” 

As  he  talked,  I made  a quick  check 
of  the  scope  mounting  and  trigger.  I 
was  sure  the  rear  mount  was  loose 
and  the  trigger  had  a heavy,  sloppy 
pull.  When  I asked  if  he  had  mounted 
the  scope  he  said  a gunsmith  mounted 
it  and  had  adjusted  the  trigger. 

“What  kind  of  groups  are  you  get- 
ting?” I asked. 

“They  look  like  shotgun  patterns. 
A friend  reloads  cartridges  for  me 
that  give  gttod  groups  in  his  custom 
rig,  hut  they  won’t  stay  under  two 
inches  in  this  outfit.” 

While  he  was  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  his  friend’s  custom  rifle,  I 
removed  the  scope  and  disassembled 
the  Remington.  My  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. The  base  screws  in  the  front  mount 
were  moderately  tight,  but  the  ones  in  the 
rear  base  required  almost  two  turns  before 
becoming  completely  seated.  The  trigger 
was  improperly  adjusted,  but  the  villain 
was  a liquid  locking  agent  used  to  keep  the 
adjustment  screws  from  turning.  Appar- 
ently, some  of  it  had  seeped  into  the  trigger 
mechanism  and  coagulated  on  the  working 
parts. 

He  was  still  chastising  himself  for  not 
going  the  custom  route  while  I tightened 
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the  base  screws,  cleaned  and  adjusted  the 
trigger  and  put  the  rig  together.  After  align- 
ing the  Unertl  with  a collimator,  1 opened 
the  shooting  window  and  asked  for  ammo. 

“You’re  welcome  to  shoot,  hut  it  won’t 
do  any  good.  What  1 need  is  a rifle  that  has 
a custom  chamber  and  a premium  grade 
barrel,  like  my  friend’s.” 

My  first  shot  was  about  two  inches  left  of 
the  3-inch  black  target  with  a 1 -inch  white 
square  in  its  center.  1 made  an  8-click  right 
adjustment  and  told  him  to  watch  through 
the  spotting  scope  as  1 fired.  1 quartered  the 
1-inch  square  with  the  fine  crosswire  and 
fired.  Instantly,  he  called  the  shot  as  just 
out  of  the  white  to  the  left.  1 fired  another 
round  without  making  a sight  correction.  It 
took  30  seconds  until  he  said  that  the  last 
shot  had  touched  the  second  shot.  Three 
more  shots  widened  the  group  to  just  over 
an  inch.  He  was  almost  speechless. 

1 made  a 3-click  adjustment  to  the  right 
and  pressed  the  switch  to  bring  down  a new 
target.  1 asked  him  to  dry  fire  a couple  of 
shots  to  get  the  feel  of  the  crisp,  40-ounce 
trigger. 

“I’ll  give  it  a try,  but  I don’t  have  much 
faith  in  this  rifle.”  Three  minutes  later,  he 
was  looking  at  a group  in  the  white  square 
that  was  a shade  better  than  mine. 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  getting  a 
custom  rifle,”  I told  him,  “hut  you  have  a 
top-notch  varmint  rifle  right  here,  you  just 
didn’t  know  it.” 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  gun- 
smiths began  building  “custom”  rifles. 
Without  being  demeaning,  most  of 
them  were  built  on  ex-military 
actions  as  thousands  of  surplus 
Springfields,  Enfields  and  Mausers 
flooded  the  market.  In  many  cases, 
these  custom  rigs  consisted  of  noth- 
ing more  than  a new  barrel. 

JIM  PEICHTAL  threading  a barrel 
blank  for  a heavy-barrel  varmint 
6mmBR  Remington  rig.  This  is  time 
consuming  expensive  work,  but  the 
result  is  a finely-tuned,  super  accurate 
rifle. 


I range  tested  dozens  of  them  over  the 
years,  and  in  all  honesty,  most  were  fine  for 
hig  game  hunting.  However,  for  varmint 
hunting  or  target  work,  such  “custom”  rifles 
were  not  likely  to  be  capable  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  needed  for  long  range  shooting. 

There  are  still  many  hunters  who  feel  a 
custom  rifle  is  automatically  more  accurate 
than  the  factory  product.  That’s  not  com- 
pletely true.  It  also  depends  on  the  type  of 
rifle  needed.  Benchrest  shooters  usually 
opt  for  custom  rigs  because  every  compo- 
nent of  the  benchrest  rifle  has  to  he  accu- 
racy-oriented. 

The  accuracy  needed  to  qualify  as  a top 
varmint  rifle  is  a far  cry  from  the  .20-inch 
accuracy  needed  from  the  benchrest  tig. 
Some  varmint  fans  claim  a rifle  should 
produce  half-inch  groups  to  be  accurate  at 
maximum  ranges.  I can’t  argue  with  that, 
but  maximum  range  is  not  the  same  for 
every  cartridge.  A cartridge  with  a maxi- 
mum accuracy  range  of  250  yards  (such  as 
the  .222  Remington)  that  produces  1-inch 
100  yard  groups  qualifies  in  my  book.  If  a 
rifle  performs  to  a higher  degree,  that’s  fine, 
hut  it  isn’t  necessary  to  qualify  as  a 250- 
yard  outfit.  Each  cattridge  has  its  range 
limits,  and  this  is  an  important  aspect  many 
varmint  hunters  ignore. 

For  example,  Jim  Peightal  used  a Dou- 
glas Premium  Air  Gauge  barrel  in  a Model 
700  Remington  short  action  to  build  Helen 
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a 6mmBR  varmint  rifle.  The  barreled  ac- 
tion was  bedded  in  a Six  Fiberglass  blunter/ 
Benchrest  stock . The  factory  trigger  ( which 
can  he  adjusted  by  a gunsmith)  was  set  at  a 
crisp  24  ounces.  For  range  tests,  it  was 
topped  with  a Bausch  & Lomh  36x  scope. 

1 used  handmade  benchrest  reloading 


Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  shooting  a Peightal  custom  6mmBR 
built  on  a Remington  short  action,  Douglas 
Air  Gauge  barrel,  Myrtiwood  thumbhole 
stock  topped  with  a 6-18x  Redfield  scope. 

equipment  from  Neil  Jones,  Ken  Markle 
and  Tom  Peterson,  and  Berger  70-grain 
varmint  bullets  for  range  tests.  After  the 
barrel  had  been  properly  conditioned  by 
firing  and  cleaning  and  all  the  screws  re- 
tightened, the  range  tests  began.  To  get  the 
best  from  the  rifle,  a Bald  Eagle  Windage 
Adjustment  front  rest  was  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a Bald  Eagle  rear  hag  that  incor- 
porates a flat  between  the  ears  for  the  stock 
to  slide  in.  The  slide  prevents  the  stock 
from  camming  over  the  ears  and  moving 
the  barrel  off  center. 

After  several  5 -shot  test  groups  it  was 
obvious  that  the  6mmBR  would  make  an 
ideal  2 7 5-yard  varmint  rifle.  Why  275  yards  ? 
Our  most  accurate  load  (averaging  “-inch 
or  less)  came  from  Hodgdon's  #26  Data 
Manual,  and  with  a 68-grain  bullet,  the 
listed  velocity  was  2,976  fps.  With  my  70- 
grain  bullets,  I was  getting  an  average  true 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,973  fps.  Downrange 
velocity  was  2,566  fps  at  100  yards;  2,194 
fps  at  200  yards;  and  only  1,855  fps  at  300 
yards. 


At  200  yards,  velocity  is  still  sufficient 
to  maintain  a rathet  flat  trajectory.  Beyond 
200  yards,  however,  the  bullet  slows  down 
significantly.  During  the  next  100  yards  of 
flight  the  bullet  loses  over  300  fps  and  is 
curving  downward  at  a rapid  rate.  At  275 
yards,  velocity  has  dropped  to  around  1 ,93  7 
fps.  At  a quick  glance,  that  might  not  seem 
too  bad,  hut  analyzing  the  trajectory  arc 
will  show  why  275  yards  should  be  consid- 
ered the  maximum  distance  for  the  short, 
squat  6mmBR  Remington  cartridge. 

To  get  a 275-yard  sight-in  with  the 
6mmBR  (6mmPPC,  too)  requires  a high 
trajectory  arc  between  1 40- 1 60  yards.  Here 
is  the  flight  arc;  The  bullet  statts  out  1°- 
inches  below  the  sight  line  (scope  is  1° 
inches  above  the  bore).  The  bullet  passes 
through  the  sight  line  approximately  25 
yards  in  front  of  the  muzzle.  At  60  yards,  it 
is  three  inches  above  the  line  of  sight. 
Around  160  yards,  the  bullet  reaches  its 
maximum  height  ( maximum  ordinate)  and 
is  more  than  five  inches  above  the  line  of 
sight.  At  225  yards,  the  bullet  is  3 ° inches 
above  the  sight  line;  1-inch  high  at  240 
yards.  It  then  passes  through  the  line  of 
sight  at  275.  At  300  yards,  the  bullet  is 
three  inches  below  the  line  of  sight. 

Sure,  more  speed  can  be  added  to  the 
70-grain  bullet  (maximum  velocity  is 
around  3,250  fps  with  70-grain  bullet), 
which  would  flatten  the  trajectory  arc,  but 
accuracy  in  this  particular  rifle  suffered. 
Going  all  out  for  speed  might  make  the 
trajectory  flatter,  but  flat  trajectory  is  of  no 
benefit  if  accuracy  suffers.  This  is  another 
important  point  to  consider. 

Although  top  quality  reloads  should  be 
more  accurate  in  some  rifles  than  factory 
rounds,  it  isn’t  true  that  factory  ammuni- 
tion is  generally  inferior  to  handloaded 
ammo.  I’m  pointing  this  out  for  those  who 
don’t  reload.  I’m  a handloader,  so  I believe 
implicitly  in  the  reloaded  round.  However, 
in  many  years  of  range  testing  I’ve  learned 
that  the  factory  round  offers  a high  degree 
of  accuracy  in  both  big  game  and  varmint 
cartridges.  Handloaded  ammo  will  not  print 
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groups  two  or  three  times  smaller  than 
factory  cartridges.  At  least,  they  haven’t  on 
my  range. 

Another  mistake  handloaders  often 
make  is  attempting  to  get  5 -shot  groups 
consistently  smaller  than  the  rifle’s  poten- 
tial. A friend  with  a Model  99  Savage  .308 
became  frustrated  because  he  couldn’t  get 
his  rifle  to  group  much  below  two  inches.  A 
reader  wrote  that  he  was  ready  to  dump  his 
.25-06  Colt  Sauer  because  he  couldn’t  find 
a load  that  would  cut  l-inch  groups  at  100 
yards. 

Years  ago,  a customer  was  using  a 
Remington  760  Gamemaster  .270  Win.  for 
deer  and  bear  and  wanted  me  to  reload 
ammo  that  would  print  less  than  1-inch 
groups.  That  type  of  reloading  was  beyond 
me  and  it  would  have  been  a waste  of  time. 
This  fellow  couldn’t  shoot  a 1-inch  group 
with  my  40XB-BR  Remington  .222  bench 


rifle,  which  would  cut  1 -holers  on  a regular 
basis. 

When  this  is  looked  at  logically,  why 
does  any  big  game  hunter  need  varmint 
rifle  accuracy  to  hit  the  chest  area  of  a deer 
or  bear?  Not  one  of  the  rifles  mentioned 
was  designed  for  that  type  of  accuracy,  and 
other  than  an  occasional  freak  group,  such 
rifles  will  not  produce  that  type  of  accu- 
racy. 

1 have  nothing  against  custom  rifles,  but 
the  custom  rig  is  not  an  automatic  guaran- 
tee of  accuracy.  Testing  your  big  game  or 
varmint  factory'  rifle  from  a solid  bench 
with  various  handload  combinations  or 
brands  of  factory  ammo  is  the  best  ap- 
proach. Learning  how  to  shoot  consistent 
groups  on  the  range  will  also  pay  off  in  the 
field.  There’s  no  need  to  take  the  custom 
route  until  you’re  certain  that  it’s  the  an- 
swer. □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

What^s  That  Caw? 

Use  “R”  if  the  statement  refers  to  a taven  and  “C”  if  it  refers  to  a crow. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


I love  to  feast  in  a farmer’s  Cornfield. 

1 am  found  mostly  in  the  northern  mountainous  regions  Of 
Pennsylvania. 

1 like  to  irRitate  the  great  horned  owl. 

I am  solitary,  secretive  and  Very  wary. 

1 sometimes  nest  on  the  edges  of  high  cliffs. 

1 don’t  aDapt  well  to  a human’s  presence. 

1 am  the  lArger  of  the  two  birds. 

1 am  part  of  a flock  and  sometimes  we  number  in  the  hundrEds. 


Copy  the  “misfit”  capital  letters  below. 
Crows  and  ravens  belong  to  the  family 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Health  conscious  Louisiana  residents 
are  always  searching  for  that  special 
meat  — nutritious  and  tasty,  yet  low  in 
fat  and  cholesterol.  Researchers  tuhv 
know  that  Louisiana’s  marshes  are 
swarming  with  the  answer  to  that 
quest:  nutria.  With  only  one  gram  of  fat 
and  31.7  milligrams  of  cholesterol, 
nutria  meat  is  healthier  than  most  other 
meats.  This  comes  as  good  news  to  state 
officials  interested  in  harvesting  and 
marketing  nutria  for  human 
consumption.  The  main  reason  for 
placing  this  animal  on  a menu  is 
ecological.  Nutria  are  eating  marsh 
grasses,  causing  irreparable  damage  to 
sensitive  coastal  marshlarui.  The 
animal  was  imported  from  South 
America  in  the  late  1930s  and  the 
population  has  exploded. 

Natural  resources  officials  have  set  an 
open,  regulated  season  on  alligators  on 
private  land  in  South  Carolina  for  the 
second  year  in  a row.  The  1996  season 
will  be  held  September  14  to  October  12 
in  limited  areas  of  the  state. 

The  USFWS  is  proposing  to 
establish  a “Youth  Waterfowl  Hunting 
Day”  nationwide  for  the  1996-97 
waterfowl  hunting  season.  The 
proposed  rule  would  allow  states  to 
designate  one  day,  on  a weekend  or 
holiday,  outside  of  the  regular 
waterfowl  season,  to  assist  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  a 
conservation  ethic  in  future 
generations.  Young  hunters  would  have 
to  be  16  years  of  age  or  younger  and 
fully  licensed.  A fully  licensed  adult, 
who  may  not  shoot,  would  have  to 
accompany  the  youngster. 


Approximately  1,300  birds  were  taken 
during  West  Virginia’s  September 
resident  Canada  goose  season  last  year. 
This  was  the  second  resident  Canada 
goose  season  in  the  state  and  the  harvest 
was  similar  to  the  ’94  season. 

Wyoming’s  authority  to  regulate 
hunting  was  reaffirmed  when  the  1 0th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously 
ruled  that  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  of 
Montarui  does  not  have  unrestricted 
hunting  rights  in  the  Big  Horn  Natiorud 
Forest.  The  ruling  upholds  a 1994  U.S. 
District  Court  decision. 

A Game  and  Parks  Commission 
survey  revealed  719  bald  eagles  wintering 
in  Nebraska  last  year  — 535  adults,  181 
immature  birds.  Since  1980,  the  average 
number  of  bald  eagles  observed  during 
the  mid-winter  survey  has  been  744,  but 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  average  has 
been  909. 

Texas  hunting  accidents  dropped  to  a 
record  low  of  40  in  1 995  — down  1 1 
accidents  from  the  previous  record  low 
of  51  in  1 994. There  were  four  fatal  and 
36  non-fatal  accidents  in  1995.  Three 
of  the  fatalities  came  while  deer 
hunting;  no  accidents  occurred  where 
the  primary  species  hunted  was  turkeys. 
In  the  past  five  years,  Texas  has  sold 
more  than  one  million  hunting  licenses 
annually  and  certified  an  average  of 
30,000  students  in  hunter  education 
each  of  those  years. 


Answers:  1,  C; 

2,R;  3,C;  4,  R;  5, 

R;  6,  R;  7,  R; 

8,  C 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
Prints  Still  Available 


1993 

"Bear  Run" 

By  Bob  Sopchick 


1986 

"Country  Lane 
Kestrel" 

By  Bob  Sopchick 


1988 

"Snowy  Egret" 
By  John  Pritko 


60ME  WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR 
WILDLIFE  fi  ne  art  prints  are  still 
available,  and  because  they’re 
limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints,  they’re  sure  to 
remain  popular  with  collectors  and 
art  enthusiasts  for  years  to  come. 

Prints  are  15  x 22V2  inches,  on 
acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper; 
prints  cost  $125,  delivered  (add 
$97.50  for  framing).  Pennsylvania 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

Proceeds  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  wildlife  management  and 
research. 


1990 

"Coming  Home" 
By  Gerald  Putt 


1996 

"Peregrine  Hideaway" 
By  Stephen  Leed 


1992 

"Spring  Strut" 

By  Taylor  Oughton 


1987 

"Autumn  Challenge" 
By  Bob  Sopchick 
(low  inventory) 


1989 

"Last  Glance" 
By  jack  Paluh 


PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  ami  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price;  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
hear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price;  $9.43 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price;  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 
behavior. 

Price;  $12.22  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price;  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife;  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price;  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price;  $9.43 


»PENrfSYLWnA» 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 


TLD 


cnnsi^lvonia 


Game  C 


Prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  Joe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeiey, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 
behavior. 

Price:  $12.22  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  ].  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


ftPEMnSYLVAMIA* 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 


Prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Came  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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editorial 


38%  Solution 

A RECENT  PUBLIC  opinion  poll  about  fish  and  wildlife  management  in 

Pennsylvania  indicates  that  hunting  is  more  widely  accepted  here  than  any 
other  state  and  that  the  public  feels  the  Game  Commmission  is  doing  a good  job  of 
managing  the  state’s  wildlife.  The  poll  was  conducted  by  Responsive  Management,  a 
private  polling  firm  that  has  conducted  similar  surveys  in  other  states.  Generally 
speaking,  the  findings  confirm  much  of  what  has  long  been  thought  about  hunting 
and  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  83  percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  approve  of 
hunting.  This  is  the  highest  approval  rate  Responsive  Management  has  seen  among 
all  the  states  surveyed,  and  can  be  compared  to  the  73  percent  approval  rate  found  in 
a nationwide  survey. 

The  public,  especially  hunters,  bird  watchers  and  others  who  have  some  familiarity 
with  wildlife,  gave  the  Game  Commission  high  marks.  Of  those  who  had  an  opinion, 
79  percent  rated  the  Game  Commission  as  doing  an  excellent  or  good  job  in 
managing  and  conserving  wildlife.  Of  all  the  respondents,  however,  38  percent  didn’t 
know  enough  about  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  express  an  opinion. 

Among  the  particular  agency  functions  people  were  asked  about,  those  receiving 
the  highest  approval  rates  were:  law  enforcement  (97%);  restoring  and  improving  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  (96%);  educating  the  public  about  fish  and  wildlife  (95%);  and 
providing  information  and  education  in  urban  areas  (90%). 

Not  quite  as  popular  were:  reintroducing  species  that  once  existed  here  (77%); 
providing  private  landowners  assistance  in  developing  wildlife  habitat  on  tbeir 
properties  (76%);  and  managing  and  conserving  nongame  wildlife  (72%). 

That  an  agency  as  small  as  the  Game  Commission  and  funded  hy  a special  interest 
group  can  so  satisfy  its  many  publics  serves  as  a tribute  to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of 
policy  makers  throughout  the  agency’s  history.  Expecting  hunters  and  trappers  to 
continue  paying  all  the  hills,  however,  grows  more  unreasonable  with  each  new 
charge  the  agency  takes  on. 

In  part  of  the  survey,  people  were  asked  how  they  felt  about  a variety  of  funding 
strategies  to  support  wildlife  related  programs.  According  to  the  results,  people  are 
not  in  favor  of  any  sort  of  general  tax.  Increasing  the  state’s  sales  tax  was  strongly 
opposed,  as  was  any  additional  tax  on  gasoline  or  property  sales.  More  acceptable 
funding  sources  were  increasing  fines  for  speeding,  a sort  of  sin  tax,  and  establishing  a 
collector’s  conservation  stamp,  which  would  likely  appeal  to  the  same  group  of  people 
paying  the  bills  now. 

Over  one  hundred  years  old,  the  Game  Commission  today  is  involved  in  every- 
thing from  where  highways  are  huilt  to  helping  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  just 
the  last  few  years,  education  specialists  have  been  deployed  specifically  to  go  into  the 
schools  to  teach  students  about  wildlife  and  the  environment. 

That  hunting  and  the  Game  Commission  are  held  in  such  high  regard  today  is  due 
to  the  outstanding  support  hunters  and  trappers  have  given  the  agency  over  the  past 
century.  Our  challenge  now  is  making  more  people  — that  38%  — aware  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  what  it’s  all  about.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

I have  been  a license 
holder  for  49  years  and  have 
always  placed  the  “Digest”  in 
my  license  holder.  Most  of 
my  friends  do  the  same.  This 
year’s  format  is  too  large.  1 
suggest  a return  to  the  old 
format  next  year. 

Frank  Madden, 
Wysox 

Editor: 

The  column  about 
scoring  deer  trophies  in  the 
August  issue  was  misleading. 
For  measuring  purposes,  tip- 
tO'tip  measurement  and  the 
outside  spread  measurements 
are  not  part  of  the  score. 

D.  Powell, 
Mt.  Wolf 

Editor: 

Fishing  on  the 
Susquehanna  this  year,  1 
regularly  saw  a mature  and 
immature  eagle.  And  to  top 
it  off,  on  August  10,  my  wife 
and  1 watched  three  eagles 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

Never  in  my  49  years 
along  the  Susquehanna  did  1 
think  I’d  be  fishing  with 
eagles.  Thanks  for  a program 
so  well  done. 

J.  Charles, 
Selinsgrove 

Editor: 

In  reading  the  story 
“Second  Chance  Buck”  1 was 
surprised  when  the  author 
wrote  about  taking  two 
antlerless  deer  in  the  same 
day.  1 thought  a hunter  was 
allowed  to  take  only  one  deer 
a day. 

R.K.  Coster, 
Downingtown 

In  the  Special  Regulations 
Areas , properly  licensed 
hunters  may  take  multiple  deer 


in  a day.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  state,  there  is  a limit  of  one 
deer  a day. 

Editor: 

1 enjoy  reading  stories 
about  fathers  and  sons’ 
hunting  experiences,  but 
most  are  written  after  the 
father  has  passed  on.  I’d  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  father  for  his 
patience,  understanding  and 
guidance  in  all  he  has  taught 
me.  Thanks,  Dad,  you’te  my 
perfect  hunting  buddy. 

D.R.  Boyer, 

Mechanicsburg 

Editor: 

The  article  “Something  is 
Missing,”  about  over 
browsing  by  deer,  overlooked 
a vital  element:  soil  erosion. 
Because  of  a lack  of  good 
ground  cover,  our  watersheds 
are  losing  their  ability  to 
absorb  water.  In  many  areas 
topsoil  is  gone  and 
mountainsides  ate  covered 
with  loose  shale,  and  much 
of  that  is  washing  away. 

1 think  we  need  radically 
different  strategies,  such  as 
baiting,  to  get  the  deer 
population  under  better 
control. 

J.  Hayes, 
Cranberry  Township 

Editor: 

I’m  glad  to  see  nontoxic 
shot  is  required  on  national 
wildlife  refuges,  including  the 
Erie  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  for  all  small  game 
hunting.  Pennsylvania  was  a 
leader  in  the  early  stages  of 


the  nontoxic  shot  issue.  Let’s 
continue  by  taking  steps  to 
preserve  waterfowl  and 
eliminate  toxic  shot 
statewide. 

J.  Lewandowski, 
North  East 

Editor: 

Recently,  spotlighting  was 
banned  in  Missouri.  The 
reasons  were:  invasion  of 
landowners’  privacy; 
poaching;  and  strained 
relations  between  hunters 
and  landowners. 

I can  tell  from  personal 
experience  that  the  situation 
is  similar  here,  and  the 
problem  is  only  going  to  get 
worse  as  more  people  move 
into  rural  areas. 

D.  Kveragas, 
Dunmore 

Editor: 

Congratulations  for 
saving  $30,000  and  making 
the  Digest  easier  to  read  and 
handle.  And  on  another 
note,  as  a nonresident,  your 
license  fees  are  well  worth 
the  precious  time  spent 
hunting  with  family  and 
friends. 

R.  Briggs, 
Glen  Allen,  VA 

Editor: 

As  a hiker  and  amateur 
photographer,  I’ve  seen  the 
damage  mountain  bikers  and 
equestrians  do  to  trails.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with 
your  decision  to  ban  such  use 
in  areas  where  it’s  causing 
damage. 

R.L.  Miller, 
Elizabethtown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Higher  Education 


VRRRROOOOOOOM!  The  grouse 
burst  from  the  beech  brush,  its  fan  and 
dark  wing  patches  plainly  visible  as  I swung 
through  the  bird  and  slapped  the  trigger. 

As  the  sound  of  my  shot  rolled  off  the 
hills  of  a quiet  northwoods,  my  second 
grouse  of  the  day  landed  with  a thud.  My 
friend  Lee  Ercolani  and  1 smoothed  its 
ruffled  feathers  and  admired  it.  It  is  a mo- 
ment  we  share  after  every  downed  bird,  a 
time  of  reflection,  sadness  and  gratitude. 
Such  moments  used  to  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween.  Standing  there  on  that  hill  in  Tioga 
County  1 reflected  on  our  growth  as  grouse 
hunters. 

Like  many  folks  from  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, my  new  friends  and  I were  much 
more  familiar  with  ringnecks.  As  students 
at  nearby  Mansfield  University,  in  the 
middle  of  grouse  country,  we  figured  to 
change  that.  Some  of  the  things  we  learned 
might  sound  obvious,  others  a bit  unortho- 
dox. All  of  them  represent  a lot  of  miles  in 
pursuit  of  this  addicting  pastime.  What 
follows,  tuition  free,  are  some  of  the  tech- 
niques we  learned  while  attending  “Grouse 
U.”  Those  lessons  started  with  the  first 
time  Lee  and  1 asked  permission  to  hunt  the 
birds  . . . 

“You  boys  from  the  college?”  a lean  and 
wiry  farmer  standing  in  the  doorway  of  his 
house  asked.  Our  hearts  sank.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  lore  of  the  dormitories 
that  local  farmers  were  not  receptive  to 
strangers  from  the  college  hunting  on  their 
land.  We  had  overheard  enough  stories  of 
flatlanders  from  downstate  shooting  cows. 


horses  and  tractors  to  see  the  “hand- 
writing on  the  wall”  of  this  Tioga 
County  farmhouse.  The  only  question 
remaining  was  whether  the  farmer 
would  let  his  dog  chase  us  off  his  prop- 
erty. 

“Sure,  boys,  go  on  ahead.  There’s 
plenty  of  squirrels,  rabbits  and  grouse.” 

“Grouse?”  1 blurted  out. 

“Yeah,  lots  of  ’em  by  the  apple 
trees.”  The  farmer  seemed  aloof  again, 
no  doubt  re-thinking  his  earlier  posi- 
tive answer. 

“We  don’t  fool  with  them  much. 
Waste  of  shells.  You  go  ahead,  though. 
Help  yourselves.” 

That  conversation  began  my 
“higher  education”  into  the  world  ot 
the  rufted  grouse. 

During  our  years  at  Mansfield  it 
became  apparent  that  few  local  hunt- 
ers pursued  grouse.  Most  concentrated 
on  turkeys,  leaving  us  an  astonishing 
amount  of  land  all  to  ourselves.  Gom- 
pared  to  the  sea  of  fluorescent  orange 
coats  we  encountered  pheasant  hunt- 
ing, the  grouse  woods  were  colored 
only  by  the  bright  foliage.  Later,  we 
began  to  suspect  that  the  anti-student 
lore  had  been  spun  by  upperclassmen 
trying  to  keep  a good  thing  to  them- 
selves. My  friends  and  I were  never 
refused  permission  to  hunt  grouse.  We 
did  receive  one  request  not  to  hunt  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of 
buck  season.  The  farmer  in  this  case 
quickly  asked  us  to  come  hack  for  the 
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late  season.  Imagine,  being  asked  by  a 
landowner  to  come  hunt. 

There  was  one  rule  that  we  tried  to 
remember  whenever  seeking  permis- 
sion to  hunt:  first  impressions  are  last- 
ing ones.  Make  a good  one  and  the 
odds  of  gaining  permission  increase 
dramatically. 

Our  group  was  always  small  and  we 
tried  to  dress  sensibly.  Imagine  for  a 
second  that  you  are  a farmer  answering 
your  door.  Opening  it,  you  are  greeted 
by  a group  of  basketball  team-sized 
college  students  clad  in  orange  vests 
and  ragged  brushpants.  Some 


are  already  uncasing  shotguns  with  a 
gleam  in  their  eyes.  Got  the  picture? 
Let’s  face  it,  most  of  us,  no  matter  how 
open-minded  we  like  to  think  we  are, 
make  judgments  by  appearance.  Test 
yourself  the  next  time  you  walk  down 
a street.  I’ll  bet  you’ll  find  yourself 
making  assumptions  about  people  just 
by  how  they  look.  Treat  landowners 
with  respect,  look  like  the  responsible 
hunters  you  are,  and  your  request  to 
hunt  grouse  will  probably  be  granted. 

Our  education  continued  when  we 
entered  the  field.  Lesson  number  two 
sounds  more  elementary  than  upper 
level.  Simply  put,  you  have  to  actually 
shoot  at  ’em. 

Hunters  accustomed  to  the  raucous 
thrashing  of  a ringneck  towering  out 
of  a foxtail  field  will  be  in  for  a rude 
awakening.  Our  class  quickly  learned 
that  what  we  considered  fleeting 


glimpses  of  birds  were  what  experienced 
grouse  hunters  called  “shots.” 

Time  and  frustration  cured  that  mis- 
conception. We  became  conditioned  to 
begin  mounting  the  gun  at  the  sound  of  the 
flush.  The  eye  would  then  find  the  bird  as 
the  gun  found  the  shoulder.  Waiting  to 
sight  the  brown  blur  before  swinging  the 
gun  resulted  in  dinner  at  the  cafe  instead  of 
roast  grouse  at  the  dorm. 

There  was,  however, 
something  else  to  be 
learned  that  would  more 
surely  swing  the  odds  in 
our  favor.  Many  times 
during  our  matriculation  at 
Mansfield  a professor  would 
say:  “ . . . and  if  you  don’t 
learn  anything  else  in  this 
course,  remember  this  ...” 
Well,  if  you  take  nothing  else 
from  our  education  as  grouse 
hunters,  remember  this:  sneak 
up  on  ’em  and  leave  the 
brushpants  home. 

Applying  this  rule  to  our  grouse 
hunting  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Actually,  taking  your  time  is  the 
way  to  go  in  most  hunting  situations.  My 
grandfather,  Sam  Rodgers  from  Pottsville, 
hammered  that  lesson  home  early.  When  I 
started  moving  too  fast  and  missing  hunny- 
holding  brushpiles,  he  would  remind  me 
that  I was  hunting,  not  running  a race. 
Think  about  all  the  situations  in  your  life 
when  you  need  to  react  quickly.  There 
aren’t  many  of  them. 

Here’s  how  the  slow  approach  helped  us 
bag  more  grouse. 

First,  it  allowed  us  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  subtle  details  that  often  determine 
success.  We  learned  to  hear  the  clucking 
sound  a nervous  grouse  often  makes  prior 
to  launching  into  flight.  Not  all  birds  do 
this,  but  you  sure  won’t  hear  the  ones  that 
do  if  you’re  crashing  through  thorns.  By 
scanning  the  woods  ahead,  much  like  scour- 
ing them  for  a sneaking  buck,  we  some- 
times saw  the  scurrying  gray  form  of  a 
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grouse  as  it  prepared  to  flush.  Both  of  these 
clues  can  shave  essential  seconds  from  a 
hunter’s  reaction  time.  Breaking  through 
brushpiles  and  yelling  to  your  buddies  makes 
detection  of  these  small  cues  impossible. 
Fluorescent  orange  clothing  and  an  occa- 
sional whistle  keeps  everyone  in  touch  and 
safe  with  a minimum  of  noise. 

A second  positive  to  the  slow  approach 
came  when  we  noticed  that  the  quieter  we 
were,  the  more  our  flushes  came  in  open 
areas.  A silent,  stealthy  approach  to  an 
apple  orchard,  for  example,  could  surprise 
a bird  feeding  under  a tree.  W ithout  time  to 
head  for  rougher  cover,  the  grouse  often 
sought  safety  in  distance,  producing  an 
open  shot  through  the  orchard.  There  is  a 
huge  difference  between  an  open  shot  at  a 
grouse  and  a snap-shot  through  heavy  cover. 
It’s  roughly  comparable  to  the  difference 
between  kicking  an  extra  point  and  a 45- 
yard  field  goal  into  the  wind.  Stumbling 
through  brushpiles  and  greenbriars  just  dis- 
tracted us  and  was,  we  learned,  unneces- 
sary. 

We  learned  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions the  birds  weren’t  stuck  away  in  some 
impenetrable  jungle.  Hunting  edges  be- 
tween, say,  mature  maples  and  mast  pro- 
ducing beech  brush  would  put  us  into  birds. 
By  sneaking  around  the  coverts  we  could 
get  close  to  feeding  birds  without  them 
knowing  we  were  there.  Getting  in  close 
has  one  other  benefit.  And  if  you  shoot  like 
me,  it’s  a big  one. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  it  is  easier  to 


hit  something  close  to  you?  Certainly 
you  have,  then  why  not  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  close  the  gap  between 
you  and  your  quarry?  My  fellow  class- 
mates and  1 learned  that  a grouse  is  a 
heck  of  a lot  easier  to  hit  if  you  can  see 
its  eye.  The  closer  we  got  in  thin  cover 
the  better  shots  we  became.  Amazing! 
There  was,  however,  a time  that  we 
had  to  concentrate  on  that  heavier 
cover.  Unfortunately,  it  occurred  much 
more  often  in  the  northwoods  than 
back  home:  snow. 

Snow  hinders  the  birds’  ability  to 
roam  about  the  forest  edges  in  search 
of  food.  It  also  covered  many  food 
sources  and  allowed  the  birds  to  be 
spotted  more  readily  by  predators. 
Hunting  in  the  hemlocks  was  the  an- 
swer to  snow  on  the  ground.  The  thick 
coniferous  trees  offered  the  grouse  shel- 
ter and  food,  and  would  harshly  test  us 
as  fledgling  grouse  shooters.  How?  1 
remember  one  of  the  first  times  we 
pursued  the  birds  in  the  heavy  hem- 
locks. 

My  friend  A1  Kuluga  from  Hazleton 
and  1 were  having  no  luck  getting 
shots  at  grouse  flushing  in  the  thick 
evergreens.  We  decided  that  1 would 
remain  outside  and  downhill  of  the 
conifers,  in  the  relatively  open  maples 
below.  Reason  dictated  that  sooner  or 
later  the  birds  would  flush  into  the 
open,  giving  me  a decent  shot. 

A1  had  just  started  into  the  hem- 
locks when  1 heard  a loud  flush  fol- 
lowed by  the  hang  of  a shot.  Al’s  mut- 
tering told  me  the  result.  Slowly,  he 
crashed  forward. 
VRRROOOOOM. 
Bang.  More 
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muttering.  My  friend  missed  the  bird 
again.  After  the  second  flush  the  bird 
landed  in  the  last  hemlock  at  the  end 
of  the  grove.  Vengeance  would  now  be 
Al’s,  as  the  flushed  bird  would  give  one 
of  us  a clear  shot.  We  crept  forward  in 
anticipation.  A1  stole  under  the  last 
tree  and  paused,  tense  and  expectant. 
Silence.  Where  was  the  bird?  And  in 
that  moment,  1 saw  it.  Sitting  on  a 
hemlock  hough  loaded  with  snow. 
Right  over  Al’s  head.  “Where  . . . ” 
A1  started  to  ask  the  obvious  question 
when  the  bird  revved  its  engine  and 
roared  off  the  limb,  dropping  snow  on 
my  thrashing  friend. 

Shooting  is  more  difficult  in  the 
thick  stuff.  1 have  no  certain  method 
tor  hitting  a grouse  coming  out  of  a 
coniferous  tree.  Just  keep  in  mind  that 
they  are  sometimes  quieter  dropping 
out  of  a tree,  and  try  shooting  under 
them.  A lot  of  luck  helps,  too. 

As  we  started  to  connect  more  regu- 
larly, we  reached  yet  one  more  rung  on 
the  ladder  of  education,  finding  the 
downed  birds.  This  was  not  always  an 
easy  task  as  the  birds’  momentum  some- 
times  carried  them  out  of  sight.  Gain- 
ing experience  allowed  us  to  detect 
subtle  differences  in  the  bird’s  flight 
that  spelled  a hit.  Other  times  the 
shooter  just  felt  he  was  on  ’em.  We 


learned  to  remain  absolutely  still  as  the 
echoes  of  the  shot  faded  into  the  hills. 
Often  we  could  hear  the  fallen  grouse  flut- 
tering in  the  leaves.  We  would  then  walk  to 
where  consensus  said  the  noise  came  from. 
One  of  us  would  then  place  his  orange  cap 
on  the  ground  and  we  would  walk  in  in- 
creasingly larger  circles  through  the  area. 
All  evidence  was  examined,  from  feathers 
to  disturbed  leaves.  Failing  to  find  any  sign 
of  a hit,  we  would  retrace  the  bird’s  flight 
path.  This  was  always  a good  practice  as  we 
would  often  reflush  the  bird  if  it  had  been 
missed  — and  it  usually  was. 

Ruffed  grouse  populations  are  on  an 
upswing  throughout  much  of  the  state. 
With  diminishing  pheasant  populations 
and  increasing  urban  sprawl  taking  over 
traditional  small  game  areas,  the  king  of 
gamebirds  is  receiving  more  attention. 

Our  education  in  pursuit  of  the  grouse 
was  an  especially  gratifying  experience.  We 
learned  much  more  than  how  to  shoot  a 
gamebird  in  those  glorious  northwoods. 
We  learned  about  an  area  and  its  people. 
We  also  learned  about  who  we  were  and 
what  kind  of  sportsmen  we  were  to  be. 
Grouse  are  not  for  everyone.  For  us  they 
remain  the  ultimate  challenge.  This  year 
will  find  us  there  in  the  northwoods,  slip- 
ping through  the  hemlocks  when  snow 
blankets  the  ground,  working  on  our 
master’s  degrees.  □ 


Grouse  Hunting  Survey 

Last  year  Game  Commission  biologist  Bill  Palmer  received  485  reports  from  grouse  hunting 
survey  cooperators.  On  average,  cooperators  hunted  26  hours,  flushed  45  birds  and  bagged 
3.  Statewide,  daily  effort  was  greatest  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  dropped  off, 
especially  in  northern  regions,  during  the  late  season.  Cooperators  hunted  10,8 10  hours  and 
recorded  1 8,8 14  flushes,  for  an  average  of  1 .74  flushes  per  hour.  Compared  with  the  previous 
year,  all  regions  except  the  northcentral  and  northeast,  had  higher  flushing  rates.  Grouse 
flushes  per  hour  for  the  regions  during  the  199  5-96  season  were:  northwest,  1 .84;  northcentral, 
1.75;  northeast,  1.52;  southwest,  1.92;  southcentral,  1.82;  southeast,  1.21. 

If  interested  in  becoming  a grouse  survey  cooperator,  contact  Bill  Palmer  at  RD  1,  Box 
55-B,  Spring  Mills,  PA  16875.  Learn  more  about  your  favorite  coverts  and  help  the  Game 
Commission  with  grouse  management  at  the  same  time. 
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It's  Not  a Cage 

By  John  W.  McGonigle 


DOCS  that  are  acclimated  to  crates  early  in  life 
consider  them  a sanctuary  — a home  away  from 
home  of  sorts  — and  crates  are  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  man's  best  friend  while  traveling. 


Aw,  look  at  the  poor  dogs  in  the 
xV  cage.”  It  happens  several  times 
a year  as  I exit  a convenience  store  or 
gas  station.  Some  well-meaning  in- 
dividual is  standing  near  my  vehicle, 
gazing  at  my  hunting  dogs  and  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  the  dogs  are 
“caged.”  Often  their  comments  are 
loud  enough  that  other  people  nearby 
join  them  and  occasionally  agree  with 
their  assessment  of  cruelty.  Rarely, 
unfortunately,  does  an  observer  know 
the  facts. 

What  are  the  facts  pertaining  to 
crating  dogs  while  traveling? 

First,  it’s  not  a cage,  it’s  a crate. 
Secondly,  it’s  pup’s  second  best  friend,  and 
not  just  while  traveling. 

A crate  is  one  of  the  first  things  pup 
should  be  introduced  to.  After  all,  it  will  be 
a big  part  of  his  life.  And  a happy  part  it  will 
be  as  long  as  pup  knows  he  has  somewhere 
(his  crate)  to  retreat  to  when  the  rat  race 
becomes  too  much  even  for  a dog. 

Ever  hear  the  phrase,  “killing  with  kind- 
ness ?”  Ever  see  children  love  a dog  nearly  to 
death.  It  happens  often.  Visitors  think  it’s 
fine  for  their  youngsters  to  play  with  your 
dog,  even  though  pup  is  looking  anxious 
and  fatigued  and  might  just  be  played  out. 

Given  the  opportunity,  pup  will  slip  off 
to  his  crate  for  a little  R &.  R.  Pup’s  wishes 
should  be  honored  and  the  children  should 
be  restricted  until  pup  decides  he’s  ready 
for  another  romp. 

Pup’s  refuge  should  be  nearly  inviolate, 
though  there  are  times  he  might  make  a 
major  transgression  and  retreat  into  his 
crate  thinking  he  is  safe  from  retribution.  If 
he  has  your  new,  hundred  dollar,  insulated 
waterproof  boots,  it’s  a safe  bet  he  should  be 


tracked  down  to  his  lair  and  the  booty 
recovered.  The  same  goes  for  other 
items  he  may  decide  to  chew  on,  espe- 
cially if  it  can  harm  him.  Other  than 
those  types  of  situations,  pup  knows 
when  he  needs  to  get  away.  Let  him. 

I’ve  read  that  dogs  descended  from 
wolves,  how  their  apparent  preference 
for  being  under  something  (tables, 
etc.),  tight  against  something  ( a wall 
or  piece  of  furniture)  or  in  a crate 
relates  back  to  when  their  ancestors 
lived  in  and  found  protection  in  caves. 
I don’t  know  if  this  is  true,  hut  I’d  be 
the  last  person  to  tell  an  author  with  a 
doctoral  degree  in  animal  behavior 
that  the  wolf/cave  theory  is  wrong.  I 
do  know  that  given  the  chance  my 
dogs  will,  and  always  have,  opted  to  be 
either  under  something  or  in  their 
crate,  especially  when  all  is  madness 
around  them. 

But  let’s  forget  pup’s  preference  and 
look  at  practical  reasons  for  utilizing  a 
dog  crate. 
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Unless  pup  is  to  be  forever  a kennel 
dog,  relegated  to  the  outdoors  for  life, 
he  must  be  housebroken.  This  fact 
alone  probably  keeps  more  people  from 
getting  a dog  than  any  other. 

Forget  newspapers  on  the  floor. 
Forget  being  resigned  to  mopping  the 
kitchen  floor  each  morning  until  pup 
learns  his  manners.  Forget  all  the  hor- 
ror stories  and  old  wives  tales  you’ve 
ever  heard. 

Just  buy  a crate. 

No,  it’s  not  that  simple,  nothing 
ever  is.  But  the  situation  is  better  than 
you  imagined.  It  takes  time  and  con- 
sistency. It  takes  effort  on  your  part 
and  it  takes  something  of  a regular 
schedule  to  ensure  rapid  progress,  hut 
using  a crate  makes  housebreaking  in- 
finitely faster  and  easier. 

Until  pup  is  housebroken,  he  should 
be  kept  in  the  crate  most  of  the  time, 
though  he  should  be  near  people.  The 
kitchen  is  a good  spot  because  it  draws 
crowds  and  smells  good.  Pup  will  not 
feel  abandoned.  Periodically  pup 
should  be  taken  outside  on  a leash, 
preferably  to  the  same  area  to  urinate 
and  void  his  bowels.  As  soon  as  pup 
handles  his  biological  necessities  you 
should  love  him  up  (pet  him  and  tell 
him  what  a “good  hoy”  he  is).  Take 
him  hack  inside  immediately  so  that 
he  soon  gets  the  connection  between 
going  outside  and  doing  his  duty.  Back 
inside,  let  him  loose  for  a brief  period 
of  play  and  human  contact.  Then,  it’s 
back  into  the  crate. 

Pup  should  always  be  walked  im- 
mediately after  meals,  as  well  as  regu- 
larly throughout  the  day.  Ease  off  pup’s 
water  in  the  evening  after  feeding, 
walk  him  a couple  of  times,  especially 
once  at  bedtime,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  quickly  pup  can  last  the 
night  without  soiling  his  crate. 

Using  the  crate  for  housebreaking 
gives  pup  a vested  interest  in  reducing 
his  learning  curve. 


By  the  way,  pup  should  never  be  hit  for 
having  an  accident,  nor  should  anyone 
engage  in  the  vulgar  practice  (hopefully 
long  past)  of  rubbing  pup’s  nose  in  his  mess 
if  left  inside. 

Did  you  evet  see  a tree  chewed  by  a 
beaver?  Well,  beavers  have  little  over  pup 
in  the  chewing  department.  Even  after 
housebreaking  it’s  not  a good  idea  to  allow 
pup  the  run  of  the  house  unattended.  The 
antique  piece  inherited  from  grandmother 
looses  value  considerably  when  pup  has 
chewed  one  leg  nearly  through  and  ruined 
the  appearance  of  others.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  leaving  pup  in  the  crate  when 
he  can’t  be  watched.  After  housebreaking 
he’ll  be  used  to  the  crate  and  not  get  overly 
upset. 

Pup  should  sleep  in  a locked  crate  at 
night  for  a long  period  of  time,  as  much  as 
two  to  three  years  in  many  cases.  Even  good 
dogs  do  bad  things  from  boredom  during 
the  night.  I’m  assuming  that  you  have  some 
standards  and  don’t  allow  pup  to  sleep  in 
your  bed. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  had  numerous  friends 
ask  for  advice  with  their  new  pup  and  I’ve 
given  it  freely.  The  advice  I give  though,  is 
not  because  of  a whim  or  a set-in-concrete 
ideology.  It  comes  from  experience,  most 
of  it  mine,  some  from  my  many  serious, 
dog-owning  and  dog  training/trialing/hunt- 
ing friends. 

My  unheeded  advice  to  keep  pup  crated 
while  unattended  had  serious  consequences 
for  two  friends  who  thought  it  cruel.  Both 
left  their  young  dogs  ( 1 and  1 '/i  years  old) 
loose  in  a garage,  feeling  that  the  crate  they 
used  successfully  to  that  point  was  too 
confining  and  likely  unnecessary  now  that 
their  dogs  weren’t  puppies  anymore. 

The  first  friend’s  German  shorthair  ate 
everything  but  the  sole  and  heel  of  a leather 
boat  shoe.  Amazingly,  and  luckily,  the  dog 
regurgitated  the  large,  sodden  mass  of 
leather  rather  than  having  it  get  stuck  in 
his  intestine. 

More  amazingly  my  friend  did  not  take 
the  hint  and  still  permitted  the  dog  the 
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THE  CRATE  in  your  vehicle  should  be  large  enough  for 
your  dog  to  lie  down  in,  but  not  high  enough  for  him  to 
stand  in.  This  size  crate  encourages  the  dog  to  lie  down 
quickly,  keeping  him  safe. 


unattended  run  of  the  garage. 

Pup’s  next  chewing  episode 
made  even  an  eager  beaver  look 
lazy  — he  destroyed  an  entire 
wall  in  the  garage,  as  high  as  he 
could  reach. 

The  second  friend  by 
chance  also  had  a pointing 
breed,  a Brittany.  Left  unat- 
tended  in  the  garage,  pup  leapt 
up,  grabbing  for  my  friend’s 
fishing  tackle  bag  which  was 
hanging  suspended  from  a 
hook.  The  young  dog’s 
athleticism  allowed  him  to  grab 
a salt-water  lure  attached  to 
the  bag.  When  my  friend’s  wife 
arrived  home  she  found  pup 
with  a large,  treble-hooked  lure  stuck 
through  his  lips  and  was  unable  to  remove 
it.  A trip  to  the  vet  for  hook  removal  and  a 
shot  proved  to  be  costly,  though  luckily  the 
dog  suffered  no  lasting  damage. 

Years  ago  I taught  driver  education 
classes  at  the  adult  and  high  school  level. 
When  discussing  the  benefits  of  seat  belts  I 
would  often  quote,  or  nearly  so,  one  of 
Newton’s  laws  of  physics,  that,  “ a body  at 
rest  tends  to  remain  at  rest  and  that  a body 
in  motion  tends  to  remain  in  motion,  un- 
less acted  upon  by  an  outside  force.” 

The  bodies  I referred  to  were  those  in  a 
motor  vehicle.  If  an  auto  comes  to  a sudden 
stop,  the  passengers  will  continue  forward 
until  they  hit  something  to  stop  their  for- 
ward motion,  thus  causing  injury.  The  pur- 
pose of  a seat  belt  is  to  stop  individuals  from 
continuing  in  motion  and  hitting  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  dash  or  windshield. 

Does  your  hunting  dog  deserve  less? 

A well  secured  crate  substitutes  for  your 
dog’s  seat  belt.  Inside  the  crate,  pup  is  safe 
from  being  thrown  about  the  vehicle  dur- 
ing sudden  turns  or  abrupt  stops. 

The  crate  in  your  vehicle  should  be 
large  enough  for  pup  to  lie  down  in,  but  not 
high  enough  for  him  to  stand  up  in.  This 
size  crate  encourages  pup  to  lie  down 
quickly,  keeping  him  safe. 


When  my  dogs  are  crated  in  my 
vehicles,  which  is  always,  all  three  lie 
down  before  traveling  the  one  block  to 
the  main  road.  This  includes  the  13- 
week-old  setter  pup  I’ve  had  only  for 
three  weeks.  Dogs  adapt  quickly  to 
their  crates,  and  thereafter  are  uncom- 
fortable traveling  any  other  way. 

Every  now  and  again  one  sees  a 
yahoo  with  his  dog  loose  in  the  open 
bed  of  a pickup.  This  practice  is  so 
stupid  I won’t  even  comment  except 
to  say  the  guy  doesn’t  deserve  to  own  a 
gun  dog. 

Related  to  traveling,  is  your  dog  a 
picky  eater?  I have  one  that  is  and 
learned  the  hard  way  how  to  avoid  it, 
though  it’s  too  late  for  my  10-year-old 
springer,  Sam. 

Start  feeding  pup  in  his  crate  as 
soon  as  he  arrives  home  and  continue 
throughout  his  lifetime.  A crate  will 
then  be  his  normal  feeding  place  no 
matter  where  you  are. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  people 
outside  the  convenience  store?  Not 
much,  for  usually  their  minds  are  made 
up. 

But  we  know  why  he’s  in  a crate. 
And  we  know  he’s  happy  and  safe,  so 
just  tell  them,  “Have  a nice  day.”  □ 
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The  Beginner's  Break 

By  Dave  Dufford 


Not  many  years  ago,  when  my 
daughter  Shiloh  turned  12,  the  much 
awaited  opening  day  of  squirrel  season 
greeted  us  with  bad  weather.  It  was  raining 
when  we  got  up,  and  at  daylight  we  could 
see  that  the  high  winds  had  the  big  oak 
trees  in  our  yard  swaying  hack  and  forth. 
Later  in  the  day,  after  things  had  calmed 
down  a hit,  we  went  out  for  a while,  hut  the 
squirrels  stayed  in.  We  were  rewarded, 
though,  when  two  birds  from  a small  flock 
of  turkeys  came  within  30  yards  of  us. 

It  seemed  like  the  whole  season  went 
that  way  for  her.  Every  day  off  from  school 
was  wet  and  cold,  and  the  season  ended 
without  her  so  much  as  firing  a shot.  She 
hasn’t  gone  hunting  since. 

She  didn’t  lose  her  interest  in  the  out- 
doors, though.  Shortly  before  her  16th 
birthday  Shiloh  surprised  me  when  she 
took  up  tanning  hides  as  a hobby.  Consid- 
ering her  reaction  to  field-dressing  and 
skinning,  1 was  impressed  by  the  interest 
and  skill  she  has  shown  in  the  process  of 
fleshing  to  finishing  a hide. 

As  for  hunting,  1 was  hack  to  going  it 
alone  until  the  ’94  small  game  season, 
when  my  son  Jake  turned  12. 

When  both  children  were  young  they 
accompanied  me  on  occasional  hunts, 
whenever  they  wanted  to  go,  and  1 knew 
that  the  trip  would  he  short  and  the  going 
easy.  Long  before  either  of  them  were  old 
enough  to  hunt  they  saw  me  bring  home 
deer,  turkey  and  a wide  variety  of  small 
game,  hut  most  often  it  was  on  woodchuck 
hunting  trips  that  1 took  them  along.  Once, 
before  Jake  had  even  started  kindergarten, 
he  accompanied  me  as  1 used  my  .22  re- 
volver to  dispatch  a large  chuck  that  had 
popped  up  just  20  yards  ahead  of  us  while 
we  crossed  a field. 


Shiloh  was  always  the  curious  one, 
asking  questions  about  everything  we 
saw,  and  Jake  was  usually  the  one  to 
point  those  things  out  to  us.  He  often 
didn’t  have  much  to  say,  but  most  of 
his  sentences  began  with  the  words,  “1 
see  ...”  By  the  time  he  was  five  he 
was  pointing  out  game  that  1 had  failed 
to  notice  until  he  brought  it  to  my 
attention. 

Before  they  were  old  enough  to  go 
for  walks  without  supervision  they 
would  often  ask  me  to  take  them  for 
hikes  through  the  woods  near  our 
home.  They  had  seen  just  about  every 
game  animal  there  is  to  see  in  our  area 
before  they  even  had  any  idea  how  to 
spell  the  names  of  them.  On  one  of  our 
hikes  we  got  fairly  close  to  a fawn 
before  any  of  us  saw  it  bedded  down, 
not  far  into  the  woods  beyond  the  edge 
of  a field.  It  was  an  older  fawn,  and  its 
spots  were  almost  faded  away.  When 
we  stopped  to  look,  the  fawn  knew  it 
had  been  discovered  and  quickly  dis- 
appeared through  the  trees. 

Once,  as  1 showed  the  kids  where 
the  little  deer  had  been  lying,  so  that 
they  would  know  what  a deer  bed 
looks  like,  a woodcock  flushed  from 
just  a few  feet  in  front  of  us  and  landed 
less  than  20  yards  away.  Shiloh  re- 
marked that  it  hadn’t  flown  far,  then 
we  all  heard  a shrill  eeep,  eeep,  beep, 
coming  from  the  ground  near  our  feet. 
We  looked  to  find  five  tiny  woodcock, 
wings  held  high  as  they  scurried  off 
across  the  matted  leaves. 

A few  months  later  we  saw  1 1 deer 
in  the  corner  of  a field,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  local  big  boy.  Just  a week 
earlier  while  1 had  been  squirrel  hunt- 
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ing,  this  big  fellow  had  walked  right  up 
behind  me.  I took  only  12  steps  to 
reach  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing  when  he  finally  saw  me  and 
took  off.  He  was  an  8-point  with  an 
impressive  rack. 

Not  long  after,  the  kids  and  I saw 
him  with  some  does  in  a field.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  and  we  had  ap- 
proached the  field  at  a point  near  its 
middle,  where  the  edge  made  a zig-zag. 
I saw  them  first,  because  I was  the  only 
one  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  top  of 
the  high  brush  which  extended  out 
into  the  field.  Shiloh  was  closest  to  me 
at  the  moment,  so  I picked  her  up  and 
seated  her  on  my  arm  so  she  could  get 
a look  at  them.  Jake  would  have  had 
his  turn  next,  but  before  I had  a chance 
to  pick  him  up  he  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands. 

He  got  down  on  the  ground  and 
crawled  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
brush  and  weeds  on  his  stomach.  He 
ended  up  getting  a closer  view  than  his 
sister  and  1 had,  and  the  three  of  us 
watched  until  the  deer  slowly  filtered 
off  into  the  woods.  Jake  had  done  a 
pretty  good  job  of  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  deer  and  himself  I thought, 
considering  he  was  only  five  years  old. 

I can’t  say  that  I’ve  ever  known  of  a 
hunter  who  hasn’t  spent  some 
time  wondering  if  a son  or  daugh- 
ter will  one  day  join  him  in  the 
field.  I’ve  heard  excited  new  fa- 
thers announce  the  arrival  of  a 
baby  with  the  words,  “My  new 
little  hunting  buddy  was  born 
today.”  It’s  a perfectly  natural 
reaction  on  the  part  of  any  par- 
ent to  hope  that  a child  will 
grow  to  share  a common  interest 
in  one  thing  or  another,  and  in 

AFTER  sitting  for  a while  we  could 
hear  squirrels  around  us,  but 
hadn't  seen  a single  one.  I was 
frustrated  because  I didn't  want 
Jake  to  become  bored. 


many  families  hunting  often  surpasses  in- 
terest to  become  a tradition.  Hunting  to- 
gether forms  bonds;  it’s  that  simple.  It’s 
something  1 have  wondered  about  and  de- 
voted considerable  thought  to  since  I first 
became  a parent. 

Consideting  the  amount  of  exposure 
that  Shiloh  had  to  the  sport  as  she  grew  up, 
it  didn’t  surprise  me  that  she  was  willing  to 
give  hunting  a try,  and  knowing  the  dy- 
namics of  her  personality  the  way  1 do.  I’m 
not  disappointed  that  she  has  chosen  not 
to  become  a hunter.  She  has  grown  to 
understand  that  hunting  has  its  place,  from 
both  a technical  and  spiritual  standpoint, 
and  she  now  has  the  wisdom  to  see  for 
herself  that  it  is  not  in  her  heart  to  partici- 
pate. As  for  her  younger  brother,  I think  I 
have  always  known  that  it  would  be  differ- 
ent with  him. 

Jake  broke  his  right  arm  in  a fall  from  a 
tree  just  two  weeks  before  the  opening  day 
of  his  first  squirrel  season.  He  had  a cast 
that  covered  most  of  his  hand  and  went 
almost  up  to  his  shoulder,  keeping  his  el- 
bow bent  at  a 45-degree  angle.  The  only 
good  thing,  if  there’s  anything  good  about 
a broken  arm,  is  that  J ake  is  left  handed . At 
least  he  was  able  to  write  and  keep  up  his 
school  work.  However,  we  realized  that  his 
first  hunt  was  in  question. 

With  less  than  two  weeks  before  the 
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squirrel  and  grouse  season,  Jake  and  I were 
getting  anxious;  we  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  since  long  before  his  acci- 
dent. 

J ust  a few  days  later  his  mother  surprised 
him  with  a 20-gauge  Mossberg  pump.  It 
was  something  he  had  been  wanting  for 
months,  and  he  was  determined  that  he 
would  hunt  on  opening  day.  He  had  al- 
teady  demonstrated  that  he  was  able  to 
raise  a gun  up  to  the  shooting  position.  He 
had  full  range  of  movement  at  the  shoul- 
der, and  with  the  cast  being  bent  at  the 
elbow,  his  hand  was  automati- 
cally in  the  right  place  to  sup- 
port the  forearm  of  the  gun.  W ith 
no  flexibility  at  the  elbow, 
though,  the  pump  essentially 
became  a single-shot. 

It  was  obvious  that  Jake 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  handle  a 
shotgun  fast  enough  for  grouse 
hunting,  but  squirrel  hunting  was 
definitely  a possibility. 

The  day  after  my  wife  pre- 
sented him  with  his  new  gun, 
j ake  and  I took  a trip  to  a nearby 
strip  mine,  and  he  quickly  proved 
to  be  more  adept  than  1 had 
expected.  Even  with  his  arm  in  a 
cast,  he  hit  exactly  half  of  the 
clay  pigeons  I threw  for  him.  1 
knew  then  that  we  were  still  on 
for  the  opening  day  of  squitrel 
season. 

When  the  long-awaited  day  finally  ar- 
rived,] ake  was  the  first  one  up  and  we  were 
out  the  door  at  first  light.  Unlike  his  sister’s 
first  day,  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  1 
took  him  to  the  exact  spot  I had  taken 
Shiloh  a few  years  earlier.  But  despite  the 
ideal  weather,  and  sitting  for  more  than  an 
hour,  we  didn’t  see  any  squirrels.  We  did, 
however,  hear  squirrels  harking  farther  back 
along  the  hilltop,  so  we  finally  agreed  to 
hunt  our  way  toward  them. 

After  sitting  fot  awhile  at  our  second 
stand  we  could  still  hear  squirrels  around 
us,  but  we  hadn’t  seen  a single  one.  1 was 


getting  frustrated  and  Jake  was  start- 
ing to  become  bored.  It  was  already  a 
few  minutes  past  10  o’clock  when  1 
suggested  that  we  finish  the  morning 
by  still-hunting  our  way  back  toward 
the  house.  1 felt  a little  let  down  when 
we  started  off,  because  we  had  both 
waited  a long  time  for  this  day  to 
arrive,  and  now  that  it  was  finally  here, 
things  didn’t  seem  to  be  working  out. 
At  least  the  walk  home  was  long,  and 
if  we  took  it  slow,  maybe  our  luck 
would  change.  Twenty  minutes  later  1 


heard  Jake  whisper,  “1  see  a squirrel. 
Dad.  Should  1 shoot?” 

When  1 looked  in  the  direction 
Jake  was  looking  1 saw  a nice  gray 
about  1 0 feet  off  the  ground,  hugging  a 
tree.  1 told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  when 
he  shot  1 could  see  that  he  had  fired 
toward  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
tree.  It  turned  out  that  his  shot  had 
missed,  hut  not  by  as  much  as  I’d 
thought.  He  hadn’t  seen  the  squitrel 
on  the  tree,  and  1 hadn’t  seen  the  one 
moving  along  on  the  ground  right  be- 
low it.  1 felt  had  that  his  first  shot  at  a 
game  animal  was  a miss,  hut  Jake’s 


A SHORT  while  later  we  began  to  hunt  toward 
home,  and  hadn't  gone  far  when  we  saw  a squirrel 
moving  towards  us.  It  was  25  yards  away  when 
Jake's  shot  missed. 
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reaction  was,  “That  was  kind  ot  neat. 
Let’s  not  home  just  yet.” 

We  weren’t  tar  from  where  we  had 
sat  that  morning,  so  we  gave  the  spot 
another  try.  About  15  minutes  after 
we  got  there  1 saw  a hushytail  moving 
along  the  ground  downhill  to  my  left. 
1 tried  to  point  it  out  to  Jake.  He  sat 
with  his  hack  to  a tree  about  10  feet 
away  from  me  and  a little  uphill.  There 
was  a slight  rise  in  the  ground  that  hid 
the  squirrel  from  his  view.  Jake  kept 
whispering  for  me  to  shoot,  hut  1 wasn’t 
about  to  as  long  as  there  was  a chance 
the  squirrel  might  move  up  where  he 
could  see  it.  It  ended  up  moving  oft. 

A short  while  later  we  again  began 
to  hunt  toward  home,  and  we  hadn’t 
gone  tar  when  we  saw  another  gray 
moving  toward  us.  It  was  only  25  yards 
away  when  Jake’s  shot  missed.  The 
squirrel  ran  about  five  feet  closer  to  us, 
then  stopped.  Jake  told  me  to  shoot, 
but  1 put  my  shotgun  beside  me  and 
chambered  another  shell  in  his  pump. 
By  the  time  1 handed  the  gun  hack  to 
him  the  sqtiirrel  had  seen  us  and  was 
moving  away  fast.  His  next  shot  missed, 
too. 

It  would  have  been  tar  more  practi- 
cal  to  have  simply  handed  Jake  my 
shotgun,  for  a quick  second  shot,  but  1 
knew  he  wouldn’t  have  wanted  it  that 
way.  Because  the  cast  prevented  him 
from  working  the  pump,  1 had  offered 
to  let  him  hunt  with  my  double,  so  he 
could  take  a second  shot  with  ease  if 
needed.  He  was  so  happy  with  the  new 
gun  Mom  had  given  him,  though,  that 
he’d  promised  himself  that  it  would  he 
the  gun  he’d  get  his  first  game  with. 

We  had  planned  to  hunt  another 
area  about  12  miles  from  home  during 
the  afternoon,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
around  3:30  that  we  entered  the  woods 
again. 

1 had  chosen  this  spot  because  it 
contained  fox  squirrels.  In  places,  these 


woods  were  more  open  and  parkdike  than 
the  ones  near  our  home,  so  1 took  my  .22  on 
this  trip.  We  sat  at  the  edge  ot  a hilltop, 
with  a wide  open  view  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow  helow  us. 

After  a dO-minute  wait  I spotted  a squir- 
rel about  75  yards  directly  downhill  from 
us.  I thought  it  was  a gray  at  first,  hut  a look 
through  my  scope  revealed  that  it  was  a fox 
squirrel.  1 didn’t  keep  track  of  the  time  after 
we  first  saw  it,  but  it  felt  like  we  spent  at 
least  a half  an  hour  watching  that  squirrel 
go  hack  and  forth. 

There  were  a few  times  when  it  moved 
close  enough  for  me  to  try  a shot  with  my 
rimfire,  and  1 was  tempted.  It  was  moving 
along  the  hillside  below  us  and  heading  to 
our  left.  Jake  kept  whispering  for  me  to  go 
ahead  and  shoot,  hut  there  was  something 
he  didn’t  understand.  He  had  been  along 
and  had  seen  me  shoot  squirrels  before; 
today  was  the  first  time  our  roles  could  he 
reversed. 

The  fox  squirrel  stayed  downhill  as  it 
headed  away  to  our  left,  until  it  finally 
moved  out  of  sight.  A few  minutes  later  it 
was  heading  hack  our  way,  hut  it  didn’t 
come  closer  than  60  yatds  befote  it  turned 
and  moved  away  out  of  sight  again.  When 
it  reappeared,  heading  our  way  a third  time, 
1 could  see  that  it  was  angling  uphill.  It  was 
almost  within  shotgun  range  and  still  head- 
ing our  way  when  it  moved  behind  a hig  oak 
tree. 

I told  Jake  to  get  his  gun  up  and  ready  in 
case  the  squirrel  was  any  closer  when  it 
came  out  from  behind  the  tree.  The  whole 
time  we  had  been  watching  it,  the  hushytail 
had  been  moving  along  on  the  ground,  hut 
when  it  reappeated  it  was  eight  feet  up  in 
the  tree.  I heard  Jake  click  offhis  safety  and 
then  the  shot. 

I got  to  the  squirrel  just  one  step  ahead 
of  Jake,  and  the  two  of  us  stood  looking  at 
it  in  silence.  When  I finally  spoke,  it  was  to 
ask  him  how  he  felt.  He  wore  a slight  smile 
as  he  teplied  that  his  knees  were  shaking. 
So  were  mine.  □ 
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Memorable  Moments 
with  Mallards 

By  Connie  Mertz 


Excitement  mounted  as  Ken  carried 
the  1 2'gauge  to  the  largest  of  our  four 
potholes.  Eor  two  weeks  we  had  been  see- 
ing a flock  of  about  50  mallards,  and  Ken 
could  take  it  no  longer.  He  purchased  a 
duck  stamp,  a box  of  steel  shot,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  went  duck  hunting. 
Heather  and  I followed  him  down  the  coun- 
try road,  then  darted  into  some  tall  grass  to 
hide  while  he  continued  on  his  mission. 

I watched  him  stalk  quietly,  each  step 
taken  with  precision,  until  he  was  out  of 
sight.  W ithin  minutes,  I heard  the  shotgun’s 
blast,  and  we  ran  to  greet  Ken.  As  the  flock 
flushed  at  his  arrival,  he  quickly  picked  out 
a lone  drake  and  fired.  We  all  stood  in  awe 
at  the  mallard’s  beauty.  I ran  my  fingers 
down  its  velvety  green  neck,  noticed  the 
white  ring  around  its  neck,  and  was  again 
reminded  of  this  dabbling  duck’s  elegance. 


Later,  as  I prepared  the  drake  for 
the  freezer,  I realized  how  little  I knew 
about  mallards.  Fact  is,  living  far  from 
any  significant  waterway,  we  seldom 
saw  ducks  much  less  hunted  them. 
Now,  with  the  development  of  wet- 
lands on  our  farm,  thanks  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  we  were 
seeing  a spattering  of  teal,  wood  ducks 
and  mallards  in  both  spring  and  fall. 

Mallards  are  North  America’s  most 
abundant  duck.  Hunters  are  drawn  to 
their  large  size,  colorful  plumage  and 
excellent  taste.  Though  the  mallard 
population  had  declined  from  8.1  mil- 
lionbirds  in  the  1970sto5.7  million  in 
1993,  they  continue  to  have  a broad 
nesting  range  from  Alaska  to  the 
southcentral  states.  Their  most  impor- 
tant nesting  grounds,  however,  are  the 
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potholes  of  southern  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alherta,  and  in  the 
northcentral  United  States. 

Courtship  among  mallards  begins 
in  the  fall  and  continues  to  early  spring, 
when  the  drake’s  plumage  is  most  cob 
ortul.  A keen  observer  can  interpret 
the  ritual  by  their  display  patterns. 
The  male  exhibits  a head-and-taih 
shake,  a grunt- whistle,  and  a down-up, 
where  the  drake  puts  his  bill  and  breast 
into  the  water,  then  lifts  only  his  bill 
from  the  water.  Usually  all  these  dis- 
plays are  followed  hy  the  whistle  call. 
While  the  drake  is  busy  performing, 
the  hen  does  only  a single  display  — 
that  of  nod-swimming,  where  she 
stretches  out  her  neck  and  head  and 
swims  rapidly.  Mating  usually  follows 
pumping,  the  display  where  the  birds 
face  each  other  and  hob  their 
heads. 

It  is  the  hen  that 
leads  the  male  into  a U.,  c® 
nest  site,  and  she 


The  clutch  consists  of  8 to  12  light- 
greenish  or  grayish  buff  unmarked  eggs. 
Incubation  is  around  23  days.  Surprisingly, 
the  pair  does  not  consider  the  nest  site  as 
part  of  its  territory.  The  drake  will  defend 
open  water  and  along  the  shore,  hut  the 
hen  is  on  her  own  in  protecting  the  nest. 
Territoties  can  he  defined  by  careful  obser- 
vation. For  instance,  if  the  birds  return  to 
the  same  area  for  two  weeks,  and  return 
there  after  being  flushed  or  chased  away  hy 
other  mallards,  then  it’s  safe  to  assume 
these  areas  mark  their  territories.  As  the 
incubation  process  continues,  though,  the 
hen  wants  nothing  to  do  with  her  mate  and 
lets  him  know  it.  He  responds  hy  no  longer 
defending  their  territory. 

Upon  hatching,  the  ducklings  remain 
with  the  hen  for  24  hours,  then  she  leads 
them  to  water.  It  is  during  this  time  they  are 
most  susceptible  to  predators  and  acci- 
dents, and  their  survival  may  depend  on 


may  spend  a week  searching  for  the 
right  location.  While  she  diligently 
searches,  she  gives  persistent  quacks  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  second.  This  quack- 
ing starts  a week  before  egg  laying  and 
continues  tintil  she  builds  her  nest.  At 
first,  the  nest  is  just  a depression  in  the 
ground,  hut  as  eggs  are  laid,  more  grasses 
and  leaves  are  added.  The  hen  plucks 
down  from  her  breast  to  line  the  nest. 
Mallards  are  known  to  nest  practically 
anywhere,  from  open  fields  to  muskrat 
lodges,  and  even  suburban  backyards, 
however,  they  prefer  vegetation  near 
potholes. 


the  distance  from  the  nest  to  the  water. 
Hens  don’t  respond  kindly  to  other  broods. 
If  a hen  with  ducklings  approaches  too 
close,  pecking  takes  place,  and  sometimes 
ducklings  drown  in  the  attack. 

Once  the  fledgling  phase  is  complete,  in 
early  to  mid-summer,  the  hen  goes  to  an 
isolated  area  to  molt.  In  fact,  both  males 
and  females  go  through  a partial  molt, 
which  involves  only  the  body  feathers. 
Called  the  “eclipse”  plumage,  the  molt 
lasts  about  a month.  This  is  the  only  time 
during  the  year  drakes  and  hens  resemble 
one  another.  In  early  fall,  both  sexes  go 
through  a complete  molt. 
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As  abundant  as  mallards  are,  they  are 
susceptible  to  weather  factors.  Prolonged 
droughts,  such  as  the  extensive  one  in  the 
northcentral  states  and  southcentral  Ca- 
nadian  provinces  a few  years  ago,  played 
havoc  on  all  duck  species,  including  the 
mallard.  Droughts  not  only  drain  potholes, 
but  also  limit  vegetation  around  them. 
With  less  cover,  nesting  is  reduced  or  not 
even  attempted,  and  there’s  increased  like- 
lihood  for  predators  to  find  nests  and  young. 
In  fact,  predation  is  blamed  for  much  of  low 
success  rates  of  nesting  hens  on  the  prairies. 

Habitat  for  all  species  of  waterfowl  is 
being  preserved  throughout  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Ducks 
Unlimited  whose  mission  is  to  “protect, 
enhance,  restore  and  manage  important 
wetlands  and  associated  uplands.”  The  or- 


ganization has  spent  the  last  50  years 
improving  and  saving  waterfowl  habi- 
tat. To  date,  more  than  500,000  acres 
of  prime  wetland  areas  has  been  saved 
through  DU. 

Mallards  are  the  most  studied  wild 
ducks  in  the  world.  Their  behavior 
intrigues  even  the  most  casual 
waterfowler,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what 
is  learned  about  the  mallard  can  he 
applied  to  other  duck  species. 

It’s  a satisfying  feeling  to  know  our 
wetlands  are  providing  pitstops  on  our 
farm  for  mallards.  And  we  hope  one  of 
these  springs  we’ll  have  mallards  nest- 
ing near  the  cattails,  wood  ducks  nest- 
ing in  the  boxes  and,  come  fall,  maybe 
even  another  delectable  mallard  to 
add  to  our  wild  game  menu.  □ 


How  ARE  DUCK  HUNTING  REGULATIONS  SET? 

IN  1992,  a group  of  federal,  state  and  university  biologists  who  are  recognized  as  leaders  in 
waterfowl  management  got  together  for  the  first  of  many  meetings.  Their  goal  was  to  develop 
a more  objective,  less  contentious  process  for  setting  duck  hunting  regulations.  The  result 
of  their  labors  is  called  Adaptive  Harvest  Management.  It  is  designed  to  streamline  the 
annual  process  of  regulating  waterfowl  hunting  opportunities  and  to  make  it  more  objective 
and  efficient. 

Waterfowl  hunting  regulations  are  determined  through  an  ongoing  cycle  of  information 
gathering,  assessment  and  decision-making.  The  various  monitoring  programs  used  by 
waterfowl  managers  to  gather  information  are  familiar  to  many  duck  hunters. 

Information  on  habitat  conditions,  duck  numbers  and  duck  production  are  gathered 
through  aerial  surveys  made  by  biologists  in  May  and  June  each  year.  Mail  surveys  of  duck 
hunters  and  duck  bands  recovered  by  hunters  provide  information  on  the  annual  harvest  of 
ducks.  This  combination  of  monitoring  techniques  represents  the  most  comprehensive  of 
its  kind  for  any  widely  distributed  group  of  wildlife  species  in  the  world. 

Once  all  of  this  information  is  compiled,  it  is  analyzed  and  assessed  by  waterfowl 
biologists  from  state  and  federal  agencies  and  conservation  organizations.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  uses  the  information  to  develop  initial  recommendations  for  duck  hunting 
regulations.  The  recommendations  are  then  announced  to  the  public  and  input  is  gathered 
from  the  Flyway  councils,  states  and  others.  After  assessing  all  of  the  input,  the  USFWS 
announces  final  hunting  season  frameworks.  The  Flyway  councils  and  states  then  decide  on 
the  specific  seasons  they  want  within  those  frameworks. 

Over  time.  Adaptive  Harvest  Management  will  improve  managers’  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  hunting  and  duck  populations.  This  will  be  done  through  the  use  of 
a series  of  waterfowl  models  — mathematical  representations  of  how  waterfowl  abundance 
changes  in  response  to  hunting  and  habitat  conditions.  What  used  to  take  htnirs  or  even  days 
to  analyze,  can  now  be  done  in  minutes  thanks  to  recent  developments  in  computers  and 
other  analytical  tools.  Adaptive  Harvest  Management  addresses  the  issues  that  have  caused 
conflict  in  the  past  and  sets  a firm  course  for  the  future. 
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Beginner's  Bow  Buck 

By  D.  Love 


Although  LD  been  hunting  only 
-four  years,  it  seemed  I came  up  with  a 
thousand  excuses  not  to  take  up  archery 
hunting.  The  most  common  one  that  I told 
others  was  that  I was  left-handed,  but  right- 
eye  dominant,  and  that  I didn’t  think  I had 
the  strength  in  my  right  arm  to  pull  a how 
heavy  enough  to  kill  a deer.  Secretly,  how- 
ever, 1 think  I doubted  my  ability  to  either 
shoot  a bow,  or,  if  I would  happen  to  hit 
one,  track  it  through  the  autumn  leaves. 
My  only  previous  deer  hunting  success  had 
been  with  a rifle,  during  antlerless  season, 
when  deep  snow  had  made  for  easy  track- 
ing of  a well-hit  doe. 

A couple  of  events  that  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  ’94  not  only  changed  my  opin- 
ion of  archery  hunting,  but  most  likely 
changed  my  plans  for  October  evenings 
and  Saturdays  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Due  to  an  early  summer  strike  where  I 
worked,  I found  myself  at  home  while  my 
wife  was  at  work.  Without  her  home  to 
remind  me  of  all  the  landscaping  and  home 
repair  projects  we  had  planned,  I spent  a lot 
of  time  wandering  the  woods  and  old  apple 
orchards  surrounding  our  old  farmhouse. 
The  quantity  of  deer  sign  was  encouraging, 
but  the  location  of  a nearby  road  and  many 
neighboring  houses,  barns  and  cow  pas- 
tures made  hunting  with  a rifle  an  unsafe 
proposition. 

While  discussing  the  deer  sign  with  a 
friend,  he  suggested  that  1 use  his  old  com- 
pound, one  from  his  teenage  years,  which 
he  thought  1 could  draw  with  my  right  arm. 
After  only  a few  days  of  plinking  blunt- 
tipped  arrows  at  a peat-moss  bag  in  my 
backyard,  1 was  amazed  at  how  accurately  1 
could  fire  the  how.  Soon  the  peat-moss  bag 
was  disintegrating  from  the  hundreds  of 
arrows  sent  through  it,  and  4- inch  groups 
at  up  to  30  yards  presented  no  problems. 


With  the  thoughts  of  buying  a new 
archery  target,  unfortunately,  also 
came  the  thoughts  of  buying  more 
modern  archery  equipment.  While  my 
friend’s  bow  had  shown  me  that  I could 
draw  a 50-pound  how  and  shoot  accu- 
rately, the  rainbow  trajectory  of  the 
30-yard  shots,  coupled  with  the  fray- 
ing cables  on  the  old  how,  con\’inced 
me  that  some  investment  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  safe  and  reliable 
hunting  equipment.  After  some  arm 
twisting  and  a promise  to  my  wife  that 
I wouldn’t  spend  more  than  $200,  I 
outfitted  myself  with  a new  cam  how 
with  an  overdraw,  pin  sights  and  a 
mechanical  release. 

Most  of  my  friends  ribbed  me  about 
all  the  technical  gizmos  on  the  bow, 
but  1 felt  someone  taking  up  the  sport 
late  in  life  needed  all  the  help  he  could 
get. 

As  surprised  as  1 was  with  the  accu- 
racy possible  with  the  old  how,  the 
capabilities  of  the  new  bow  were  as- 
tounding. Ten-yard  groups  routinely 
resulted  in  broken  nocks,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  10  yard  pin  and  the 
40  yard  pin  was  only  about  one  inch.  A 
few  more  weeks  of  practice  with  the 
new  bow,  both  from  the  ground  and 
from  a borrowed  portable  ladder 
treestand,  had  me  feeling  confident  1 
could  hit  a deer.  The  months  of  prac- 
tice, however,  didn’t  cover  my  other 
concern  about  not  being  able  to  trail  a 
wounded  deer. 

Not  knowing  of  any  simple  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  1 chose  to  put 
what  some  might  call  another  gizmo 
onto  the  bow,  a string  tracker.  While  a 
few  friends  told  horror  stories  about 
these  devices  jamming  and  ruining 
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shots  at  trophy  whitetails,  I told  them 
I’d  rather  see  an  arrow  fall  harmlessly 
to  the  ground  than  hit  a deer  and  then 
have  the  animal  run  a few  hundred 
yards  into  a thicket  never  to  be  found. 

About  a week  before  the  season  I 
placed  my  stand  behind  one  of  my 
neighbor’s  cornfields  along  a stream 
that  had  five  or  six  well-worn  deer 
trails  converging  into  a stream  cross- 
ing. When  opening  morning  arrived  I 
found  myself  walking  along  the  corn- 
fields well  before  sunup. 

Most  western  Pennsylvania  archers 
probably  remember  the  ’94  archery 
opener  because  of  the  lightning.  As  I 
crossed  the  last  field  before  reaching 
my  stand,  lightning  lit  the  field  well 
enough  to  show  a group  of  about  20 
deer  less  than  50  yards  ahead  of  me.  I 
stood  still  for  a while,  hoping  they 
would  move  on,  but  finally  realized  I’d 
have  to  spook  them  if  I wanted  to 
make  it  to  my  stand  before  sunrise.  At 
precisely  the  moment  I settled  into  my 


stand,  the  rains  came,  and  turned  a morn- 
ing I had  waited  months  for  into  something 
less  than  an  enjoyable  experience. 

While  most  of  the  hunters  I talked  with 
quickly  gave  up  on  that  first  morning,  I sat 
patiently  through  the  rain. 

Around  8 o’clock  a few  shadowy  deer 
forms  walked  along  a trail  about  70  yards 
from  my  treestand.  About  1 1 :00  1 decided 
to  call  it  a day,  and  climbed  down  from  my 
stand.  Out  of  curiosity,  1 decided  to  walk 
over  to  the  trail  to  see  which  direction  the 
deer  had  gone.  Just  as  I neared  the  trail,  an 
explosion  of  deer  erupted  from  the  tall 
grass  20  yards  in  front  of  me.  Three  does,  a 
spike  buck  and  a small  6-point  seemed 
close  enough  to  tackle  as  they  ran  from  me. 
They  stopped  briefly  at  50  yards  and  stared 
back  at  me,  no  doubt  trying  to  figure  out 
what  this  camouflaged  blob  was.  Just  as  I 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  nocking  an 
arrow  and  trying  ttt  close  the  distance  some- 
what, the  deer  charged  off  into  the  woods. 
While  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  errors 
1 had  just  made,  1 was  thrilled  at  having 
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been  so  close  to  deer  on  my  first  day  of 
hunting. 

The  next  day,  a Sunday,  I moved  my 
stand  about  1 00  yards  uphill,  into  an  aban- 
doned apple  orchard,  where  1 thought  I’d 
have  a reasonable  shot  at  any  deer  walking 
the  trail  taken  hy  the  deer  the  day  before. 
My  first  evening  on  the  stand  prcwed  this 
move  to  be  a wise  one.  1 had  been  sitting  for 
more  than  an  hour,  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  steady  procession  of  songbirds  feasting 
on  the  wild  grapes  around  my  treestand, 
when  a loud  crunching  of  leaves  alerted  me 
to  something  big  approaching. 

The  noise  was  so  loud  1 was  convinced  it 
was  a hunter  moving  through  the  thicket 
behind  me.  As  1 turned  1 was  surprised  to 
see  a large  buck  walking  past  my  tree. 
Although  the  tangle  of  vines  prevented  me 
from  counting  the  points,  his  rack  was 
clearly  wider  than  his  ears,  and  the  bases 
looked  heavy.  He  passed  about  10  yards 
behind  my  treestand,  never  presenting  a 
clear  shot. 

I had  always  thought  that  archery  hunt- 
ers exaggerated  when  they  talked  about  all 
the  big  bucks  they  saw,  but  1 was  quickly 
becoming  a believer  in  this  form  of  hunt- 
ing. As  I left  the  tree  that  night,  1 rotated 
the  stand  slightly  to  give  me  a better  shoot- 
ing angle  if  the  buck  should  use  the  same 
trail.  Although  I was  able  to  get  out  only 
two  evenings  a week,  1 managed  to  see  this 
same  buck  on  four  successive  outings.  Each 
time,  however,  some  branch  or  vine  pre- 
vented me  from  trying  a shot.  One  evening 
he  actually  stood  at  the  base  of  the  tree  1 
was  in  and  calmly  scratched  his  ear  with  his 
hind  leg.  Unfortunately,  it  was  directly 
behind  my  tree. 

It  was  on  this  evening  that  1 was  able  to 
count  10  points  on  his  rack.  On  another 
evening,  both  the  10-point  and  a small  6- 
point  were  within  30  yards  of  my  stand.  At 
one  point,  the  6-point  presented  an  open 
shot  at  about  25  yards.  1 brought  the  bow  to 
full  draw  and  came  close  to  letting  the 
arrow  fly,  but  in  my  heart  1 wanted  my  first 
archery  shot  to  be  closer  to  10  yards,  and  I 


would  have  much  preferred  to  be  look- 
ing at  the  10-point  in  the  sight. 

I wish  1 could  say  that  hard  work 
paid  off  and  that  the  10-point  rack 
now  graces  my  wall.  Unfortunately,  by 
the  fourth  week  of  October,  the  big 
buck,  and  every  other  deer  for  that 
matter,  vanished  from  the  orchard.  1 
hunted  there  another  week,  and  then 
decided  it  was  time  for  a move. 

The  buck  scrapes  1 had  been  watch- 
ing were  covered  with  leaves,  and  1 
had  spotted  about  five  other  treestands 
within  200  yards  of  my  stand.  1 took 
the  stand  down  and  placed  it  in  a tree 
only  about  100  yards  from  my  front 
porch.  I had  seen  a few  doe  in  my 
woodlot  across  the  road  and  decided 
to  hunt  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Satur- 
day in  November,  I overslept.  1 quickly 
dressed,  but  figured  I’d  prcrbably  missed 
the  best  part  of  the  morning.  Not  ex- 
pecting any  action,  1 grabbed  a maga- 
zine on  the  way  out  the  door.  Once  in 
my  stand,  I hung  the  how  on  a branch 
and  settled  in  fot  a little  reading.  The 
morning  was  warm  and  1 felt  almost 
cozy  sitting  up  in  my  tree. 

The  doe  trotting  towards  me  caught 
me  completely  off  guard.  1 looked  up 
and  saw  her  when  she  was  within  10 
yards  of  my  stand,  along  the  edge  of  a 
cornfield.  She  had  a wild  look  in  her 
eyes  and  1 thought  some  small  game 
hunters  were  probably  working  their 
way  through  the  woods,  hut  1 also 
thought  that  does  are  seldom  alone. 
The  cornfield  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  stand  for  a right-handed  shot,  so  1 
stood  up,  turned  around,  and  grabbed 
the  bow. 

1 was  just  nocking  an  arrow  when 
the  sound  of  crunching  footsteps  ap- 
proaching from  the  corn’s  edge  snapped 
me  to  attention.  Out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye,  1 saw  a deer  trotting  its  way 
towards  my  stand.  Even  louder  than 
the  crunching  was  the  regular  grunt- 
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ing  I could  hear  as  the  deer  snitted 
along  the  ground. 

Although  my  friends  don’t  believe 
me,  1 honestly  never  even  noticed  if 
the  deer  had  a rack.  1 had  a doe  tag  for 
Butler,  and  would  have  welcomed  any 
opportunity  at  any  deer.  All  1 knew 
was  that  a deer  would  pass  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees  and  give  me  a 
clear,  lO-yard  shot. 

As  1 came  to  full  dtaw,  my  me- 
chanical  release  clicked  hard  at  my 
nocking  point.  For  an  instant,  the 
crunching  footsteps  and  the  grunting 
stopped.  1 ftoze,  afraid  to  even  turn  my 
head  for  fear  the  deer  would  pick  up 
my  movement.  Just  when  1 thought  I’d 
blown  it,  the  grunting  and  footsteps 
started  again.  In  an  instant,  1 saw  the 
shoulder  of  the  deer  passing  my  10- 
yard  pin  through  my  peep  sight.  1 let 
the  atrow  fly,  and  watched  in  awe  as 
the  deer  flipped  over  on  its  side  at  the 
impact. 

The  deer  regained  its  feet  a second 
latet  and  ran  hack  where  it  had  come 
from.  In  my  hand,  the  tracking  device 
was  gushing  string  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  200  yatds  of  string  seemed  to  he 
vanishing  cpiickly.  With  a snap,  the 
end  of  the  string  tore  out  from  the 
tracker,  and  was  hounc  ing  its  way  along 


AGAINST  the  advice  of  bowhunting 
friends  I installed  a string  tracker  on 
my  bow,  and  was  glad  I did.  I found 
the  end  of  the  string,  and  began  the 
200  yard  walk  to  what  I hoped  would 
be  my  first  buck. 

the  cornfield. 

1 can  still  remember  my  first  clear 
thought  after  taking  the  shot.  1 prayed 
the  animal  died  quickly  and  that  I’d 
he  able  to  find  it.  1 thought  I saw  the 
arrow  hit  a little  farther  hack  than  1 
would  have  liked,  so  I decided  to  give 
the  deer  a half  hour  before  taking  up 
the  trail.  Surprisingly,  at  this  point  I 
still  didn’t  know  whether  I’d  shot  at 
a buck  or  a doe,  although  the  grunt- 
ing behavior  led  me  to  suspect  it  was  a 
buck. 

I tried  to  start  reading  again,  but  all  1 
could  think  about  was  the  deer.  After  about 
20  minutes,  1 heard  my  neighbor’s  tractor 
starting  into  the  field;  he  was  cutting  corn. 
Afraid  he’d  cut  across  the  blood  trail  or, 
worse  yet,  the  deer,  1 decided  to  start  track- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  1 reached  the  spot  where  the 
deer  was  hit,  I began  to  feel  somewhat 
confident.  A tuft  of  hair  and  large  splatters 
of  blood  indicated  the  deer  was  hit  hard.  As 
soon  as  I reached  the  edge  of  the  corn,  1 
could  see  that  every  stalk  in  the  last  row 
was  splattered  with  blood.  After  only  a few 
steps,  1 found  the  end  of  the  tracking  string, 
and  began  the  200  yard  walk  to  what  I 
hoped  would  he  my  first  buck.  The  string 
stretched  out  to  the  end  of  the  cornfield 
and  down  a hillside  to  a small,  htushy 
stteam. 

As  1 reached  the  stream,  I looked  under 
some  hushes  and  saw  the  deet  down  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  1 crcissed  the  stream  and 
lifted  the  deer’s  head,  getting  my  first  good 
look  at  the  rack.  A medium  size  8-point. 
He’d  lost  most  of  one  tine  on  one  side  of  his 
rack  by  fighting. 

1 had  always  imagined  that  this  moment 
would  he  one  of  celebration,  hut  quite 
honestly,  I felt  rather  let  down.  The  months 
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of  practicing  and  continual  improvement, 
along  with  the  many  warm  evenings  in  the 
treestand  had  been  the  enjoyable  part  ot 
the  experience.  It  was  hard  to  accept  that 
the  hunt  was  finally  over.  I dragged  the 
deer  a short  way  after  tagging  and  field- 
dressing  before  realizing  I could  just  bring 
my  tractor  to  the  field  edge  and  load  the 
deer  into  a pull-cart. 

The  congratulations  from  my  wife  and 
some  contractors  working  on  my  house 
brightened  my  spirit  a little,  hut  I still 
couldn’t  say  I felt  happy.  After  taking  the 
buck  to  the  butcher  I spent  the  rest  of  my 
day  car  shopping  with  my  wife  and  wonder- 
ing when  I’d  start  feeling  good  about  my 
hunting  success. 

The  next  day  I walked  back  to  the 
treestand  to  try  to  sort  out  my  mixed  feel- 
ings. I walked  along  the  buck’s  footprints  at 


the  airnfield’s  edge,  and  saw  clearly 
where  the  hooves  dug  in  at  the  impact 
of  the  arrow.  I turned  and  followed  the 
footprints  as  they  worked  their  way 
down  to  the  stream.  1 reminded  myself 
to  say  a silent  thanks  at  every  meal  the 
deer  provided. 

The  pride  and  pleasure  of  a job  well 
done  began  to  enter  my  mind  in  the 
days  and  weeks  following  the  hunt. 
Reliving  the  hunt  with  my  friends, 
comparison  of  racks  (mine  wasn’t  the 
biggest,  hut  it  wasn’t  the  smallest,  ei- 
ther), and  sharing  the  venison  with 
others  made  me  think  how  much  I had 
enjoyed  the  hunting  season,  how  many 
new  hunting  friends  I had  made  and 
what  a fine  time  early  fall  is  for  deer 
hunting.  Now  I can’t  wait  for  the  new 
archery  season  to  begin.  □ 
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October  Solitaire 


From  a distance  the  woods  resembles  a hand  laid  flat,  palm  down,  long  fingers 
spread  wide.  The  series  of  gentle  hollows  between  the  fingers 
harbors  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  whitetails  and  ruffed  grouse.  1 hunt  here  once  or 
twice  a season,  mostly  for  grouse,  hut  I’m  attracted  to  the  hollows  more  for  their 
beauty  than  for  the  birds.  It  is  the  loveliest  place  that  1 know,  and  hits  and  pieces  of 
it  have  appeared  in  much  of  my  artwork.  1 always  hunt  here  alone  because  1 am 
also  hunting  for  ideas,  and  stop  often  to  sketch  or  make  notes.  The  haunting  beauty 
of  the  place  is  easily  recalled  hy  referring  hack  to  them,  and  1 can  retrace  the  path 
ot  my  steps  and  thoughts  from  a previous  hunt  . . . 

A dark  and  drizzly  day  in  late  October,  and  1 know  the  birds  will  be  holding 
tight.  It  is  quiet  and  still  and  1 can  hear  overloaded  water  droplets  splat  onto  the 
leaves.  The  air  is  chilly  and  the  vapor  from  my  lungs  rises  and  mixes  with  the  misty 
breath  of  the  living  woods.  1 close  the  breech  of  the  sleek  28'gauge  on  a brace  of  8s, 
button  the  pocket  flap  where  1 keep  a small  sketchbook,  then  slip  into  the  woods. 
Zigzagging  eagerly  through  the  first  hollow  1 slow  when  1 come  upon  a tremen- 
dous  windfall.  A huge  oak  has  fallen  and  its  outstretched  arms  have  taken  several 
of  its  brethren  with  it.  The  wreckage  is  like  the  shattered  hull  and  splintered 
masts  of  a great  wooden  ship  that  has  crashed  onto  rocks  in  a storm.  Some  of 
the  grapevine  rigging  is  ripped  loose  and  dangles  from 
the  branches,  on  other  places  it  is  pulled  taut  under  the 
crushing  weight.  The  windfall  looks  birdy,  and  when  a 
grouse  whirrs  out  of  the  debris  I’m  ready.  In  my  haste 
1 shoot  too  quickly  with  each  barrel  and  the  bird 
flies  up  the  hollow.  I’m  confident  that  I’ll  flush  it 
again,  hut  don’t.  This  is  a hollow  of  humility. 

The  second  ravine  is  the  most  beautiful.  At  the 
upper  end  huge  boulders  form  the  knuckle  of  a 
finger.  One  black  boulder,  the  size  of  a pickup, 
balances  on  a stone  pedestal,  a curic^us  monument 
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to  an  ancient,  unsettled  earth.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hollow,  near  a weed 
field,  a stone  wall  built  in  the  last  century  serves  as  a more  recent  monument  of 
man’s  struggle  to  reshape  an  unforgiving  land.  No  classic  grouse  covert  is  com- 
plete without  a stone  wall.  I pause  here  to  sketch  and  decipher  the  glyphic  pat- 
terns of  tiny  lichen  on  the  dark  stones.  This  is  a hollow  of  history. 

There  are  always  birds  in  the  third  hollow  and  1 quietly  follow  a narrow  leaf- 
choked  run.  The  only  sound  is  the  gurgling  of  last  night’s  rain  in  the  gullet  of  the 
rivulet.  Near  the  source  of  the  run  a grouse  flies  straightaway,  as  on  a snapline, 
towards  some  pines.  This  time  1 am  patient  and  drop  the  bird  neatly.  When  1 
reach  down  to  pick  it  up  I hear  the  distant  thunder  of  another  bird  taking  oft,  hut 
never  see  it.  This  is  a hollow  for  the  hunter. 

With  the  thrill  of  the  last  shot  still  thudding  in  my  chest,  1 hunt  every  inch  of 
the  fourth  hollow,  hut  can’t  raise  a bird.  The  sky  hangs  lower  now,  the  mists  thicken 
and  swirl.  I hunker  next  to  a tree  and  sketch  a trio  of  dead  oaks  standing  pale  and 
twisted  against  the  slate  sky.  Sitting  here  like  this  I am  reminded  of  a painting  by 
the  great  artist  Andrew  Wyeth.  The  painting  is  simply  titled  “Seated  By  A Tree,” 
and  depicts  the  artist’s  model  Helga  in  a dark  coat  sitting  against  the  base  of  an 
oak,  brooding  in  its  shadow.  Speaking  of  the  lone  figure  in  his  painting,  Wyeth 
remarks,  “1  think  anything  like  that  — which  is  contemplative,  silent,  shows  a 
person  alone  — people  always  think  is  sad.  Is  it  because  we’ve  lost  the  art  of  being 
alone?”  1 believe  the  solitary  hunter  understands  the  nature  of  Wyeth’s  question. 

Only  when  1 am  alone  can  1 hear  the  woods  hold  its  breath  or  whisper,  and  it  is 
only  when  1 am  alone,  hunting,  that  1 feel  strangely  detached,  yet  immediately 
involved.  Only  alone,  here  in  this  woods,  can  1 coalesce  two  disparate  actions;  the 
killing  of  the  bird  and  the  subsequent  re-creation  of  its  form  with 
paint  on  canvas  or  with  words  on  paper. 

Today,  here  in  the  fourth  hollow,  all  these  thing: 
possible  because  this  is  a hollow  for  the  feeling  heart. 


In  the  mind  of  every  hunter  there  exists  at 
least  one  of  those  perfect  moments  afield  that 
remains  as  a living  image,  deeper  than  mere 
memory,  forever  sharp  and  unfading.  One  of 
mine  concerns  a brace  of  grouse. 

A cold  front  roars  into  the  uplands,  push- 
ing leaden,  wintry  clouds  before  it.  The  clouds 
cause  the  afternoon  to  grow  dark  earlier,  and 
darker  yet  in  the  thick  second-growth  where  1 
am  hunting.  1 am  drawn  towards  a light  area,  a 
small  clearing  of  ferns  the  color  of  summer  deer. 
A quartet  of  black,  jagged  stumps  protrude 
from  the  ferns  like  bad  teeth  as  the  howling 
wind  drives  sheets  of  leaves  across  the  clearing.  Branches  click  and  snap  and  the  ferns 
whip  wildly  — all  is  violent  motion,  ominous  and  beautiful.  Then,  in  my  mind,  every- 
thing slows  when  two  grouse  take  up.  One  is  a brown  phase,  the  other  a silver-tailed 
cock.  1 never  hear  them  or  the  sound  of  my  shot,  hut  the  silver  bird  cartwheels  into  the 
ferns. 

In  that  instant,  which  seemed  minutes  long,  my  mind  had  somehow  absorbed  every 
nuance  of  that  scene,  every  detail  of  the  grouse,  and  dropped  that  bird  before  the  shot 
left  the  barrel.  I considered  painting  this  image,  hut  doing  so  would  ruin  it  for  me. 
Bringing  it  back  into  a material  reality  would  destroy  the  magic.  Some  things  are  best 
left  alone. 


Ruffed  grouse  are  birds  ot  the  leaves,  ot  the  earth, 
and  it  is  the  rich  hues  of  the  earth  and  nuances  of 
those  hues  from  which  the  cloak  of  the  grouse  is 
spun.  He  wears  the  rich  colors  of  beech  and  oak 
leaves,  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  the  glossy  blue- 
black  of  fire-charred  logs.  Look  closer  and  see 
the  subtle  tones  of  stone  walls,  old  drum- 
ming logs  and  sun-bleached  windfalls.  Other 
birds,  like  the  iridescent  wild  turkey,  look  as 
if  they  were  spray  painted  with  successive 
layers  of  metallic  colors  on  an  assembly  line. 

The  grouse,  however,  appears  to  be  expertly 
fashioned  by  a royal  seamstress;  one  stitch, 
one  feather,  one  bird  at  a time. 

The  markings  on  the  feathers  are  tiny,  in- 
tricate designs  that  when  shingled  and 
aligned  create  lovely  patterns  that  flow  along 
its  form.  They  are  maddeningly  difficult  to 
draw  or  paint.  On  the  study  bird  in  my  studio, 

I can  identify  bars,  stripes,  gradations,  specks, 
bands,  vermiculations  and  delicate  stippling.  My 
favorite  pattern  is  on  the  bird’s  back,  where  tiny 
gray  shapes  resembling  aspen  leaves  cascade  down 
a dark  russet  stream.  But  there  is  purpose  to  all  this 
fancy  and  finery  — a motionless  grouse  with  breast  pressed 
to  the  leaves  is  absolutely  invisible. 


The  earth  gives  up  its  child  reluctantly,  holding  it  fast  until  the 

last  second  when  it  is  set  loose  in  thunderous  flight  away  from  danger.  Some 
hunters  may  disagree,  but  the  grouse  is  not  a bird  of  the  air.  It  is  a power- 
ful, short-distance  flyer,  not  designed  for  long,  sustained  flight.  To 
a grouse  the  air  is  nothing  more  than  a convenient  escape 
corridor,  and  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  safety  of 
the  forest  floor  again.  To  the  wingshooter, 
though,  those  few  seconds  of  flight  are  as  vital 
to  his  own  life  as  they  are  to  the  bird. 

Alive  or  dead,  the  bird  will  fall  to 
earth  again.  Alive  or  dead,  it  will  have 
further  delineated  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  its  flight  gambit,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  species.  Alive  or  dead,  it 
will  have  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  hunter  to  critique  the  me- 
chanics of  his  shooting  skills.  Alive 
or  dead,  it  will  have  afforded  the 
spiritual  hunter  a better  understanding  of 
his  empathy  for  the  bird,  and  ultimately,  to  the 
earth.  And  this  is  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Buck! 


RAY  MORELLI,  Brockway,  79,  top  left, 
took  this  7-pointer.  Now  he's  talking 
about  an  8-point  for  his  80s.  Francis 
Schlosser,  Wexford,  above,  found  this 
trophy  in  Allegheny  County.  Debbie 
Klumpp,  Trappe,  left,  scores  one  for 
the  ladies  with  this  handsome  10- 
pointer — her  first  buck  — taken  in 
Sullivan  County. 


PAUL  LUBOWiCKI,  Erie,  above,  took  this  200- 
pound  8-point  near  his  home.  Way  to  go  Paul! 
David  Mershon,  Newtown,  left,  took  this  big  8- 
pointer  in  Newtown  Township,  Bucks  County. 
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I Bows 


DENNIS  JOHNS,  Natrona  Heights,  left,  took 
this  nice  8-pointer  near  his  Allegheny 
County  home.  This  was  his  1 8th  deer  taken 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Jeff  Kerstetter, 
Selinsgrove,  above,  arrowed  this  188-pound 
1 1 -point  in  Snyder  County.  Congratuations 
Jeff! 


ROBERT  LYDICK,  Blairsville, 
middle  left,  took  this 
Westmoreland  County  7-pointer 
during  hisfirstyearbowhunting. 
Phil  Allen,  Harrisburg,  above, 
found  this  6-pointer  roaming  a 
woodlot  north  of  the  state 
capitol.  Greensburg  resident, 
Blaine  Wertz,  left,  took  this  13- 
point  trophy  in  Westmoreland 
County.  The  typical  rack  scored 
over  165  P&Y  points.  Way  to  go 
Blaine! 
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Resourceful 

A nuthatch  visiting  my  birdfeeder  has 
been  using  the  corner  joint  of  the  feeder  as 
a vise.  It  puts  a sunflower  seed  in  a gap  in 
the  hoards  and  pecks  vigorously  at  it  for 
several  seconds  before  extracting  the  fruit 
inside.  After  eating  it,  the  bird  extracts  the 
old  hull  and  replaces  it  with  a new  seed  and 
starts  the  process  over. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutnufski, 

Damascus 


We  Read  Minds,  Too 

Luzerne  — Deputy  Mike  Rospendowski 
was  approached  by  a man  who  told  him 
about  a beaver  problem  his  grandfather  was 
experiencing.  When  Mike  checked  out  the 
problem,  he  was  greeted  by  the  grandfathet 
and  father  of  the  man  who  had  approached 
Mike  about  the  heavers.  When  Mike  ex- 
plained he  was  there  about  the  heaver 
problem,  the  father  remarked  to  the  grand- 
father how  quickly  Mike  responded  to  their 
problem.  The  befuddled  grandfather  looked 
at  his  son  and  said,  “You  don’t  know  the 
half  of  it,  1 haven’t  even  called  in  yet.  Talk 
about  good  service.” 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil, 
Wapwallopen 


Worthwhile  Investment 

York  — My  neighboring  officers  and  1 
helped  conduct  a program  last  summer  at 
the  York  County  Conservation  Camp.  I 
want  to  tip  my  hat  to  Bob  Hilker,  of  the 
York  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  and  the  Jefferson  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, and  all  the  people  who  hold  con- 
servation camps  throughout  the  state.  Boh 
and  his  family  use  vacation  time  every 
summer  to  provide  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental education  to  around  30  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1 1 and  1 5.  If  you 
can  spare  a week  to  help  out  on  such 
programs  you’ll  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  the 
kids. 

— WCO  Timothy  F.  Smith,  Hanover 

Ask  and  You  Shall  Receive 

Lycoming  — While  presenting  a wild- 
life slide  program  at  a church  I came  to  a 
photo  of  a bat  and  discussed  the  myths 
associated  with  them,  just  when  I was  de- 
scribing how  beneficial  bats  are  and  that 
everyone  should  have  a colony  near  their 
home,  the  church  secretary  stormed  into 
the  room,  stammering  something  about  a 
bat  in  the  basement.  The  Lord  does  work  in 
mysterious  ways. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 

Speak  Softly  and  Carry  a 3ig  Stick 

Indiana  — A farmer  in  the  Coral  area 
was  having  problems  with  geese.  He  tried 
everything  to  scare  them  off,  but  nothing 
worked,  until  the  pesky  birds  made  the 
mistake  of  raiding  his  wife’s  garden.  When 
she  saw  that,  she  picked  up  a stick  and 
unceremoniously  drove  them  away.  They 
haven’t  been  back  since.  Now  if  I can  just 
get  Dee  to  show  me  her  technique. 

— WCO  Melvin  A.  Schake, 

Homer  City 
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Sorry  Guys 

Bucks  — During  my  annual  National 
Guard  training  1 was  summoned  to  the 
airfield  to  identify  a “falcon”  or  “osprey”  in 
an  airplane  engine.  1 disappointed  the  crew 
hy  declaring  the  bird  was  just  a pigeon. 

— WCO  Chkistopher  3.  Gkud\, 
Quakertown 

Come  Here  for  Deer 

Chester  — Last  year  6,003  antlerless 
deer  were  taken  here.  Despite  this  large 
harvest  I have  received  more  calls  from 
farmers  experiencing  crop  damage  than 
ever  before. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Breakfast  in  3ed 

Schuylkill  — Most  summers  turkey 
hens  and  poults  can  be  seen  feeding  on 
insects  in  fields.  Last  summer,  however, 
few  flocks  were  sighted.  Rest  assured  that 
lack  of  birds  was  not  the  reason.  This  was 
the  year  that  the  cicada  emerged  after  1 7 
years  of  dormancy.  Turkeys  had  a feast 
without  having  to  leave  the  forest. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Language  Barrier 

Cumberland  — The  dispatcher  radioed 
me  about  a residence  with  a TV  in  the 
basement.  Nothing  unusual  about  that, 
until  informed  that  TV,  in  this  case,  meant 
turkey  vulture. 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg 


Smart  Critters 

Northumberland  — Dr.  Rumherger 
told  me  he  tried  to  outwit  the  squirrels 
raiding  his  bird  feeder  hy  installing  an  alu' 
minum  skirt  around  the  post  that  supports 
it.  The  squirrels  soon  learned  to  push  the 
skirt  up  the  post  to  where  they  could  reach 
the  feeder.  “Keep  trying.  Doc.” 

— WCO  James  M.  Kazakavage, 

SUNBURY 

Take  Advantage 

Dauphin  — 1 hope  hunters  enjoyed  a 
successful  early  resident  Canada  goose  sea- 
son. Geese  and  goslings  were  everywhere 
in  the  district  last  summer.  Be  sure  to  get 
out  there  in  the  late  season,  January  1 5 to 
February  15,  1997,  in  the  section  of  the 
county  open  for  the  special  hunt. 

— WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

The  flooding  early  this  year  impacted 
many  game  land  tracts,  particularly  in 
Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties.  Due  to  this 
damage,  some  game  land  roads  may  not  be 
open  during  the  hunting  seasons.  Some 
time  spent  investigating  now  might  save 
some  disappointment  later. 

— LMO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 

In  The  Line  of  Duty 

Pike  — Milford  Police  Chief  Gary  Wil- 
liams responded  to  a burglary  call  at  a 
business  only  to  find  a skunk  impeding  his 
passageway  to  an  open  door.  Each  time  the 
chief  made  a move,  the  skunk’s  tail  would 
rise.  After  several  minutes  the  skunk  wan- 
dered off.  The  only  thing  held  up  that  night 
was  Chief  Williams. 

— WCO  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford 

One  Out  of  Three  Ain’t  Bad 

McKean  — Bears  are  often  classified  hy 
body  shape,  either  “dog”  bear  or  “hog”  bear. 
This  might  have  my  new  neighboring  of- 
ficer, Tom  Sabolcik,  confused.  In  his  cul- 
vert trap  he’s  caught  and  released  one  bear, 
a dog  and  a hog  . 

— WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethrort 
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Happy  Ending 

Venango  — A man  called  Deputy 
Brady  Louise  and  said  an  alligator  was  after 
his  dog.  Upon  investigating,  Brady  found 
that  the  animal  was  a caiman  — a reptile 
similar  to  an  alligator.  The  animal  was  a pet 
that  had  gotten  loose  from  its  owner.  Ap- 
parently it  was  frightened  hy  the  dog  and 
was  snapping  its  jaws  to  keep  the  dog  away. 
The  story  ends  well;  the  owner  got  his 
reptile  hack,  no  harm  was  done  to  the  dog, 
and  1 got  a “Field  Note.” 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 

Ours  is  a Real  Bargain 

Blair  — While  attending  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Association  conference  in  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  1 noticed  a commentary  in 
the  local  newspaper  ahout  a tax  that  had 
been  added  to  the  cost  of  a resident  hunting 
license.  With  the  new  tax,  residents  of  the 
province  pay  over  $40  (American)  to  hunt 
white-tailed  deer. 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Hollidaysburg 

Room  For  All 

Wyoming  — People  often  hlame  preda- 
tors for  decimating  our  wild  game,  hut  in 
my  district  the  deer  and  turkey  populations 
have  increased  tremendously  despite  the 
growing  coyote  population. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunrhannock 


Small  World 

While  on  a fishing  trip  to  Ontario  last 
summer  1 overheard  the  people  in  the  next 
cahin  talking  about  how  they  enjoyed  read- 
ing Game  News.  1 introduced  myself,  and 
found  out  that  they  were  from  W illiamsport 
and  were,  indeed,  referring  to  our  agency’s 
official  publication. 

— LMO  Jerry  E.  Secrer,  Dubois 

Oasis 

Huntingdon  — A new  pond  created 
on  SGL  1 2 1 was  not  supposed  to  be  filled 
until  another,  related,  wetlands  project  was 
completed.  However,  natural  springs  filled 
the  pond  ahead  of  schedule,  and  now  the 
site  is  used  hy  a variety  of  wildlife.  I’ve 
noticed  waterfowl,  kingfishers,  raccoon  and 
deer  using  the  pond.  Even  a black  hear  used 
it  to  wallow  in  last  summer  to  beat  the  heat. 
Just  another  reminder  of  the  value  of  our 
wetlands. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 

“Charbroiletfl  Please” 

Westmorelanlt  — John  Krivoniak  of 
Weltytown  told  Deputy  Edward  Earzati  that 
his  kids  were  roasting  marshmallows  and 
cooking  hot  dogs  on  an  open  campfire 
when  a rabbit  dropped  out  of  the  sky  di- 
rectly into  the  fire.  To  everyone’s  amaze- 
ment, a hawk  lost  its  grip  on  the  rabbit  and 
dropped  it  into  the  fire.  1 wonder  if  it  was  an 
accident  or  if  the  hawk  just  likes  hot  meals. 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell, 

Mt.  Pleasant 

It’s  Called  Management 

Bradford  — Many  mink  were  seen  here 
last  year  after  the  trapping  season,  and  1 
picked  up  several  killed  on  highways.  Trap- 
pers did  well  on  mink  also  but,  as  usual, 
enough  survive  to  ensure  a stable  popula- 
tion for  the  following  year.  Trapping  con- 
trols a high  population  hut  does  not,  as 
some  people  believe,  decimate  the  species. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing 
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We  Got  ’Em 

Clinton  — Hunters  looking  for  a place 
to  hunt  bear  should  consider  this  county. 
North  and  east  of  Lock  Haven  are  hotspots, 
but  with  so  much  public  land  here,  the 
opportunities  are  endless. 

— WCO  l\EN  Packarp,  Mill  Hall 


Don’t  Know  When  to  Quit 

I don’t  know  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
last  year’s  long,  cold  winter  and  the  late 
arrival  of  spring  in  the  northeast,  hut  1 
heard  turkeys  gobbling  during  the  third 
week  of  July  and  observed  a gobbler  strut- 
ting in  front  of  a hen  the  last  week  of  the 
month  on  a game  lands  road  near 
Tobyhanna. 

— LMO  Edward  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 

Money  Talks 

Lancaster  — Pest  control  agent  Skip 
Ruhl  received  a call  from  a lady  who  had  an 
opossum  entering  her  house  through  a small 
door  designed  to  let  her  cat  in  and  out.  It 
would  eat  the  cat’s  food,  then  exit  through 
the  pet  door.  She  wanted  Skip  to  remove 
the  nuisance  animal,  but  was  concerned 
what  would  happen  to  it  once  it  was  cap- 
tured. After  answering  questions  on  his 
trapping  techniques  for  20  minutes.  Skip 
informed  the  woman  ofhis  fee.  The  woman’s 
attitude  quickly  changed;  she  said  that  she 
would  shoot  the  opossum  rather  than  pay 
to  have  it  removed. 

— WCO  Thomas  P Grohol, 
Elizabethtown 


Lightning  Can  Strike  Twice 

Mercer  — Last  spring  1 cited  a turkey 
hunter  for  not  wearing  fluorescent  orange 
while  moving.  As  1 explained  the  violation 
to  him  1 mentioned  that  the  law  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  hunter.  1 was  shocked 
when  he  replied  that  1 didn’t  need  to  tell 
him  about  safety,  he  had  been  shot  before. 
Why  wasn’t  he  wearing  his  orange?  I’m  not 
sure.  But  if  it  were  me.  I’d  he  reluctant  to 
tempt  fate  again. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 

Tough  Critters 

Monroe  — I’ve  been  told  that  bears 
have  an  amazing  capability  to  heal  from  an 
inj  ury . I got  to  see  this  firsthand,  as  1 trapped 
a 225-pound  female  that  was  missing  her 
left  front  leg.  The  injury  appeared  to  be 
about  two  years  old  and  was  completely 
healed  over.  The  hear  moved  a little  slower 
than  other  bruins,  hut  she  had  two  cubs, 
and  was  otherwise  in  good  shape. 

— WCO  Dirk  D.  Pemensnyder, 

SWIFTWATER 


No  Respect 

Montgomery  — 1 returned  home  one 
day  to  find  a blackbird  flying  around  inside 
my  house.  The  bird  hid  in  a bookcase  in  my 
office,  and  1 soon  captured  then  released  it, 
hut  not  before  it  left  a “present”  on  my 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  hook. 

— WCO  Dill  Vroman,  Frederick 
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Nature  Compensates 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  state  last 
summer,  shooting  video  footage,  I noticed 
many  large  flocks  of  turkeys  with  smaller 
than  average  poults,  indicating  renesting 
efforts  of  hens,  most  likely  due  to  losses 
incurred  because  of  the  abnormally  wet 
spring.  Hunters  may  find  birds  of  the  year 
smaller  this  fall,  hut  on  the  bright  side, 
there’s  plenty  of  them. 

VGC  VlDEOGRAPHER  HaL  KORBER, 

Harrisburg 

Sign  of  the  Times 

Luzerne  — I was  called  to  the  North- 
east  Medical  Center  to  pick  up  an  injured 
kestrel  found  at  an  outdoor  lunch  area.  I 
was  met  by  a doctor  who  gave  me  the  bird’s 
diagnosis  and  prognosis,  but  assured  me 
that  no  treatment  was  given  because  the 
bird  had  no  health  insurance. 

— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 

Sear  Creek 


been  trapped  and  tagged  hete,  and  all  of 
them  were  males.  I don’t  know  it  males  are 
more  easily  caught  because  they  are  more 
curious  and  adventuresome,  hungrier,  or  if 
females  are  just  smatter.  I’ve  found  the 
theory  behind  this  occtirrence  depends  on 
the  gender  of  the  person  giving  the  expla- 
nation. 

— WCO  Sernie  Schmader,  Millmont 


Those  Doors  can  be  Tricky 

Potter  — Enticing  a bear  to  enter  a 
live  trap  can  he  easy,  but  many  captures 
don’t  go  as  planned.  My  neighboring  of- 
ficer Elwood  “Butch”  Camp  has  had  many 
such  misadventures.  Butch’s  most  recent 
trapping  incident  involved  him  missing 
the  hear  with  the  tranquilizing  stick  and 
hitting  the  trap  door,  instead.  If  your  trap 
door  won’t  close.  Butch,  it’s  probably  still 
asleep. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
Coudersport 

“I  Get  the  Hint” 

Bedford  — On  a recent  visit  to  the  re- 
gion office,  l&E  Supervisor  Don  Garner 
handed  me  a supply  of  new  forms  on  which 
to  submit  “Field  Notes.”  1 remarked  that 
maybe  the  new  forms  would  encourage 
officers  to  submit  more  “Field  Notes.”  I’m 
not  sure  if  the  new  forms  provided  the 
necessary  incentive  for  me  to  complete 
more  “Notes,”  but  the  memo  I received 
from  the  regional  director  strongly  suggest- 
ing that  1 submit  more  “Notes”  sure  did. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 

New  Enterprise 

Could  It  Be? 

Lancaster  — While  processing  special 
permit  applications,  one  envelope  in  par- 
ticular caught  my  eye.  A Santa  Claus  post- 
age stamp  was  used,  and  the  teturn  address 
said  Santa  A.  Claus.  Inside  I found  a com- 
pleted application,  including  a money  or- 
der hearing  the  name  and  address  of  none 
other  than  Santa  A.  Claus.  I can  now  not 
only  prove  that  Santa  does  exist,  but  that 
he  has  a summer  home  right  here  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

— WCO  D.  Steven  Martin,  Denver 

“Watch  Out  Guys” 

Berks  — Having  completed  the  Hunter- 
Trapper  courses  for  the  year,  it  was  a plea- 
sure to  see  a big  increase  in  the  number  of 
female  students  and  instructors. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Birdsboro 
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First  youth  hunts  slated  for  October 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  first  ever  youth 
squirrel  hunt  will  be  held  Octo- 
ber 12  and  14,  to  give  more  young- 
sters an  opportunity  to  experience 
hunting.  A second  hunt,  a one-day 
special  waterfowl  hunt  exclusively  for 
young  hunters  ages  12-15,  has  been 
scheduled  for  October  5,  hut  still  re- 
quires U.S.  Fish  &t  Wildlife  Service  ap- 
proval, which  at  press  time  was  ex- 
pected to  come  in  late  September. 

The  special  squirrel  hunt,  for  12- 
to  16-year-olds,  is  part  of  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  help  more  young  persons  learn 
about  hunting.  The  season  is  sched- 
uled a week  before  the  early  small 
game  season,  to  help  ensure  un- 
crowded hunting  conditions  for  the 
young  hunters.  The  season’s  timing 
should  also  make  it  more  attractive  to 
the  parents  and  other  adults  who  will 
accompany  junior  hunters  afield.  Also, 
the  season  coincides  with  the  height 
of  autumn  foliage,  which  should  make 
for  a most  enjoyable  day  afield. 

A squirrel  season  was  chosen  for  the 
special  hunt  because  squirrels  are  chal- 
lenging yet  easy  to  find,  and  can  he 
hunted  without  any  special  equip- 
ment. Squirrel  hunting  is  also  a great 
way  for  new  hunters  to  develop  their 
hunting  and  shooting  skills. 

The  special  hunt  is  expected  to  he 
popular  among  young  people,  and  the 
agency  has  already  received  many  fa- 
vorable comments  about  it  from 
sportsmen  and  other  outdoors  enthu- 
siasts. “Young  people  today  have  many 
choices  when  it  comes  to  deciding  how 
they’ll  spend  their  free  time,”  noted 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  chief  Jim 
Filkosky. 


Young  hunters  participating  in  the 
squirrel  and  — if  held  — waterfowl, 
seasons  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
person  at  least  18  years  old.  The  ac- 
companying adult  isn’t  allowed  to 
hunt  and  is  not  required  to  hold  a 
hunting  license. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  about 
40,000  students  a year  have  taken  the 
agency’s  hunter-trapper  education 
course,  mandatory  for  all  first-time 
hunters  and  trappers.  In  1994,  the  pro- 
gram enrollment  hit  a record  low  of 
37,607  students.  In  1995,  the  enroll- 
ment climbed  to  38,080,  reflecting  a 
slight  increase.  On  the  whole,  though, 
enrollment  has  been  fairly  stable.  Jun- 
ior license  sales  over  the  same  period, 
however,  have  not. 

In  1976,  junior  license  sales  peaked 
at  168,546.  Ten  years  later,  sales  had 
dropped  to  131,099.  By  1990,  that 
number  had  dwindled  to  101 ,836,  the 
lowest  on  record.  From  1991  to  1993 
junior  sales  inched  upward.  Since  then 
they’ve  stayed  at  about  103,000. 

The  drop  in  junior  license  sales 
seemed  to  correspond  with  a decline 
in  12-  to  16-year-olds  in  the  state. 
From  1970  to  1990,  both  dropped  by 
about  35  percent.  A closer  look  at  the 
statistics,  however,  shows  that  junior 
sales  dropped  33  percent  from  1980 
to  1990,  while  the  12-  to  16-year-old 
component  of  the  population  dropped 
only  15  percent.  Statistics  illustrate 
there’s  more  to  Pennsylvania’s  junior 
hunter  decline  than  a decrease  of  12- 
to  16-year-olds  in  the  population. 

The  same  is  happening  across  the 
nation,  and  other  states  are  also  pro- 
viding more  hunting  opportunities  for 
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youngsters.  But  effort  will  he  for 
naught  it  parents  aren’t  involved. 

“We  cannot  make  hunters,  we  can 
only  provide  training  and  opportuni- 
ties,” noted  Filkosky.  “If  young  people 
have  the  desire  to  hunt  and  their  par- 
ents will  allow  them,  it  will  happen.” 

The  General  Assembly  has  recog- 
nized the  problem  and  initiated  action 
on  two  fronts.  The  first  is  legislation 
requiring  the  Game  Commission  to 
schedule  at  least  two  junior-license 
hunter  projects  annually.  The  hill  has 
cleared  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  awaits  Governor  Ridge’s  signature. 
Another  proposal,  being  advanced  by 
Representative  Bruce  Smith  of  York 
County  and  supported  by  the  Game 
Commission,  would  combine  junior 
hunting  and  furtaker  licenses  and  sell 
the  new,  combination  license  for 
$3.75,  a $7.75  savings  over  current  li- 
cense costs. 

Special  hunts  are  envisioned  as  a 


way  to  get  more  young  people  afield, 
where  they’ll  he  exposed  to  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  the  thrills  of  hunting 
and  possibly  the  satisfaction  of  being 
self-sufficient.  As  many  Pennsylva- 
nians have  learned,  hunting  promises 
nothing,  hut  it’s  a gateway  to  g^.  H 
times  and  a real  character-building 
activity. 

Hunting  is  important  to  the  com- 
monwealth. Each  year,  hunters  spend 
about  a billion  dollars  in  pursuit  of 
their  sport.  So  it’s  vital  to  many  Penn- 
sylvania businesses. 

“Only  time  will  tell  if  we’re  on  the 
right  track,”  said  Executive  Director 
Don  Madl.  “But  we’re  doing  what  we 
can  and  trying  to  make  a difference. 
The  rest  is  up  to  youngsters  and  their 
parents.  Let’s  hope  they  find  ‘bue  to 
go  hunting,  for  in  the  long  run,  it’ll 
ensure  funding  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  sustain  our  cultural  heri- 
tage. 


Archery  season  approaches 


THE  EIRST  of  Pennsylvania’s  big 
game  hunting  seasons  kicks  off 
Saturday,  October  5,  when  as  many  as 
300,000  bowhunters  may  head  afield 
in  search  of  white-tailed  deer.  Based 
on  past  years’  harvests,  about  6,000 
archers  will  take  deer  by  the  time  the 
sun  sets  on  opening  day,  the  biggest 
harvest  day  of  the  six-week  season. 
After  that,  the  daily  harvest  drops  con- 
siderably, due  to  declining  hunter  par- 
ticipation. The  harvest  on  the  opener 
is  twice  as  large  as  any  other  day  in 
the  season. 

Prospects  are  again  excellent.  Bi- 
ologists estimate  the  herd  at  1.2  mil- 
lion, including  about  204,000  antlered 
bucks.  They  anticipate  hunters  will 
take  146,500  to  179,000  antlered 
bucks  in  all  deer  seasons;  the  antler- 
less kill  is  expected  to  range  from 


207,000  to  253,000  (excluding  har- 
vests in  special  regulations  counties). 

Bows  became  legal  for  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1929.  The  state’s  first 
archery  deer  season  — bucks  only  — 
was  held  in  1951. 

Archers  kept  their  streak  of  record 
harvests  intact  last  year,  chalking  up 
54,622  deer,  including  25,070  antlered 
bucks.  It  was  the  eleventh  consecutive 
year  bowhunters  set  a harvest  record. 
The  1994  archery  harvest  was  49,897 
deer,  including  21,990  bucks. 

Eor  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Westmoreland  County  posted  the 
largest  archery  buck  harvest,  with 
1,241  — a record  for  county  archery 
buck  kill,  and  a take  higher  than  the 
entite  harvest  of  more  than  a dozen 
counties.  Other  top  counties  were  Al- 
legheny, 1,037;  Berks,  1,032;  York, 
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1995  ARCHERY  DEER 
HARVEST 


WEST  VIRCfNfA 


ANTLERED  DEER 
(SYMBOL -A) 


ANTLERLESS  DEER 
( SYMBOL -AL ) 

COUNTY  TOTALS 2A.999 29.483 

COUNTY  UNKNOWN 71 69 

TOTAL 25.070 29.552 


GRAND  TOTAL  ARCHERY  DEER  HARVEST. 


54,622 


901;  and  Butler,  879. 

Four  of  the  top  five  archery  antler- 
less  deer  harvest  counties  were  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  hut  the 
one  that  wasn’t,  Allegheny,  led  the 
state  and  set  a record  for  county  ar- 
chery antlerless  deer  kill  with  1,698. 
Rounding  out  the  top  five  were  York 
with  1,256;  Chester,  1,254;  Berks, 
1,009;  and  Bucks,  855. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  high 
antlerless  harvests  in  those  counties 
was  the  availability  of  antlerless  li- 
censes. Allegheny,  Bucks  and  Chester 
had  unlimited  license  sales.  In  Allegh- 
eny County,  hunters  purchased  a 
record  43,000  antlerless  permits. 
Antlerless  license  sales  increased  60 
percent  from  1994  to  1995  in  the  six 
special  regulations  counties. 

“Some  people  may  he  surprised  to 
see  archers  doing  so  well  in  those 
counties,”  said  Cal  DuBrock,  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management  director.  “But 
the  deer  are  there,  and  as  long  as  hunt- 
ers can  gain  access  to  the  places  deer 
inhabit,  they’re  usually  successful. 


Archery  season  is  an  important  tool 
for  managing  deer  in  built-up  coun- 
ties, because  hows  are  efficient  short- 
tange  sporting  arms,”  DuBrock  ex- 
plained. “The  how  and  arrow  may  very 
well  he  the  future  of  deer  management 
in  our  densely  populated  counties.” 

The  best  week  tor  taking  antlerless 
deer  in  the  1995  season  was  the  first, 
followed  by  the  second. 

The  top  week  for  taking  bucks  was 
the  last,  followed  by  the  next  to  last. 
Many  archers  take  vacatirm  during  the 
last  week  of  the  season  because  deer 

— especially  buck  — movements  typi- 
cally increase  as  a result  of  tut  activ- 
ity. 

The  best  weeks  for  overall  deer  har- 
vest were  the  first  and  the  last. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
antlerless  deer  harvest  has  surpassed 
the  archery  season  buck  kill.  This  shift 

— the  product  of  expanded  antlerless 
deer  hunting  privileges  implemented 
in  1993  — is  partly  responsible  for 
record  harvests  being  posted  by 
bowhunters.  Prior  to  1993  (when  har- 
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vest  tags  were  placed  on  doe  licenses), 
hunters  who  shot  a buck  automatically 
had  their  antlerless  licenses  invali- 
dated. 

From  1957,  when  archers  were  first 
permitted  to  shoot  antlerless  deer,  to 
1982,  bowhunters  annually  killed 
more  antlerless  deer  than  bucks.  Then 
from  1983  to  1992,  archers  annually 
shot  more  bucks  than  does.  Why  the 
change  occurred  isn’t  clear,  but  it’s 
likely  many  bowhunters  were  passing 
up  antlerless  deer  and  holding  out  for 
a buck. 

“There’s  no  doubt  the  antlerless 
deer  hunting  modifications  have  led 
to  larger  archery  and  overall  antlerless 
deer  harvests,”  said  DuBrock.  “That 
was  by  design.  But  we  need  to  continue 
taking  antlerless  deer  because  our  deer 
herd  is  above  population  goals  in  about 
60  counties.” 

For  the  first  time  in  a decade,  ar- 
chery license  sales  haven’t  increased; 
they’ve  leveled  off.  Sales  the  past  two 
years  have  been  about  322,000.  Still, 
that’s  far  more  than  the  5,500  sold  in 
1951,  the  first  year  licenses  were  re- 
quired. 

Many  archers  use  treestands,  and 
every  year  some  are  hurt  in  accidents 
that  stem  from  carelessness  or  im- 
proper tree  climbing  and  stand  use. 
Most  accidents,  however,  can  be  pre- 
vented, according  to  Jim  Filkosky, 
hunter-trapper  education  chief.  “Any- 
one who  uses  a treestand  should  use  a 


safety  belt  or  harness,”  said  Filkosky. 
“Hunters  should  also  learn  how  to  use 
their  treestands  proficiently  before  the 
season  begins  and  avoid  climbing  trees 
on  rainy,  windy  or  icy  days.  You  can 
pay  the  rest  of  your  life  for  making  an 
error  in  judgement  when  you’re  1 5 feet 
off  the  ground.” 

Treestands  that  damage  trees  are 
unlawful  in  Pennsylvania  unless  the 
user  has  written  permission  from  the 
landowner.  Treestands  — or  tree  steps 
— penetrating  a tree’s  cambium  layer 
cause  damage. 

It’s  also  unlawful  to  remove 
branches  while  climbing  or  to  cut  sap- 
lings or  branches  to  clear  shooting 
lanes. 

Archets  may  use  deer  calls,  attrac- 
tant  and  cover  scents,  and  broadheads 
with  retractable  blades.  The  Game 
and  Wildlife  Code,  however,  prohib- 
its the  use  of  baits,  salt  blocks,  liquid 
mineral  mixes,  transmitter-tracking 
arrows,  and  sighting  systems  casting  a 
light  beam. 

Bowhunters  are  also  reminded  that 
from  November  2 until  the  end  of  the 
season  they  must  wear  at  least  250 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
material  while  moving  to  and  from 
their  stand  locations.  On  stand,  ar- 
chers may  remove  the  orange  cloth- 
ing and  place  a hand  containing  at 
least  100  square  inches  of  orange 
within  15  feet  of  their  hunting  posi- 
tions. — Joe  Kosack 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to 
your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around 
the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  othet  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  53 3-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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1 996-97  Waterfowl  Seasons 


UNDER  a package  of  1996  waterfowl 
seasons  and  hag  limits  proposed  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  Pennsylvania 
waterfowl  hunters  will  enjoy  one  of  the 
state’s  most  liheral  duck  seasons  since 
the  early  1980s. 

Like  last  year,  the  package  includes 
a 50-day  season  for  ducks  and  a daily 
limit  of  five  birds.  Another  similarity 
is  the  decision  to  again  close  fall  hunt- 
ing of  migratory  Canada  geese  along 
the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

“Liberal  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
ducks  come  as  a result  of  excellent 
populations  across  all  of  North 
America,”  said  John  Dunn,  Commis- 
sion waterfowl  biologist.  “The  forecast 
calls  for  a fall  migration  of  83  million 
ducks,  up  from  77  million  last  year.” 

During  1995,  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ers harvested  nearly  110,000  ducks, 
the  highest  since  1984.  Interestingly, 
biologists  report  about  50  percent  of 


all  ducks  harvested  in  Pennsylvania 
are  the  result  of  successful  nesting  in 
the  state,  not  farther  north. 

The  continued  closure  of  the  regu- 
lar migratory  goose  season  along  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  means  there  will  he 
no  traditional  fall  goose  hunting  in 
most  of  Pennsylvania.”  This  year  there 
were  some  slight  signs  of  recovery  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  goose  picture,  hut 
we  still  face  several  years  of  restric- 
tions,” said  Dunn. 

However,  expanded  early  and  late 
seasons  for  resident  (nonmigratory) 
geese  will  provide  hunting  opportuni- 
ties, while  at  the  same  time  teduce 
damage  and  nuisance  complaints 
caused  hy  this  exploding  segment  of 
the  goose  population.  The  state’s  resi- 
dent goose  population  has  grown  from 
about  11,000  breeding  pairs  in  1989 
to  a current  81,000  breeding  pairs. 

The  early  statewide  resident  goose 
season  ran  from  September  2 through 
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1996  Migratory  Bird  Seasons 

Daily 

Field 

Species 

Open 

Close 

Limit 

Possession 

Doves  (first  season) 

Sept.  2 

Oct.  12 

12 

24 

Doves  (second  season) 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  30 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  9 

3 

6 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia)* 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  2 

25** 

25** 

Moorhens 

Sept.  2 

Nov.  2 

15 

30 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s) 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  30 

8 

16 

* No  open  seasons  on  other  rails.  **  S 

ngly  or  aggregate  combinations. 

September  25.  A month-long  state- 
wide late  resident  goose  season  is  set 
for  January  15  to  February  15.  No 
goose  hunting  will  be  permitted  in 
Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer  and  Butler 
counties  and  a large  area  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  described  on  page  43. 
The  late  season  daily  bag  limit  will  be 
five. 


Early  and  late 
season  goose  per- 
mits to  participate 
in  the  special  hunts 
are  no  longer  re- 
quired. The  new 
Migratory  Game 
Bird  License  re- 
places those. 

A portion  of  the 
northwest  will  have 
a regular  goose  sea- 
son. This  area  in- 
cludes Crawford, 
Erie,  Butler  and 
Mercer  counties. 
This  region  contains  resident  and 
Southern  James  Bay  geese,  which  are 
not  part  of  the  Atlantic  Elyway  popu- 
lation. 

Blinds  on  the  controlled  shooting 
area  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  will  he  open  during  a 
split  season  proposed  as  October  12  - 
19  and  November  9 - December  4. 


1996-97  Waterfowl  Seasons 


OPEN  SEASONS  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 


Lake  Erie  Zone 

Nov.  5 - Dec.  14  and  Dec.  19-28 

Northwest  Zone 

Oct.  12-19  and  Nov.  9 - Dec.  20 


North  Zone 

Oct.  12-26  and  Nov.  2 - Dec.  6 

South  Zone 

Oct.  12-26  and  Nov.  28  - Jan.  1 


OPEN  SEASONS  & BAG  LIMITS  — Canada  geese 
North  Zone  South  Zone 

Closed  (including  Venango  County)  Closed  (excluding  Butler  County) 

EXCEPTIONS 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Butler  counties  Crawford  County 

Oct.  12  - 19;  1 goose  daily;  2 in  possession  Oct.  12  - 19;  1 goose  daily;  2 in  possession 
Nov.  9 - Jan.  9;  2 geese  daily;  4 in  possession  Nov.  9 - Dec.  5;  1 goose  daily;  2 in  possessioi 

DUCK  ZONES  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 
Lake  Erie  Zone 

Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50  yards  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie. 

Northwest  Zone 

The  area  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and  including  all  of  Erie  and 
Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango  counties  north  of  1-80. 
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North  Zone 

The  area  east  ot  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  1-80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route 
220  from  T80  to  T180,  north  and  east  ot  1-180  from  Route  220  to  1-80,  and  north  of 
I'Route  80  from  1-180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 

CANADA  GOOSE  ZONES 

North  Zone  (including  all  of  Venango  County) 

TTiat  portion  ot  the  state  north  ot  1-80  from  the  Ohio  border  to  Route  220,  north  of 
Route  220  from  1-80  to  1-180,  north  and  east  ot  1-180  from  Route  220  to  1-80,  and 
north  of  1-80  from  1-180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  (excluding  Butler  County) 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  North  Zone. 

Early  and  Late  Resident  Canada  Goose  Seasons 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  administers  two  special  hunts  for  resident  Canada 
geese  under  federal  guidelines.  The  special  tree  goose  hunting  permit  required  for  these 
seasons  in  past  years  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  Migratory  Game  Bird  Eicense. 

Early  Sept.  2-25:  Statewide.  Daily  bag  limit  is  three  geese,  six  in  possession. 

Late  Jan.  15  - Eeb.  15:  Statewide 
except  closed  in  Erie,  Crawford, 

Mercer  and  Butler  counties  in  the 
northwest  and  the  area  east  of  1-83 
from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  in- 
tersection of  US  Route  30,  east  to 
the  intersection  ot  SR  441,  to  the 
intersection  of  1-283,  east  ot  1-283 
to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection 
of  1-81,  east  of  1-81  to  intersection 
of  1-80  and  south  of  1-80  to  the  New 
Jersey  line.  Daily  bag  limit  is  five, 

10  in  possession. 


OPEN  SEASONS  — Atlantic  brant  and  snow  geese  (all  zones) 

Atlantic  brant:  Nov.  2 - 30 

Snow  geese:  Nov.  9 - Dec.  1 1 and  Dec.  28  - March  10 

BAG  LIMITS  — species  other  than  Canada  geese 

Ducks:  5 daily,  10  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  1 hen  mal- 
lard, 1 black  duck,  1 pintail,  1 canvasback,  1 mottled  duck,  1 fulvous  tree  duck, 
2 wood  ducks,  2 redheads;  possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 hen 
mallards,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 canvasbacks,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous 
tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads. 

Atlantic  brant:  2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots:  15  daily,  30  in  possession 
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Mergansers:  5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily,  2 in 
possession 

Snow  geese:  8 daily,  24  in  possession 

Pymatuning  Management  area:  Oct.  12-19  and  Nov.  9 - Dec.  4 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WATERFOWL  AND  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

Waterfowl:  One-halt  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Exceptions: 

1.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area: 
one-halt  hour  before  sunrise  to  12:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays. 

Doves:  Noma  to  sunset,  first  season;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  second 
season. 

Woodcock,  Rails  and  Gallinules:  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(Also  consult  the  1996-97  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regula- 
tions for  shooting  hours.) 


NO  OPEN  SEASON:  all  swans  and  harlequin  ducks 


Summary  of  Federal  Regulations 

Notice:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the  actual 
Federal  Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20. 
In  addition  to  State  regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  also  apply  to  the  taking, 
possession,  shipping,  transporting  and  storing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Restriction.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

— With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger 
than  10-gauge,  punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  explo- 
sive or  stupefying  substance. 

— With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged 
with  a one  piece  filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

— From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter 
a means  of  concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

— From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or 
any  aircraft. 

— From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been 
completely  shut  off  and/or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

— By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall  be 
removed  for  a period  of  1 0 consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined  within  an 
enclosure  which  substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and  totally  conceals 
such  tame  birds  from  the  sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

— Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified 
imitations  of  bird  calls. 


Reporting  Banded  Birds:The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bird  Banding  Lah 
have  activated  a new  program  that  will  greatly  improve  the  way  waterfowl  hand  recovery 
information  is  obtained.  Hunters  can  now  report  hand  recoveries  hy  calling  a toll  free 
telephone  number  ( 1 '800'327-BAND).  Callers  will  he  requested  to  provide  information 
on  where,  when  and  what  species  of  w'aterfowl  were  killed  in  addition  to  the  hand  number. 
This  information  is  crucial  to  succe.ssfully  managing  the  waterfowl  resource. 
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— By  driving,  rallying  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sail 
boat  to  put  them  in  the  range  of  hunters. 

— By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt  or  other  feed  to 
constitute  a lure  or  enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be 
aware  that  a baited  area  is  considered  to  be  baited  for  1 0 days  after  the  removal  of  the 
bait,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  know  an  area  is  baited  to  be  in  violation. 
Closed  Season.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed  season. 
Shooting  or  Falconry  Hours.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  except  during 
the  hours  open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

Daily  Bag  Limit.  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 
Field  Possession  Limit.  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit  while  in 
the  field  or  while  returning  from  the  field  to  one's  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 
Wanton  Waste.  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  possible, 
and  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

Tagging.  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place  or  in 
the  custody  of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the  follow- 
ing information:  the  hunter's  signature  and  address;  the  total  number  of  birds  involved, 
by  species;  and  the  dates  such  birds  were  killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or 
have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds  belonging  to  another  person  unless  such  birds 
are  tagged. 

Possession  of  Live  Birds.  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  immediately 
killed  and  included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

Dressing.  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except  doves) 
and  then  transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing  must 
remain  attached  to  all  such  birds  while  being  transported. 

Nontoxic  Shot,  Shot  Size.  NONTOXIC  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot  for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  T size. 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp.  The  law  requires  that  each  water- 
fowl  hunter  16  years  of  age  and  older  must  carry  on  his  person  a valid  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp,  or  duck  stamp,  signed  in  ink  across  its  face. 

For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact  Senior  Resident  Agent, 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Newark,  NJ  07114;  (201)  645-5910. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  programs 


A COUPLE  of  exciting  activities  take 
place  at  the  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  wildlife  management  ar- 
eas this  month. 

At  Middle  Creek,  the  Ned  Smith 
Center  Benefit  Auction  will  take 
place  on  October  5 at  10  a.m. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville  in 


Lancaster  County. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  October  19,  at 
2 p.m.  Put  Thompson  and  members 
of  the  Allegheny  Sultans  Chapter  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion will  share  their  secrets  of  calling 
and  bagging  the  elusive  wild  turkey. 

The  Pymatuning  visitors  center  is 
near  Linesville,  Crawford  County. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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1996  SPORT  Essay  Contest 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  again  this  year  is  pleased  to  sponsor  a Youth  Sport  Essay 
Contest.  The  theme  ot  this  year’s  contest  is  “Why  I consider  myself  to  be  an  ethical 
hunter.”  This  is  the  seventh  year  for  the  essay  contest,  which  annually  draws  around 
300  entrants.  The  contest  is  designed  to  get  young  hunters  and  trappers  involved  in  our 
hunter  ethics  program,  SPORT  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together),  and  to  fur- 
ther  promote  safe  and  responsible  hunting. 

The  essay  contest  is  an  ideal  learning  tool  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students, 
young  members  of  outdoors  and  sporting  organizations,  or  any  young  man  or  woman 
who  enjoys  the  opportunity  to  hunt  the  forests  and  fields  of  our  state. 

A first  place  winner  will  he  selected  in  each  category.  The  senior  winner  will  receive 
a Savage  Arms  centerfire,  holt  action  rifle.  The  junior  winner  will  he  awarded  a Savage 
Arms  combination  rifle/shotgun.  Eirst  runnerS'Up  in  each  category  will  receive  a pair  of 
TASCO  binoculars.  Second  runners-up  will  win  a New  England  firearms  single-shot 
shotgun.  The  prizes  are  being  made  available  through  the  generc^sity  of  the  manufactur- 
ers. All  entrants  will  he  given  a Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patch.  The  six  finalists 
will  he  invited  to  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg  Headquarters  for  an  awards  ceremony. 

All  eligible  students  are  invited  to  submit  an  essay  hy  following  the  1996  contest 
rules  listed  here: 

1 . Entrants  must  he  Pennsylvania  residents,  have  successfully  completed  an  accredited 

hunter  education  or  hunter-trapper  education  course,  and  possess  a current,  1996- 
97  hunting  or  furtakers  license. 

2.  There  are  junior  and  senior  categories.  Age  for  juniors  is  12  to  1 5;  seniors  is  16  to  18. 

All  entrants  must  he  currently  enrolled  as  students  and  have  not  yet  completed 
1 2th  grade. 

3.  Entries  must  include  the  following  information: 

a.  Name  — Eirst,  middle  initial  and  last, 
h.  Mailing  address,  including  zip  code. 

c.  Age  and  date  of  birth. 

d.  Telephone  number,  including  area  code. 

e.  The  year,  state  and  county  where  hunter  education  course  was  taken. 

f.  1996-97  hunting  or  furtakers  license  numher. 

g.  Name  of  school  and  grade. 

4.  Entries  must  he  postmarked  no  later  than  January  31,  1997,  and  mailed  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
SPORT  Essay  Contest 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797 

5.  Essays  must  he  printed,  typed  or  computer  generated,  double-spaced,  and  contain  no 

more  than  300  words. 

6.  All  essays  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  first 

place  entry  in  each  category  will  he  published  in  the  Game  News. 

7.  Prior  first  place  winners  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  category  are  not  eligible  to  enter 

an  essay  in  that  same  category. 

8.  Judges  will  he  selected  hy  the  Game  Commission  and  their  decisions  will  he  final. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


A highlight  of  the  year  for  many  hunters , 
particularly  archers,  this  month  exhibits  a 
wide  varience  in  color,  weather  and  hunting 
challenges.  Welcome  to  ..  . 

Extremely  October 


WHICH  MONTH  is  the  most  ex- 
treme? It  might  depend  on  the  age  of 
the  hunter  you’re  ask  ing.  To  a baby  boomer 
or  a person  horn  in  the  World  War  II 
generation,  that  month  will  likely  he  De- 
cember. After  all,  we’re  all  getting  older 
and  deer  season  can  be  so  doggone  cold. 
Ask  “Generation  Xers”  the  same  question, 
and  the  “extreme”  month  would  still  prob- 
ably be  December.  That’s  when  the  “to- 
tally awesome”  regular  firearm  deer  seasons 
are  held. 

Of  course,  an  individual  hunter,  using 
the  “Xer”  definition  of  “extreme”  as  “the 
most  enjoyable”  might  choose  any  month 
of  the  year.  Maybe  he  or  she  likes  ground- 
hog hunting  and  would  pick  July,  or  doves 
and  takes  September.  But  I opt  for  Octo- 
ber. For  a hunter,  it  fits  both  “Boomer”  and 
“Xer”  dictionaries. 

Why  is  October  extreme?  One  reason  is 
that  it’s  at  the  farthest  edge  of  two  seasons: 
It  is  summer’s  last  gasp  and  the  first  bitter 
breaths  of  winter,  at  least  where  I hunt. 

Early  October  can  be,  and  often  is,  hot 
— dirt-road,  gritty-teeth,  dry  and  dusty, 
leftover  August.  You  can  hardly  believe 
you’re  out  there  deer  hunting,  as  the  sweat 
trickles  from  under  your  hat  and  gathers 
between  your  shoulder  blades  as  you  trudge 
back  to  the  car  after  a morning  on  an 
archery  stand.  You  shouldn’t  have  worn 
that  long-john  top  because  it  was  chilly 


before  daybreak.  You  should  have  known 
how  the  sun  would  warm  things  up. 

Those  days  hiking  out  of  the  woods  at 
noon  is  like  moving  through  molasses, 
wearing  too-heavy  clothes,  carrying  a 
weighty  compound  bow  and  arrows,  and 
backpacking  a tree  stand  — that  doesn’t 
teel  so  portable  now  — as  the  heat  shim- 
mers over  the  last  field  you  must  cross.  In 
the  summer’s  end  that  is  the  first  part  of 
October,  napping  at  midday  under  the  cool 
pines  at  camp,  or  showering  and  changing 
so  you’ll  have  “scent  control”  for  the 
evening  hunt  is  considered  okay.  You  have 
plenty  of  time  because  early  October’s  hunt- 
ing day  is  long,  a full  12  hours.  If  you  want 
to  be  sharp  for  the  evening  hunt,  resting 
and  recharging  will  work,  even  if  it’s  only 
lying  back  in  the  leaves  and  pulling  your 
camouflage  cap  over  your  eyes  for  half  an 
hour. 

But  if  you  don’t  feel  like  dozing  on  a 
warm  October  day,  you  might  get  some 
surprise  shooting.  Conventional  wisdom  is 
that  deer  and  other  game  move  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  But  I have  seen  deer 
moving  at  midday  or  mid-afternoon  when 
I was  near  a water  source,  especially  a small 
woods  pond  or  spring  seep. 

One  southcentral  mountain  I hunt  has 
what  the  map  calls  “Bear  Wallows,”  spots 
that  are  perpetually  muddy.  They  must  he 
fed  by  groundwater  percolating  upward 
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because  they  are  always  wet.  They  are  al- 
ways pocked  with  deer  tracks,  too.  The 
deer,  1 learned,  visit  the  watering  holes 
mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  are 
rarely  .seen  there  after  daybreak  or  just 
before  dark.  1 began  paying  attention  to 
deer  use  at  water  sources  and  mud  licks 
elsewhere,  and  have  had  shots  and  have 
been  with  archers  who  killed  deer  when  the 
whitetails  came  to  drink  in  sultry  October 
bow  season  afternoons. 

On  the  other  extreme,  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  the  mountains,  October 
brings  winter,  the  first  snows.  1 have  seen 
snow  showers  in  July  in  the  Poconos  and  in 
Erie  County,  but  that’s  rare.  Btit  anywhere 
north  of  1-80  or  at  higher  elevations,  it’s 
expected  that  before  the  end  of  October, 
there  will  he  a snowfall  that  will  cover  and 
stick  for  at  least  a few  hours. 

Several  years  ago  an  October  storm 
dropped  snow  while  the  leaves  were  still  on 
the  trees.  The  wet  snow  was  so  heavy  that 
the  weight,  piling  on  the  leaves  as  on  a roof, 
broke  off  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Many  of 
these  were  big  trees.  What  remained,  once 
the  upper  branches  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
were  the  raw  and  splintered  trunks.  In  one 
of  my  favorite  hunting  spots,  it  was  the  oaks 
that  were  damaged  the  most  by  this  leading 
edge  of  winter.  On  the  plus  side,  for  the  rest 
of  the  fall,  there  were  plenty  of  leafy  tops 
lying  about  that  were  big  enough  for  a 
standing  archer  to  hide  behind. 


After  that  late-Octoher  storm,  the  snow 
lasted  for  nearly  a week,  surprising  every- 
one. Before  the  snow,  falling  leaves  through 
the  middle  and  last  half  of  the  month  had 
obliterated  most  of  the  deer  sign  — trails, 
beds  and  droppings.  1 wasn’t  seeing  many 
deer  and  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  the 
whitetails  were  still  around  or  if  1 should 
move  to  another  hunting  spot.  Whenever 
it  falls,  snow  makes  a blank  page  for  wildlife 
to  write  on  with  their  tracks.  But  when 
snow  falls  in  October,  we  are  able  to  read 
that  hook  sooner  than  we  expected.  This 
particular  snow  showed  me  the  deer  were 
still  in  the  area.  The  snow  marked  their 
travel  routes  and  revealed  where  they  had 
lingered  and  pawed  through  the  snow  to 
feed.  This  was  better  deer  sign  than  any  on 
hare  leaves. 

The  October  snow  also  revealed  which 
buck  scrapes  were  active,  as  there  was  no 
mistaking  where  the  snow  had  been  delib- 
erately pawed  away.  Scrapes  didn’t  just 
look  fresh,  they  were,  or  they  were  visibly 
neglected,  “cold”  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Wild  turkeys  also  left  tracks  in  the  sntw, 
and  with  their  fall  season  starting  soon 
afterward,  the  October  storm  made  scout- 
ing for  them  much  easier. 

Deer  behavior  is  extreme  in  October. 
This  isn’t  a liability,  just  the  opposite.  It 
helps  to  make  fall  archery  the  only  hunting 
season  1 know  where  the  chance  of  being 
successful  improves  with  each  passing  day. 

Throughout  the  month, 
the  whitetail  buck’s  per- 
sonality changes  drasti- 
cally. The  buck  that  is 
hunted  in  early  October 
is  almost  a different  ani- 
mal from  the  one  archers 
are  after  at  month’s  end. 
April  may  come  in  like  a 
lion  and  go  out  like  a 

IN  EARLY  October,  the 
bucks  are  still  "running 
mates,"  as  the  rut 
heightens,  it'll  be  every 
"man"  for  himself. 


Bob  Steiner 
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lamb,  but  in  October  it’s  the  buck  that 
begins  lamb- like  and  by  the  last  day  is  1 ion- 
hearted. 

This  is  due  to  the  rut  and  the  way  a deer 
alters  physically  and  psychologically  as  its 
mating  season  approaches.  As  October 
begins,  bucks’  antlers  are  scarcely  out  of 
velvet,  the  hard-bone  newly  peeled.  That 
change,  from  velvet-cov- 
ered to  clean,  signals 
archers  that  bucks  will 
be  making  tree  rubs  and 
ground  scrapes,  and  that 
hunters  will  be  turning 
to  antler  rattling,  grunt 
calls  and  doe-in-heat 
scent  as  hunting  tech- 
niques. But  all  that 
comes  later.  The  first 
week  in  October  finds 
the  bucks  still  their  usual 
shy  selves,  chewing  their 
cud  with  the  rest  of  the  hoys.  They’re  hard 
to  locate  and  to  hunt,  because  they  stay  put 
except  to  feed. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  buck  has 
gained  weight,  his  neck  has  swelled,  his 
eyes  are  wild.  He’s  an  extreme,  “mean  ma- 
chine,’’ into  the  rut  and  on  the  move.  Even 
the  does  are  different  by  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, no  longer  slim  and  sleek,  but  fat  under 
their  gray  winter  coats  and  more  nervous 
— they  feel  the  rut  too.  Fawns  look  increas- 
ingly like  full-size  deer.  They’ve  grown  so 
in  that  scant  month  that  the  young  deer  an 
archer  wouldn’t  bother  to  draw  on  the  first 
day  of  the  season  is  now  hefty  enough  at  the 
end  to  be  worth  tagging.  That  first-year 
deer  is  also  as  able  to  avoid  and  outwit  the 
hunter  as  any  adult  whitetail. 

According  to  Merriam  Webster,  an- 
other meaning  of  extreme  is  “going  to  great 
or  exaggerated  lengths.”  October  is  that  in 
the  outlandish  colors  it  brings  to  the  land- 


scape. Hunt  in  winter  and  you’re  in  a simple 
world,  where  the  principal  colors  are  blue, 
and  gray  and  white.  Spring  gobbler  season 
has  delicate  pale  greens  ot  new  leaves,  with 
a sprinkling  ot  pastel  tree  blossoms.  Sum- 
mer is  green,  green,  green,  tull  and  deep 
and  everywhere.  But  October!  From  in- 
tense orange  to  rich  maroon,  its  palette  is  a 
harlequin’s,  extrava- 
gantly brilliant,  ex- 
treme. 

And  then  the  leaves 
tall.  There  comes  a 
night  near  the  end  of 
October,  while  many 
ot  the  leaves  are  still  in 
color,  when  a hard  trost 
hits.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  ice  melts  and 
the  leaves  start  to  drop 
in  earnest.  Not  all  of  them 
at  once,  of  course,  but  if  you’re 
there  bowhunting,  you  will  notice  that 
many  leaves  have  let  go  and  are  sifting 
down.  They  might  startle  you  at  first  with 
their  motion;  it  might  be  the  flick  of  a 
deer’s  ear.  Add  wind  gusts  and  another 
week  and  you  can’t  trust  your  eyes  to  find 
game,  there  are  so  many  leaves  in  the  air. 
By  Halloween  the  trees  will  have  skeletal 
limbs  fit  for  the  holiday.  From  having  leaves 
that  are  mostly  green  to  gone,  October  is  an 
extreme  time  for  the  forest. 

October  is  also  extreme  because  it’s  “radi- 
cal,” one  dictionary  definition  even  an 
“Xer”  can  understand.  And  October  does 
“exceed  the  ordinary,  usual  or  expected,” 
another  meaning  of  extreme.  W ith  its  quick 
change  of  seasons,  scenery  and  the  de- 
meanor of  the  deer,  October  is  not  like  the 
ordinary  and  usual  months  that  precede  it. 
W ill  your  October  hunting  exceed  the  ex- 
pected? That’s  for  you  to  go  and  find  out. 
Have  an  extremely  good  time.  □ 


With  its  quick  change 
of  seasons,  scenery 
and  the  demeanor  of 
the  deer,  October  is 
not  like  the  ordinary 
and  usual  months  that 
precede  or  follow  it. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  W, CO 


The  dark,  wet  autumn  forest  was  not  the  best 
conditions  for  a long,  lonely  vigil.  The  ghosts  roaming 
the  woods  on  this  night  weren’t  your  everyday 
poltergeists,  either. 

Green  Ghosts 


AIN;  all  night  and  all  day. 

It’s  a Sunday  in  late  September  and 
I’m  walking  up  a wooded  hill  as  the  rain 
beats  down  on  the  leaves  and  drips  down 
the  tree  trunks,  turning  them  black  with 
wetness.  A man  walking  ahead  of  me  is 
taking  me  to  a place  in  the  woods  where  he 
found  something  he  wants  to  show  me.  The 
woods  are  pathless  and  dense,  and  the 
mountain  laurel  and  rhododendron 
clutches  at  us  as  we  walk  hy.  We’re  both 
soaked,  despite  our  raingear. 

I’m  pleased  that  it’s  raining.  Foul  weather 
is  the  best  weather  for  the  job  I’m  doing 
today.  We’re  going  to  see  the  handiwork  of 
a poacher,  and  the  heavy  rain  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  poacher  will  be  in  the 
woods  today;  if  he  or  any  of  his  cronies  are 
out  and  about,  the  rain  will  help  hide  us, 
and  it  will  wash  away  any  traces  of  our  visit. 

The  man  ahead  of  me  stops  and  looks 
around,  taking  his  hearings,  as  water  drips 
from  the  brim  of  my  hat.  Then  he  moves  off 
in  a different  direction,  pushing  through 
the  wet  undergrowth.  After  a while  he 
stops,  and  says  nothing.  Nothing  needs  to 
he  said:  before  us,  a gray  block  of  salt  sits 
like  a pagan  idol  atop  a tree  stump.  For 
good  measure,  it  is  garnished  with  a few 
apples.  About  1 5 yards  away  is  a portable 
treestand.  Branches  have  been  clipped  be- 
tween the  treestand  and  the  salt  block. 


creating  a clear  shooting  lane.  The  shoot- 
ing lane  is  to  the  right  of  the  treestand;  the 
poacher  is  left-handed. 

Although  the  archery  season  is  still  a 
couple  weeks  away,  we  look  around  for  a 
gutpile.  We  find  no  evidence  of  a recent 
kill,  so  I make  a quick  sketch,  pacing  off  the 
distance  between  the  treestand  and  the  salt 
block.  Water  drips  onto  my  notepad,  wrin- 
kling the  pages  and  smudging  my  pencil 
marks  as  I write.  That  done,  I take  a few 
photos,  making  sure  the  informant  is  not  in 
any  of  them.  These  photos  may  have  to  he 
introduced  as  evidence,  and  the  man  would 
like  to  remain  anonymous. 

As  1 take  my  notes,  ghostly  tendrils  of 
mist  drift  between  the  blackened  tree 
trunks,  giving  the  forest  an  eerie  aspect. 
These  woods  are  going  to  be  haunted,  all 
right,  haunted  by  game  wardens. 

1 could  post  the  area  closed  to  hunting; 
it’s  illegal  to  hunt  in  a baited  area  regardless 
of  who  puts  out  the  bait.  But  if  I did  that, 
the  poacher  would  just  go  someplace  else. 
My  goal  is  to  catch  him,  not  just  chase  him 
away  so  he  can  poach  another  day. 

1 tuck  my  pad  into  my  raincoat  as  we 
prepare  to  leave.  There  is  one  last  thing  to 
do.  1 rig  a simple,  camouflaged,  field-expe- 
dient device  that  will  tell  me  if  any  one  has 
been  in  the  treestand  between  the  times  we 
check  it. 
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The  man  and  I walk  out  of  the  rainy 
woods  to  his  car.  We  shake  hands  and  I 
promise  to  tell  him  how  the  case  turns  out. 
1 go  home,  change  into  dry  clothes,  and  call 
Deputy  Larry  Henck.  Because  he  1 ives  a few 
miles  from  the  baited  treestand,  Larry  and 
I will  take  turns  checking  the  site  every 
morning  and  evening. 

We  check  the  area  several  times  before 
the  opening  day  of  archery  season,  but 
there’s  no  sign  of  activity,  except  that  deer 
have  been  eating  the  apples  and  licking  the 
salt. 

Meanwhile,  we  learn 
that  we  have  another 
bait  pile  to  work  on  in 
another  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. On  opening  day 
of  archery  season.  I’ll 
drop  off  Deputy  Matt 
Teehan  at  the  second 
pile,  and  then  I’ll  go 
check  the  first  bait  pile. 

Then,  after  we’ve 
rounded  up  all  the 
poachers.  I’ll  meet  Matt 
at  his  location  and  we’ll 
do  the  necessary  paperwork. 

It’s  an  hour  and  a half,  in  a steady  drizzle, 
before  hunting  begins  that  Matt  and  I drive 
to  his  assigned  site.  The  plan  is  for  Matt  to 
sneak  into  the  woods  and  hide  where  he 
can  watch  the  baited  area.  Even  though  we 
have  plenty  of  time  before  the  poacher 
should  arrive  at  Matt’s  location.  I’m  wor- 
ried about  the  possibility  of  discovery. 

We  stop  about  200  yards  down  the  road 
from  where  we  think  the  poacher  is  enter- 
ing the  woods.  Matt  closes  the  door  quietly 
and  disappears  into  the  rainy  predawn  dark- 
ness. The  plan  is  for  us  to  meet  in  about 
three  hours.  I make  a U-tum  and  go  slowly 
back  down  the  road. 

About  40  minutes  later  I park  my  truck 
behind  an  obliging  landowner’s  garage, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  first  baited  area. 
I pull  my  jacket  on  and  begin  walking  down 
the  road.  I’m  trying  to  time  my  arrival  to 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  hunting 


hours.  Only  one  car  comes  by  as  1 am 
walking;  I step  into  the  wet  woods  and  hide 
behind  a tree  trunk  until  it  passes. 

I come  to  the  place  where  a path  winds 
upward  through  the  darkness,  and  1 stop, 
look  and  listen.  The  only  sound  is  rain 
dripping  down  through  the  trees.  Slowly  I 
begin  walking  uphill,  thankful  that  the  rain 
muffles  the  wet  leaves  underfoot.  Every  few 
yards,  I stop.  I drift  through  the  trees  in  the 
misty  twilight  of  dawn  as  silently  as  smoke. 

The  treestand  is  empty.  The  bait  is  still 
there  but  the  poacher  hasn’t  been  back.  I’m 
disappointed  and  frustrated, 
and  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  poacher  has  been 
spooked.  1 wait  for  a 
while,  and  then  walk 
back  to  my  truck.  It’s 
almost  time  to  go  meet 
Matt.  On  the  way  I pick 
up  coffee  for  Matt  and 
myself.  (Matt  tells  this 
story  differently;  he  says 
that  I went  and  had  a 
big  sit-down  breakfast 
while  he  spent  three  hours 
waiting  in  the  cold  wet  woods. 

Not  true.) 

When  I meet  Matt  I find  that  he  has  not 
one,  but  two  poachers  in  custody.  They  say 
their  buddy  was  supposed  to  remove  the 
bait  a week  before  opening  day.  We  ex- 
plain that  it’s  still  illegal;  the  bait  must  be 
completely  removed  30  days  prior  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  area.  The  two  men  pay  their  fines 
that  same  day. 

We  posted  the  site  against  hunting  as  a 
baited  area. 

October  came  and  went  with  no  signs  of 
activity  at  the  first  baited  site.  Opening  day 
of  small  game  season  was  approaching,  and 
we  would  be  busy  checking  pheasant  hunt- 
ers, but  I wanted  to  be  sure  we  checked  that 
site  on  opening  day;  I had  a hunch  the 
poacher  might  be  waiting  until  the  first  day 
of  small  game  season,  hoping  that  we’d  be 
too  busy  to  check  his  treestand.  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Carter 


The  next  few  minutes 
were  going  to  be 
tricky;  the  suspect 
was  20  feet  up  in  a 
treestand,  holding  a 
loaded  gun,  and  likely 
to  be  nervous. 
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LeiJy  offered  to  help  us  out,  so  we  decided 
that  he  and  I would  check  the  baited  area 
while  the  ctther  deputies  patrolled  popular 
small  game  hunting  areas. 

The  first  day  of  small  game  season 
dawned  cold  and  dry  as 
Carter  and  1 walked  up 
the  path  to  the 
treestand;  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  move  quietly, 
with  the  frosted  leaves 
crackling  underfoot  like 
potato  chips.  But  today 
was  payday.  1 could  see 
the  silhouette  of  a man 
in  the  treestand.  He  was 
holding  a shotgun  and 
wasn’t  wearing  orange. 

Also,  his  license  was 
pinned  backwards  to  his  hack, 
concealing  the  number. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  going  to  he 
tricky;  after  all,  he  was  20  feet  off  the 
ground,  holding  a loaded  gun,  and  likely  to 
he  nervous.  1 wanted  to  get  his  gtin  un- 
loaded  and  him  out  of  the  treestand  with- 
out any  accidents.  I stopped  beside  a stout 
tree  trunk  and  called  to  him  in  a friendly, 
yet  authoritative  voice,  “State  officer. 
Would  you  unload  your  firearm?”  As  five 
shells  thumped  to  the  ground  1 asked  him 
what  he  was  hunting. 

“Squitrels,  he  said.” 


Then  1 asked  him  to  lower  his  firearm  to 
the  ground,  while  Carter  and  I picked  up 
the  shells.  They  wete  all  12-gauge  slugs. 
There  must  be  some  pretty  hig  squirrels  in 
this  patch  of  woods,  I thought.  After  we 
secured  his  shotgun,  1 
asked  the  man  to  climb 
down  and  we  discovered 
that  he  was  also  carry- 
ing a loaded  9mm  pis- 
tol. We  removed  his  pis- 
tol and  knife,  and  1 asked 
him  how  long  the  salt 
block  had  been  there. 

“Since  yesterday,”  he 
said. 

“Baloney,”  I told  him, 
and  advised  him  of  the  con- 
sequences of  lying.  1 asked 
him  again  what  he  was  hunting. 
Deer,  he  admitted,  confessing  everything. 
1 picked  up  his  guns  and  Carter  shouldered 
the  heavy  salt  block,  as  we  escorted  him  out 
of  the  woods. 

1 issued  him  several  citations,  and  he 
signed  them  with  his  left  hand.  At  the 
hearing  before  a magistrate,  he  was  con- 
victed, fined  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
lost  his  license  for  a year. 

He  spent  the  next  hunting  season  look- 
ing out  the  window,  perhaps  intently  con- 
templating green  ghosts  and  haunted  for- 
ests. □ 


After  we  secured  his 
shotgun,  I asked  the 
man  to  climb  down 
and  we  discovered 
that  he  was  also 
carrying  a loaded 
9mm  pistol. 


Cover  painting  by  Nick  Rosato 

MOTHER  and  cubs  on  this  month’s  cover  seem  reluctant  to  cross  the  babbling  brook 
cascading  through  their  mountainous  domain.  What’s  on  the  other  side? The  little  guys  look 
as  if  they  just  don’t  want  to  get  their  paws  wet,  but  the  sow’s  fixed  gaze  suggests  something. 
is  not  quite  right.  It  might  be  a bowhunter,  or  possibly  a squirrel  hunter,  but  in  either  case 
you  can  be  sure  she  is  aware  of  the  intruder  well  before  he’ll  even  know  she  was  around.  With 
the  bear  season  right  around  the  corner,  scouting  this  month  could  pay  dividends  in 
November.  Hunters  harvested  2,190  bruins  during  the  1995  bear  season  — the  second 
largest  Pennsylvania  bear  harvest  since  records  began  in  1915.  Bears  are  becoming  more 
widespread,  too.  Hunters  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  no  longer  have  to  make  the  long 
trek  north.  Last  year,  25  counties,  including  nearly  all  those  in  western  and  southern 
peripheral  portions  of  the  hear  range,  set  records.  Look  at  Fayette  County;  the  former  record 
was  four  bruins;  30  were  taken  in  1995.  Your  tag  just  might  be  destined  for  one  of  the  state’s 
many  big  bruins  this  fall. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


One  of  Marcia’s  favorite  pastimes  is 
birdwatching,  but  she  also  discovers  just  how 
interesting,  and  fun,  it  is  . . . 

Watching 

Chipmunks 


IN  OCTOBER  the  woods  rustle  with 
chipmunks  gathering  food  for  the  win- 
ter. Take  last  October  23,  for  instance,  a 
beautiful,  crisp,  cool  autumn  day,  the  trees 
ablaze  in  color,  the  woods  f illed  with  brown 
creepers,  solitary  vireos,  golden-crowned 
and  ruby-crowned  kinglets,  white-throated 
sparrows  and  chipmunks  by  the  dozens. 

When  1 sat  down  in  the  Far  Field  woods, 
my  hack  against  my  favorite  black  cherry 
tree,  a chipmunk  popped  into  its  burrow 
entrance  a mere  four  feet  from  me.  Re- 
maining still,  1 was  able  to  watch  it  going 
about  its  business,  gathering  what  1 thought 
were  one  or  two  acorns  carried  in  the  front 
of  its  mouth  instead  of  stuffed  into  its  cheek 
pouches. 

Six  more  times  it  hauled  food  to  its 
burrow.  Twice  it  stopped  to  scrub  its  face 
before  heading  off  for  more.  Three  times  it 
called  shrilly  as  another  chipmunk  tried  to 
invade  its  territory.  This  led  to  a merry 
chase  in  which  the  victor  was  always  the 
resident. 

On  its  eighth  trip,  as  it  emerged  from  its 
burrow  and  paused  on  a branch,  chipmunks 
called  from  every  direction.  It  sat  still  as  if 
trying  to  sort  out  the  calls  and  callers.  For 
many  minutes  it  either  remained  frozen  in 
place  or  it  looked  about  for  interlopers. 
Finally,  as  chipmunks  “chipped”  and 


chickadees  chattered,  it  climbed  higher  on 
its  branch  to  survey  the  area. 

1 moved  slowly,  to  relieve  my  stiffening 
body,  trying  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  first  time  the  chipmunk  no- 
ticed me  and  concentrated  on  my  still  form 
although  it  did  not  make  a sound.  At  the 
same  time  a gray  squirrel  foraged  to  my 
right  and  another  chipmunk  sounded  off 
directly  behind  me. 

Finally,  1 continued  my  walk,  but  not 
before  1 stuck  my  fingers  down  into  the 
burrow.  After  two  inches  the  passageway 
turned  right.  Judging  from  sketches  I’ve 
seen  of  excavated  chipmunk  burrows,  the 
main  nesting  and  hoarding  areas  would 
have  been  from  eight  to  10  feet  from  the 
burrow  entrance.  Still,  1 was  excited  to 
have  found  it,  anticipating  many  more 
hours  of  pleasurable  chipmunk  watching 
over  the  next  year. 

My  technique  for  watching  them  is  to  sit 
still  in  my  usual  woods-walking  clothes, 
writing  up  the  highlights  of  my  observa- 
tions after  1 leave  the  site  and  comparing 
what  1 have  seen  with  written  accounts  of 
chipmunk  behavior. 

The  next  day  1 spent  the  morning  with 
chipmunk  researcher  Carolyn  Mahan  at 
the  Barrens  Grouse  Habitat  Management 
Area  on  SGF  176.  She  draped  me  and 
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herself  in  camouflage  and  we  sat  against 
tree  trunks.  While  I remained  still,  Mahan 
quietly  reported  every  chipmunk’s  behav- 
ior into  her  cassette-recorder,  which  didn’t 
seem  to  bother  them. 

Mahan’s  dissertation  research,  which 
she  was  finishing  up  those  last  days  of 
October,  was  studying  the  effects  of  forest 
fragmentation  on  the  ages,  sexes,  burrow- 
site  selections  and  behaviors  of  eastern 
chipmunks.  Although  they  evolved  in  the 


burrow  sites  of  the  ear-tagged  chipmunks. 
Then,  with  binoculars,  she  identified  each 
chipmunk  in  the  habitats  she  studied. 

One  early  discovery  she  made  was  that 
the  number  of  chipmunks  killed  was  higher 
in  grouse-managed  areas.  She  also  found 
that  their  foraging  behavior  changed  in 
different  habitats.  Those  in  the  clearcut 
areas  spent  more  time  looking  for  food  and 
mostly  went  into  mature  forests,  invading 
other  chipmunks’  territory,  to  obtain  food. 


mature  deciduous  forests  of  eastern  North 
America,  chipmunks  now  live  in  human- 
modified  environments  such  as  clearcut 
forests,  farmland  woodlots,  wooded  subur- 
ban backyards  and  university  campuses. 
Mahan  wanted  to  learn  how  these  altered 
landscapes  affect  chipmunks’  social  struc- 
ture. 

To  do  this,  she  observed  them  in  a 
contiguous  mature  forest  and  in  a 20-year- 
old  forest  next  to  clearcut  ruffed  grouse 
habitat.  For  the  first  part  of  her  study  she 
live-trapped,  sexed,  aged,  weighed  and  ear- 
tagged  all  the  chipmunks  in  the  1 6 sites  she 
used.  She  also  marked  and  studied  the 


“People  think  chipmunks  are  every- 
where,” Mahan  said.  “Why  study  them? 
But  I find  that  they  vary  their  behavior 
because  of  habitat,  and  I find  that  interest- 
mg. 

Her  behavioral  studies  took  place  from 
February  1993  to  October  1995.  During 
that  period  she  selected  eight  sites  in  the 
two  forests  and  recorded  2 1 behaviors.  For- 
aging, grooming,  drinking,  climbing,  play- 
ing, chasing  and  fighting  are  but  several. 
All  were  carefully  recorded,  along  with  the 
age,  sex,  time  of  year,  location,  weather, 
time  of  day,  whether  other  chipmunks  were 
in  the  area  and  where  the  chipmunk  was 
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when  it  performed  a behavior  — a bewil- 
dering list  of  variables  that  Mahan  planned 
to  sort  out  over  the  winter. 

Our  first  observation  spot  was  in  the 
forest  near  the  clearcut,  and  we  set  up  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  woodlot  to  observe. 
The  woods  glowed  with  light  and  color. 
White-breasted  nuthatches,  downy  and 
pileated  woodpeckers  all  called  in  the  dis- 
tance. Chipmunks  “chipped”  and  scam- 
pered about. 

1 concentrated  on  one  about  seven  feet 
away  that  foraged  and  ate  as  1 watched. 
Then  it  scratched,  leaped  to  a base  of  a 
nearby  tree,  onto  a rock,  to  the  base  of 
another  tree  and  finally  into  the  clearcut, 
which  was  probably  its  home.  What  1 as- 
sumed was  the  same  chipmunk  did  this 
twice,  using  the  same  route,  during  my 
watch  period. 

Mahan,  in  the  meantime,  watched  a 
chipmunk  from  the  clearcut  area  steal  food 
from  a woodland  dwelling  chipmunk’s  bur- 
row until  the  resident  discovered  it  and 
chased  it  off. 

Then  we  moved  to  the  mature  woods 
into  the  male  spot-rump’s  territory.  A blue 
flag  marked  his  burrow.  The  chipmunk  1 
watched  was  a mere  four  feet  away  and 
popped  its  head  in  and  out  of  a couple 
unmarked  holes,  ran  along  a log, 
chipped  250  times  at  me,  and 
then  ran  back  into  a hole 
when  a leaf  fell.  Mahan 
surmised  that  the  holes 
were  refugiums,  places 
chipmunks  hide  when 
they  are  alarmed,  and 
not  a burrow  system. 

1 enjoyed  my  morn- 
ing with  Mahan  and 
envied  her  knowledge 
of  the  individual  chip- 
munks she  watched 
and  her  ability  to  make 
sense  of  what  they 
were  doing.  But  she 
had  earned  her  knowl- 
edge by  her  many  gru- 


eling hours  in  the  field,  rain  or  shine,  gath- 
ering data.  She  and  other  researchers  pub- 
lish their  hard-earned  information  in  pa- 
pers and  books,  which  help  observers  un- 
derstand what  they  are  seeing  in  the  woods. 

One  of  the  best  studies  is  Lang  Elliott’s 
Social  Behavior  and  Foraging  Ecology  of  the 
Eastern  Chipmunk  (Tamias  striatus)  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Although  the  food 
consumed  by  his  chipmunks  differed  from 
that  of  central  Pennsylvania  chipmunks, 
much  of  the  behavior  he  observed  is  what 
anyone  could  also  observe  in  our  woods. 

Chipmunks  breed  in  late  February  and 
March.  As  breeding  season  approaches, 
some  males  make  130-to-300  foot  treks 
from  their  home  range  to  check  on  the 
reproductive  condition  of  females  in  the 
area.  If  the  females  are  not  ready,  they 
chase  the  males  away.  When  they  are,  they 
engage  in  mating  bouts,  which  is  the  group- 
ing of  male  suitors  around  estrus  females  on 
their  home  ranges.  All  breeding  takes  place 
within  an  eight-day  period.  The  females 
that  Elliott  observed  came  into  estrus  one 
day  for  about  six  hours,  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.,  although  other  researchers  have 
reported  activity  later  in  the  afternoon, 
too.  Usually  chipmunks  mate  in  a cavity 
but  sometimes  out  in  the  open.  Both  males 
and  females  have  many  partners 
during  breeding. 

After  3 1 days,  four  to  five  young 
are  born  in  their  mother’s  burrow 
and  spend  44  days  under- 
ground before  emerging 
into  the  sunlight.  For 
two  more  weeks  they 
stay  with  their  sib- 
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lin^s,  learning  ro  forage,  boxing,  playing 
and,  finally,  aggressively  fighring  and  chas- 
ing  each  other  in  preparation  for  their 
independent  lifestyle.  Their  mothers  avoid 
them,  only  providing  burrow  protection  in 
their  own  burrows  or  ones  they  have  spe- 
cificallydugfor  them  during  their  offspring’s 
emergent  period.  Otherwise  they  are  on 
their  own  as  far  as  the  mothers  are  con- 
cerned.  Sometime  near  the  second  week  of 
theit  emergent  period,  each  offspring  be- 
gins  hunting  for  its  own  burrow  system  or, 
in  rare  cases,  digs  its  own. 

Chipmunks  usually  breed  again  in  July. 
Those  young  emerge  in  inid'September 
and  find  burrow  systems  and  establish  their 
home  ranges  in  October,  which  is  why  the 
woods  are  filled  with  active,  vocal  chip- 
munks  during  that  month.  Not  only  are 
they  gathering  stores  for  winter,  but  they 
are  defending  their  territory  from  interlop- 
ers. 

Elliott  found  that  the  young  he  studied 
usually  set  up  home  ranges  next  to,  and 
overlapping  with  one  another  and  /or  their 
mother’s,  so  neighbors  within  the  chip- 
munk  population  are  often  closely  related. 
However,  both  sexes  are  solitary,  aggres- 
sive  and  intolerant  of  other  chipmunks,  so 
no  long-term  sticial  bonding  occurs. 

Most  chipmunks  in  good  habitat  have 
home  ranges  of  a half  to  a full  acre,  but  they 
rarely  travel  1 50  feet  from  their  burrows. 
Their  home  burrows  are  centrally  located 
in  their  home  ranges  and  overlap  75  per- 
cent with  their  neighbors’  home  ranges. 
Why  this  is  so  is  a question  researchers 
have  not  yet  figured  out.  Individual  chip- 
munks always  win  in  any  fracas  with  a 
neighbor  if  it  is  near  its  burrow  and  any 
intruder  is  always  chased  from  the  burrow 
area. 

Sometimes  fights  occur  if  a resident 
corners  an  intruder  so  that  it  cannot  re- 
treat. But  the  snapping  and  roll-tumble 
fights,  with  eyes  closed,  are  usually  harm- 
less. 


Because  chipmunks  rarely  construct 
their  own  burrow  systems,  they  must  find 
ones  vacated  by  owners  that  have  died. 
Good  burrow  systems  are  inhabited  con- 
secutively by  different  chipmunks  that  use 
them  to  hoard  their  winter  stores,  and  seek 
protection  from  predators  and  from  drown- 
ing or  freezing  during  periods  of  freezing 
and  thawing  in  the  winter.  In  fact,  shelter 
seems  to  be  more  important  than  food,  and 
chipmunks  compete  for  the  best  burrow 
systems. 

Elliott  discovered  that  “chipmunks  find 
and  explore  their  neighbor’s  burrow  within 
a short  time  after  the  neighbor’s  disappear- 
ance,” having  previously  checked  out  the 
exact  location  of  one  another’s  burrows. 
Elliott  also  watched  one  neighboring  fe- 
male pilfer  the  stored  beechnuts  from  an 
adult  female’s  store  while  she  was  involved 
in  a mating  hout. 

As  winter  approaches,  chipmunks  haul 
more  and  more  food  to  their  burrows.  Here 
in  Pennsylvania,  chipmunks  prefer  hickory 
and  beechnuts,  maple  seeds  and  acorns  — 
all  products  of  a mature  woods.  One  biolo- 
gist found  32  beechnuts  in  the  cheek 
pouches  of  a single  chipmunk! 

Although  chipmunks  undergo  periodic 
bouts  of  torpor  in  the  winter,  when  their 
body  temperatures  drop  to  60  degrees,  they 
awaken  frequently  to  eat  from  their  cache 
of  food  stored  in  both  major  and  minor 
hoard  areas  throughout  their  burrow  sys- 
tems. They  may  also  emerge  on  warm, 
sunny  winter  days  to  forage  in  the  woods. 

Chipmunk  watching  remains  endlessly 
fascinating  to  me.  The  animals  are  rarely 
still  when  they  are  above  ground  and  en- 
gage in  interesting  behavior  that  any  nov- 
ice can  observe. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  watched  mating 
bouts,  females  gathering  nesting  materials, 
and  endless  chasing  and  posturing.  Yet 
there  is  always  more  to  learn  about  them  as 
Mahan  has  discovered  in  her  research  at 
the  Barrens.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  Complete 
Bowhunter 


JUST  a few  essentials  that  Schuyler  is  never  without 
when  hunting.  Kit  includes:  Screwdriver,  spare  bow 
string,  Allen  wrenches,  bowT-wrench,  bow  string  wax, 
ferrule  cement,  fletching  glue,  arrow  nocks,  string  nock 
pliers,  vise  grips,  emery  boards  and  sharpening  stones. 


WHEN  an  archer  is  ca- 
pable of  placing  arrows, 
with  hroadheads,  into  an 
8-inch  circle  at  20  yards,  he  is 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
bowhunter.  Aside  from  a few 
extra  arrows,  a quiver,  proper 
clothing  for  the  season  and  a 
keen  desire  to  hunt  with  a bow, 
such  proficiency  would  seem 
to  cover  the  absolute  essen- 
tials. 

We  know,  though,  that 
there’s  much  more  to  the  sport 
than  that.  Last  month’s  col- 
umn covered  hunting  knives, 
a necessity,  even  if  their  use 
comes  after  an  animal  is  down. 

A knife  is  just  one  of  several 
accessories  that  may  be  of  nearly  equal 
importance. 

Many  items  carried  by  archers  are  all  hut 
useless  or  nothing  hut  fancy  substitutes  for 
things  you  can  make  yourself  or  get  along 
without. 

Useful  items  can  he  divided  between 
what  should  he  carried  on  the  person  or  in 
a vehicle.  Candy,  for  example,  that  can  be 
a source  of  energy,  is  of  little  use  when  left 
in  a glove  compartment  or  car  trunk. 

Let’s  look  first  at  the  items  that  should 
be  considered  essentials,  things  that  can 
save  a hunting  trip.  Most  can  he  carried  in 
a spacious  pocket.  Others  can  he  carried  in 
a fanny  pack  or  a backpack.  Choice  will 
usually  depend  on  whether  the  hunt  is 
short,  an  all-day  jaunt  or  a camping  adven- 
ture. 


The  fanny  pack  will  hold  a modest  lunch 
and  candy,  which  might  melt  if  carried  in  a 
pocket.  It  can  also  carry  many  of  the  items 
that  seem  to  he  extra  baggage  until  the 
time  when  one  of  them  is  sorely  needed. 
The  pack  itself  fastens  around  the  waist  by 
a separate  strap.  Many  camouflaged  mod- 
els are  available. 

A backpack  will  carry  a large  assort- 
ment of  items,  including  enough  food  and 
a thermos  for  a hot  or  cold  beverage  for  an 
all-day  hunt,  eliminating  the  need  to  re- 
turn to  your  vehicle  or  camp.  This  is  impor- 
tant if  you  hunt  deep  into  your  chosen 
territory.  Waterproof  models  have  obvious 
advantages. 

A good  pack  has  amazingly  little  effect 
on  shooting  the  how,  although  it  is  smart  to 
practice  with  it  on.  Straps  should  he  ad- 
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justed  so  they  don’t  bind  or  slip  from  your 
shoulders.  The  pack  will  probably  be  re- 
moved when  on  stand,  but  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  a shot  might  present 
itself  while  on  the  move.  A backpack  per- 
mits carrying  a reasonable  load  in  comfort. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  hunting  license  must 
be  visible  on  the  back.  If  a pack  covers  it, 
the  license  should  be  pinned  closer  to  the 
collar,  or  on  the  pack. 

On  a really  ambitious  jaunt,  or  a hunt 
into  new  territory,  a compass  should  be 
part  of  your  duffle.  Equally  important  is 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it.  It  can  save  you 
a cold  night  on  the  mountain  at  the  worst, 
and  embarrassment  at  the  least.  A map  of 
the  territory  you  plan  to  cover  can  also 
keep  you  from  becoming  disoriented. 

An  extra  bow  string  is  essential.  It  should 
be  one  you  have  shot-in,  so  it  will  perform 
as  well  as  the  one  on  the  bow.  After  a new 
string  is  installed,  bring  the  how  to  full  draw 
several  times  because  the  string  will  require 
a hit  of  stretching  after  not  being  used  for  a 
time. 

Installing  a new  string  is  easy  with 
longbows  and  recurves,  but  to  replace  a 
compound  bow  string  you  may  need  a set  of 
Allen  wrenches  and  know  exactly  what 
you’re  doing.  Strings  can  break.  An  unseen 
nick  from  an  arrowhead  can  cause  a string 
to  snap.  Also,  strings  can  wear  under  a 
serving,  where  the  strands  cannot  easily  be 
seen.  Those  are  two  reasons  for  having  a 
new  string  on  the  how  before  the  hunting 
season  opens. 

Once,  while  hunting  deer  in  Colorado, 
a string  flew  off  my  recurve  bow  when  1 
slipped.  Another  time,  in  Quebec  hunting 
caribou,  a guide  stepped  on  my  bow  and 
unstrung  it  while  getting  into  a boat.  W ith- 
out  a backup,  those  hunts  would  have  been 
seriously  jeopardized. 

On  extended  hunts,  having  an  extra 

A BACKPACK  will  carry  a large  assortment 
of  items,  including  enough  food  and 
thermos  for  a hot  or  cold  beverage  for  an 
all-day  hunt. 


bow  is  not  unreasonable.  Bows,  too,  can 
break.  It  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a big  game  hunt  actually  being  a 
hunt  or  simply  a photo  excursion. 

On  compound  bows,  it’s  also  a good  idea 
to  frequently  check  cables  for  wear.  Be 
careful,  though;  frayed  cables  are  sharp. 
Run  your  finger  lightly  over  the  cables  to 
discern  any  worn  spots.  If  any  are  found, 
replace  the  cable,  preferably  before  the 
hunting  season. 

On  any  hunting  trip  it  is  nice  to  have  a 
camera  available  for  photos  of  scenery  as 
well  as  the  trophy.  Here  again,  how  you 
carry  the  camera  depends  upon  its  size. 
Some  of  today’s  fine  little  cameras  will  fit 
into  a pocket  and  can  provide  you  with  an 
adequate  pictorial  diary  of  your  trip. 

Never  be  without  a means  of  dragging 
your  deer,  particularly  if  you  are  hunting 
alone  in  a remote  area.  Commercial  drags 
are  available,  from  braided  nylon  to  those 
with  a shoulder  harness.  A braided  nylon 
dog  leash,  with  a buckle  to  form  a loop,  can 
be  used  to  drag  a deer.  A simple  length  of 
parachute  cord  will  suffice  in  a pinch,  and 
also  serve  dual  duty  as  a means  of  raising 
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and  lowering  bows  from  treestands. 

Many  years  ago,  while  hunting  in  New 
York,  my  friend  shot  a 190-pound  8-point 
early  in  the  morning  on  2,700-foot  Mount 
Matumble.  With  no  other  means  of  mov- 
ing the  animal,  he  used  his  extra  bow  string 
to  drag  it  down  the  mountain.  1 found  one 
weary  hunter.  I’ve  also  known  hunters  who 
risked  losing  their  trousers  when  the  only 
available  means  of  dragging  their  deer  was 
a belt. 

Another  handy  ex- 
tra for  hunters  is 
something  to  help  in 
tracking  a wounded 
deer.  Most  conve- 
nient, and  biodegrad- 
able, is  a folded  length 
of  toilet  tissue  — 
which  any  experi- 
enced woodsman  will 
have,  anyway.  Small 
tabs  of  tissue  can  be 
used  to  mark  a trail 
on  twigs  or  weeds,  so 
you  can  trace  your 
course  back  to  the 
starting  point.  It  can 
also  be  used  to  mark  your 
way  out  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  return 
with  help  to  recover  the  animal. 

Thumb  tacks  with  reflecting  heads  are 
helpful  getting  in  and  out  at  night,  if  you 
find  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  site  with 
assistance  to  retrieve  a deer.  A reasonable 
supply  can  be  carried  in  a film  canister. 
(Remember  to  retrieve  the  tacks,  too.) 

A pocket-size  first  aid  kit  should  be 
included  on  any  hunt.  Depending  upon  the 
remoteness  of  your  hunting  area,  it  should 
contain  an  antiseptic  for  any  cuts,  along 
with  surgical  tape,  roll  bandage  and  a com- 
press bandage  for  puncture  wounds.  A large, 
bandanna  or  handkerchief  can  also  serve  as 
a sling  in  the  event  of  an  arm  injury.  Here 
again,  parachute  cord  can  be  used  to  affix  a 
branch  as  a splint  for  a broken  bone.  You 
may  wish  to  keep  a more  complete  first  aid 
kit  in  your  vehicle  or  at  camp. 


Items  likely  to  make  noise  by  clanking 
together,  such  as  car  keys  and  coins,  should 
be  wrapped  in  handkerchiefs  or  paper  tow- 
eling. 

To  avoid  forgetting  certain  items  that 
may  become  useful,  1 carry  a sturdy  zip- 
pered  canvas  bag  jammed  with  rarely  used 
extras.  It  contains:  a small  screw  driver;  a 
spare  bow  string;  a pack  of  Allen  wrenches 
(a  hex  wrench  set  would  be  handier)  for 
sight  adjustments;  a 
3/16-inch  T-wrench 
to  change  bow  strings; 
a tube  of  bow  string 
wax  to  treat  the 
string;  a tube  of  fer- 
rule cement  to  replace 
or  reset  arrow  bead 
inserts;  fletching  glue; 
extra  arrow  nocks; 
string  nock  locator 
pliers  and  a few  extra 
nocks;  a small  set  of 
pliers;  a small  set  of 
vise  grips;  fingernail 
emery  boards  to 
widen  arrow  nocks  if 
they  bind  on  the 
string;  and  two  types  of 
sharpening  stones  for  arrowheads  and 
knifes. 

In  addition,  1 keep  extra  sight  bars, 
insect  repellent,  deer  scents,  folding  stool, 
a binocular,  gloves,  head  net  (to  hide  my 
hair  since  1 dyed  it  gray),  arrow  head  puller 
and  a small  saw. 

Because  1 use  feather  fletching,  1 carry 
and  treat  it  with  an  anti-moisture  spray, 
and  1 also  carry  gun  grease  to  treat  vital 
areas  on  my  bow. 

When  1 look  at  this  pack  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  1 have  all  these  extra 
items.  Each  has  seen  use;  a few  are  about  to 
be  replaced.  It  may  seem  an  excessive  as- 
sembly of  equipment,  but  1 wouldn’t  feel 
comfortable  without  it.  You  may  feel  a 
need  to  add  or  detract  from  my  collection, 
but  remember  the  old  adage,  too  much  is 
better  than  not  enough.  □ 


Many  items  carried  by 
archers  are  all  hut 
useless  or  are  nothing 
but  fancy  substitutes  for 
things  you  can  make , or 
get  along  without. 
Useful  items  can  be 
divided  between  what 
should  be  carried  on  the 
person  or  in  a vehicle . 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


A clean,  fouling- free  barrel  is  vital  for  accuracy.  Modern 
advances  have  made  it  possible  for  the  average  shooter  to 
more  easily  clean  his  bore,  and  do  so  in  less  time,  which 
translates  into  better  shooting. 

New  Technology 


(iT’VE  been  shooting  a M-77  Ruger  .220 
JL  Swift  for  over  10  years,  and  it’s  just  as 
accurate  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  new,” 
a veteran  chuck  hunter  told  me.  “I  have  no 
idea  how  many  rounds  I’ve  tired  through 
this  outfit,  hut  it  has  to  be  several  thou- 
sand.  I’ve  always  heard  that  the  Swift  is  a 
barrel  burner,  but  that  hasn’t  been  true 
with  mine.  Still,  1 worry  that  the  barrel  will 
fail  soon.  What’s  your  opinion  of  the  Swift?” 
“When  Winchester  brought  out  the 
Swift  in  the  mid- 1930s,  it  was  the  first 
factory  cartridge  that  delivered  muzzle  ve- 
locities  over  4,000  feet  per  second.  This 
was  accomplished  by  loading  bullets  under 
50  grains  to  high  working  pressures.  Using 
bullet  weights  of  46  to  48  grains,  the  Swift 
could  hit  close  to  4,200  fps  with  a maxi- 
mum  powder  charge,”  1 answered. 


“Is  the  Swift  a throat  scorcher  and  case 
consumer?”  he  asked. 

“With  the  emphasis  on  sheer  speed, 
many  of  the  early  Swifts  probably  did  scorch 
throats  and  consume  cases.” 

“Why  isn’t  that  true  today?” 

“Barrels  have  changed  dramatically  since 
World  War  1 1 . The  softer  steel  used  prior  to 
1942  was  no  match  for  the  hot  loads  most 
shooters  and  handloaders  were  using  in  the 
Swift.  Gun  writers  of  that  era  seemed  quick 
to  criticize  the  Swift,  and  even  though 
most  of  the  had  press  was  unfounded,  the 
Swift  was  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unwanted.  1 feel  certain  that  if  the  Swift 
had  been  loaded  to  around  3,700  fps  with 
50'  to  52'  grain  bullets,  it  would  not  have 
met  such  an  ignominious  end.” 

“I’m  using  a moderate  load  of  1MR4350 
behind  the  Sierra  52'grain 
Hollow  Point  Boat  Tail.  It  is 
incredibly  accurate.  A friend 
chronographed  it  at  3,675  fps, 
1 5 feet  from  the  muzzle.  He 

TO  OBTAIN  accuracy,  a shooter 
must  have  a clean  bore,  one 
free  from  jacket  fouling.  Note 
rod  guide  protruding  from  rear 
of  action.  This  holds  the  rod 
straight  and  keeps  it  from 
rubbing  the  throat  and  bore. 
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said  it  would  be  around  3,700  fps  at  the 
muzzle.” 

“My  advice  would  be  to  stick  with  the 
load  and  not  worry  about  how  long  your 
Swift’s  barrel  will  last.  If  you’re  not  experi- 
encing problems  after  more  than  10  years 
of  shooting,  I’d  say  the  barrel  has  a lot  of 
longevity  left.” 

Modern  technology  has  improved  gun 
metals,  and  along  with  computers  govern- 
ing measuring  and  assembly,  the  modern 
rifle  is  superior  to  the  pre- W orld  W ar 
II  firearms.  I know  this  statement 
may  raise  the  ire  of  some  shooters 
who  feel  yesteryear’s  rifles  are  better, 
because  more  hand  work  was  in- 
volved, but  facts  are  facts,  and  the 
fact  is  that  today’s  rifles  are  more 
accurate,  with  improved  steel,  and 
better  bedding  procedures,  and  will 
give  years  of  service. 

On  top  of  all  this  is  that  today’s 
hunters  and  shooters  have  much  bet- 
ter bullets  than  our  grandfathers  had 
in  their  day. 

Even  with  all  the  technological 
improvements,  more  progress  is  be- 
ing made.  I’ve  always  claimed  the 
benchrest  crowd  has  been  respon- 
sible for  many  advances  in  firearms  and 
shooting  components.  Those  shooters  strive 
for  one-hole  accuracy,  and  to  do  that  re- 
quires superb  equipment  and  cartridges. 
They  leave  nothing  to  chance  on  their 
road  to  perfection. 

To  get  such  accuracy  requires  barrels 
that  are  literally  free  of  fouling.  Benchrest 
shooters  spend  a lot  of  time  taking  care  of 
their  barrels.  In  this  case,  taking  care  of  the 
barrel  means  getting  the  fouling  out.  Foul- 
ing is  a mixture  of  jacket  copper,  lead, 
powder  residue  and  smoke.  When  a bullet 
passes  through  the  bore,  a tiny  smear  of 
jacket  material  or  lead  is  scraped  off  by  the 
tool  marks  in  the  bore.  It  also  leaves  smoke 
and  powder  residue  in  its  wake.  When  the 
next  bullet  passes  through  the  bore,  the 
residue  left  by  the  first  bullet  is  ironed  into 
the  bore  metal.  The  second  bullet  does 


exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  first  bullet, 
and  every  bullet  after  adds  another  layer  of 
fouling. 

Over  time  fouling  will  create  high  spots 
which  strip  off  more  jacket  material.  When 
this  happens  the  bullet  is  no  longer  con- 
centric and,  therefore,  will  not  fly  a true 
course.  This  is  why  competitive  shooters 
keep  bores  spotless. 

For  years  many  abrasive  solutions  and 
pastes  have  been  developed  to  remove 
jacket  fouling.  While  these  removed  much 


of  the  fouling,  they  also  often  removed 
some  of  the  bore  metal.  Today,  chemical 
solutions  such  as  Shooter’s  Choice,  Hoppe’s 
Benchrest  9 and  other  cleaning  solvents 
are  used  to  soften  the  fouling  so  it  can  be 
removed  with  a brass  brush.  These  solu- 
tions do  not  attack  the  bore  itself. 

Neco  (1316  67th  St,  Emeryville,  CA 
94608)  has  developed  a process  of  fire 
lapping  and  polishing  to  ease  cleaning  and 
enhance  accuracy  in  conventional  hunt- 
ing and  target  barrels  that  have  manufac- 
turing machine  marks,  rough  surface  fin- 
ishes, and  heavy  fouling,  and  smooth  bar- 
rels manufactured  with  uneven  bore  diam- 
eters. 

Neco  says  pressure  lapping  has  been 
used  thousands  of  times  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  works  in  both  tifles  and 
pistols.  To  decrease  friction  caused  by  rough 


MODERN  cleaning  agents  soften  metal  jacketing, 
so  it  can  be  removed  with  a brass  brush.  Lewis  says 
that  solvents  such  as  Shooter's  Choice  attack  the 
fouling,  but  do  not  damage  bore  metal. 
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machine  marks  in  the  bore,  fire  lapping  — 
as  opposed  to  conventional  lapping  with 
bore-cast  lead  slugs  mounted  on  rods  — 
uses  heat,  pressure  and  bearing  surface 
that  takes  place  during  the  passage  of  a 
bullet  though  the  barrel. 

Neco  says  that  in  the  typical  mass-pro- 
duced barrel,  pressure  lapping  creates  a 
barrel  capable  of  smooth,  relatively  uni- 
form passage  of  bullets,  while  leaving  the 
least  possible  fouling.  This  same  smooth, 
even  passage  can  usually  he  had  by  pur- 
chasing custom-made,  hand-lapped  bar- 
rels. These  are  expensive, 
though.  1 once  watched 
a custom  barrel  maker 
hand-lap  a barrel  for  over 
one  hour.  You  can  get 
close  to  such  standards 
with  a factory  firearm  by 
carefully  following  direc- 
tions in  Neco’s  instruc- 
tion manual. 

Although  1 have  a 
Neco  pressure  lapping 
kit,  1 have  not  done  the  actual  fire  lapping. 
I’ll  have  a future  report  on  it.  Generally 
speaking,  here  is  what  the  kit  consists  of 
and  how  it  is  used. 

The  Economy  Abrasive  Kit  contains 
four  laboratory-grade  abrasives  (220,  400, 
800  and  1 200  grit).  Also  included  are  two 
steel  lapping  plates,  25  pure  cast  lead  slug- 
ging bullets  (22  to  45  calibers  available) 
and  a complete  instruction  manual.  Each 
kit  contains  enough  abrasives  for  10  to  12 
firearms. 

The  instruction  manual  details  every 
phase  of  the  operation,  from  applying  the 
abrasives  to  reduced  loads.  Eor  a quick 
look,  here’s  how  fire  lapping  works. 

An  application  of  220  grit  (a  coarse 
abrasive)  is  smeared  on  the  larger  rolling 
plate.  Center  a bullet  (lead  or  jacketed)  on 
the  plate  and  place  the  smaller  rolling  plate 
on  the  hearing  surface  of  the  bullet.  See- 
saw the  bullet  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  plates  while  pressing  down  firmly,  hut 
not  excessively.  It  takes  four  to  six  back- 


and-forth  passes  to  embed  the  grit  in  each 
bullet.  It  usually  requires  8 to  10  bullets, 
embedded  with  220  grit,  for  each  barrel. 
Eollow  the  same  procedure  with  the  400 
and  800  grits,  loading  and  firing  10  shots 
each.  T o get  a high  polish,  it  may  require  20 
shots  with  1200  grit,  which  is  called  a 
“polish”  grit. 

The  first  question  that  comes  up  about 
fire  lapping  has  to  do  with  how  much  metal 
is  removed  hy  the  various  size  abrasives. 
According  to  Neco,  shooting  10  rounds  of 
220,  400  and  800,  and  20  rounds  of  1200 


will  typically  remove  about  0.0001  (one 
ten  thousandths  of  an  inch)  of  metal  from 
a 30-caliber  bore. 

Eire  lapping  is  a one-time  operation. 
Neco  says  new,  custom-grade  barrels  prob- 
ably shouldn’t  be  fire-lapped.  Also,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fire-lap  new,  unfired  barrels. 
Basically,  fire  lapping  should  be  used  on 
badly  fouled  barrels,  and  it  will  give  excel- 
lent results  on  many  muzzleloaders.  Neco 
mentions  that  many  rough  black  powder 
rifle  barrels  are  prime  candidates  for  fire 
lapping. 

Neco  also  says  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  lapping  stainless  steel  and 
4140  steel  barrels.  There  is  a theoretical 
difference;  the  stainless  is  generally  softer 
than  the  4140  barrels.  As  a practical  mat- 
ter, it  is  difficult  to  tell  any  difference  in 
lapping.  Both  types  of  materials  can  be 
readily  lapped.  They  go  on  to  say  that  a 
chrome-lined  barrel  will  lap  just  like  any 
other  barrel. 

Eire  lapping  requires  a gt)od  hit  of  prepa- 


CUT-AWAY  photo  of  a barrel  showing  cleaning  rod  and  swab 
passing  through  the  bore.  Note  the  sharp  edge  of  rifling 
groove.  A fire-lapped  bore  is  much  easier  to  clean  and  requires 
less  cleaning  time. 
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ration  time.  All  cartridges  reloaded  with 
reduced  charges  should  be  color  coded  ac- 
cording to  grit  size.  It  also  requires  a good 
bit  of  time  at  the  range  in  firing  each  grit 
size  and  then  slugging  the  bore  for  a mi- 
crometer measurement.  Doing  several  rifles 
requires  a full  day  at  the  range. 

This  procedure  may  sound  too  difficult 
and  technical  for  the  average  handloader, 
but  Neco  claims  its  manual  is  written  so 
that  any  serious  handloader  can  under- 
stand and  do  pressure  lapping. 

It’s  only  natural  to  wonder  what  the 
results  will  be.  1 have  to  admit  that  1 have 
read  various  reports,  both  pro  and  con,  but 
it  appears  there  are  more  pluses  for  fire 
lapping  than  minuses. 

It’s  common  knowledge  that  a clean, 
fouling-free  bore  is  paramount  for  accu- 


racy, and  it  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
the  clean  bore  in  itself  is  not  a guarantee  for 
accuracy.  Even  a custom-made,  hand- 
lapped  barrel  will  not  accurately  shoot  bad 
bullets  or  poorly  assembled  reloads.  On  the 
other  hand,  a perfect  bore  on  a .30-30 
probably  won’t  shoot  1-inch  groups  at  a 
100  yards.  Everything  must  be  kept  in  per- 
spective. 

I mentioned  that  benchrest  shooters 
spend  a good  deal  of  time  keeping  their 
competitive  bores  in  top  shape.  That  alone 
is  testimony  for  the  clean,  fouling-free  bore. 
Eire  lapping  may  not  cure  all  the  accuracy 
ills,  but  it  surely  should  help,  and  Neco  says 
emphatically  that  the  fire-lapped  bore  will 
be  much  easier  to  clean  and  will  require  less 
cleaning  time,  which  will  ultimately  lead 
to  better  shooting.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Who^s  in  the  Marsh? 

Identify  only  the  puddle  ducks  hy  placing  the  capital  letter  at  the  end  of  the  line 
in  the  space. 


Black  Duck  F 

Northern  Pintail  A 

Mallard  T 

Canvasback  I 

Wood  Duck  E 

Green- winged  Teal  W 


Unscramble  the  letters. 
Ducks  are  classified  as 


Wigeon  L 

Common  Merganser  N 

Blue-winged  Teal  W 

Gadwall  R 

Ruddy  C 

Northern  Shoveler  O 


answers  on  p.  64 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Women  and  minority  groups 
constitute  a small  percentage  of  people 
who  participate  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor-related  activities, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Of  the  14,066,000  people 
nationally  who  hunted,  only  1,069,000 
were  women.  Only  568,000  were  black 
or  Hispanic. 

Black  hears  can  he  found  in  all  10  of 
New  Hampshire’s  counties,  and  the 
population  currently  ranges  from  2,000 
to  3,000  animals. 

The  Minnesota  Outdoor  Heritage 
Alliance  is  continuing  its  attempt  to 
pass  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution  to  ensure  Minnesotans  the 
right  to  hunt  and  fish.  Nearly  a half- 
millioji  Minnesotans  hunt  deer  and  an 
additional  100,000  hunt  waterfowl  or 
upland  game. 

Increasing  numhers  of  cougars  have 
prompted  the  Washington  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  to  open  the  first 
general  mountain  lion  hunting  season  in 
a decade.  The  season  will  run  from 
October  12  through  Novemher  10,  1996. 
Formerly,  the  cougar  season  in 
Washington  was  hy  permit  only. 

The  Wyoming  Qame  and  Fish 
Commission  says  there  were  two 
hunting  accidents  during  the  1995 
.seasons.  The  only  fatal  accident  was 
not  counted  because  it  did  not  involve  a 
firearm.  The  accident  occurred  when  a 
Worland  man  bled  to  death  after 
puncturing  an  artery  in  his  leg  with  an 
antler  of  a deer  he  was  dragging  out  of 
rugged  country. 


A 1994  hunting  accident  summary 
reveals  that  hunting  mishaps  are  lower 
than  for  most  outdoor  activities.  The 
following  statistics  represent  injuries 
requiring  treatment  in  hospital 
emergency  rooms  as  a direct  or  indirect 
result  of  the  activity:  haskethall,  752,798; 
bicycling,  649,536;  foothall,  447,320; 
swimming,  122,697;  fishing,  82,436; 
water  skiing,  45,718;  boating,  36,560; 
and  hunting,  1,181. 

Throughout  1996,  Missourians  are 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
archery  deer  hunting  in  the  state.  Only 
73  archers  participated  in  the  first 
archery  season,  in  1946.  Today,  over 
90,000  archers  enjoy  a 96-day  season 
and  harvest  over  15,000  deer. 


A 1991  survey  revealed  41  percent  of 
Wyoming  and  Alaska  residents  over  16 
years  hunt,  fish  or  both  for  the  highest 
participation  rate  in  the  country.  Idaho 
was  second  with  40  percent 
participation. 


Minnesota’s  1995  black  bear  harvest 
was  4,900  — the  highest  ever  recorded 
there.  The  previous  record  was  3,175, 
in  1992.  Despite  the  high  harvest,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
reports  that  bear  populations  remain 
above  goals  in  most  areas. 


Answers:  F,  A,  T,  D W,  L,  W,  R,  O 
(canvasback,  common  merganserand 
ruddy  are  diving  ducks.) 
WATERFOWL 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
Prints  Still  Available 


1986 

"Country  Lane 
Kestrel" 

By  Bob  Sopchick 


1988 

"Snowy  Egret" 
By  John  Pritko 


1990 

"Coming  Home" 
By  Gerald  Putt 


60ME  WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR 
WILDLIFE  fi  ne  art  prints  are  still 
available,  and  because  they’re 
limited  to  600  signed  and 
numbered  prints,  they’re  sure  to 
remain  popular  with  collectors  and 
art  enthusiasts  for  years  to  come. 

Prints  are  15  x ZZ'/z  inches,  on 
acid-free,  100  percent  raig  paper; 
prints  cost  $125,  delivered  (add 
$97.50  for  framing).  Pennsylvania 
residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

Proceeds  benefit  Pennsylvania’s 
nongame  wildlife  management  and 
research. 


1996 

"Peregrine  Hideaway" 
By  Stephen  Leed 


1992 

"Spring  Strut" 

By  Taylor  Oughton 


1987 

"Autumn  Challenge" 
By  Bob  Sopchick 
(low  inventory) 


1989 

"Last  Glance" 
By  jack  Paluh 


1993 

"Bear  Run" 

By  Bob  Sopchick 


spring  Birds 

5FRING  3iRD5  the  third  fine 
art  print  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  Birds  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  foWow'mq 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
S/'rds  “—the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Widlife  print  — 
and  Summer  3irde,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 

SPRING  3IRP5  promises  to 
be  Just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print, 

Fall  Birds  will  be  introduced  in 
in  1997. 


Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  Birds  is  limited 
to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x2272  inches.  The  prints  are  $125, 
delivered:  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  67c  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 


Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


LAURA  MARK-FIN3ERG  captured  first  place  in  the  contest  to  select  the 
Game  Commission's  1997  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print.  Featuring  a pair  of  gray  foxes,  the  new  WTFW  print  comple- 
ments the  Laura's  pair  of  red  foxes  that  took  top  honors  in  1991. 
This  year's  gray  fox  symbolizes  the  wildness  remaining  in  much  of 
Penn's  Woods  and  what  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program  is 
all  about. 

Work  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  wild  resouroes  for  today's  and  future  generations. 

Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 

FRINT5  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  raq  paper;  imai0e  is  ZZVz  x 15  inches.  Cost  is 

$125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 

MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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License  Proposal  Update 

SUPPORT  for  license  fee  increases  seems  stronger  than  ever.  Testimony  offered  at 
the  third,  and  final,  public  hearing  hosted  hy  Representative  Bruce  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Game  & Fisheries  Committee,  clearly  demonstrated  that 
most  sportsmen  fully  recognize  and  support  the  Game  Commission’s  need  for 
increased  hunting  and  trapping  fees.  Held  in  Huntingdon  on  September  18,  this  was 
the  only  hearing  held  after  Smith  released  two  license  drafts  (see  the  September  issue 
for  details). 

About  150  attended  and  21  testified  before  Smith,  fellow  representatives  of  the 
House  Game  & Fisheries  Gommittee  and  guest  representatives.  Most  offering 
testimony  were  representing  organizations;  a few  were  speaking  as  individuals. 

The  first  person  to  testify  brought  up  probably  the  most  common  criticism  of  the 
proposals,  the  $10  increase  in  an  archery  license  compared  to  $5  increases  in 
antlerless  and  muzzleloader  licenses.  In  response.  Smith  explained  that  he  based  that 
higher  fee  on  the  fact  archery  season  is  much  longer  than  the  other  two. 

A turkey  stamp,  habitat  stamp  and  pheasant  stamp  were  other  funding  ideas 
mentioned.  More  than  one  person  suggested  license  fees  be  raised  gradually,  perhaps 
based  on  cost  of  living  increases,  rather  than  in  large  increments  at  long  intervals. 

The  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  favored  a general  license  increase,  but  went 
on  to  say  that  needed  revenues  should  he  generated  primarily  from  general  license 
tees,  not  from  special  licenses  and  stamps.  Antlerless  licenses,  it  was  pointed  out,  are  a 
management  tool,  not  a money-making  device,  and  they  should  stay  that  way. 

Further,  because  the  biggest  problem  facing  sportsmen  today  is  that  we’ve  become  too 
fragmented,  raising  the  general  license  fees  and  keeping  special  fees  small  would  he  a 
way  of  recognizing  that  we’re  all  hunters  and  trappers  first,  and  that  our  special 
interests  are  — and  should  he  — secondary. 

Not  all  testimony  was  supportive.  A few  people  testified  that  no  increase  was 
warranted.  At  least  one  person  said  if  the  agency  is  running  short  of  money  it  should 
increase  fines,  cut  costs  and  stop  buying  land.  A few  went  on  to  say  the  agency  needs 
to  he  more  responsive  to  its  constituents. 

While  there’s  always  room  to  improve  public  relations,  the  strong  support  shown  at 
all  three  public  hearings  indicates  most  people  do  understand,  appreciate  and  fully 
support  what  the  Game  Commission  is  doing  and  trying  to  do. 

Speaking  before  the  Commissioners  at  their  meeting  on  October  7,  Representative 
Smith  said  his  committee  is  working  on  a license  increase  bill,  that  it  will  likely  he  a 
compromise,  something  that  will  please  some  and  not  others,  hut  a bill  we  all  must 
support.  Hopes  now  are  to  have  a hill  through  the  House  and  Senate  and  signed  hy 
the  governor  before  this  legislative  session  concludes  November  30. 

This  is  no  small  task,  and  your  help  is  needed.  Stay  abreast  of  this  issue,  and 
definitely  write  your  local  representative  and  senator  and  let  them  know  how  you  feel. 
Otherwise,  they’ll  likely  shy  away  from  this  issue  as  some  sort  of  tax  increase.  — Bob 
Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

After  I finish  reading 
Game  News  1 give  it  to  my 
wife.  She  enjoys  it  and  often 
tries  the  recipes.  She  then 
passes  it  on  to  our  d-year-old 
great  grandson,  who  enjoys 
the  stories  and  pictures.  The 
surprise  came  when  our 
3'yeat'old  great  grand- 
daughter,  Kiana,  was  ready 
for  her  nightly  bedtime  story. 
When  asked  what  she 
wanted  to  hear,  she  said,  “the 
’tory  in  Game  News." 

K.  Redden, 
Mahaffey 

Editor: 

Bigger  and  with  larger 
print,  the  new  Digest  is  much 
easier  to  read.  1 think  most 
hunters  would  like  it  printed 
on  the  same  paper  as  Game 
News,  though. 

J.A.  White, 

Glen  Mills 

Editor: 

I just  spent  two  weeks  at 
the  Conservation  Leadership 
School  in  Stone  Valley,  and 
1 would  like  to  thank  PGC 
Biologist  Bret  Wallingford 
for  presenting  a most 
interesting  and  informative 
program  on  deer 
management. 

E.  Seifner, 

Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

I first  discovered  Game 
News  in  my  dentist’s  office 
about  1 5 years  ago  and  1 
subscribed  the  next  day.  1 
think  it’s  the  finest  of  all 
sporting  magazines;  it’s  a 
pleasure  to  read  cover  to 
cover.  1 love  to  read  about 
wildlife  officers  and  how  they 
catch  poachers. 

R.  Loucks, 
Cherry  Valley 


Editor: 

Enjoyed  “Speeding 
Bullets  — A Different 
Perspective,”  in  the 
September  issue,  but  1 think 
there  was  a mistake  in  the 
table.  A note  says  the  speed 
is  rounded  to  the  nearest  ten 
feet.  It  should  have  read  to 
the  nearest  ten  miles. 

J.  Wagner, 

COATESVILLE 

Editor: 

To  save  $30,000  and 
improve  the  Digest,  let’s  say, 
“congratulations.”  Not  only 
does  the  Digest  have  a more 
appropriate,  rustic 
appearance,  it  is  easier  to 
read  and  handle. 

While  I’m  commenting  on 
things,  let  me  say  that  your 
hunting  fees  are  a bargain, 
well  worth  the  precious  time 
spent  with  family  and 
friends. 

R.  Briggs, 
Glen  Allen,  VA 

Editor: 

Regarding  the  new  Digest: 
It  looks  cheap,  the  paper  will 
not  withstand  use,  and  the 
savings  was  minimal.  In 
short,  go  back  to  the  old 
booklet. 

R.  Wright, 

Port  Royal 

Editor: 

I think  the  photo  on  page 
60  of  the  August  issue  shows 
a hunter  in  an  unsafe 
position.  The  hunter  is 
concealed  behind  a log  with 
a harvested  squirrel  in  front 


of  his  face.  Another  hunter 
could  easily  mistake  this 
squirrel  for  a living  one.  I 
almost  lost  a hunting  buddy 
the  same  way. 

R.  Nemec, 
Newell 

Editor: 

1 could  not  agree  more 
with  Linda  Steiner’s 
September  column,  about 
deer  hunting  in  cities.  When 
I left  rural  Snyder  County  to 
work  in  Pittsburgh,  I thought 
my  days  of  hunting  near 
home  were  over.  But  my 
negative  expectations  didn’t 
last  long. 

I quickly  located  a half 
dozen  patches  open  to 
hunting,  within  minutes  of 
my  home,  and  loaded  with 
deer  and  turkeys.  And 
making  it  even  better,  the 
bucks  are  bigger  and  more 
plentiful,  the  antlerless  deer 
licenses  are  unlimited,  and 
the  seasons  are  longer.  The 
only  thing  that  would  make 
my  hunting  complete  is  if  I 
could  convince  my  relatives 
to  come  here  to  hunt. 

B.D.  Shamory, 
Plum  Boro 

Editor: 

As  an  attendee  of  the  first 
Becoming  an  Outdoor 
Woman  weekend  I can’t  say 
enough  about  the  wonderful 
experience.  Linda  Swank, 
Dan  Lynch  and  Theresa 
Alberici  are  just  a few  who 
gave  top-notch  instruction. 
Let’s  do  it  again  next  year! 

F.  Dagney, 
Newtown  Square 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


1996-97  Big  Game 
Forecast 

By  joe  Kosack 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


IF  BIG  GAME  hunting  in  the  up- 
coming seasons  is  as  good  as  last 
year,  we’re  in  for  another  outstanding 
year.  And  all  indications  point  to  ban- 
ner turkey,  bear  and  deer  seasons. 

It  seems  fitting  that  1995,  the  Game 
Commission’s  centennial,  turned  out 
to  he  the  best  year  for  Pennsylvania  big 
game  hunting  in  the  past  century. 
During  1995  hunters  harvested  36,401 
gobblers  in  the  spring,  248,348 
antlerless  deer,  1 82,235  antlered  deer, 
49,748  fall  season  wild  turkeys  and 
2,190  black  bears.  All  were  records 
except  the  hear  harvest;  that  was  the 
state’s  second  best. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors 
contributing  to  the  large  deer  and  bear 
harvests  was  snow  cover,  which  made 
the  animals  easier  to  see  and  track. 
High  deer  and  bear  populations  were 
also  a result  of  reduced  antlerless  li- 
censes sales  in  recent  years,  a light 
1994  hear  harvest  (1,365),  good  re- 
productive success  and  minimal  win- 
ter mortality. 

But  let’s  not  forget  that  the  snow,  a 
couple  feet  deep  in  some  areas,  made 
walking  and  traveling  more  difficult. 
In  addition,  the  sub-zero  temperatures 
hunters  endured  in  doe  season  was  the 
most  trying  weather  hunters  have  had 
to  endure  in  years. 

Snow,  however,  didn’t  affect  the 
fall  turkey  season.  The  record  harvest 
is  simply  the  product  of  good  turkey 
management.  Spring  gobbler  and  fall 
turkey  season  harvests  have  been  in- 
creasing for  the  past  four  years,  trends 
indicative  of  a growing  and  expanding 


NATE  COWAN,  East  Aurora,  New  York, 
travels  to  the  Keystone  State  each  year  to 
enjoy  the  fabulous  deer  hunting.  There's 
plenty  of  specimens  like  this  Bradford 
County  trophy  roaming  Penn's  Woods  this 
year. 

population. 

But  last  year  is  history.  It’s  time  to  focus 
on  1996.  Agency  biologists  and  field  offic- 
ers rate  hunting  prospects  as  good  to  excel- 
lent. The  deer  population  is  estimated  to 
he  1.2  million,  bears  number  about  9,000, 
and  wild  turkeys  are  almost  everywhere. 

“The  table’s  set  for  some  outstanding 
hunting,”  said  Cal  DuBrock,  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management  director.  “As  long  as 
the  weather  cooperates  and  hunters  spend 
time  locating  big  game,  their  chances  to 
succeed  are  very  good.” 

Good  growing  conditions  this  past  sum- 
mer created  a natural  foods  smorgasbord. 
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In  addition,  tree-damaging  insects  have 
had  minor  impacts  on  woodlands.  Gypsy 
moth  caterpillars,  for  instance,  caused  de- 
foliation damage  on  only  9,000  acres  — 
mostly  in  Greene  Gounty.  In  1993,  gypsy 
moth  caterpillars  defoliated  more  than 
300,000  acres. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  reports  insects  defoli- 
ated about  78,000  forested  acres  this  year, 
the  lowest  total  posted  in  30  years.  Bedford 
County  took  the  hardest  hit  with  36,482 
acres  defoliated  by  forest  tent  caterpillars. 

State  foresters  report  acorn  crops  vary 
from  region  to  region.  Red  oak  species  have 
had  very  good  production  in  some  areas, 
particularly  in  northcentral  counties,  and 
poor  in  others.  Beechnut  production  in 
some  northern  counties  has  been  better 
this  year  than  in  recent  years.  Hickory 
nuts,  crab  apples  and  wild  cherries  are  also 
in  good  supply. 

Wild  Turkey 

The  statewide  population  is  about  as 
large  as  last  year’s  and  once  again  hunters 
can  hunt  everywhere  but  in  Turkey  Man- 
agement Area  9- A,  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  state. 

All  the  snow  last  wintet  wasn’t  so  bad 
for  turkeys.  “We  had  minimal  mortality  in 
some  of  the  northcentral  and  northwestern 
counties  in  January,  but  that’s  about  it,” 
said  biologist  Bill  Drake.  “In  an  average 
winter,  we  don’t  have  much  mortality  at 
all.  Turkeys  seem  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion everywhere,  and  expansion  continues 
to  occur,  especially  in  the  southeast.” 

This  past  spring’s  gobbler  season  har- 
vest was  down  about  three  percent.  It 
marked  the  first  drop  in  spring  harvest 
since  1991.  Drake  attributed  the  drop  to 
unfavorable  hunting  conditions  caused  by 
inclement  weather,  not  a drop  in  popula- 
tion. 

Drake  expects  turkey  hunters  to  do  ex- 
ceptionally well  this  fall.  “There’s  a good 
chance  we’ll  set  another  record,”  Drake 
said.  “And  if  we  don’t,  we’ll  be  dam  close.” 


Although  spring  weather  was  some- 
what chillier  and  wetter  than  normal, 
turkey  reproduction  was  at  least  aver- 
age. Summer  survival  of  young  birds 
also  was  normal. 

Last  fall’s  turkey  kill  was  49,748,  a 
27  percent  increase  over  1994’s.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  increase  came  from 
Areas  1 and  9-B,  which  were  opened 
to  fall  hunting  for  the  first  time  since 
1982.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
birds  shot  in  the  new  areas  came  from 
Area  1. 

“The  harvests  in  Areas  1 and  9-B 
contributed  substantially  to  our  over- 
all harvest,”  Drake  noted.  “But  the  rest 
of  the  state  did  well,  too.  Pennsylvania 
would  have  had  a record  turkey  har- 
vest even  without  opening  Areas  1 
and  9-B  to  fall  hunting.” 

The  fall  harvests  in  Areas  1 and  9- 
B also  seem  to  have  had  little  impact 
on  populations.  “According  to  our  of- 
ficers, hunting  pressure  didn’t  appear 
to  be  too  excessive  and  the  harvests 
weren’t  either,”  Drake  said. 

Drake  pointed  out  that  Area  1 had 
the  largest  harvest  this  spring.  It  also 
maintains  the  state’s  highest  turkey 
densities  and  harvest  rates  (turkeys 
harvested  per  1 ,000  man-days  of  hunt- 
ing). In  addition,  the  spring  harvest 
for  Area  9 (undivided)  increased  40 
percent  from  1995  to  1996. 

Turkey  management  areas  1, 2 and 

6 currently  have  the  best  hunter  suc- 
cess rates.  The  largest  harvests  occur 
in  areas  1,  3 and  6.  Our  poorest  hunter 
success  rates  are  in  areas  3 and  7. 

“Hunter  success  rates  in  areas  3 and 

7 are  a reflection  of  the  quality  of 
habitat,”  Drake  explained.  “The  state’s 
midsection  no  longer  has  our  best  tur- 
key habitat.  Not  because  the  habitat 
there  has  lost  quality,  but  because  it’s 
gotten  so  much  better  in  our  western 
counties.  The  northcentral  counties 
are  still  our  traditional  turkey  range, 
but  they’re  not  our  best.” 
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Fall  turkey  hunter  numbers  in- 
creased  for  the  fourth  straight  year. 
The  261,000  hunters  who  went  afield 
last  fall  marked  the  largest  participa- 
tion  in  a fall  turkey  season  since  1989. 

Black  Bear 

It’ll  be  hard  to  top  the  1995  hear 
harvest  of  2,190,  the  state’s  second 
best  ever.  But  given  our  large  bear 
population  the  potential  is  there. 
That’s  why  so  many  people  hunt  hears 
here  and  why  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  best  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
hunt  black  bears. 

“The  bear  population  has  qua- 
drupled  since  the  mid-1970s, ’’  said  bi- 
ologist Gary  Alt.  “Not  only  are  there 
more  bears  in  Pennsylvania  today  than 
at  any  other  time  in  this  century,  but 
they  occur  over  a much  larger  range. 
The  range  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  20  years.” 

The  1995  hunter  success  rate  — 
one  hear  per  4 1 hunters  — was  the  best 
yet,  and  there’s  reason  to  believe  hunt- 
ers will  continue  to  he  as  successful. 
Even  though  new  harvest  records  were 
set  in  25  counties  last  year,  the  hear 
population  is  at  least  stable  in  its 
historic  haunts  and  expanding 
and  growing  in  most  of  the  pe- 
ripheral areas  of  that  range.  Bears 
are  inhabiting  new  territory  ev- 
ery year. 

Even  though  there  was  a big 
harvest  last  year  and  January 
flooding  may  have  drowned 
some  cubs  in  ground  dens  ( about 
a quarter  of  all  pregnant  females 
use  excavations) , this  year’s  bear 
population  is  about  9,000. 

“To  maintain  a stable  popu- 
lation, we  should  take  about  20 
percent  of  our  bears,”  Alt  said. 

BIG  BEARS  are  almost  always 
taken  by  hunters  who  didn't 
know  they  were  there,  and  those 
who  hunt  in  nontraditional  ways. 


“We’re  looking  at  a harvest  of  1 ,800  to  hold 
the  population.  Weather  conditions  and 
tall  food  supplies  will  dictate  how  large  the 
harvest  will  be.” 

Alt  noted  some  huge  hears  are  roaming 
the  state.  “Bears  exceeding  800  pounds  are 
out  there,”  Alt  said.  “1  know  of  one  in  the 
Poconos  that  may  weigh  900  pounds,  but  it 
hasn’t  been  weighed  in  two  years.  Sightings 
confirm  he’s  still  alive  and  extremely  large.” 

Big  bears  get  big  by  managing  to  elude 
hunters.  They  often  move  only  after  dark 
and  hang  out  in  places  where  hunters  can’t 
or  won’t  go.  They’re  almost  always  taken  by 
hunters  who  had  no  idea  a big  bear  was  in 
the  area,  and  those  who  hunt  bears  in 
nontraditional  ways. 

The  1995  harvest  was  an  eye-opener  for 
many  people,  including  Alt.  “I’m  a little 
surprised  the  harvest  was  as  large  as  it  was, 
because  of  the  deep  snow.  1 expected  more 
hears  to  be  denned  and  the  harvest  to  be 
down,”  Alt  explained.  “But  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  prime  bear  range,  especially  in 
the  northcentral  and  southwestern  coun- 
ties, a lot  of  mast  was  on  the  ground,  and 
that  kept  bears  active.” 

But  a good  mast  crop  wasn’t  the  only 
reason  for  last  year’s  outstanding  harvest. 
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1995  Antlered  Deer  Harvest  Per  Square  Mile  Of  Forest 


Snow  cover  was  also  a factor.  “1995  was  the 
only  year  in  the  past  20  that  we  had  a 
tracking  snow  for  at  least  10  days  prior  to 
the  season’s  start,”  Alt  said.  “That  gave 
hunters  a big  advantage  in  locating  bears.” 

Some  counties  posted  incredible  har- 
vests. In  Fayette  County,  more  bears  (30) 
were  harvested  in  1995  than  the  county’s 
combined  harvest  for  the  past  45  years. 
Columbia  County’s  harvest  of  45  bears  was 
also  extraordinary.  There  were  only  six 
counties  (five  in  the  Poconos)  document- 
ing harvest  declines.  Wayne  County’s  har- 
vest dropped  about  50  percent;  the  others 
had  relatively  small  drops.  Alt  believes 
lack  of  food  in  the  Poconos  caused  many 
bears  to  den  early. 

Last  year’s  reduced  harvest  in  the 
Poconos  has  led  to  a 30  percent  increase  in 
nuisance  bear  calls  there  this  year.  Nui- 
sance bear  calls  in  northwestern, 
northcentral  and  southwestern  counties 
are  about  normal,  and  they’re  down  in  the 
southcentral  and  southeastern  counties. 

The  best  counties  for  bear  hunting  his- 
torically have  been  those  posting  big  har- 
vests from  year  to  year.  They  include 
Clinton,  Clearfield,  Centre,  Lycoming, 
Pike,  Potter  and  Tioga.  But  bears  are  found 
throughout  the  state  in  forested  areas.  Last 
year,  bears  were  taken  in  49  of  the  state’s  67 


counties. 

The  Poconos,  especially  Carbon, 
Columbia,  Luzerne,  Pike,  Wayne, 
Wyoming,  Sullivan  and  southern 
Bradford  counties,  appear  likely  — in 
light  of  the  low  1995  harvest  there  — 
to  provide  good  bear  hunting.  Other 
good  bets  include  Cambria,  Indiana, 
McKean,  Somerset,  Venango,  War- 
ren and  Westmoreland. 

White-Tailed  Deer 

Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd,  estimated 
at  1.2  million,  is  similar  to  last  year’s. 
Before  archery  season,  the  population 
contained  about  470,000  adult  females, 
200,000  antlered  bucks,  270,000  male 
fawns  and  260,000  female  fawns. 

Our  pre-season  deer  population 
didn’t  change  much  from  1 995  to  1 996, 
despite  a record  harvest  and  all  the 
snow  last  winter.  Last  year’s  preseason 
herd  projection  was  off  by  about  70,000 
deer,  which  meant  more  deer  were 
available  than  we  anticipated.  The 
additional  deer  and  snow  cover  over 
much  of  the  state  led  to  improved 
hunter  success.  But  even  with  a record 
harvest,  hunters  still  didn’t  take  enough 
deer  to  significantly  reduce  the  size  of 
the  herd  this  year. 
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The  statewide  preseason  deer  den- 
sity  per  forested  square  mile  is  45.  It’s 
similar  to  1995’s.  In  addition,  all  hut 
one  wildlife  conservation  officer  state- 
wide reported  hunting  prospects  in 
their  districts  as  good  to  excellent. 

“Hunters  can  expect  to  find  deer  in 
good  supply  just  about  everywhere,” 
said  biologist  George  Kelly.  “The  herd’s 
healthy  because  natural  foods  have 
been  readily  available  to  deer  through 
summer  and  fall.  Hunters  should  be 
pleased  with  the  size  of  deer.” 

By  the  close  of  archery  season,  the 
herd  will  drop  by  about  50,000,  in- 
cluding the  harvest  of  20,000  to  25 ,000 
bucks.  The  lion’s  share  (85  percent)  of 
the  deer  harvest  will  occur  in  the  rifle 
seasons.  This  year  hunters  are  expected 
to  take  145,000  to  180,000  bucks  and 
2 1 0,000  to260,000  antlerless  deer  (ex- 
c hiding  deer  taken  in  Special  Regula- 
tions Area  counties).  Weather  condi- 
tions, as  always,  will  play  a big  role  in 
determining  how  large  our  harvests 
are. 

The  keys  to  deer  hunting  success 
are  simple:  hunt  on  the  high-pressure 
days  and  where  deer  are  plentiful.  Al- 
most everyone  hunts  the  buck  opener, 
because  it’s  when  the  greatest  number 
of  bucks  are  available.  It’s  by  far  the 
best  day  of  the  season.  Last  year,  about 
64  percent  (99,000  bucks)  of  the 
season’s  harvest  was  taken  on  the 
opener.  The  first  Tuesday  was  the  sec- 
ond best  day  with  1 1 percent  of  the 
bucks  taken  ( 17,400),  followed  hy  the 
first  Saturday,  6 percent  (9,600),  and 
the  second  Saturday,  4 percent  (6,700). 

Although  most  deer  hunters  already 
know  where  they’ll  he  spending  their 
time  in  the  upcoming  seasons,  a few 
are  always  looking  for  leads  on  where 
to  go.  Directing  these  people  is  always 
difficult.  Some  people  like  hunting  in 
woodlots  and  around  farms,  where  deer 
densities  are  high.  Others  prefer  the 


big  woods,  even  though  deer  densities  are 
typically  lower  there. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a big  buck  and  lots 
of  deer,  and  are  willing  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  hunt  on  private  property,  try  hunt- 
ing in  Allegheny,  Berks,  Chester,  Greene, 
Washington  or  York  counties.  All  of  these 
have  high  deer  densities  and  have  pro- 
duced record-book  bucks  ( Boone-Crockett 
score  of  140-0  or  better)  over  the  past  five 
years.  The  combined  deer  harvest  of  these 
six  counties  comprised  13  percent  of  the 
1995  statewide  harvest. 

“Big  Woods”  counties  also  offer  good 
hunting.  Clearfield  County  led  the  state  in 
buck  and  antlerless  harvests  last  year.  Other 
good  producers  included  Bedford,  Centre, 
Huntingdon,  Lycoming,  Potter,  Tioga  and 
Warren.  The  combined  harvests  of  these 
eight  counties  was  about  20  percent  of  the 
last  year’s  statewide  harvest. 

Delaware  County  led  the  state  in  buck 
killed  per  forested  square  mile  last  year 
with  a rate  of  17.35.  The  county,  however, 
has  only  20  square  miles  of  forest.  Clearfield 
County,  posting  the  largest  buck  kill,  has 
848  forested  square  miles.  Other  top  pro- 
ducers in  the  buck  killed  per  forested  square 
mile  rankings,  with  forested  square  miles  in 
parentheses,  were:  Montour,  13.56  (36); 
York,  13.09  (244);  Greene,  12.51  (324); 
and  Berks,  11.77  (300). 

The  best  counties  for  taking  bucks  on 
public  land  in  1995  were  Cambria,  Centre, 
Clearfield,  Elk  and  Potter.  The  best  coun- 
ties for  taking  antlerless  deer  on  public  land 
were  Clearfield,  Elk,  Eorest,  McKean  and 
Potter. 

The  antlerless  deer  license  allocation 
this  year  — 724,350  — is  designed  to  allow 
deer  populations  to  increase  in  22  coun- 
ties, decrease  in  14  and  remain  the  same  in 
25.  In  special  regulations  counties,  where 
unlimited  “doe”  licenses  are  available  and 
hunters  are  allowed  to  shoot  more  than  one 
deer  a day,  the  agency  is  trying  to  cut 
populations  substantially  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  density  goals.  □ 
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Grand  Slam  Season 

By  Rich  Achey 


I BEGAN  hunting  at  the  age  of  21,  in 
1972,  when  my  family  built  a hunting 
camp  in  Elk  County.  Prior  to  that  time,  I 
had  no  strong  interest  in  the  sport.  At  first, 
my  primary  focus  was  on  the  first  few  days 
of  buck  season,  but  within  a year  1 was 
hooked  on  bear  hunting,  archery  hunting 
and  turkey  hunting  as  well. 

The  turkey  population  around  our  camp 
has  increased  significantly  over  the  past 
few  years,  so  1 decided  to  give  spring  gob- 
bler hunting  a try.  For  months  1 practiced 
with  both  my  diaphragm  and  slate  calls, 
and  as  the  season  approached  1 tried  to 
locate  as  many  different  gobblers  as  pos- 
sible. Two  weeks  prior  to  the  season  1 was 
scouting  with  a friend.  Bill  “Willie”  Tho- 
mas, and  we  witnessed  two  longbeards  fight- 
ing, while  two  other  gobblers  fanned  and 


strutted  nearby.  These  birds  were  close 
to  a well-traveled  road,  though,  and 
no  doubt  other  hunters  were  aware  of 
their  presence.  When  the  season  fi- 
nally rolled  around,  we  had  little  luck 
with  them  because  the  area  was  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  owl  hooting  and 
turkey  calls. 

Later  in  the  season  I located  a lone 
gobbler  in  an  area  we  call  Fox  Hollow. 
I like  the  area  because  it  is  two  miles 
from  any  road,  which  greatly  reduces 
hunting  pressure  in  most  seasons.  This 
gobbler  came  in  from  a long  distance 
to  the  sound  of  my  slate  call.  However, 
when  I switched  to  the  mouth  call,  he 
clammed  up  and  went  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

I returned  the  following  Saturday 
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and  used  just  my  slate  call.  The  bird 
responded  immediately  and  was  soon 
on  the  move.  Cutting  seemed  to  evoke 
double  and  triple  gobbles,  so  1 pretty 
much  stuck  with  that.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  a big  gobbler  appeared  about  80 
yards  to  my  left,  but  1 soon  lost  track  of 
him.  And  if  that  wasn’t  enough  excite- 
ment, two  jakes  approached  directly 
in  front  of  me.  Unable  to  move,  1 sat  as 
the  big  gobbler  circled  me.  Eventually, 
I’m  not  sure  why,  he  spooked,  but  1 was 
able  to  call  both  jakes  to  within  30 
yards.  At  7:05  I dropped  a 13 -pound 
jake  with  a 5-inch  beard. 

While  hunting  gobblers  in  Fox 
Hollow  1 noticed  that  the  deer  popula- 
tion seemed  high,  so  I returned  there 
in  the  fall  to  scout  for  archery  season. 
There  was  a bumper  crop  of  acorns  in 
the  area,  which  attracted  many  types 
of  game. 

1 was  at  camp  for  the  second  week  of 
archery  season.  On  Monday  I was  in 
my  treestand  prior  to  daybreak,  but  1 
was  soaked  with  perspiration  from  the 
long  walk  in.  1 wondered  if  the  perspi- 
ration would  betray  my  presence,  and 
that  question  was  soon  answered  as 
three  does  passed  through  and  seemed 


to  catch  my  scent.  Then,  about  8:30,  1 
glanced  to  my  left  and  saw  a lone  deer,  a 
spike,  coming  my  way.  1 slowly  turned  for 
the  shot.  When  the  buck  came  within  15 
yards,  1 released.  The  arrow  sunk  into  his 
chest,  he  stumbled,  went  down,  got  up,  but 
went  no  more  than  20  yards  before  drop- 
ping for  good.  The  buck  weighed  118 
pounds,  which  is  pretty  heavy  for  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest. 

Getting  a buck  so  early  in  the  archery 
season  left  me  with  plenty  of  vacation  time, 
so  1 decided  to  take  two  weeks  off  to  hunt 
turkeys.  1 hunted  hard  the  first  week,  but 
even  though  1 knew  of  several  large  flocks 
being  around,  1 couldn’t  find  a bird.  On 
Monday  of  the  second  week,  1 again  found 
myself  hunting  in  Fox  Hollow.  Fate  in  the 
afternoon  1 saw  a flock  of  birds  moving  on 
the  bench  below  me. 

I split  the  flock  with  a shot  from  my 
Tikka  combination  .222/12-gauge.  Then, 
using  my  mouth  call,  1 lured  three  gobblers 
from  a patch  of  laurel,  hut  1 made  the 
mistake  of  letting  the  first  gobbler  get  within 
20  yards  of  me  with  my  gun  still  on  my  lap. 
All  1 could  do  was  snap  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder  and  try  to  get  him  in  the  scope 
before  he  ran.  Needless  to  say,  1 missed. 
Although  1 was  mad  for  missing  such  a good 
opportunity,  1 had  a strange 
feeling  of  contentment  and 
would  have  considered 
my  season  successful  if  it 
ended  right  there. 

1 had  spent  a lot  of  time 
in  the  woods  by  this  point 
and  had  seen  a lot  of  game, 
including  a female  bear  with 
three  cubs.  1 had  watched 
many  beautiful  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  and  just  really  en- 
joyed being  in  the  moun- 
tains. Hunting  is  a good 
time  for  reflection  and 
putting  things  into  per- 
spective. It’s  a healthy 
way  to  forget  work,  and 
daily  pressures,  and  to 
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ponder  things  that  are  really  important. 

1 did  manage  to  see  turkeys  on  two  other 
occasions  before  the  season  ended,  but  1 
never  got  another  shooting  opportunity. 
Luckily,  however,  the  season  was  extended 
a week,  so  1 returned  to  camp  for  the  last 
two  days. 

It  was  raining,  heavily  at  times,  that 
Friday  morning,  and  I wasn’t  seeing  much 
game.  In  the  early  after- 
noon 1 spotted  a flash 
of  white  about  130 
yards  below  me.  1 used 
my  binoculars  to  con- 
firm that  it  was  a deer 
feeding.  In  fact,  there 
were  two  deer  feeding. 

As  I watched  them,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a 
turkey  feeding  beside 
the  deer.  The  turkey 
was  hard  to  see  because 
of  the  thick  laurel  and 
rhododendrun.  I watched  the  turkey  step 
forward  into  an  opening  and  scratch  and 
then  step  back  to  feed.  I carefully  got  into 
shooting  position,  and  when  the  bird 
stepped  into  the  opening  again,  I fired.  I 
cleanly  missed.  Quickly  reloading,  I 
watched  for  any  sort  of  movement.  A few 
minutes  later  I saw  the  turkey,  a gobbler, 
walking  toward  me  at  about  60  yards.  This 
time  I made  no  mistake  with  the  .222,  but 
was  surprised  to  see  three  other  gobblers 
passing  below  me  at  30  yards,  while  an- 
other flew  away,  after  the  shot.  My  bird  had 
a 7 V2-inch  beard  and  weighed  1 8 pounds.  It 
was  my  third  Fox  Hollow  trophy  for  the 
year. 

I returned  to  Fox  Hollow  for  the  bear 
season  opener  along  with  Willie  Thomas, 
Joe  DiVittore,  Scott  Stoever  and  George 
Stoever.  Willie  had  taken  two  bears  over 
the  years  and  I had  taken  one.  Members  of 
our  camp,  the  “ Bear’s  Nest,”  had  taken  16 
bears  over  the  years,  most  were  taken  by 
organized  drives.  This  year,  however,  we 
didn’t  have  enough  hunters  to  effectively 
drive,  so  we  decided  to  hunt  from  stands. 


I had  no  sooner  arrived  at  my  stand, 
about  30  minutes  prior  to  legal  shoot- 
ing time,  when  it  began  to  rain.  Soon 
it  became  a torrential  downpour  ac- 
companied by  high  wind  and  violent 
lightning.  The  conditions  were  the 
absolute  worst  for  stand  hunting. 

Around  7:30,  however,  I was 
startled  by  four  shots  off  to  my  left. 

Three  deer  came  running 
through  the  laurel  a 
few  minutes  later, 
but  I kept  watching 
for  black.  Five  min- 
utes later  four  bears 
busted  through  the 
laurel.  I fired  two 
shots  at  the  bear  in 
front.  I missed.  But 
as  the  bear  turned 
and  ran  straight 
away,  I quickly  cham- 
bered another  round  and 
rolled  the  last  bear  in  the  bunch.  It  was 
a young  bear,  but  a trophy  nonethe- 
less. 

Although  the  Game  Commission’s 
Triple  Trophy  Award  program  was 
eliminated  many  years  ago,  it  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  taking  a turkey, 
bear  and  deer  in  the  same  season  is  a 
dream  come  true  for  most  hunters.  My 
cousins,  Ronald  Wise  and  Bob  Evans, 
were  both  fortunate  enough  to  have 
taken  all  three  big  game  animals  in 
1987  and  1990,  respectively,  while 
hunting  from  the  “Bear’s  Nest.” 

Last  year  was  one  I’ll  certainly  never 
forget.  I thought  it  unique  that  a differ- 
ent weapon  was  used  to  take  each 
trophy:  a 12 -gauge  for  the  spring  gob- 
bler, a compound  bow  for  the  buck,  a 
.222  for  the  fall  gobbler  and  a .30-06 
for  the  bear  to  complete  my  grand  slam 
season.  However,  the  most  amazing 
fact  is  that  all  four  trophies  were  taken 
within  400  yards  of  each  other  in  one 
of  my  favorite  haunts:  good  old  Fox 
Hollow.  □ 


It  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  taking  a 
turkey,  bear  and  deer 
in  the  same  season  is  a 
dream  come  true  for 
most  hunters.  Ids  a 
feat  I’ll  never  forget. 
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The  Value  of  a 

Trapline  By  Don  Powell 


The  needle  on  my  gas  gauge  indi- 
cated empty,  just  as  it  had  20 
minutes  earlier.  But  now,  as  I descended 
the  hill,  my  anxiety  was  relieved.  Even  if 
my  engine  quit  now,  1 knew  1 could  coast 
into  the  station  at  the  bottom. 

The  attendant  was  surly.  “Eill  it  up?”  he 
barked. 

1 nodded. 

He  peered  into  the  hatchback,  the  trap 
basket  and  stretchers  prompted  his  conver- 
sation. “Are  you  trappin’?”  he  asked. 

“Yep,”  1 replied,  “my  nephews  are  help- 
ing me  catch  some  coon.” 

“I  gave  it  a try  when  it  was  worth  doing,” 
he  said.  “What’s  a coon  worth  now?” 
“Around  $8  to  $12,”  I replied. 

“Why  do  you  even  trap?”  he  asked. 
That  question  wasn’t  as  easy  to  answer. 
I vividly  recalled  a Sunday  evening  in 
the  fall  of ’72. 1 was  nine  years  old  and  had 
just  asked  my  grandpa  if  he’d  ever  trapped. 
His  response  sent  me  to  the  shed  outside 
his  home  and  general  store.  The  store  was 
a gathering  point  for  many  of  the  farmers, 
townsfolk  and  huntets  of  Porter  Township, 
Jefferson  County. 

The  feed  shed  was  used  to  store  grain, 
fertilizer  and  a variety  of  supplies.  Porter 
was  an  area  of  honest,  hard  working  people, 
hence  there  was  no  need  for  a lock  on  the 
shed’s  door.  1 found  the  object  of  my 
quest  — a No.  1 long  spring  trap  retired 
and  hanging  from  a nail.  It  was  that  rusty 
old  trap  that  led  to  my  introduction  to  the 
sport  of  trapping. 

My  family  told  stories  of  their  friend  Earl 
Lettie,  a legendary  fox  trapper.  Grandma 
dug  through  shoe  boxes  and  albums  of 
photos  and  then  presented  a newspaper 
clipping  from  the  Punxsutawney  Spirit  pub- 
lished in  November  of  1964.  In  this  picture 


Earl  was  shown  with  100  foxes  he  had 
caught  at  the  age  of  72. 

My  hunger  for  more  information 
became  intense.  1 was  excited  by  the 
promise  of  adventure  this  sport  seemed 
to  offet.  Although  Earl  Lettie  had 
passed  away,  he  nonetheless  served  as 
my  inspiration  to  give  trapping  a try. 
From  that  point  on  my  list  to  Santa 
always  included  trapping  books  and 
magazines.  When  Thanksgiving  ar- 
rived that  year,  my  brother  Doug,  and 
Earl’s  relative,  Blake  Lettie  — a profi- 
cient muskrat  trapper  — began  teach- 
ing me  about  nature  and  this  exciting 
hobby. 

That  first  trap  produced  a 7 5 -cent 
muskrat  pelt  and  many  enjoyable  ex- 
periences. 

Other  traps  were  accumulated,  and 
one  year  1 found  myself  with  several 
$70  red  foxes.  Later,  while  checking 
fox  traps  in  1992,  I had  the  good  fot- 
tune  of  being  accompanied  by  my  7- 
year-old  nephew,  Charlie.  We’d  re- 
made a dirt  hole  set  and  were  driving 
in  to  check  it.  As  we  crested  the  high- 
est point  of  the  hillside  road  our  eyes 
strained  to  the  distant  corner  of  the 
cornfield.  Everything  appeared  as  we’d 
left  it  the  day  before  until  an  alert  red 
fox  greeted  us  with  its  bushy  tail  held 
high. 

After  remaking  the  set  and  cel- 
ebrating our  success  we  were  moving 
on  toward  the  main  road.  After  travel- 
ing along  in  silence,  Charlie  looked 
over  and  said,  “Boy,  am  1 proud.” 

That  season  passed  all  too  quickly, 
hut  at  its  end  Charlie  and  1 set  a goal  of 
catching  our  first  raccoon  together  the 
following  year. 
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Charlie,  then  8 years  old,  wore  his 
brown  hair  short.  It  was  a simple  hair- 
cut that  looked  the  same  when  he 
went  to  bed  as  when  he  got  up.  His 
facial  features  were  strong  hut  youth- 
ful. His  mannerisms  pleasant.  He  was 
the  type  of  fellow  I enjoyed  being 
around.  Thus,  I awaited  the  ’93  season 
with  more  anticipation  that  any  other. 
While  other  trappers  talked  about  how 
low  fur  prices  would  not  justify  the 
efforts  required  to  prepare,  set  and 
check  traps,  I couldn’t  wait.  Further- 
more, Charlie  and  I planned  to  profit 
from  the  lack  of  competition. 

We  started  that  summer  by  catch- 
ing and  freezing  hluegills  for  bait,  and 
we  had  all  our  traps  boiled  and  dyed. 
When  Wednesday,  October  13,  finally 
came,  we  were  ready  to  start  tapping 
the  wealth  Mother  Nature  offered. 

School  commitments  kept  Charlie 
from  joining  me  until  Friday  after- 
noon. Our  plan  was  to  camp  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights.  So  it  was  that 
Friday  afternoon  found  me  awaiting 
the  school  bus.  My  eager  partner  had 
already  prepared  his  sleeping  hag, 
clothes  and  camp  supplies  the  night 
before.  Hence,  after  the  bus  stopped 
and  the  door  opened  it  was  only  a short 
time  until  we  were  splashing  in  small 
streams  and  raking  leaves  away  from 


under  oak  trees. 

After  placing  a dozen  sets  in  a variety  of 
locations  we  drove  hack  to  Punxsy  where 
we  received  rations  from  my  wife,  Candi. 
She  had  packed  the  cooler  full  of  hot  dogs, 
cereal  packs,  juice  boxes  and  other  favor- 
ites. I wish  I could  say  Candi  seemed  sad  to 
see  us  head  to  camp,  but  as  the  mother  of 
our  2-month-old  daughter,  she  had  enough 
early  morning  wake-up  calls  without  hav- 
ing a couple  excited  trappers  to  deal  with 
the  next  morning,  so  she  bid  us  goodbye 
and  off  we  went. 

Camp  consisted  of  a 1975  Holiday  Ram- 
bler mobile  home  situated  on  90  acres  of 
wooded  land.  Propane  tanks  supply  heat 
and  a marine  battery  provides  light.  Plumb- 
ing amounts  to  a one-hole  outhouse.  Over 
the  camp’s  entrance  we  proudly  display 
antlers  from  past  hunts.  Considered  primi- 
tive by  many,  Charlie  and  I considered  it  a 
perfect  setting  for  our  weekend  trapping 
experience. 

That  evening  we  played  cards,  a game 
Charlie  designed  and  seemed  to  change  as 
it  progressed.  I was  trying  to  make  sense  of 
the  format  when,  suddenly,  a knock  on  the 
door  startled  us.  I fumbled  with  the  lock, 
and  as  the  hinges  squeaked  open,  I found  a 
man  with  a miner’s  style  headlamp  shining 
brightly  in  my  eyes. 

“Excuse  me,  buddy,”  the  fellow  said. 
“We’re  hunting  coon  and  our  dog  has  one 
treed  a little  ways  behind  your  camp.  Won- 
dered if  you’d  mind  us  shooting  it.” 

My  initial  thoughts  were  that  this  was 
an  area  where  we’d  just  placed  two  traps, 
and  that  the  coon  in  the  tree  may  have 
been  on  his  way  to  one  of  our  sets.  Greed 
was  clouding  my  judgement  in  the  mo- 
ments the  young  coon  hunter  stood  before 
me. 

Before  I replied  I remembered  my  grand- 
father and  how  he  felt  about  posting  his 

AS  WE  crested  the  highest  point  of  the 
hillside  our  eyes  strained  to  see  the  distant 
corner  of  the  field.  Everything  appeared  as 
we'd  left  it  the  day  before  until  an  alert  red 
fox  greeted  us  with  its  bushy  tail  held  high. 
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two  farms  for  hunting.  “As  long  as  I’m  alive 
there  won’t  be  any  posters  on  my  trees,” 
he’d  say. 

I also  remembered  the  first  day  of  buck 
season  in  1977.  I was  14  years  old  and  dad 
and  I went  to  the  spot  where  I’d  bagged  a 
buck  each  of  the  two  prior  years.  The  rock 
I sat  on  was  on  the  neighbor’s  property,  30 
yards  from  our  property  line.  My  dad’s 
grandfather  had  owned  this  land  and  my 
dad  had  hunted  there  most  of  his  life. 
When  I reached  the  age  of  1 2 and  started 
hunting,  he  passed  the  spot  on  to  me.  But 
on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  ’77  season,  the 
owners  posted  “my  spot.”  As  a young  boy, 
that  puzzled  and  hurt  me,  although  later  I 
found  a better  spot.  Despite  the  owners  of 
the  spot  in  which  I’d  sat  hunted  without 
hesitation  on  our  land,  I vowed  that  we’d 
never  post  our  ground. 

So  as  the  coon  hunter  stood  before  me 
and  dimmed  his  head  lamp,  I explained  to 
him  our  purpose  for  camping  out  this  night. 
I told  him  how  much  I appreciated  him 
having  the  courtesy  of  asking  and  said,  like 
grandpa  would’ve  said,  “feel  free  to  hunt.” 
He  thanked  me  and  asked  if  we’d  like  to  go 
with  him  and  watch.  I turned  to  Charlie. 
His  eyes  were  bright  and  he  was  already 
putting  on  his  coat. 

The  dogs  were  at  the  tree,  sounding  the 
barks  of  a successful  chase.  The  hunter’s 
partner  held  another  light  and  after  the  .22 
rifle  sounded,  a thud  and  a fat  coon  fol- 
lowed. We  both  thanked  the  hunter  for  the 
experience.  Before  Charlie  and  I went  to 
sleep  that  night,  he  said,  “I’m  glad  we  let 
them  shoot  that  coon.” 

“So  am  I,”  I replied. 

The  alarm  rang  early,  and  after  some 
Sugar  Smacks  and  Fruit  Loops,  we  began 
checking  the  line.  Our  hopes  and  our 
chances  for  our  first  coon  together,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  filled  that  day.  Several 
traps  had  been  sprung,  but  quick  pull-outs 
were  indicated.  Our  first  day  provided  only 
an  opossum,  from  a dirthole  set,  one  of  the 
last  traps  we  checked.  At  that  point,  I was 
happy  with  the  old  hairless  tailed  animal. 


From  our  reactions,  someone  watch- 
ing would  have  thought  we’d  caught 
the  biggest  coon  in  the  county. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  car  that 
Saturday  morning,  I looked  at  Charlie, 
65  pounds  and  four  feet  tall,  dressed 
with  black  boots,  jeans  and  sweatshirt. 
To  us,  even  the  opossum  had  tremen- 
dous value.  Yet  I was  less  than  satis- 
fied. I’d  experienced  many  days  with 


AS  I snapped  a photo  of  Charlie  standing  in 
the  small  stream,  holding  up  the  two  raccoons 
we'd  caught  at  a baited  pocket  set  there,  he 
exclaimed,  "Now  we  really  are  trappers."  We 
really  were. 

similar  results.  And  as  a precaution,  I’d 
been  telling  Charlie  that  we  might  not 
catch  anything.  Although  in  my  mind 
I was  trying  to  decide  where  we  would 
hang  all  the  hides.  Still,  Charlie  seemed 
happy  just  to  be  getting  muddy. 

We  spent  lunchtime  at  Mom  and 
Dad’s.  The  food  is  the  best  I’ve  ever 
found,  and  the  hospitality  and  price 
are  hard  to  beat. 

As  we  were  heading  back  to  camp  I 
realized  that  a part  of  the  value  re- 
ceived from  a trapline  centers  around 
the  opportunity  to  spend  time  together 
with  family  and  friends.  Thus,  the  1 993 
season  had  already  been  rewarding. 
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Drizzle  and  sporadic  downpours  ar- 
rived  Saturday  night  and  continued 
into  early  Sunday.  As  a result,  our 
expectations  weren’t  nearly  as  high  as 
the  previous  day’s,  hut  as  we  checked 
the  trapline  we  were  rewarded  with 
five  raccoons  and  a red  fox.  The  fur- 
hearers  made  for  a nice  bonus  to  a most 
enjoyable  weekend  of  trapping.  It 
seemed  the  previous  day’s  opossum 
made  our  first  coons  together  even 
more  special. 

As  I snapped  a picture  of  Charlie 
standing  in  the  small  stream,  holding 
up  the  two  raccoons  we’d  caught  at  a 
baited  pocket  set  there,  he  exclaimed, 
“Now  we  really  are  trappers.”  We  re- 
ally were.  The  ’93  season  was  a huge 
success. 

Grandpa  had  died  in  August  of 
1991,  and  his  general  store  and  feed 
shed  no  longer  stand.  But  his  memo- 


ries and  beliefs  live  on  within  us. 

I answer  inquiries  concerning  the  value 
of  raccoons  and  other  furs  with  a smile.  In 
this  age  of  controversy.  I’ve  found  that  the 
value  received  from  fur  is  not  related  to  the 
ptice  of  the  pelt. 

I don’t  confuse  price,  which  is  a factor  of 
supply  and  demand,  with  value,  which  re- 
lates to  benefits  received. 

So  to  answer  the  gas  station  attendant’s 
questions  about  what  a coon  is  worth  and 
why  we  trap,  I can  only  say  that  while  it’s 
true  that  a well-handled  ptime  pelt  might 
bring  only  $8,  the  lessons  one  can  learn 
while  trapping  are  priceless.  I find  value  in 
putting  forth  an  honest  effort  and  getting 
an  honest  reward.  I enjoy  the  planning,  the 
prepatation  and  the  companionship  of  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

There  is  value  to  be  found  on  a modern 
trapline,  and  it  certainly  isn’t  limited  to 
monetaty  compensation.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Trapline  Talk 

Choose  the  best  answet  and  place  the  letter  of  your  choice  in  the  numbered  space 
provided. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

V 


pelts  were  in  demand  in  the  1800s.  (D)  muskrat  (F)  beaver  (S)fox 

Trapping  is  the  only  legal  way can  be  taken.  (U)  beaver  and  muskrat 

(E)  raccoons  (A)  red  fox 

A disease  transmitted  to  humans  hy  an  infected  animal  is 
(B)  mange  (H)  distemper  or  (R)  both  of  these. 

Anise  oil  is  an  attractant  mainly  for  (M)  skunks  (B)  raccoons  (FI)  red 
foxes. 

This  type  of  trap  is  ideal  for  foxes  in  the  fall.  (I)conihear  (O)  surface 
trap  (E)  dirt  hole  set. 

This  type  of  trap  is  best  for  catching  mink.  (A)  blind-setting  (U)dirt 
hole  trap  (Y)  conibear. 

is  the  most  important  futbearer  in  Pennsylvania.  (T)  beaver  (S) 

bobcat  (R)  muskrat 

are  one  of  the  easiest  animals  to  trap.  (E)  skunks  (C)  muskrat  (E) 

mink 

are  the  unwanted  furbearers  on  the  trapline.  (L)  minks  (K)  gray 

foxes  (R)  opossums  answers  on  p.  64 
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Where  have  all  the  rabbits  — and  the 
pheasants  and  the  meadowlarks  — gone? 


The  Status  of  Farmland 
Wildlife 


By  Scott  Klinger 

PCC  Wildlife  Biologist 

The  decline  of  farm- 
land wildlife,  from  rabbits 
and  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants to  bobwhite  quail  and 
eastern  meadowlarks,  is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  issues 
facing  wildlife  managers  to- 
day. The  reasons  for  these  declines  are  com- 
plex, but  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words: 
LAND  USE.  To  understand  our  current 
state  of  affairs,  we  first  need  to  look  at  the 
past. 

Back  Then 

When  European  settlement  began, 
more  than  300  years  ago,  virtually  the  en- 
tire commonwealth  was  forested.  Moun- 
tain lions  and  timber  wolves  roamed  Penn’s 
Woods.  A few  scattered  treeless  areas  sup- 
ported extensions  of  the  vast  Midwest  tall 
grass  prairie,  and  such  grassland  habitats 
were  home  to  elk,  bison  and  heath  hens. 
But  what  early  settlers  found  was  predomi- 
nantly a sea  of  virgin  forests. 

By  the  mid- 19th  century,  our  virgin  for- 
ests were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  in  their 
place  were  many  small  farms.  By  1840, 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  state  was  farm- 
land. The  typical  small  farm  produced  a 
variety  of  crops  and  animals,  and  crop  ro- 
tations on  these  farms  alternated  among 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass.  Fields  were 
small  and  often  separated  by  hedgerows  and 
old  fields  too  difficult  to  farm. 


While  forest  wildlife  such  as  black 
bear  and  turkey  declined  during  this 
period,  farmland  wildlife  flourished.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  bobwhite  quail 
and  eastern  cottontails  had  reached 
their  greatest  abundance  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
ring-necked  pheasant.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, small  game  hunting  became 
more  popular  than  ever  before. 

Now 

The  later  half  of  this  century  pre- 
sents quite  a different  picture.  The 
general,  small  family-type  farm  that 
produced  a variety  of  crops  and  live- 
stock has  been  replaced  by  large,  high- 
tech  farms  in  which  dairy  and  poultry 
production  dominate.  It  was  and  is  a 
matter  of  economics.  Farmers  had  to 
make  a living  from  the  land. 

The  following  list,  while  not  inclu- 
sive, highlights  land-use  changes  over 
the  past  50  years: 

Farm  acreage  declined  from  about 
19,800,000  acres  in  1880  to 
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No.  Rabbits  Seen 


Year 

Figure  1.  Rabbit  trend  based  on  PGC  Upland 
Came  Survey. 


Year 

Figure  2.  Pheasant  trend  based  upon  USFWS 
Breeding  Bird  Surveys. 


15.300.000  in  1930,  and  only 

14.100.000  in  1950.  Most  of  this  “loss” 
was  abandonment  of  marginal  farm' 
land  that  quickly  began  to  revert  to 
forest.  At  first,  these  early  successional 
habitats  provided  excellent  cover  for 
cottontails  and  other  shruhland  spe- 
cies. But  before  long,  as  the  forests 
matured,  they  became  less  suitable  tor 
such  species. 

Between  1950  and  1990,  Pennsyl- 
vania farmlands  declined  to  7,800,000 
acres,  nearly  a 50  percent  loss  in  just 
40  years.  The  number  of  farms  de- 
clined, too,  from  more  than  150,000 
to  53,000,  and  the  size  of  farms  nearly 
doubled.  The  result  is  that  remaining 
agricultural  land  is  nearly  all  devoted 
to  production.  Hedgerows  and  old 
fields  are  rare  today,  and  hedgerows 
that  do  exist  are  usually  mature  trees. 


which  provide  little  cover  for 
wildlife. 

There  also  has  been  a 
change  in  crops.  Acreage  in 
oats  declined  hy  more  than 

500,000  between  1950  and 
1990,  and  corn  production  in- 
creased by  more  than  700,000 
acres.  In  addition,  more  corn  is 
diverted  to  silage  to  feed  cows. 
The  small  grain  fields  impor- 
tant for  nesting  and  brood  rear- 
ing of  pheasants  are  essentially 
gone.  While  cornfields  once 
provided  winter  food  and  cover, 
today  most  com  is  cut  long  be- 
fore winter  and  so  efficiently 
that  no  waste  grain  is  left  in  the 
field.  Even  in  summer,  corn- 
fields today  offer  less  for  broods 
because  they  have  fewer  weeds 
and  insects. 

While  the  total  hay  acreage 
has  declined  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  amount  in  alfalfa  has  in- 
creased from  77,000  acres  in 
1925  to  more  than  800,000  in 
1 990.  Although  alfalfa  can  pro- 
vide excellent  cover  for  pheasants  and 
other  grassland  birds,  the  cutting  frequency 
(early  May  through  September)  corre- 
sponds to  the  peak  of  nesting.  The  result  is 
that  mowers  destroy  most  nests  and  young 
grassland  birds  and  rabbits. 

Across  the  mid-Atlantic  states,  pas- 
tures have  declined  by  24  percent  since 
1974.  Further,  most  remaining  pastures  are 
in  cool  season  grasses  that  are  intensively 
grazed.  These  pastures  provide  little  nest- 
ing cover  for  grassland  birds  and  poor  cover 
or  food  for  rabbits. 

In  addition,  wetlands,  another  impor- 
tant winter  and  nesting  habitat  for  farm- 
land wildlife,  have  declined  some  50  per- 
cent. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Program  in 
1985,  designed  to  take  highly  erodible 
farmland  out  of  production,  has  been  a 
boon  to  farmland  wildlife  in  some  areas. 
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Unfortunately,  few  acres  were  enrolled  in 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  the  highly 
productive  farmlands  of  the  southeast  — 
primary  pheasant  range.  Thus,  the  great 
potential  of  this  program  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat  improvement  was  not  realized  here. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  greatest 
changes  to  Pennsylvania’s  farmland  have 
been  the  permanent  conversion  of  agricuh 
rural  lands  to  commercial  and  residential 
development.  Between  1980  and  1990 
nearly  900,000  acres  of  farmland  were  lost 
to  development.  Besides  the  direct  loss  of 
wildlife  habitat,  development  leads  to  more 
roads  and  more  traffic.  This  fragmentation 
may  result  in  habitat  patches  being  too 
small  to  sustain  farmland  wildlife  popula- 
tions. 

Effects  on  Farmland 
Wildlife 

Clearly,  there  have  been  dramatic 
changes  in  land-use.  Let’s  take  a look  at 
how  these  changes  have  affected  rabbits 
and  pheasants. 

Eastern  Cottontail  Rabbit 

Ideal  rabbit  habitat  includes  weedy 
fields,  brush  piles,  briar  patches  and  over- 
grown fencerows.  Rabbit  home  ranges  av- 
erage less  than  an  acre.  Large  agricultural 
fields  of  a single  crop,  therefore,  are  not 
suitable  for  rabbits.  Clearcuts  often  make 
good  rabbit  habitat  for  up  to  10  years  fol- 
lowing cutting.  Beyond  that,  however,  re- 
verting clearcuts  are  much  less  suitable. 

As  any  suburban  gardener  knows,  resi- 
dential areas  often  have  ample  shrub  and 
herbaceous  cover  for  rabbits.  The  animals 
do  well  in  subdivisions  carved  out  of  rural 
landscapes. 

On  game  lands,  the  Game  Commission 
manages  for  rabbits  through  border  cuttings 
to  provide  shrub  cover  and  through  tim- 
ber management  procedures. 

Unfortunately,  rabbits  are  not  doing  as 
well  on  farmland  landscapes.  Today,  on 
most  working  farms,  the  only  cover  avail- 


able is  standing,  weed-free  crops 
(which  hunters  may  not  enter)  and 
they  are  so  intensively  managed  that 
they  are  inhospitable  to  rabbits  and 
other  small  animals.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  increased  development  along 
township  roads,  safety  zones  have  in- 
creased. These  safety  zone  buffers  are 
often  some  of  the  better  rabbit  habi- 
tat because  they  are  not  intensively 
farmed. 

The  rabbit  harvest  has  declined 
from  more  than  2,000,000  in  1983  to 
just  over  1,000,000  in  1994.  (See 
Game-Take  and  Furtaker  Surveys  on 
page  24.)  The  total  number  of  rabbit 
hunters  has  declined,  too,  from  more 
than  700,000  to  just  over  300,000,  so 
it’s  inconclusive  from  this  survey  data 
if  rabbits  have  declined. 

A better  indicator  might  be  the 
upland  game  trend  survey  data.  From 
1982  through  1992,  360  randomly  se- 
lected 10-mile  routes  were  surveyed 
each  July  and  August.  Total  rabbits 
seen  on  each  route  were  recorded. 
Rabbit  numbers  lluctuated  from  year 
to  year,  but  there  is  no  dramatic  trend 
(Figure  1).  Because  rabbits  have  a 
small  home  range,  are  highly  prolific, 
and  are  not  restricted  to  agricultural 
lands,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have 
not  seen  long-term  population  de- 
clines across  the  state.  This  does  not 
mean  rabbits  on  individual  farms  have 
not  declined.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
rabbit  populations  in  intensively 
farmed  areas  have  declined,  and  that 
these  declines  have  been  offset  in  ru- 
ral developments  and  safety  zone  ar- 
eas. The  result  is  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  rabbits,  but  fewer  on  areas  open 
to  hunting. 

Ring-Necked  Pheasant 

Since  introduced  in  Oregon  in 
1882,  the  ring-necked  pheasant  has 
become  a symbol  of  the  American 
farmland.  And  although  an  introduced 
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species,  no  other  animal  is  as  closely 
tied  to  farmland  ecosystems.  Pheasants 
thrive  wherever  large  expanses  of  ag- 
ricultural  land  have  the  right  mixture 
of  grassland/hayfields  and  pasture  for 
secure  nesting  cover,  idle  fields  or 
small  grain  fields  for  brood  rearing,  and 
winter  cover  and  cropland.  Today, 
though,  with  intensely  managed  mo- 
noculture  type  farms,  such  conditions 
are  almost  nonexistent. 

Pheasants  seemed  to  be  doing  well 
until  the  early  1970s;  after  which  their 
populations  began  falling  (Figure  2). 
In  actuality,  population  declines  were 
probably  already  starting  in  the  late 
’60s.  Today,  pheasants  exist  in  small 
isolated  patches  surrounded  hy  roads, 
shopping  malls,  subdivisions  and  in- 
tensively farmed  landscapes. 

These  small  populations  are  prone 
to  inbreeding  and  predation  as  the  size 
of  the  habitat  patch  gets  smaller  and 
more  fragmented.  In  the  past,  we 
thought  we  could  maintain  pheasant 
populations  on  small  tracts,  such  as  in- 
dividual farms,  hut  we  now  realize  we 
have  to  think  bigger  and  manage  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  units  of  20,000  or  more 
acres. 

T HE  Future 

So  what  does  the  future  hold?  We 
are  at  a crossroad  and  time  is  running 
out.  Every  year  more  farmland  is  con- 
verted to  developments,  roads  and 


WITHIN  the  last  decade, 
the  greatest  change  to 
Pennsylvania's  farmland 
has  been  the  permanent 
conversion  of  agricultural 
land  to  commercial  and 
residential  developments. 

parking  lots.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania we  have  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  farmland 
protection  programs  in 
Thp  country.  Through  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture’s  Bureau  of  Farm- 
land Protection,  long-term  conservation 
easements  are  being  purchased  to  keep 
farmland  in  agriculture.  Yet  we’re  still  los- 
ing eight  acres  for  every  one  saved. 

Reversing  this  trend  is  a major  challenge 
for  all  those  concerned,  hut  even  if  we  can 
protect  our  farmland,  how  will  we  ensure  a 
future  for  farmland  wildlife?  Aldo  Leopold, 
said  it  best,  “.  . . we  now  face  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a still  higher  standard  of 
living  is  worth  its  costs  in  things  natural, 
wild  and  free.” 

Yes,  we  now  produce  more  com  per  acre, 
but  at  what  price  ? Will  ours  he  the  last  gen- 
eration to  see  eastern  meadowlarks,  bob- 
white  quail  and  wild  pheasants  in  Penn- 
sylvania? Wildlife  and  agriculture  are 
linked. 

LAND  USE  will  ultimately  determine 
the  future  of  farmland  wildlife,  and  that  is 
largely  an  economic  issue.  Ways  for  farm- 
ers to  make  a living  and  still  support  sus- 
tainable wildlife  populations  on  their  farms 
must  be  implemented.  It  is  unfair  for  a so- 
ciety that  gains  so  much  from  wildlife  not 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
for  future  generations.  It  is  time  for  all 
Pennsylvanians  to  get  involved. 

The  Game  Commission’s  Farmland 
Habitat  Recovery  Program,  designed  to 
work  with  farmers  and  landowners  and 
other  partners  from  Pheasants  Forever  to 
County  Conservation  Districts,  is  a first 
step.  More  about  that  program  in  future 
articles.  □ 
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Simple  Squirrel 
Skinning 


More  squirrels  are  taken  in 

Pennsylvania  than  any 
other  game  species.  But  despite 
an  annual  take  of  nearly  two 
million,  squirrels  have  never 
gained  the  respect  they  deserve. 

The  glamour  species  — big 
game,  including  turkeys,  wa- 
terfowl, and  the  popular  up- 
land grouse  and  pheasants  — 
usually  get  all  the  attention. 

Perhaps  it’s  because  squirrels  are 
so  common,  even  in  our  back- 
yards, that  they’ve  earned  such 
little  respect.  In  any  event,  squir- 
rels have  done  quite  well  without  be- 
ing studied  or  managed  much.  It  seems  that 

as  long  as  there 
are  trees  for 


Figure  2 


Figure  1 


them  to  climb  and  produce  their  food 
and  shelter,  they  will  remain  plentiful 
enough  to  be  considered  our  most 
underharvested  game  animal. 
The  harvest  figures  would  sug- 
gest that  quite  a tew  hunters 
partake  in  this  sport,  but  that’s 
not  necessarily  true.  Many  squir- 
rels are  taken  by  hunters  seeking 
other  quarry,  such  as  grouse  and 
turkeys,  or  by  those  who  go  out  in 
the  early  squirrel  season  simply  for 
something  to  hunt  while  waiting 
for  the  regular  seasons  to  open. 


By  Jerry  Wunz 
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Figure  3 


Yet,  there  are  dedicated  squirrel  hunt- 
ers, and  their  ranks  may  even  have 
grown  as  pheasants  and  rabbits  have 
dwindled.  But  squirrel  hunting  still 
has  an  image  problem,  demeaned  by 
some  as  a sport  fit  mainly  for  infirm 
oldsters  and  for  youngsters  just  start- 
ing to  hunt. 

Sure,  anyone,  regardless  of  skill  or 
experience,  can  hunt  squirrels.  To  con- 
sistently bring  home  the  “bacon,”  how- 
ever, squirrel  hunting  requires  more 
woodsmanship 
and  hunting  skills 
than  are  needed 
for  hunting  most 
other  game.  A 
good  squirrel 
hunter  should 
know  which  mast 
producing  trees  are 
tavored,  where  they 
grow,  their  present 
crop  situation  and 
what  period  of  the 
season  squirrels  are 
likely  to  be  feeding  on 
them.  A hunter  has  to 
be  able  to  stalk  within 
range  and  be  a skilled 


marksman  if  a .22  rifle  is  used  — the 
weapon  of  choice  of  serious  squirrel 
hunters. 

The  Game  Commission  made  a 
wise  choice  in  selecting  squirrels 
for  a special,  two-day  hunt  just  for 
youngsters  on  October  12  and  14 
this  fall,  prior  to  the  regular  squirrel 
season.  Perhaps  the  fun  of  hunting 
squirrels  will  rub  off  on  the  adults 
required  to  accompany  junior  hunt- 
ers. 

A negative  aspect  often  heard 
about  squirrel  hunting  is  that  they 
are  too  hard  to  skin.  That’s  why, 
back  in  my  early  years,  1 was  never 
particularly  enthused  about  shoot- 
ing squirrels.  But  that  all  changed  when 
1 moved  to  Kentucky,  where  the  squirrel 
reigned  supreme  as  the  most  popular  game. 
In  those  days,  a biologist  apparently  was 
expected  to  supplement  his  paltry  pay  by 
living  off  the  land.  Deer  and  turkeys  were 
rare  then,  hut  squirrels  were  abundant  and 
seasons  were  long  — opening  in  late  Au- 
gust and  continuing  into  early  winter. 

Collecting  enough  for  a hearty  supper 
was  relatively  easy,  but  getting  them  ready 
for  the  pot  wasn’t.  No  matter  which  method 
of  disrobing  them  I tried,  they  reluctantly 
came  out  of  their  hides  mangled  and  cov- 
ered with  hair.  Even  cutting  the  skin  across 
their  hacks  and  pulling  both  fore 
and  aft  at  the  same  time  (which 
turned  out  to  he  a better  isomet- 
ric exercise  than  skinning 
method),  still  left  the  carcass  in  a 
hair-covered  condition.  Soaking 
the  squirrel  in  water  before  skin- 
ning helped,  hut  was  no  cure  for 
the  hair  problem.  Then  one  day  I 
was  invited  to  go  hunting  with  a 
woods-wise  native  — a mentor 
who  in  one  morning  taught  me 
more  about  squirrel  hunting 
than  1 could  have 
learned  in  months 
■\  on  my  own.  Best  of 

all,  he  showed  me 
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how  to  skin  a squirrel.  In  only  a minute  he 
had  the  carcass  naked  — with  scarcely  a 
hair  on  the  meat.  I’ve  never  topped  his 
time;  it  takes  me  nearly  1 V2  minutes,  but 
after  learning  how  easy  it  can  be,  I’d  rather 
clean  a squirrel  than  any  other  small  game 
animal. 

Before  cleaning  squirrels  by  this  method, 
however,  don’t  bother  field-dressing  them; 
this  makes  skinning  them  later  more  diffi- 
cult. If  a squirrel  is  shot  up,  skin  and  com- 
pletely clean  it  on  the  spot.  I carry  a clean 
plastic  bag  for  the  carcass  if  this  is  neces- 
sary. Squirrels  shot  in  the  head  or  chest 
area  really  don’t  need  to  he  skinned  and 
cleaned  until  the  end  of  a morning  hunt. 

To  begin  skinning,  hold  the  squirrel  by 
the  base  of  the  tail  with  its  legs  and  under- 
side facing  away  from  you.  With  a sharp 
knife,  cut  through  the  skin  on  the  under- 
side of  the  tail  close  to  its  body.  Cut  through 
the  tail  vertebrae,  but  not  the  skin  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  tail  (Fig  1). 

Then  insert  the  point  of  the  knife  from 
this  incision  under  the  skin  on  one  side  of 
the  rump  and  slice  skin  about  one  inch  or 
so  diagonally  towards  its  belly.  Repeat  this 
incision  on  the  other  side  (Fig.  2).  Next, 
stand  firmly  on  the  base  of  the  tail,  grasp 
the  hind  paws  between  your  fingers  and 
pull  up  on  the  feet  (Fig.  3).  The  skin  will 
teat  in  the  direction  of  the  squirrel’s 
belly  until  both  tears  join  to 
point  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  belly  or  lower 
chest.  Keep  pulling 
on  the  hind  feet  un- 
til the  skin  pulls  off 
the  front  legs  (Fig. 

4).  Use  fingers  to 
pull  the  rest  of  the 
front  legs  free  of 
skin  down  to  the 
feet  (Fig.  5). 

Keep  your  foot 
on  the  tail,  grasp 
the  point  of  the 
skin  remaining  on 
the  chest  or  belly 


Figure  6 


and  pull  upward  until 
the  skin  peels  up  over  the  hind  legs. 
This  leaves  a convenient  handle  of 
skin  for  you  to  hold  while  you  stretch 
the  carcass  and  then  cut  the  belly  or 
chest.  Part  of  the  entrails  can  he  re- 
moved now  without  touching  the  ex- 
posed meat  parts  with  your  hands,  or 
later  after  the  squirrel  is 
skinned.  Keeping  the 
squirrel  in  a stretched 
position,  cut  at  the  joint 
of  the  front  paws  ot  feet 
that  are  still  encased  in 
the  skin  (Fig.  6).  Next 
cut  off  the  head  and  fin- 
ish dressing  out  the  body 
cavity.  The  last  step  is  to 
cut  off  the  hind  feet. 

If  you  did  it  right,  the 
carcass  should  be  clean 
, as  a whistle  and  ready 
''  for  the  pot  or  frying  pan. 
^ It  makes  me  hungry  just 
thinking  about  it.  Bon 
ape  the.  □ 
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Table  1.  Number  of  Hunters  and  Harvest  in  1994-95  and  1995-96. 


Spring 

1994-95 

Hunters  224,405 

Fall 

turkey 

244,095 

Rabbits 

335,715 

Grouse 

259,727 

Squirrel 

326,271 

Pheasant  Woodcock 

205,384  19,401 

Harvest  28,558 

1 995  95 

39,094 

1,025,319 

304,162 

1,826,618 

236,698 

29,654 

Hunters  239,521 

261,395 

297,570 

239,014 

293,852 

182,224 

15,702 

Harvest  35401 

49,748 

1,010,938 

315,197 

1,599,104 

250,930 

28,624 

1994-95 

Quail 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks 

Hare  Woodchuck 

Crow 

Hunters 

1,323 

74,589 

40,106 

34,097 

7,236 

117,251 

37,841 

Harvest 

1995-96 

2,902 

669,459 

102,979 

128,164 

3,352  1,284,819 

247,219 

Hunters 

1,451 

67,754 

28,715 

30,274 

5,949 

113,127 

36,782 

Harvest 

1,204 

670,791 

64,382 

156,511 

2,997  1,225,101 

295,962 

1995-96  Game  Take  & 
Furbearer  Surveys 

By  Duane  R.  Diefenbach, 

PCC  Wildlife  Biometrician 


The  1995-96  GAME  TAKE  and 
Furtaker  surveys  showed  a con- 
tinuation of  trends  that  have  become 
all  too  familiat  in  recent  years.  Har- 
vests of  7 of  14  small  game  species 
declined  in  the  past  year,  Table  1 . The 
number  of  hunters  declined  for  all 
species  except  turkey  (which  although 
a big  game  animal  is  still  included  in 
this  survey)  and  quail.  It  should  he 
pointed  out  that  the  decline  in  the 
harvest  and  hunter  effort  for  geese  was 
due  to  the  closure  of  the  regular  goose 
season. 

The  number  of  furtakers  declined 
for  most  species  between  the  1994-95 
and  1995-96  seasons,  Table  2.  Har- 
vests declined  for  all  species  except 
red  fox,  opossum  and  coyote,  and  the 
increased  harvests  for  those  three  fur- 
bearers  were  minimal.  Declines  were 


substantial  (greater  than  10,000)  for  rac- 
coon, muskrat  and  gray  fox. 

Since  1983,  the  harvest  of  small  game 
species  has  declined  for  all  species  except 
turkey,  goose  and  duck.  The  number  of 
hunters  has  declined  for  all  species  except 
turkey,  duck  and  woodchuck. 

The  number  of  furtakers  after  each  spe- 
cies has  changed  little  since  1 990,  although 
the  number  of  people  pursuing  raccoons 
has  declined  since  1983.  The  number  of 
hunters  and  trappers  pursuing  coyotes  has 
increased.  The  harvest  of  all  furbearers, 
except  coyotes  and  weasels,  has  declined. 

T urkey  hunting  seems  to  be  getting  bet- 
ter every  year.  And  the  last  few  years  have 
been  banner  years  for  fall  flight  forecasts  for 
waterfowl.  Tremendous  increases  have  oc- 
curred in  duck  and  turkey  harvests,  and 
hunter  success  rates. 

After  steady  declines  in  hunter  partici- 
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pation  for  spring  turkey  hunting  in 
the  early  1 990s,  that  changed.  T oday 
nearly  240,000  hunters  are  pursuing 
gobblers  in  the  spring.  This  can  be 
compared  to  a high  of  256,000  in 
1983  and  a low  of  180,000  in  1991. 

As  for  harvests,  we  had  a record  har- 
vest in  1995,  36,401  birds,  up  sub- 
stantially from  a low  harvest  of  9,723 
birds  in  1 984.  Similar  trends  occurred 
with  the  fall  turkey  season.  The  most 
telling  statistic,  however,  is  hunter 
success  rates. 

Look  at  the  graph  of  harvest  per 
100  hunters.  The  success  rate  has 
increased  from  less  than  five  birds 
harvested  per  100  hunters  in  the 
spring  of  1983  to  nearly  15  birds  per 
100  hunters  in  the  1995  spring  gob- 
bler season.  Success  rates  were  even 
higher  during  the  fall  season.  Clearly, 
turkey  hunting  has  never  been  bet- 
ter. 

The  story  for  duck  hunters  is  simi- 
lar. Since  1983,  the  smallest  harvest 
occurred  in  1991,  with  about  90,000 
ducks  taken,  but  increased  to  almost 
1 60,000  by  1 995 . Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  hunters  has  declined  from  more 
than  80,000  in  1983  to  about  30,000  in  the 
1 990s.  What  makes  this  unfortunate  is  that 
in  1983  the  hunter  success  rate  was  about 
150  ducks  per  100  hunters,  but  in  1995  the 
average  success  rate  was  more  than  500 
ducks  per  100  hunters. 

For  a complete  list  of  small  game  har- 
vests and  number  of  hunters  from  1983  to 
1994  see  the  November  1995  Game  News. 
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The  Game  Take  survey  clearly  shows 
that  an  increasing  number  of  hunters 
are  going  after  turkeys  — and  no  doubt 
deer  in  the  archery  season,  too  — in- 
stead of  squirrels,  rabbits  and  other 
small  game.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many,  but  for  those  willing  to  expend 
the  effort,  there  are  still  plenty  ofhunt- 
ing  opportunities  for  about  every  sort 
of  game  found  in  Pennsylvania.  □ 


Table  2.  Number  of  hunters  and  trappers  of  furbearer  Harvests,  1994-95  and  1995-96 


1994- 95  Raccoon  Muskrat  Red  Fox 

Hunters/trappers  186,551  178,145  30,649 

Harvest  7,066  5,570  8,319 

1995- 96  

Hunters/trappers  1 20,462  130,442  31,110 

Harvest  9,718  4,465  8,080 


Gray  Fox  Opossum  Skunk  Mink  Coyote'*  Weasel 
34,691  29,621  12,620  10,208  6,240  723 

7,515  4,267  3,071  3,212  20,597  784 

23,518  29,688  9,995  8,602  6,662  687 

6,908  3,989  2,643  2,879  20,413  853 


^Combines  estimates  from  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys 
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A Tale  of  Three  Guns 

By  Bob  Steiner 


a ^ I VE  ME  that  .280,”  I hissed  at  my 
brother  through  the  bitter 
cold  wind. 

He  handed  it  to  me  and  I knelt 
along  the  open  right-of-way  on  the 
game  lands.  Slipping  into  the  sling  1 
took  a breath  and  exhaled  half  of  it. 
The  crosshairs  settled  ahead  of  the 
trotting  doe,  and  as  she  came  into  the 
scope  the  Remington  harked.  There 
was  only  another  jump  or  two  and  it 
was  over.  I checked  quickly  to  make 
sure  she  was  dead,  then  1 emptied  the 
gun.  It  was  done,  we  had  succeeded 
. . . sort  of. 

The  idea  had  come  to  me  Thanks- 
giving evening  as  the  family  sat  around 


the  living  room.  Eather  would  be  buried 
tomorrow.  The  buck  opener  was  Monday. 
Deer  hunting  wouldn’t  be  the  same  with- 
out the  man  who  had  taught  us  all  how  to 
do  it.  He’d  had  some  “pet”  rifles,  and  1 
thought  1 saw  a way  to  keep  my  brother 
Scott,  my  wife  Linda  and  me,  too,  inter- 
ested in  the  upcoming  season. 

1 was  Dad’s  understudy,  his  “Number 
One  Son,”  the  designation  signifying  the 
chronology  of  my  birthday  and  Scott’s. 
Erom  age  10  on  1 tagged  along  with  Dad, 
and  the  memories  of  outdoor  experiences  1 
cherish  would  be  a book  in  themselves.  1 
remember  being  with  him  and  the  deer, 
squirrels,  wild  pheasants  and  rabbits  we  saw 
and  sometimes  shot.  Some  memories  in- 
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eluded  poison  ivy,  icy  creeks  and  him  tell- 
ing  me,  in  response  to  youthful  anxious 
looks,  “I’m  not  lost.  Number  One  Son,  just 
thoroughly  confused.” 

As  we  sat  subdued,  half- 
watching  Thanksgiving 
football,  I thought  it  all 
through.  Tomorrow’s 
funeral  formalities  would 
be  the  end.  Only  memo- 
ries of  the  special  times 
would  remain. 

Brother  Scott  had 
started  slow  as  a hunter. 

He  was  the  proverbial 
“wimp.”  It  was  always  too 
cold  or  too  steep  or  too 
something.  He  loved  his 
fishing  but  had  shown 
little  enthusiasm  for  the 
hunt.  Then,  when  he 
reached  age  16,  he  magically  found  the 
hunting  urge  — big  time. 

Dad  had  been  proud  of  both  our  hunting 
accomplishments  and  often  told  us  so.  He 
wouldn’t  have  had  to,  though;  it  was  always 
there  in  his  smile  that  tweaked  the  corners 
of  his  lips  upward  from  his  com  cob  pipe. 

When  Linda  agreed  to  marry  me.  Dad 
accepted  his  biggest  challenge.  He  sat  for 
hours  talking  with  his  new  daughter-in-law 
from  just  outside  New  York  City.  He  was 
amazed  by  her  interest  in  the  natural  world 
and  her  willingness  to  try  hunting.  The  first 
buck  season  Linda  hunted  with  us.  Dad 
eased  up  an  old  logging  road  and  stopped 
near  me.  I was  waiting  for  Linda  to  find  her 
way  back  at  quitting  time  on  this  last  day  of 
hunting. 

Dad  took  the  corn  cob  from  his  mouth 
and  looked  me  in  the  eye.  I anxiously 
awaited  the  verdict  on  Linda’s  rookie  year 
performance.  He  hesitated  as  he  caught  his 
breath  and  then  spoke,  “If  she’s  going  to 
hunt  with  us,  we’ve  got  to  get  her  a pair  of 
hunting  pants.  Those  purple  ones  just 
don’t  cut  it.”  I grinned.  My  new  wife  was  a 
welcome  part  of  the  hunting  group.  I as- 
sured him  she  would  not  have  to  hunt  in 


her  lavender  wool  ski  slacks  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Now  Dad  was  gone.  Tomorrow, 
while  the  others  could  cry,  1 would 
have  to  be  strong,  “N um- 
ber One  Son,”  the  old- 
est. I would  have  to  take 
the  reins  and  be  sure 
lives  went  on.  On  the 
TV,  a field  goal  ended 
one  game  and  the  sta- 
tion immediately 
moved  to  a second  or 
third  game  in  progress. 
That’s  when  it  hit  me. 

I called  Scott  and 
Linda  into  the  room 
and  I explained  my 
idea.  We  all  had  doe 
licenses.  We  all  had 
planned  to  hunt  as  a fam- 
ily with  friends  on  the  game  lands.  Dad 
loved  doe  hunting  as  much  as  he  loved 
buck  hunting. 

“Why  don’t  we  each  take  one  of  his 
‘pet’  doe  rifles  and  hunt  with  it.  Maybe 
we  can  each  get  a deer  with  one.  It 
would  be  sort  of  fitting,”  I offered. 

Scott,  not  ready  to  forge  on,  hesi- 
tated. 

“I’m  not  sure  I’ll  be  ready  to  hunt 
yet,  without  him.  I’m  not  a deer  hunter, 
I only  hunted  to  be  with  him.” 

“He  would  have  wanted  us  to,  if  he 
were  here  and  one  of  us  gone,  he  would 
have  insisted,”  I argued. 

It  was  settled.  First  day  of  antlerless 
season  would  go  as  planned. 

Having  killed  a buck  with  my  bow, 
I was  able  to  scout  during  antlered  deer 
season  for  places  where  we  could  make 
the  doe  season  plan  work.  Finally  1 had 
the  stage  set.  While  other  friends  and 
relatives  were  included  in  our  hunt, 
their  successes  will  be  omitted  here,  in 
this  tale  of  Dad’s  three  rifles. 

Scott,  we  decided,  would  hunt  with 
the  .280  Remington,  Dad’s  all-time 
favorite  for  30  years.  Linda  would  hunt 


“Why  don’t  we 
each  take  one  of 
his  ‘pet’  doe  rifles 
and  hunt  with  it. 
Maybe  we  can 
each  get  a deer 
with  one.  It 
would  be  sort  of 
fitting,”  1 offered. 
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I SQUINTED  through  my  bifocals  at  the  buckhorn  sight 
and  lost  the  deer.  I raised  my  eyes  above  the  barrel  and 
there  they  were.  I aimed  again  and  they  were  gone. 
Raised  up  again  and  they  appeared  — too  many  years  of 
scope  hunting. 


with  a Savage  pump,  .30-30,  also  scope- 
sighted.  I would  hunt  with  the  open- 
sighted  W inchester  Model  94,  the  one 
that  Dad  and  1 had  both  killed  our  first 
deer  with,  20  years  apart. 

“Scott,  1 have  good  news  and  1 have 
bad  news  for  you,”  1 said  as  we  sat 
around  the  fireplace  the  night  before 
the  hunt.  “The  good  news  is,  the  way  I 
figure,  you  will  get  the  first  shooting  of 
the  morning.  The  bad  news  is  it’s  going 
to  be  cold  and  windy  on  that  point 
overlooking  the  clearcut.” 

“Just  the  way  we  like  it,  kid,”  he 
grinned,  stealing  a line  from  one  of 
Dad’s  closest  friends. 

“Linda,  you  will  be  next  up.  When 
Scott  starts  the  deer  in  the  clearcut 
they  should  funnel  through  the  draw 
you’ll  be  watching.  I’ll  wait  until  good 
light  and  move  into  the  cut  from  the 
northeast,  hoping  to  stand  one  up  for 
a shot  or  push  them  to  you  guys.” 

But  when  that  morning  came,  1 was 
too  anxious.  1 started  into  the  clearcut 
as  soon  as  1 could  see,  a few  minutes 
after  starting  time.  1 should  have  waited 
for  better  daylight.  I had  barely  en- 
tered the  cut  when  a group  of  three 


does  stood  up  about  100  yards 
away.  The  Model  94  found  my 
shoulder  as  it  had  30  years  ear- 
lier. 

1 squinted  through  my  bifo- 
cals at  the  buckhorn  sight  and 
lost  the  deer.  1 raised  my  eyes 
above  the  barrel  and  the  deer 
were  still  there.  1 aimed  again 
and  they  were  gone.  Raised  up 
again  and  they  appeared.  Too 
many  years  of  scope  hunting. 
Then  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

Within  minutes,  shooting 
started  from  the  high,  windy 
bluff.  It  was  the  .280,  its  dis- 
tinct, sharp  crack  music  to  my 
ears.  I knew  that  one  of  us  was 
getting  action. 

There  was  a pause  and  then 
the  muted  thump  of  the  little  Savage  pump. 
Dad  had  always  wanted  Linda  to  hunt  with 
that  gun. 

“Her  .30-06  is  too  much  gun  for  her,”  he 
had  repeated  for  years  despite  her  continu- 
ous string  of  deer  kills.  The  hollow  report  of 
that  .30-30  would  have  quickened  his  step. 
It  did  mine.  1 rounded  the  windy  knob  to 
find  Scott  standing  over  an  adult  doe  and  a 
yearling.  He  had  filled  both  of  his  tags  — 
back  when  this  was  permissible.  1 told  him 
1 would  check  on  Linda,  see  if  she  needed 
any  help,  and  return  and  help  him  drag. 

When  1 got  to  her  she  was  shaking  her 
head  in  disgust.  She  had  a sparse  blood  trail 
heading  into  the  clearcut,  but  no  deer.  We 
began  tracking  on  the  fresh  snow  and  when 
we  came  on  the  yearling  doe,  Linda  quickly 
dispatched  it. 

It  had  come  from  a direction  opposite  to 
what  we  had  expected.  “It  was  trotting 
when  I shot,”  she  half  apologized  and  half 
alibied.  “I  didn’t  think  I had  hit  it.”  When 
we  inspected  the  dead  doe  we  realized  that 
her  first  shot  did  miss.  The  bullet  that  had 
hit  it  entered  on  the  wrong  side.  The  deer 
must  have  been  nicked  in  an  earlier  volley 
on  the  opposite  ridge. 

While  Linda  field-dressed  the  deer  I 
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backtracked  to  see  if  anyone  was  following 
to  claim  the  hit.  No  one  was  on  the  trail,  so 
it  was  hers  to  tag.  She  did  and  I began 
dragging  the  deer  up  to  Scott. 

Scott  had  finished  his  field-dressing 
chores  and  had  dragged  both  deer  to  the 
logging  road,  where  we  met  him.  It  was 
while  standing  there,  taking  a breather, 
that  I spotted  the  two  does  running  into  the 
clearcut.  Too  far  for  a sure  shot  with  the 
iron  sights,  I asked  Scott  for  the  .280  and 
filled  my  tag. 

We  had  set  out  to  shoot  three  does  with 
three  of  Dad’s  guns.  We  had  all  gotten  does 
with  Dad’s  guns,  but  not  as  planned.  We 
were  sure  he  would  have  liked  the  way  it 
went  better  than  the  way  it  was  arranged. 
“The  deer  are  playing  for  keeps,  we’re  just 
playing”  would  have  been  Dad’s  summa- 
tion. 

Scott  and  I had  both  shot  deer  with 
Dad’s  .280  that  morning.  Linda  had  fin- 
ished the  one  she  tagged  with  the  .30-30 
Savage.  Dad’s  guns  were  put  away  for  a few 
years  and  we  all  went  back  to  hunting  with 
our  own  “Old  Reliables.”  The  story  would 
have  ended  there,  with  four  does  taken 
with  two  of  Dad’s  guns,  except  for  a twist  of 
fate. 

A few  years  later,  another  doe  season 
was  planned  as  a family  hunt,  this  time  with 
Linda’s  dad  and  brother  joining  us.  We 
discussed  who  would  use  which  rifle.  As 
Len  and  Pop  are  from  a state  that  allows 
only  shotguns  for  deer,  we  promised  them 
scope-sighted  rifles  they  could  use. 

Scott  would  hunt  with  his  .308.  I’d  be  a 
deer  driver  because  all  my  tags  had  been 
filled  in  archery  season.  Linda  still  had  her 
second  doe  tag  to  fill.  Her  brother,  we 
decided,  would  use  my  Remington  .30-06 
and  her  dad  would  use  her  Model  700. 

From  the  choice  of  deer-caliber  firearms 
that  remained  at  home,  Linda  elected  to 
try  for  a neck  shot  with  a .222  Remington. 


We’d  used  it  that  year  for  varmints  and 
it  had  proved  all  summer  to  be  a real 
“shooter.”  We  had  plenty  of  venison, 
and  if  she  didn’t  get  the  “perfect”  shot 
opportunity,  she’d  at  least  have  the 
fun  of  being  out  there. 

Opening  morning  dawned  cold  with 
just  a skiff  of  snow  on  the  ground.  We 
stood  around  the  vehicles,  finishing 
coffee  and  rehashing  the  strategy  for 
the  morning  hunt,  as  first  light  slowly 
crept  onto  our  north-facing  slope. 

Coffee  done,  and  in  agreement  that 
the  plan  we  had  devised  the  night 
before  was  still  the  best,  everyone  be- 
gan to  uncase  their  guns. 

“Where’s  the  .HIT  Linda  snapped 
as  she  looked  at  the  empty  cases  in  the 
van.  “I  thought  you  were  putting  them 
all  in  the  car.” 

“I’m  not  your  gun  bearer,”  I snapped 
back,  realizing  I had  last  seen  the  ready 
case  on  my  work  bench  and  had  failed 
to  pick  it  up. 

“I  don’t  have  a gun?”  she  stormed. 
“I  don’t  have  a gun!” 

Not  wanting  to  terminate  25  years 
of  marital  bliss,  I responded,  “I’ll  drive 
back  and  get  it,  when  I return  it  will 
just  be  good  shooting  light.” 

“I  have  an  extra  gun  here,  the  .280,” 
Scott  pitched  in,  trying  to  save  his* 
older  brother  from  a well-earned  chas- 
tising. 

The  air  hung  silent  and  then  Linda 
relented.  “It  just  might  be  fun  to  hunt 
with  Dad’s  gun.” 

I breathed  a sigh  of  relief. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  when  I 
heard  the  crisp,  clear,  single  crack  of 
the  .280.  I smiled  knowingly.  Dad’s 
three  star  pupils  had  all  taken  deer 
with  his  favorite  gun.  Not  exactly  ac- 
cording to  our  plan,  maybe,  but  per- 
haps according  to  his.  □ 
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Autumn  Triptycf) 


Deep  November,  deeper  yet  in  the  mountains  of  the  Big  Woods,  and  now  it 
snows.  Heavy,  compound  flakes,  wide-spaced,  falling  straight  down  — a 
celehrative  air  settling  upon  the  somher  landscape  like  confetti  on  a hero’s  parade 
in  some  vintage  hlack  and  white  newsreel.  But  there  is  no  parade  in  this  silent 
woods  and  no  hero  either,  save  me,  a turkey  hunter.  The  air  grows  colder  on  the 
high  oak  flat,  and  for  a long  while  I listen  to  the  hissing  of  the  snow  on  the  leathery 
leaves  and  watch  the  rich  hues  of  the  uplands  pale  at  the  first  icy  stare  from  an  early 
winter. 

1 was  wrong  about  the  parade,  for  now  it  begins  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  flat.  At 
first  1 hear  only  the  faint  rustling  of  leaves,  hut  then  the  falsetto  notes  and  piping  of 
young  turkey  voices  fill  the  air.  Clucks,  yelps  and  shrill  purrs  overlap  and  mix  with 
the  commotion  of  a frantically  feeding  flock.  The  birds  are  moving  in  my  direction 
and  1 hide  in  a windfall.  I’m  not  interested  in  killing  any  of  these  birds;  I have  my 
heart  set  on  bagging  one  of  a trio  of  longbeards  that  work  these  benches.  Soon  I am 

surrounded  by  more  than  three  dozen  noisy  birds.  I try 
not  to  breathe  as  a nearby  jake  rakes  the  leaves,  expos- 
ing the  black  earth.  His  long,  serpentine  neck  darts 
swiftly  left  and  right  as  he  gobbles  up  acorns  and 
other  treats.  As  the  flock  moves  farther  out  the 
flat,  a doe  with  twin  fawns,  a clean-up  crew  of 
sorts,  brings  up  the  rear. 

It  is  late  afternoon  and  I move  down  the 
mountain  hoping  to  catch  the  gobblers 
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as  they  move  across  a ravine  on  their  way  to  roost  in  the  pines.  A 6-point  buck  trots  out 
of  the  laurel,  wide-eyed  and  soaking  wet.  He  looks  tired  and  has  the  worn,  frantic  look 
of  a buck  late  in  the  rut.  He  shakes  the  snow  from  his  back,  then  moves  up  the  steep 
slope  at  a steady  deliberate  pace;  mouth  agape,  nostrils  flared,  flag  straight  away.  Al- 
though I don’t  hear  any  birds  fly  up  to  roost,  I decide  to  start  here  early  tomorrow  and 
again  on  Monday  for  the  bear  season  opener.  The  buck  was  using  a bear  trail  and,  I 
hope,  on  Monday  it’ll  he  a bear  and  not  a buck  that  is  headed  for  higher  ground.  For 
decades  the  mainstay  of  hunting  in  the  north  has  been  for  deer,  bear  and  turkey,  and  1 
don’t  think  it  has  ever  been  better. 

A triptych  is  a painting  done  on  three  panels  that  are  usually  hinged  together.  The 
left  and  right  panels  are  half  the  width  of  the  middle  one,  and  are  made  to  fold 
across  it.  A hunter’s  autumn  triptych  would  depict  our  big  game  animals,  one 
on  each  panel,  with  a familiar  ridgeline  spanning  all  three  panels.  A ridgeline 
where  rutting  bucks  follow  invisible  tivers  of  scent,  where  gobblers  sneak 
through  black  forests  and  the  mythical  black  bear  traverses  reefs  of  laurel. 


A close  friend,  a turkey  hunter,  had  recently 
passed  on,  and  1 missed  our  annual  turkey  hunt  to- 
gether  in  Potter  County.  Instead,  1 headed  to  a 
state  forest  near  my  home.  It  was  a glorious  day 
and  as  1 moved  through  some  dense  greenhrier 
1 thought  of  my  friend  and  how  1 would  dedi- 
cate  my  best  effort  to  bagging  a turkey  in  his 
memory.  He  would  like  that,  1 thought.  At 
that  moment  a flash  of  white  in  the  green- 
brier  caught  my  eye.  My  first  thought  was  that 
it  was  a cottontail  or  a grouse,  so  1 was  totally 
stunned  to  see  that  it  was  a running  ringneck. 
The  big  bird  expkrded  into  the  air,  cackling  loudly,  and 
1 dropped  him  — just  like  in  the  good  old  days, 
took  the  bird  hack  to  the  truck  and  a couple  hunters  came  over.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  cockhird  1 had  ever  killed.  His  tailfeathers  were  as 
long  as  my  gun  barrel  and  his  spurs  curved  hack  like  scimitars.  The  hunters 
remarked  how  strange  it  was  to  see  a ringneck  fall  to  a gun  on  this  mountaintop. 
In  my  estimation  this  was  every  hit  a wild  bird.  I believe  in  signs  and  portents 
and  symbols,  and  pay  close  attention  to  nature’s  cues.  I believe  in  intuition  and 
gut  feelings  and  like  to  read  between  the  lines.  As  I laid  the  bird  in  the  truck  I 
remembered  that  there  was  one  thing  my  friend  loved  to  hunt 
even  more  than  turkeys. 


The  woods  is  redolent  with  the  signs  of  rutting 
activity,  and  I can  feel  the  urgency  in  the  rar- 
efied air  of  the  uplands.  The 
mating  season  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
whitetail  buck’s  year  and,  indeed,  his 
life.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  reason  for  being. 

The  rut  is  an  odd  alchemy  of  radi- 
cally altered  body  chemistry  and  he- 
havior  triggered  by  decreasing 
amounts  of  daylight.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  sign  a single  buck  can  cre- 
ate, and  even  more  amazing  is  that  the  vi- 
sual sign  is  only  a small  element  of  a larger 
network  of  communication  that  includes  com- 
plex airborne  scents  and  signposts  of  scent  that 
unite  bucks  and  does.  These  powerful  scents  are 
invisible  chemical  highways  as  obvious  to  deer  as 
4-lane  interstates  are  to  us. 

My  favorite  rut  stand  is  on  a high  boulder,  on  a sidehill  overlooking  a hot  scrape  line, 
but  I am  driven  from  my  post  today  by  pounding  sheets  of  rain.  Soaked  hut  undaunted, 
I theorize  that  the  woods,  washed  clean  of  all  scent,  will  cause  the  rut  to  resume  with  an 
even  greater  intensity  tomorrow. 

Gobblers  or  buck.  It’s  a tough  call  to  make  when  you  enjoy  hunting  both,  and  on  two 
consecutive  hunts  I’ve  made  the  wrong  call  both  times.  The  first  was  on  a game  lands  in 
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Perry  County  where  I ran  into  a tremendous  9-point  buck  while  bumping  turkeys  out  of 
some  thick  stuff.  A doe  trotted  by  to  my  left  when  the  buck  stopped  under  a hemlock, 
standing  broadside  only  a few  yards  away.  1 haven’t  seen  a buck  like  him  in  years  and 
could  visualize  the  turkey  feather  fletching  on  a heavy  cedar  arrow  passing  through  him. 
A few  days  later  I brought  both  my  bow  and  shotgun  along  on  a trip  to  Bedford  County. 
I’d  decide  which  to  hunt  with  first  when  I got  there.  I arrived  at  daybreak  and  opted  to 
walk  a half-mile  long  fencerow  to  a woods  where  turkeys  usually  roost.  Halfway  across, 
where  another  fencerow  intersects  the  first,  I almost  hump  into  a huge  8-pointer  with  a 
rack  the  color  of  corn.  He  was  completely  unawate  of  me,  and  with  nose  to  the  ground, 
continued  following  a scent  trail.  I ran  all  the  way  back  to  my  vehicle,  grabbed  my  bow 
and  grunt  tube,  and  ran  all  the  way  hack  to  the  intersection.  I could  still  see  him  far 
below,  but  he  probably  didn’t  hear  my  calls.  Sometimes  it’s  frustrating,  hut  it’s  nice  to 
have  a choice. 


Two  rapid  shots  at  first  light  break  up  a turkey 
flock  from  higher  up  on  the  mountain.  A few  min- 
utes later  a handful  of  birds  drop  down  through 
the  canopy  of  oaks  and  land  all  around  me,  stick- 
ing in  place  like  jacks  cast  from  a little  girl’s  hand. 

After  looking  around  for  a few  moments  they  run 
down  into  a hemlock  grove  below  as  more  singles 
and  pairs  fall  through  the  trees.  The  raspy  yelps 
from  the  brood  hen  cause  the  turkeys  to  kee-kee, 
and  they  quickly  assemble  at  her  command.  The 
last  bird  out  of  the  hemlocks  is  a big,  lonely  jake.  He 
passes  near  my  position  between  two  boulders  and 
can’t  resist  a sure  thing,  even  though  I had  hoped  for  a 
mature  gobbler  on  this  last  day  of  the  season. 


I’ve  been  hunting  the  northern  tier  for  black  hears  for  almost 
three  decades,  and  although  I haven’t  taken  one  yet,  I learn  more  about 
hunting  in  general  when  hunting  for  bears  than  in  any  other  way.  I’ve  taken  part  in 
grueling  drives,  posted  at  funnels  connecting  swamps,  watched  bear  trails 
in  dense  laurel,  and  positioned  myself  at  ungodly  hours  so  waves  of 
hunters  would  push  things  my  way.  I’ve  tried  it  all.  This  year, 
however.  I’ll  look  to  the  hunter  within,  the  instinctive 
hunter.  I’ll  shut  out  all  strategies  and  cognitive 
thinking.  I’ll  let  the  natural  juices  flow  and  fol- 
low my  heart,  hunting  much  the  way  I did 
when  I was  a kid.  1 think  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  this  approach  that  will  allow  me 
to  cross  paths  with  a hear.  Perhaps  by  re- 
lying on  instincts  and  intuition  I’ll  he 
joining  forces  with  the  same  element 
that  spurs  a buck  to  travel  over  one 
more  ridge,  that  makes  a gobbler  look 
twice  before  taking  another  cautious  step 
and  gives  the  bear  the  wisdom  and  patience 
to  stay  put  while  a hunter  walks  by. 
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It’s  Your  Responsibility 

Venango  — Recently,  I became  in- 
volved in  the  investigation  of  a Safety 
Zone  violation.  This  was  not  unusual,  as  we 
investigate  several  each  year.  The  indi- 
viduals involved  in  this  case  thought  they 
were  1 50  yards  away  from  some  houses,  hut 
were  closer  to  100  yards  away  from  one 
house  and  80  yards  from  another.  Hunters 
should  measure  150  yards  once,  just  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  distance.  Also,  having  ad- 
vance permission  to  hunt  in  a Safety  Zone 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  measuring. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Can’t  Pull  the  Wool  Over  Their  Eyes 

Washington  — I’m  told  that  this 
county  is  the  largest  producer  of  wool  in  the 
state.  With  that  in  mind,  only  a “rookie” 
WCO  would  take  a full-mount  coyote  to 
the  county  fair.  Every  time  a lamb  judging 
contestant  brought  his  or  her  lamb  past  our 
exhibit,  the  animal  would  freeze  when  it 
saw  the  coyote.  One  bewildered  young 
man  had  to  pick  his  lamb  up  and  carry  it 
kicking  to  get  it  to  the  judging  arena. 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell, 

Richeyville 


It  Figures 

Bedford  — While  manning  an  exhibit 
at  the  Bedford  County  fair  1 met  a man  who 
had  a chance  encounter  with  Mercer 
County  WCO  Jim  Donatelli  while  back- 
packing in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  fel- 
low asked  me  to  relay  the  following  mes- 
sage to  Jim:  “Remember  the  guy  who  you 
gave  directions  to  the  lake  that  was  loaded 
with  trout  and  was  only  a 1 5-mile  hike  over 
the  mountain?  1 never  caught  a darn  thing.” 
— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 

Tell  it  Like  it  Is 

Blair  — My  5-year-old  granddaughter, 
Elisa,  intently  watched  me  process  a hear 
that  1 caught  in  my  culvert  trap.  She  was 
fascinated  when  1 pulled  a tooth  from  the 
bear  because  at  the  time  she  was  starting  to 
loose  some  of  her  bahy  teeth.  Not  long 
after,  Elisa  had  a stubborn  tooth  that  was 
loose,  hut  not  quite  ready  to  fall  out,  so  1 
tried  to  talk  her  into  letting  me  pull  it  out. 
Elisa’s  response  was  quick  and  to  the  point, 
“No  way  Pappy,  the  only  tooth  you’re  going 
to  take  is  from  a hear.” 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Hollidaysburg 

New  Playing  Field 

Allegheny  — Hunters  now  take  to  a 
new  field,  the  golf  course.  A birdie,  an 
eagle,  and  a goose?  Sure,  an  eagle  and  a 
birdie  with  the  golf  cluhs  if  you  can  golf,  a 
goose  if  you  can  shoot.  The  growing  resi- 
dent goose  population  is  a concern  for 
everyone.  What  was  once  a pair  of  mean- 
dering geese  is  now  flocks  of  geese  making 
a mess.  Natural  and  artificial  detractants 
work  to  an  extent  but,  in  some  situations, 
hunting  the  geese  seems  to  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  control  the  growing  popu- 
lations. Give  it  a try  in  the  late  season. 

— WCO  Jacr  a.  Lucas,  Pittsburgh 
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Matching  the  Hatch 

Dauphin  — Anglers  are  familiar  with  a 
trout’s  affinity  for  feeding  on  mayflies. 
While  fishing  with  my  son  at  Memorial 
Lake,  1 noticed  another  species  that  had  a 
definite  liking  for  these  insects.  A flock  of 
mallards  were  deftly  plucking  the  dancing 
mayflies  from  the  air,  just  above  the  water’s 
surface.  1 watched  as  the  feeding  frenzy 
continued  for  well  over  an  hour. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Grantville 

The  Wrath  of  the  Better  Half 

Monroe  — After  the  recent  birth  of 
our  first  child,  my  wife  has  acquired  “baby 
ears”  and  wakes  up  at  the  slightest  sound. 
One  night  she  woke  up  because  the  cat  was 
meowing  and  hissing.  My  wife  was  horri- 
fied to  find  a coyote  trying  to  get  through 
the  porch  screen  door  to  make  a meal  out 
of  our  pet.  She  immediately  ran  to  the 
bedroom  and  tried  to  wake  me  from  a deep 
sleep.  1 sheepishly  commented,  “Don’t 
bother  me,  call  the  Game  Commission.” 
The  next  thing  I knew,  1 was  seeing  stars. 
— WCO  Dirk  B>.  Remensnyder, 

SwiFTWATER 

“It’s  My  Turn” 

Schuylkill  — WCO  Scott  Bills  and  1 
were  asked  to  assist  with  a teachers  work- 
shop. Teachers  from  all  over  Pennsylvania 
attended  the  program,  which  was  given  so 
the  educators  could  see  first-hand  the  vari- 
ous programs  the  Game  Commission  is 
involved  in.  Scott  took  the  group  to  an  area 
at  night  where  they  could  hear  owls.  1 was 
asked  to  “howl  up”  some  coyotes.  (They 
don’t  call  me  Steve  “Howler”  for  nothing. ) 
Both  Scott  and  I considered  our  chances 
slim  because  with  wildlife,  things  seldom 
workout  as  planned.  Remarkably  the  teach- 
ers heard  barred  owls  calling  and  coyotes 
howling  at  our  first  stop.  After  the  sessions, 
Scott  said,  referring  back  to  his  school  days, 
that  he  enjoyed  being  able  to  tell  the  teach- 
ers to  be  quiet  for  a change. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Wildlife  Wonder 

Union  — Two  years  ago  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  USFWS  developed  a 
wetland  area  on  SGL  3 1 7.  A recent  survey 
revealed  70  species  of  birds  using  the  area, 
including  a lot  of  ducks. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 


All  in  a Day’s  Work 

Snyder  — While  responding  to  a nui- 
sance beaver  call  at  the,  appropriately 
named,  Beaver  Springs  Reservoir,  the  wa- 
ter plant  manager.  Lew  Ritter,  couldn’t 
hear  me  outside  of  the  fence  because  of  the 
running  pumps.  1 had  to  scale  a chain  link 
fence  and  three  strands  of  barbed  wire 
because  there  was  a chain  around  the  gate. 
After  finishing  our  business  1 asked  Lew  if 
he  had  the  key  to  the  chain  lock  on  the 
fence,  so  I wouldn’t  have  to  scale  the  enclo- 
sure a second  time.  Lew  had  a strange  look 
on  his  face  as  he  pushed  the  gate  open.  The 
chain  was  on,  but  the  catch  was  broken. 

— WCO  Steven  Bernardi, 

Penns  Creek 

They’re  Here 

Delaware  — 1 received  a phone  call 
from  a Philadelphia  man  who  claimed  he 
saw  a cougar.  He  said  the  animal  was  four  to 
five  feet  long,  had  brown  pelage  with  black 
down  its  back  and  a bushy  tail.  Hello,  Mr. 
Coyote. 

— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Aston 
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Partying  Bandits 

A Greene  County  gardener  was  told  to 
place  a radio  in  his  corn  patch  to  keep  out 
raiding  raccoons.  He  reported  it  worked 
the  first  two  nights,  but  on  the  third  night 
the  coons  changed  the  station,  then  ate  the 
com. 

— LMO  Richard  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg 


Beep!  Beep! 

Jefferson  — WCOs  get  fairly  efficient 
at  trapping  beaver  and  bear,  so  when  1 
received  a call  about  two  turkey  polts  that 
took  up  residence  in  Brookville  after  flood- 
ing, I felt  confident  that  I could  catch  the 
birds  in  no  time.  Well  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  and  looking  silly  in  the 
process,  1 felt  like  the  cartoon  coyote  trying 
to  catch  the  roadrunner.  By  the  way,  if 
anyone  knows  the  address  for  ACME  Tur- 
key Trap  Company,  please  let  me  know. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Brookville 


Keep  Them  Home 

Adams  — Pet  owners  who  allow  their 
dogs  and  cats  to  roam  free  do  a great  disser- 
vice to  the  commonwealth’s  wildlife.  1 re- 
cently investigated  a case  where  two  large 
hounds  chased  a big-racked  buck  across 
fields  and  into  a thick  wooded  stream  bot- 
tom. Injured  and  bleeding,  the  buck  nar- 
rowly escaped  a horrible  death  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  center  of  the  stream.  In  the 
deeper  water  the  dogs  couldn’t  get  the 
footing  to  finish  the  deer,  but  they  kept 
trying  until  a passerby  chased  them  off.  The 
buck,  shocked  and  dazed,  remained  in  the 
water  for  over  an  hour  until  certain  the 
dogs  were  gone. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Make  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines 

Northumberland  — Shortly  after  a 
farmer  finished  bailing  hay,  three  red-tailed 
hawks  perched  on  the  huge  bails  eyeing  the 
scurrying  rodents.  The  hawks  dived  and 
swooped  for  hours,  doing  their  part  in  the 
food  chain. 

— WCO  James  M.  Kazakavage, 

SUNBURY 

Modern  Technology 

Montour  — While  giving  instructions 
at  Hunter-Trapper  Education  classes  I of- 
ten bring  along  some  items  a person  may 
want  to  carry  with  them  in  the  woods. 
Some  of  these  items  could  make  an  over- 
night stay  a little  more  comfortable.  One 
adult  who  was  taking  the  class  said,  “1  only 
carry  one  item  to  help  if  1 become  lost  — a 
cellular  phone.” 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Aiken,  Watsontown 


When  Duty  Calls 

Armstrong  — It  seems  that  you  can 
never  get  away  from  the  job  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  are.  I was  recently  hospi- 
talized for  an  illness  and  during  my  stay, 
two  different  hospital  employees  came  into 
my  room  with  inquiries  about  game  laws. 
Geez,  cut  me  some  slack  . . . 

— WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 


Favorable  Forecast 

Bradford  — With  the  excellent  mast 
crop  and  the  absence  of  the  gypsy  moth, 
the  woodlands  are  in  great  shape  here.  All 
species  of  wildlife  are  doing  fine  and  it 
should  be  an  excellent  hunting  season.  Get 
out  and  enjoy  the  best  recreation  around. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalusing 
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Get  Informed 

Lancaster  — Regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  talking  to  hunters  in  the 
field  and  conducting  programs  at 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  it’s  disturbing  to  dis- 
cover how  many  members  of  our  hunting 
community  remain  misinformed  or  unin- 
formed. The  rumors  about  this  agency,  its 
activities  and  expenditures,  are  endless.  So 
many  of  the  hunters  I talk  to  have  no  idea 
what  their  license  dollars  are  used  for.  In 
light  of  the  ever  increasing  strength  and 
organization  of  anti-hunting  groups,  being 
an  informed  hunter  is  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  sport.  If  you  as  an  individual  or 
your  club  have  questions  regarding  this 
agency  and  its  programs  or  activities,  con- 
tact us.  Call  your  local  WCO  and  invite 
him  or  her  to  an  open  forum  club  meeting. 
We  will  be  happy  to  attend  and  address 
your  questions  and  concerns. 

— WCO  Steven  Martin,  Denver 


Shell  of  its  Former  Self 

Bradford  — Mansfield  resident  Dan 
Marple  caught  a large  bass  and  could  not 
decide  whether  to  take  the  fish  to  a taxider- 
mist or  eat  it.  He  put  the  trophy  on  a 
stringer  in  the  water  while  he  thought 
about  it.  Dan  had  almost  decided  to  have 
the  fish  mounted,  but  when  he  pulled  it  out 
of  the  water  to  take  another  look  at  it  all 
that  remained  was  the  head  and  tail.  It 
seems  a snapping  turtle  had  made  the  deci- 
sion for  him. 

— WCO  William  A.  Sower,  Troy 


Can’t  Disagree  with  that  Logic 

Luzerne  — A lady  called  me  about  a 
skunk  that  had  staggered  across  the  road 
onto  her  property  after  feeding  from  a gar- 
bage pile.  I promptly  dispatched  the  sick- 
looking  skunk  and  placed  it  in  a bag  for 
removal.  The  homeowner  and  I walked 
over  to  the  garbage  pile  to  see  if  there  were 
any  other  skunks  there  when  we  noticed  a 
large  wine  bottle  in  the  trash  with  some 
wine  still  in  it.  The  lady  looked  at  the  wine 
bottle,  then  said,  “I  guess  this  brings  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase,  drunk  as  a skunk.” 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil, 
Wapwallopen 

Money  Talks 

Bradford  — While  patrolling  SGL  219 
I discovered  some  trash  dumped  at  a park- 
ing area.  Upon  investigating,  the  careless 
litterbug  left  behind  his  most  recent  paystub. 
Judging  by  his  stub,  he’ll  have  enough 
money  to  pay  the  fine. 

— WCO  Richard  ?.  Larnerd,  Warren 
Center 

It’s  all  in  the  Name 

Northampton  — After  Mr.  Pearson 
showed  me  crop  damage  caused  by  deer,  he 
told  me  that  he  knew  of  at  least  three  sets 
of  triplets  in  the  area.  I guess  I shouldn’t 
have  been  surprised  when  I turned  onto 
“Fawn  Lane”  less  than  a mile  away  from  Mr. 
Pearson’s  farm. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 
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Another  Banner  Season 

Westmoreland  — Turkey  hunting 
should  he  great  here  this  fall.  Two  different 
farmers  told  me  about  nearly  mowing  tur- 
key nests  in  their  hay  fields,  which  never 
before  were  used  for  nesting.  One  hen 
waited  until  the  last  possible  second  to 
flush  off  the  nest,  nearly  scaring  the  farmer 
off  his  tractor. 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell, 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Go  With  the  Flow 

Pike  — Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
WCO  Don  Hemer  and  his  deputy, 
Gary  Williams  are  more  successful  hunting 
geese  during  the  early  resident  season  than 
anyone  I know.  I just  had  to  discover  their 
secret.  It  seems  instead  of  dressing  in  full 
camo  and  calling  the  birds  over  decoys, 
Don  and  Gary  canoe  down  the  Delaware 
River  dressed  as  summer  tourists.  1 guess 
the  geese  are  so  used  to  seeing  thousands  of 
canoers  during  the  summer  that  they  be- 
come complacent  with  the  look. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 


Rich  Guylas  of  Ulster  said  that  on  Labor 
Day  nine  bluebirds  took  advantage  of  his 
lawn  sprinkler.  The  birds  stood  under  the 
sprinkler  then  would  fly  to  a clothes  line  to 
dry  off  and  preen  before  repeating  the  pro- 
cess. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 


Turn  Around  is  Fair  Play 

Bedford  — Last  gobbler  season  1 cited  a 
hunter  who  was  observed  moving  about 
without  wearing  any  fluorescent  orange. 
Before  I finished,  another  hunter  emerged 
from  the  woods,  also  clad  in  total  camou- 
flage. When  it  appeared  that  the  man  was 
about  to  depart,  the  original  violator  said, 
“You’d  better  stick  around.”  The  new  ar- 
rival answered,  “Well,  what’s  fair  is  fair.” 
— WCO  Tim  Flanigan,  Bedford 

An  Apple  a Day  . . . 

It’s  a blessing  that  northeast  game  lands 
have  so  many  varieties  of  crab  apples.  Ev- 
erything from  hear  and  deer  to  chipmunks, 
squirrels  and  shrews  eat  crab  apples.  I’ve 
noticed  blue  jays  pecking  at  fallen  apples, 
not  for  the  seed,  but  for  the  pulp.  Why  I 
even  had  a German  shorthair  pointer  who 
supplemented  his  Gravy  Train  with  fallen 
apples  in  the  yard  near  his  pen. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 

Damascus 

Badge  of  Steel 

Luzerne  — A WGO’s  tasks  are  varied. 
Recently,  I almost  had  the  chance  to  add 
something  new  to  my  list  of  duties.  While 
preparing  for  a program  I previewed  the 
video  I was  to  show,  only  to  discover  that  I 
grabbed  my  wife’s  step  aerobics  instruction 
tape  instead.  I’m  sure  glad  I had  the  wildlife 
tape  in  my  truck  because  I was  wearing 
improper  footwear  for  aerobics. 

— WCO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel, 

Bear  Creek 

Thought  IVe  Seen  Everything 

Huntingdon  — Deputies  Steve  Peters 
and  Lanny  Cornelius  were  on  patrol  when 
they  noticed  a man  who  pointed  a shotgun 
at  the  top  of  a tree  and  fired.  Hunting 
season  was  closed,  so  the  officers  investi- 
gated. They  were  skeptical  when  the  man 
explained  he  was  shooting  firewood  out  of 
the  tree,  however,  the  officers  did  find  a 
stack  of  branches  that  had  obviously  been 
shot  out  of  the  tree. 

— WCO  Rich  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 
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Conservation  News 


1996  Fall  pheasant  releases 


The  commission,  at  its  Octo- 
ber 1995  meeting,  voted  to  close 
the  Eastern  Game  Earm  to  reduce  the 
operation  budget  of  the  Propagation 
Program.  Nonetheless,  our  goal  is  to 
produce  and  release  at  least  200,000 
pheasants  every  fall.  We  can  maintain 
fall  allocations  despite  the  closure  of 
the  farm  for  several  reasons.  We’re 
through  producing  birds  for  the  Pheas- 
ant Restoration  Project,  and  increas- 
ing production  at  the  other  farms. 

In  last  January’s  flood,  the 
Loyalsock  Creek  in  the  area  of  the 
Loyalsock  Game  Earm  crested  at  17.8 
feet,  well  above  the  14-7  foot  flood 
level  that  devastated  the  farm  in  1972. 
More  than  1,200  breeders  were  swept 
away,  others  escaped  and  dispersed 


into  nearby  upland  areas.  Game  farm 
crews  as  well  as  volunteers  worked  dili- 
gently to  recapture  tbe  remaining 
breeders  and  secure  them  in  undam- 
aged pens.  Approximately  20  acres  of 
pens  were  either  swept  away  or  dam- 
aged by  the  flood  waters. 

At  the  Northcentral  Game  Earm, 
damages  were  not  quite  as  extensive, 
although  sections  of  many  pens  were 
destroyed.  Eortunately  enough  surplus 
birds  were  available  among  the  other 
game  farms  to  complete  the  8,000 
breeding  flock  necessary  to  meet  this 
year’s  production  quotas.  Egg  produc- 
tion started  right  on  time,  March  14, 
1996,  and  the  first  eggs  were  placed  in 
the  incubators  on  April  4. 

Temporary  repairs  to  the  roadway 
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and  levy  system,  and  excavation,  re- 
grading and  stabilization  of  the  stream 
channel  and  stream  hank  have  been 
completed  at  both  facilities.  Tons  of 
the  excavated  materials  were  used  to 
fill  eroded  areas  in  the  pheasant  pens. 
All  hut  two  of  the  flood  damaged 
pheasant  pens  have  been  repaired. 
Damage  was  too  extensive  to  complete 
these  pens  for  this  season.  Therefore 
14,000  birds  were  hatched  and 
brooded  to  six  weeks  of  age  at  the 
Loyalsock  and  Northcentral  Game 
Farms,  then  transferred  tor  grow-out 
to  pens  at  the  Eastern  Game  Farm. 

Most  of  the  pens,  fencing  and  re- 
lated matetial  from  the  Eastern  Game 
Farm  have  been  moved  to  the 
Loyalsock  and  Northcentral  Game 
Farms,  to  replace  flood-damaged  pens. 
Dismantling  operations  are  scheduled 
to  he  completed  by  June  30,  1997. 

It  the  winter  wasn’t  bad  enough, 
weather  conditions  continued  to  im- 
pact pheasant  production  at  our  game 
tarms.  Cold  wet  weather  persisted 
through  July,  with  the  total  rainfall 
6.24  inches  above  normal.  These  con- 
ditions, and  our  need  to  maintain 
breeders  much  later  in  the  spring  to 
meet  production  quotas,  all  contrib- 
uted to  a reduced  hatchability  of  78 
percent  this  year,  down  from  83  per- 
cent last  season. 

On  the  brighter  side,  our  game  farm 
employees  pulled  through  these  adver- 
sities, and  cleaned  and  made  repairs 
to  buildings  and  equipment.  Plans  are 
to  release  approximately  111,000 
cockbirds  and  89,000  hen  pheasants 
on  state  game  lands  and  properties 
enrolled  in  public  access  programs. 
During  the  week  of  September  16, 
1996,  more  than  37,000  hens  were 
released  to  provide  dog  training  op- 
portunities. 

Preseason  releases  will  consist  of 
41,900  males  and  17,530  females 
stocked  the  week  of  October  28.  The 


first  in-season  release  will  occur  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  4,  when 
38,490  males  and  14,840  females  will 
be  released.  The  second  in-season  re- 
lease will  start  on  November  12,  when 
27,520  males  and  10,770  females  will 
be  released. 

Select  Game  Lands  with  high  hunt- 
ing pressure  in  the  Southwest, 
Southcentral,  Southeast  and  North- 
east Regions  will  receive  a third  in- 
season  release  on  November  22,  con- 
sisting of  3,090  males.  An  additional 
8,850  females  will  be  released  Decem- 
ber 23,  weather  permitting,  for  the  late 
small  game  season  where  they’re  legal 
game. 

To  increase  your  chances  of  find- 
ing stocked  birds,  locate  game  lands 
where  the  habitat  is  developed  and 
managed  for  pheasants.  Some  of  these 
areas  are  intensively  hunted.  So  plan 
on  working  the  cover  hard;  having  a 
bird  dog  will  greatly  increase  your 
chances  of  locating  birds.  Ideal  pheas- 
ant range  is  composed  of  cropland 
(corn  and  sorghum),  shrub  brush,  wet- 
lands and  small  woodlots.  Pheasants 
use  hedgerows  to  travel  and  take  cover. 
Idle  land  and  hay  fields  adjacent  to 
small  woodlot  and  conifer  plantings 
provide  good  cover  and  wild  foods 
such  as  foxtail,  ragweed,  rose  hips  and 
elderberry,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
insects. 

Pheasants  are  also  stocked  on  pri- 
vate properties  enrolled  in  the 
Commission’s  public  access  programs. 
Take  this  opportunity  to  contact  land- 
owners  out  of  courtesy  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  hunt  on  their  property.  Most 
hunters  learn  of  these  areas  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  by  locating  game  com- 
mission signs. 

The  Commission’s  propagation 
program  has  gone  to  great  length  to 
provide  productive  pheasant  hunting 
opportunities.  Give  pheasant  hunting 
a try  this  fall.  — Carl  Riegner 
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Pennsylvania  Youth  Wins  National 

Crown 


FOR  THE  second  consecutive  year,  a 
Pennsylvanian  captured  “top  gun”  for 
his  age  class  at  the  NRA’s  International 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge, 
held  this  year  in  Raton,  New  Mexico. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jason 
Murray,  H-year-old  Thomas  Patti  of 
Rome  won  top  honors  this  year.  Patti 
scored  1,779  of  a possible  2,400  points 
in  taking  the  title  of  Grand  Champion 
in  the  intermediate  (ages  11  to  14) 
category.  Murray’s  “top  gun”  crown 
was  earned  in  the  associate  (ages  IS- 
IS) division. 

Competition  for  the  more  than  300 
youngsters  included  rifle,  archery, 
muzzleloading,  shotgun,  orienteering, 
hunter  safety  trail,  wildlife  identifica- 
tion and  a hunter  responsibility  exami- 
nation. Shooting  distances  ranged 
from  21  to  75  yards  and  involved  both 
life-size  3-D  and  paper  targets.  Young- 
sters competed  from  ground  locations 
and  treestands  and  from  prone,  stand- 
ing and  sitting  positions  — all  under 
simulated  hunting  conditions. 

Three  of  Patti’s  Pennsylvania  team- 
mates placed  in  the  overall  top  10  in 
intermediate  competition,  including: 
4th  - Jeremy  Castle,  Columbia  Cross 
Roads,  1,733;  5th  - Garth  Babcock, 
Rome,  1,563;  and  7th  - Nick  Estep, 
Granville  Summit,  1,563. 

Kelly  Devine  of  Leraysville  placed 
second  in  shotgun  competition  (250 
X 300)  in  associate  competition. 

Pennsylvania  was  represented  by  a 
team  of  20  youths  and  four  coaches. 
The  youngsters  qualified  through  the 
Game  Commission’s  State  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge  held  in 
June  at  Scotia  Range.  The  state  event 
attracted  108  entries,  all  graduates  of 


hunter  education  courses  and  between 
the  ages  of  1 1 and  19. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
involved  with  the  NRA’s  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge  program 
for  more  than  a decade.  The  annual 
state  shoot  was  staged  at  several  loca- 
tions in  the  Northeast  Region  before 
moving  to  Scotia  Range  in  1994.  The 
late  Ed  Sherlinski,  Information  &.  Edu- 
cation Supervisor  in  the  Northeast 
Region,  was  a driving  force  behind  the 
program  for  many  years. 

For  information  on  how  you  can 
participate  in  the  1997  Youth  Hunter 
Ed  Challenge,  contact  your  local 
Game  Commission  region  office  or  the 
Game  Commission  Hunter- Trapper 
Education  Division,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

THOMAS  PATTI,  14,  of  Rome,  accepts 
awards  as  1996  Intermediate  Grand 
Champion  in  the  NRA  International 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge 
from  NRA  vice  president  Albert  Ross. 
Patti  is  the  second  Keystone  State 
youngster  to  capture  national  honors 
in  the  YHEC  event  in  as  many  years. 
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Pennsylvanian  receives  Chevroiet 
award  for  habitat  work 


JOSE  TARACIDO,  an  employee  of 
California  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  habitat  chairman  for  Tri-County 
Pheasants  Forever,  won  the  1995 
Chevrolet  Outdoor  Conservation 
Award  for  individuals. 

Created  by  Chevrolet/Geo  Envi- 
ronmental and  its  Chevy  Truck  Out- 
doors program,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation, the  award  recognizes  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  local,  volunteer- 
based  organizations  for  their  exem- 
plary dedication  to  conservation 
projects  and  activities. 

One  of  61  nominees  from  32  states, 
Taracido  was  honored  for  his  conser- 
vation work  on  the  Pike  Run  Water- 
shed. Several  groups  and  individuals, 
including  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  California  University, 
united  to  support  this  project. 

In  order  to  restore  the  Pike  Run 
Watershed,  Taracido  worked  with 
landowners,  government  agencies, 
conservation  groups  and  educational 
institutions.  The  project,  which  was 
established  to  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  water  quality,  seeks  to  reestab- 
lish 1 ,000  acres  of  native  warm  season 
grasses,  provide  20  miles  of  riparian 


Matt  Hough 


JOSE  TARACIDO,  right,  was  honored 
for  his  conservation  work  on  the  Pike 
Run  Watershed  area. 

protection  in  the  Pike  Run  Watershed 
area,  and  protect/restore  50  acres  of 
wetlands. 

Taracido’s  fund  raising  efforts  gen- 
erated more  than  $150,000  from  such 
organizations  as  the  EPA,  USFWS, 
Pheasants  Forever,  Ducks  Unlimited 
and  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  as  well  as  in-kind  contri- 
butions from  the  Game  Commission 
and  California  University. 

Taracido  received  a specially  com- 
missioned Steuben  crystal  sculpture 
and  a $2,000  grant  from  Chevy  Truck 
Outdoors  to  celebrate  his  accomplish- 
ment and  help  continue  his  efforts. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to 
your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around 
the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Bear  Check  Stations 

ALL  BEARS  harvested  during  the  Nov.  25-27  season  must  be  taken  to  a Game  Commission 
region  office  or  bear  check  station.  Check  stations  and  region  offices  will  check  hears  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  on  Nov.  25  and  26,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on  Nov.  27.  Affet  6 p.m. 
on  the  27th,  call  the  nearest  region  office. 

NORTHWEST:  Warren  County  — SGL  309,  Route  127  two  miles  south  of  Tidioute; 
Forest  County  — Allegheny  National  Forest  stotage  building,  Marienville;  Jefferson 
County  — SGL  54  (site  of  the  old  Commission  training  school),  seven  miles  north  of 
Btockway  off  Route  28. 

SOUTHWEST:  Indiana  County  — Yellow  Creek  State  Park  off  Route  422. 

NORTHCENTRAL:  Lycoming  County  — Lewis  Township  Municipal  Building, 
intersection  of  routes  14  and  15,  Trout  Run;  Tioga  County  — SGL  208  storage  building, 
three  miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Route  349;  Clearfield  County  — S.B.  Elliott  State  Park, 
off  Route  153  north  of  T80,  Exit  18;  McKean  County  — SGL  62  building,  three  miles 
north  of  Mt.  Jewett  on  Omshy  Road;  Cameron  County  — Sinnemahoning,  intersection 
of  routes  120  and  872;  Centre  County  — Penn  Nursery,  Route  322  neat  Potters  Mills; 
Clinton  County  — Renovo  Forestry  Building,  two  miles  west  of  Renovo  on  route  120; 
Union  County  — Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  headquarters.  Route  45  just  west  of  Route  235. 

NORTHEAST:  Bradford  County  — Monroeton  Rod  & Gun,  off  Route  220  on  Township 
Road  402  between  Kellogg  and  South  Branch;  Monroe  County  — SGL  127  building. 
Route  423  two  miles  south  of  Tobyhanna;  Pike  County  — SGL  180  Shohola  building. 
Route  6 at  Shohola  Falls,  13  miles  south  of  Hawley;  Sullivan  County  — State  Fotestry 
building.  Route  87,  1.5  miles  south  of  Hillsgrove. 

REGION  OFFICES:  Northwest  (Venango  County)  — 1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  three  miles 
south  of  Franklin  on  Route  8;  Northcentral  (Lycoming  County)  — Route  44,  1.5  miles 
south  of  Jersey  Shore;  Northeast  (Luzerne  County)  — intersection  of  routes  415  and  1 18, 
Dallas;  Southwest  (Westmoreland  County)  — 339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier;  Southcentral 
(Huntingdon)  — Route  22,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon;  Southeast  (Berks  County)  — 
one  mile  off  Route  222  on  Snyder  Road,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading. 


Pennsylvanians  overwhelmingly 
support  hunting  and  fishing 


HUNTING  and  fishing  are  widely  ac- 
cepted activities  in  Pennsylvania,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  recently  conducted 
here.  The  survey,  done  by  telephone 
in  May  and  June,  revealed  83  percent 
of  Pennsylvanians  approve  of  hunting 
and  95  percent  approve  of  fishing. 

Responsive  Management,  a polling 
firm  based  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia, 
conducted  the  survey  for  the  Game 
Commission  and  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission.  Slightly  more 
than  1,000  persons  participated  in  the 


survey,  which  contained  more  than  50 
questions  about  the  two  agencies  and 
fish  and  wildlife  issues. 

“The  support  Pennsylvania  has  for 
hunting  and  fishing  is  like  no  other 
state  I’ve  ever  surveyed,”  said  Mark 
Duda,  who  heads  Responsive  Manage- 
ment. “Pennsylvania  is  truly  a 
sportsmen’s  state.  It’s  different  than 
any  other  state  I’ve  worked  in.”  When 
it  comes  to  hunting,  for  instance,  83 
percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  approve 
of  the  sport,  while  nationwide,  around 
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73  percent  approve  of  the  activity. 

The  Game  Commission  and  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  had  the  survey 
conducted  tor  several  reasons:  to  iden- 
tify  fish  and  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams and  concerns  the  public  con- 
siders important,  measure  the  public’s 
opinion  of  agency  performance,  and 
identify  areas  for  improvement. 

As  part  of  the  survey,  respondents 
were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of 
various  PGC  and  PFBC  activities.  Law 
enforcement  was  considered  impor- 
tant by  97  percent  ot  the  respondents. 
It  was  followed  closely  by  educating 
the  public  about  fish  and  wildlife,  95 
percent;  managing  and  conserving 
endangered  species,  94  percent;  pro- 
viding fishing  opportunities,  91  per- 
cent; providing  educational  programs 
in  urban  areas,  90  percent;  providing 
wildlife  viewing  sites,  90  percent;  re- 
storing and  improving  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  86  percent;  managing  for 
a diversity  of  fish  and  wildlife,  84  per- 
cent; and  providing  hunting  opportu- 
nities, 80  percent. 

“We’ve  always  known  that  Penn- 
sylvanians support  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, whether  or  not  they  themselves 
participate,”  said  PFBC  Executive  Di- 
rector Pete  Colangelo.  “Through  this 
survey  we’ve  also  learned  just  how 
strongly  people  feel  about  manage- 
ment of  nongame  fish,  birds  and  mam- 
mals.” 

For  years,  some  organizations  have 
tried  to  label  sportsmen  as  a fraternity 
that  cares  only  about  the  game  ani- 
mals. The  survey,  however,  documents 
that  sportsmen  care  as  much  as  or 
more  about  fish  and  wildlife  diversity 
as  the  general  public.  The  survey 
showed  84  percent  of  residents  be- 
lieved managing  for  a diversity  of  fish 
and  wildlife  was  important.  Among 
anglers  the  rate  was  88  percent;  hunt- 
ers, 83  percent. 

“Sportsmen  have  financed  fish  and 


wildlife  management  since  its  incep- 
tion in  America,”  said  PGC  Executive 
Director  Don  Madl.  “Sportsmen  are 
the  reason  our  fauna  flourishes  today. 
That  hunters  and  anglers  care  about 
all  wildlife  is  fitting  and  logical.  After 
all,  they  encounter  wildlife  every  time 
they  head  afield  and  they  derive  great 
satisfaction  in  knowing  they  finance 
its  management.” 

Abttut  60  percent  of  the  persons 
surveyed  had  some  familiarity  with  the 
ageiTctesj>Erom  that  group,  78  percent 
rated  the  commissions’  performances 
as  either  good  or  excellent.  While 
pleased  with  those  high  marks,  lead- 
ers of  both  agencies  expressed  a desire 
to  better  inform  and  educate  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  agencies. 

“Although  sportsmen  are  the  ones 
who  provide  the  funding,  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  value  fish  and  wildlife 
have  a stake  in  our  programs,” 
Colangelo  said.  “We  will  continue 
with  efforts  to  reach  and  teach  resi- 
dents about  the  state’s  natural  re- 
sources and  our  role  in  protecting 
them.  An  enlightened  public  is  an  un- 
derstanding public.” 

The  survey  noted  there  was  room 
for  improvement  in  the  operations  of 
both  commissions.  For  example,  half 
the  respondents  (45  percent  of  those 
who  hunted)  said  they’d  like  to  see 
more  effort  dedicated  to  the  manage- 
ment of  birds  of  prey  (29  percent  asked 
for  the  same  amount  of  effort).  Regard- 
ing songbird  and  shorebird  manage- 
ment, 46  percent  asked  for  more  ef- 
fort, 32  percent  the  same.  Twenty-six 
percent  also  favored  more  effort  in  rep- 
tile and  amphibian  management. 

The  survey  showed  most  Pennsyl- 
vanians have  participated  in  some  sort 
of  outdoor  activity  over  the  past  two 
years.  Sixty-four  percent  maintained 
areas  to  benefit  wildlife.  Following 
were:  watching  or  photographing  wild- 
life, 53  percent;  hiking,  51;  fishing,  43; 
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camping,  39;  boating,  39;  hunting,  26; 
and  backpacking,  16. 

Wildlife  topics  people  were  most 
interested  in  learning  more  about  were 
also  measured.  Information  on  places 
to  view  wildlife  topped  the  list  with 
87  percent.  Following  were:  how  to 
view  wildlife,  81  percent;  becoming 
active  with  conservation  efforts,  77; 
what  to  do  with  injured  wildlife,  77; 
dealing  with  nuisance  wildlife,  77;  cre- 
ating backyard  habitat  for  wildlife,  67; 
and  managing  farms  and  forests  for 
wildlife,  56. 

“The  survey  shows  the  commissions 


are  providing  the  services  and  fish  and 
wildlife  stewardship  desired  by  sports- 
men and  a majority  of  Pennsylva- 
nians,” said  Madl.  “It  also  provides  our 
agency  direction  for  the  future,  and  il- 
lustrates where  we  need  to  focus  more 
attention  and  where  we’ve  been  do- 
ing a good  job.” 

Responsive  Management  has  con- 
ducted surveys  in  about  a dozen  states 
and  has  assessed  public  opinion  for 
national  surveys  in  every  state.  The 
firm  is  one  of  America’s  most  respected 
for  conducting  environmental  and 
conservation  issue  polls.  — Joe  Kosack 


Hill,  Bemardi  repeat  as  PCC  revolver 

champions 


COY  HILL  of  Fulton  County  and 
Steve  Bernard!,  Snyder  County,  suc- 
cessfully defended  their  individual 
championships  in  the  annual  PGC 
Revolver  Championships  held  August 
1 1,  at  Scotia  Range. 

Hill  shot  a 494-27x  score  to  lead 
the  Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer  category,  while  Bemardi  paced 
salaried  Wildlife  Conservation  Offic- 
ers with  a score  of  484- 17x. 

Craig  Hartley  of  Adams  County, 
was  second  in  DWCO  individual  com- 
petition with  a score  of  486-19x. 
Norman  Carr,  Fulton  County  and  the 
1995  runner-up,  placed  third  with  a 
score  of  484-25x. 

Mark  Crowder,  Fulton  County, 
placed  second  in  individual  WCO 
competition  with  a 48 1-2 lx  total. 
Rick  Hixson,  Northcentral  Region 


LMO,  finished  third  at  479-25x. 

Hartley  and  Curtis  Herring,  also  of 
Adams  County,  combined  to  win  the 
two-man  crown  with  963-35x.  Jacob 
Dingel  and  Robert  Rumbaugh,  Butler 
County,  repeated  as  runners-up  with 
946-35x;  while  Ken  McDermott  and 
Terry  Wills,  Lycoming  County,  placed 
third  at  942-3 lx. 

Fulton  County  officers  again  cap- 
tured the  four-man  team  title. 
Crowder,  Hill,  Carr  and  Robert  Strait 
shot  a combined  score  of  l,918-92x. 
The  Centre  County  squad  of  Michael 
Ondik,  Frederick  Yearick,  Andrew 
Hughes  and  William  Sipple,  placed 
second  with  1,846-7 lx,  while  Darrell 
Bowers,  Burton  Kelly,  Robert 
Stephenson  and  Arthur  Brunst  took 
the  third  place  award  back  to  Butler 
County  with  a score  of  l,817-46x. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission  pubiic 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toil-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  iisted  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  human  brain  can  sometimes  interpret  what 
the  eye  sees  as  something  entirely  different  than 
what  is  actually  there.  It’s  the  hunter’s 
responsibility  to  determine  the  reality  of  ..  . 

Things  Seen  and 
Unseen 


IT  LOOKED  like  a bear,  all  right.  Through 
the  dark  hemlocks,  in  the  hummocky 
sphagnum  swamp,  spots  of  sun  lit  the  black 
shape  titfully.  Was  it  a bear?  It  was  the  right 
size,  and  there  was  a satiny  sheen  where  the 
light  struck.  The  shine  of  a fur  coat? 

1 stayed  on  one  knee,  the  rifle  gripped 
across  my  thigh.  If  it  was  a hear.  I’d  be  in 
perfect  position  for  a good  shot  when  it 
moved  out.  If  it  wasn’t,  I could  afford  to 
wait. 

I waited,  and  nothing  moved.  I grew 
impatient  for  another  angle  on  the  inky 
form  in  the  bog.  Maybe  if  I sneaked  to  one 
side  I’d  get  a better  view.  I moved  slowly  in 
the  dry  leaves,  and  the  shape  passed  behind 
a tree.  It  hadn’t  moved,  but  the  different 
angle  made  it  disappear.  When  it  showed 
again,  something  wasn’t  right.  A bear  with 
streaks  of  green?  I don’t  think  so. 

I stood  up,  confident  that  I’d  only  looked 
silly  to  myself,  and  walked  toward  the  shape 
in  the  swamp.  Yes,  it  was  bear-like,  this  big, 
old  blackened  stump,  or  at  least  half  of  it 
was.  The  stump  was  round  in  the  right 
places  and  glistened  with  that  patina  that 
weathered-smooth  wood  gets.  It  was  only 
when  the  rest  of  the  stump  showed,  the  side 
that  gets  no  sun,  where  the  green  moss 
grew,  that  the  mimicry  was  unmasked. 


Fooled  again,  I thought,  by  what’s  there 
that’s  not  there. 

Humankind’s  greatest  vision  attribute, 
1 believe,  is  our  ability  to  see  color.  Yes, 
we’re  missing  out  on  the  ultraviolet  that 
bees  see,  and  can’t  detect  infrared,  like  pit 
vipers,  but  compared  to  what  a deer’s  eye 
can  do,  we’ve  got  the  whole  rainbow. 

But  we  shouldn’t  be  over-confident. 
We’re  too  apt  to  see  what’s  not  really  there, 
and  don’t  see  what  is.  Wildlife  has  an 
innate  ability  to  disappear  in  its  surround- 
ings, by  appropriate  body  shape,  colora- 
tion, or  just  plain  standing  still.  The  rest  of 
the  outdoors,  including  inanimate  objects, 
has  an  unconscious  ability  to  imitate  wild- 
life — in  shapes  of  tree  branches,  rocks, 
stumps  — when  seen  through  the  human 
eye  and  interpreted,  sometimes  not  very 
well,  by  the  human  brain. 

Take  ferns,  for  instance.  In  fall,  the  large 
hay-scented  ferns  that  fill  so  many  wood- 
lands look  like  deer  tails.  Why  the  mind 
picks  out  one  fern  in  particular  is  some- 
thing best  left  to  psychologists,  but  I do 
know  that  sometimes  while  archery  hunt- 
ing I walk  through  the  woods,  and  suddenly 
there’s  a deer’s  tail  waving.  “Oh  no,”  I’ll 
think,  “I  bounced  that  deer.”  I’ll  wheel 
around  for  a better  look,  knowing  I won’t 
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get  a shot,  just  to  see  it.  Instead  the  “white” 
tail  is  a pale  yellow,  fall-faded  fern  the  size 
and  shape  of  a deer’s  tail  when  held  erect. 
The  fern  is  even  “flagging,”  waving  from 
side  to  side  like  a deer’s  tail  does  when  it 
hounds  away.  Ferns  and  a breath  of  wind, 
and  my  heart  was  pounding. 

For  some  types  of  hunting,  such  as  grouse 
and  rabbit,  success  depends  not  on  seeing 
game  that’s  sitting  still,  hut  on  gun  han- 
dling once  the  game’s  afoot  or  a-wing.  But 
that’s  not  true  for  those  of  us  who  hunt 
“aerial  deer,”  or  tote  small  caliber  rifles  for 
small  game,  .22s  for  squirrels. 

Grays  have  a habit  of  appearing  when 
they’re  not  there,  and  hiding  when  they  are 
in  plain  sight.  Someone  once  described 
squirrel  hunting  to  me  as  “picking  out  furry 
bumps  on  branches.”  The  trick  is  to  he  sure 
that  lump  along  the  tree  limb  or  against  the 
trunk  really  does  have  fur,  and  not  just 
roughened  bark.  When  flattened  along  a 


branch,  the  silver  gray  of  a squirrel  versus 
the  silver  gray  of  oak  bark  are  virtually  the 
same,  even  with  our  much-touted  color 
vision.  I find  myself  watching  for  the  hazy 
halo  that  sun-through-fur  makes,  or  the 
motion  of  a tail  tip  in  the  wind.  The  squir- 
rel can’t  control  the  long  hairs  on  its  tail, 
and  gusts  will  ruffle  them,  allowing  me  to 
make  positive  identification.  But  there  are 
as  many  times  when  a gray  swelling  on  a 
limb  is  just  another  bump  on  the  log.  A 
stringy  bit  of  bark  or  a leaf  can  add  the 
motion  of  life  when  life  isn’t  there.  Many 
times  I have  to  ease  slowly  around  the  tree 
for  a better  look,  until  I learn  the  truth. 

Sometimes  you  don’t  know  what  the 
thing  that  isn’t  there  is,  hut  you  have  to 
find  out.  While  walking  a narrow  ridge  one 
winter  day,  with  snow  underfoot  hut  a 
warm  sun  overhead,  I saw  someone’s  or 
something’s  breath  wafting  up  over  a rock 
edge.  It  wasn’t  the  squirrel  that  1 was  after, 
not  at  that  size,  but  what  was  it?  Was 
a deer  lying  just  over  the  lip  of  the 
hill,  its  warm  breath  turn  ing  to  steam  ? 
Or  was  it  a bear,  bobcat,  coyote,  or 
my  hunting  companion?  1 sneaked 
through  the  hemlock  shadows,  ex- 
pecting that  at  any  moment  some 
wild  animal  would  jump  up,  or  I’d 
catch  my  companion  unawares. 

It  was  only  a stone,  steaming.  Snow 
had  melted,  the  water  collecting  on 
the  flat  surface  of  a rock.  A sun  shaft 
concentrated  there,  and  the  water 
was  evaporating.  Touching  cold  air 
as  it  rose,  the  vapor  condensed  to 
mist  again,  and  the  thin  stream  looked 
just  like  breath.  I was  disappointed 
— I’d  put  a great  sneak  on  that  boul- 
der. 

There  are  many  such  apparitions 
in  the  woods,  and  it’s  a hunter’s  duty 

FROM  a distance  that  round  shape  in 
the  crotch  of  the  tree;  is  it  a squirrel, 
or  just  a bump  on  the  log?  Grays  have 
a habit  of  appearing  when  they're 
not  there  and  disappearing  when 
they're  in  plain  sight. 


Bob  Steiner 
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to  sort  out  and  make  sense  of  them.  That’s 
part  of  what’s  taught  in  hunter-trapper 
education  courses,  being  sure  of  your  tar- 
get. You  not  only  need  to  be  certain  it’s  a 
pheasant  cockbird,  not  a hen,  that  flushed, 
but  you  also  have  to  withhold  your  shot 
until  you  see  through  nature’s  fakery,  posi- 
tively identifying  the  squirrel  or  tree  bump, 
fern  or  deer  tail,  bear  or  stump.  The  discov- 
ered mimicry  is  not  only  amusing,  it’s  in- 
structive, teaching  the  hunter  that  he  can 
be  fooled,  so  he  must  be  careful. 

Wildlife  is  like  Wonderland’s  Cheshire 
cat  in  reverse.  Instead  of  disappearing  until 
only  the  smile  remains,  wildlife  often  shows 
at  first  just  a small  piece  of  itself.  Actually, 
the  whole  animal  is  there,  but  our  eye  picks 
out  just  that  one  part  until  the  brain  kicks 
in.  Then  the  rest  of  the  body  emerges, 
slowly  or  by  popping  out  all  at  once.  Hunt- 
ers are  told  to  look  for  pieces  of  deer,  the 
white  throat  patch,  the  black  on  white  of 
eyes  and  nose  against  surrounding  fur,  the 
black  outline  on  the  cupped  white  ear, 
curve  of  white  tail  fur  against  brown,  the 
lighter  inside  of  the  legs.  Identify  a deer’s 
hoof  and  you  can  find  out  if  it  has  antlers. 

I’ve  picked  out  turkeys  by  first  noticing 
the  black  and  white  markings  on  their 
wings.  That’s  odd,  I’ve  thought,  there 
shouldn’t  be  black  and  white  diagonal 
stripes  on  that  dark  rock.  Then  the  brain, 
good  computer  that  it  is,  takes  a second 
look.  The  pink  and  blue  head  with  its 
beady  little  eye  emerges  from  the  back- 
ground jumble  of  line,  color  and  shape.  It’s 
a turkey  that  saw  me  first  and  froze  so  I 
wouldn’t  see  it,  and  was  almost  successful. 

Eyes  often  clinch  identification,  hut  that 
works  both  ways.  Discover  the  eye  of  an 
animal,  and  the  rest  of  it  follows,  whether 
that’s  you  seeing  wildlife  or  it  seeing  you. 
The  dark  orb  is  a contrast  to  the  white  of  a 
deer’s  mask,  the  brown  of  rabbit  fur,  the 
gray  of  a squirrel,  the  pastels  on  a turkey’s 
head.  Black  bears,  though,  are  an  excep- 
tion. 

I’m  also  convinced  that  wildlife  can 
identify  us,  in  turn,  by  making  eye  contact. 


Archers  and  shotgun  turkey  hunters,  who 
depend  on  game  approaching  closely,  know 
what  it’s  like  to  be  spotted  in  this  way. 
Game  may  be  alerted,  a shape  not  quite 
right,  a whiff  of  scent,  that  something  is  not 
right  in  this  vicinity.  It  will  be  looking  for 
a confirmation  of  trouble.  At  such  times 
I’ve  had  deer  lock  onto  my  eyes,  both  of  us 
staring  at  each  other  and,  I swear,  a look  of 
recognition  comes  into  their  face.  They 
suddenly  know  me  for  what  I am,  and  bolt. 

Sage  bowhunters  told  me  to  try  this 
ttick:  When  game  gets  very  near,  stay  still 
and  look  away.  Purposely  avoid  making  eye 
contact,  although  you  can  still  follow  the 
animal’s  movement  with  your  peripheral 
vision,  and  you’ll  be  discovered  a lot  less 
often.  I’ve  tried  it,  it  works,  and  I believe  I 
owe  several  archery  deer  to  the  strategy. 
Deer  got  too  close,  so  I let  them  look  me 
over  while  1 froze  and  averted  my  gaze. 
They  took  a few  steps  past  me,  and  I shot 
when  they  had  relaxed  and  were  looking 
the  other  way.  It’s  not  voodoo  — just  a 
tactic  to  keep  an  easily  identifiable  part  of 
you  from  being  easily  seen. 

I’m  a believer  in  being  sure  that  other 
hunters  know  without  question  what  I am. 
I wear  a blaze  orange  camo-pattern  hat 
when  the  early  small  game  season  overlaps 
with  archery  season,  even  though  it’s  not 
required  by  law.  And  I wear  more  than 
enough  orange  when  I’m  small  game  and 
deer  hunting.  I’ve  also  learned,  by  encoun- 
tering some  hunters  who  weren’t  so  see- 
able,  not  to  expect  them  all  to  be  wearing 
fluorescent  orange,  even  when  required  by 
law. 

I also  realize  that  hikers,  birdwatchers 
and  other  woods  users  may  be  afield  with 
me  during  the  hunting  seasons.  They  could 
he  in  a brown  jacket  in  deer  season,  or 
wearing  a black  sweater  in  turkey  season. 
I’m  aware  that  someone  might  be  doing  an 
inadvertent  masquerade,  and  I know  to  be 
doubly  careful.  Woods  are  a tricky  place  to 
see  things  in.  You  have  to  keep  your  wits 
about  you  and  be  prepared  to  be  surprised. 
Remember,  the  mind  can  play  tricks.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


Poaching,  Family-Style 


Most  poachers  are  caught  be- 
cause an  officer  notices  something 
minor,  something  not  quite  right,  which 
then  reveals  a major  violation,  like  pulling 
on  a thread  can  cause  an  entire  garment  to 
unravel. 

Towards  the  end  of  antlerless  season, 
the  West  Whiteland  Police  Department 
passed  on  some  information  about  a Safety 
Zone  violation.  The  officer,  Gary  Moore, 
had  done  a thorough  job;  he  provided 
names,  descriptions,  addresses  and  license 
numbers  of  the  people  involved,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Chaingang  family.  1 phoned  the 
witnesses  and  asked  what  had  happened. 
Here  in  the  suburban  southeast,  1 ’ve  learned 
that  Safety  Zone  complaints  are  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  hunter  harassment. 
However,  after  speaking  with  the  witnesses, 
it  was  apparent  that  this  was  a bona  fide 
violation.  The  violators  weren’t  wearing 
fluorescent  orange,  either.  The  witnesses 
— like  most  people  who  report  game  law 
violations  — were  hunters  themselves, 
people  familiar  with  hunting  regulations 
and  laws. 

We  also  learned  that  the  suspects  had 
been  involved  in  another  Safety  Zone  vio- 
lation, during  buck  season.  Two  of  them 
had  hunted  through  the  playground  of  a 
neighboring  Catholic  school  and  convent 
while  about  300  children  were  outside  dur- 
ing recess.  The  school  custodian  confronted 
the  individuals  and  asked  them  to  leave  the 
property.  They  responded  with  abusive  lan- 
guage and  obscene  gestures,  and  then  con- 
tinued their  “hunt”  through  the  convent 
garden,  right  through  an  outdoor  chapel. 
Neither  of  them  was  wearing  orange  or 


displaying  a license.  The  school  had  re- 
ported it  to  the  police,  who  warned  the  two 
about  trespassing.  For  some  reason,  the 
Game  Commission  was  not  notified. 

Because  we  were  busy  responding  to 
other  violations,  we  didn’t  have  a chance 
to  speak  with  the  suspects  for  a day  or  two. 
Deputies  Matt  T eehan  and  Rich  McMahon 
accompanied  me  to  the  suspects’  house,  in 
a commercialized,  built-up  area  of  the 
county.  The  home  adjoined  fields  belong- 
ing to  a large  private  school.  We  drove  up 
to  the  house  and  parked  in  the  driveway  by 
the  garage.  We  knocked  on  the  door  and 
asked  if  Chumley,  the  family  patriarch,  was 
home.  A woman  told  us  that  all  the  men 
were  out  hunting  and  that  she  didn’t  know 
where  they  were  or  when  they’d  be  back. 
(Notice  that  she  didn’t  ask  what  we  wanted. 
She  probably  knew.)  We  thanked  her  and 
walked  back  to  our  vehicle.  As  we  stood 
there  discussing  our  next  move.  Matt  ex- 
claimed, “Hey!”  “There’s  a deer  lying  over 
there!” 

Sure  enough,  we  turned  around  and  saw 
an  antlerless  deer,  field-dressed,  lying  on 
the  ground  next  to  some  junk.  There  was 
no  tag  visible  on  or  around  the  deer. 

After  seizing  the  deer  as  evidence.  Rich, 
Matt  and  1 fanned  out  through  the  large 
yard.  We  found  another  untagged  deer 
behind  the  garage.  It  was  so  fresh  steam  was 
rising  from  the  body  cavity.  We  also  found 
two  mummified  deer  heads  with  big  racks 
on  the  garage  windowsill,  and  four  more 
partly  butchered  headless  carcasses  in  the 
brush  around  the  edge  of  yard.  Only  the 
backstraps  had  been  taken  from  the  deer. 

We  photographed  each  carcass  where 
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it  was  when  we  found  it,  and  then  put  them 
all  together  in  a line,  eight  in  all.  Each  had 
been  shot  through  the  chest  with  a large- 
caliber  firearm.  Deputy  Mark  Wahn,  who 
had  arrived  by  this  time,  found  a weathered 
salt  block  in  a corner  of  the  yard. 

While  we  were  cataloging  the  deer  car- 
casses, Chumley  arrived,  with  his  sons  Jed, 
Ned  and  Fred.  They  were  all  wearing  cam- 
ouflage and  had  shotguns  in  their  trucks. 
Jed  was  also  wearing  last  year’s  hunting 
license.  None  of  their  deer  tags  had  been 
used.  They  were  all  carrying  two-way  ra- 
dios; Mrs.  Chaingang  must  have  summoned 
them  when  we  found  the  deer.  I showed 
them  the  line  of  carcasses  and  asked 
Chumley  where  they  had  come  from. 

“Them’s  all  roadkills,”  he  said. 

I asked  Jed,  Ned  and  Fred  to  excuse  us 
for  a moment  so  1 could  speak  to  their 
father  privately.  1 told  him  that  1 had 
handled  many  roadkilled  deer,  and  that  1 
knew  these  weren’t  roadkills.  I asked  him 
to  explain  why  the  only  injuties  were  large- 
caliher  holes.  Chumley  said  nothing. 

We  then  asked  Jed  if  he  had  a current 
hunting  license.  “Of  course  I do,”  he  said. 
Where  was  it?  He  didn’t  know.  “Must’ve 
misplaced  it,”  he  said.  We  gathered  up  all 
the  deer  and  the  salt  block,  and  invited 
them  to  come  to  the  local  police  station  to 
explain  what  we  had  found. 

At  the  police  station  we  read  them  their 
rights  and  explained  that  they  were  not 
under  arrest,  that  they  were  free  to  leave  at 
any  time.  They  all  gave  signed,  sworn  state- 
ments. 

Chumley  said  the  deer  were  killed  by 
friends  of  his,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  tell  me 
their  names.  I informed  him  that  the  law 
requires  a person  in  possession  of  a headless 
carcass  to  tell  where  the  deer  came  from, 
but  he  still  refused.  He  also  said  that  he 
butchered  the  deer  and  kept  some  of  the 
meat.  As  far  as  the  salt  block,  he  wouldn’t 
dream  of  killing  deer  near  it.  After  all,  he 
and  his  sons  were  ethical  sportsmen.  He 
put  it  out  just  so  they  could  watch  the  deer. 
Yes,  they  did  hunt  through  a playground 


and  chapel,  but  that  was  because  they  were 
tracking  a wounded  deer.  Wasn’t  that  the 
ethical  thing  to  do?  They  didn’t  wear  or- 
ange clothing  or  licenses  because  they  didn’t 
want  to  alarm  the  neighbors. 

Were  they  out  deer  hunting  that  morn- 
ing when  we  arrived  at  their  home?  No,  he 
said,  just  out  for  a walk.  Jed  and  Ned,  at  this 
time,  didn’t  know  we  had  found  the  salt 
block,  and  when  we  asked  them  to  draw 
sketch  maps  showing  where  the  deet  were 
killed,  they  indicated  the  deer  had  been 
killed  on  the  same  spot  where  the  salt  block 
was  found.  When  we  told  Jed  and  Ned 
about  the  salt  block,  they  had  no  idea  how 
it  got  there.  They  suggested  that  some 
stranger  might  have  sneaked  into  the  yard 
and  put  it  there  the  night  before. 

They  admitted  killing  the  two  fresh  does, 
but  they  didn’t  tag  them  because  they  didn’t 
have  a piece  of  string.  Why  didn’t  they  at 
least  fill  out  the  tag  and  stick  it  in  the  ear? 
Didn’t  have  a pencil.  No  string  or  pencils  at 
the  house,  either,  they  said,  smirking  and 
shrugging.  When  1 asked  about  hunting 
through  the  playground  and  chapel,  they 
gave  the  same  old  wounded-deer  story. 
Never  did  find  it,  they  said.  Each  claimed 
the  other  had  shot  at  it.  1 nodded,  pretend- 
ing complete  understanding  of  their 
dilemma.  Meanwhile,  I was  filled  with  dis- 
gust. 

After  we  took  their  written  statements, 
we  gathered  up  the  evidence  and  the  writ- 
ten statements  and,  with  eight  deer  car- 
casses strapped  to  the  back  of  my  truck,  left. 

Back  at  my  office,  it  was  time  to  do  the 
paperwork.  Because  of  the  number  of  people 
and  deer  involved,  the  fines  could  have 
been  extremely  high,  but  I decided  to  charge 
each  man  only  for  the  deer  he  had  actually 
killed  or  possessed.  I decided  not  to  charge 
Fred,  because  he  was  a juvenile.  The  fines 
came  to  $10,375.  The  family  hired  a law- 
yer. 

I compiled  my  witness  list.  It  included 
the  school  custodian,  the  neighbors  and 
the  police  officers.  1 spent  hours  preparing 
the  questions  1 would  ask  each  witness,  and 
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labeling  all  the  evidence  1 would  submit.  1 
also  obtained  aerial  photographs  of  the 
area,  and  records  of  court  cases  1 could  use 
to  show  precedent  for  baiting,  possession  of 
illegal  deer,  plain  view  searches  and  other 
aspects  of  the  case  should  the  defense  attor- 
ney raise  any  objections. 

The  day  of  the  hearing  came,  and  for 
four  hours  1 presented  the  commonwealth’s 
case.  Then  the  defense  attorney  presented 
the  defendants’  case,  using  the  same  ex- 
cuses they  had  used  when  1 first  inter- 
viewed them.  The  judge  wasn’t  impressed, 
and  when  it  was  over,  the  defense  attorney 
asked  for  a continuance  to  look  for  some 
case  law  regarding  bait,  possession,  etc. 
The  judge  said  he  would  allow  the  defense 
attorney  two  weeks  to  do  his  research,  after 
which  he  would  deliver  his  verdict. 

Two  weeks  later  we  sat  in  the  same 
courtroom  as  the  judge  prepared  to  deliver 
his  verdict.  “Chumley,  in  the  matter  of 
citation  100979,  1 find  you  guilty  and  fine 
you$500.  In  the  matter  of  citation  100980, 
1 find  you  guilty  and  fine  you  $750.  In  the 
matter  of  citation  100981,  1 find  you 
guilty...”  and  so  on,  through  2 1 citations  for 
Chumley,  Jed  and  Ned  — all  guilty. 

The  Chaingangs  appealed  the  verdict 
to  the  county  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
a new  trial  was  granted.  At  Common  Pleas, 
the  case  is  handled  hy  the  district  attorney’s 
office.  Because  this  was  a complex  case, 
and  because  few  game  law  cases  go  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1 wrote  a letter  to 
District  Attorney  Anthony  Sarcione,  re- 
questing a chance  to  meet  with  the  assis- 
tant district  attorney  who  would  handle 
the  case.  The  DA’s  office  is  extremely  busy, 
but  Assistant  District  Attorney  Lori  Adams 
spent  hours  preparing  for  the  case,  studying 
the  Game  Code  inside  and  out  and  re- 
searching precedent  case  law. 

The  date  of  the  new  trial  came,  and 
again  we  went  through  all  the  evidence  and 
put  the  same  witnesses  on  the  stand  before 


another  judge,  Jacqueline  Carroll.  (The 
school  custodian  was  recovering  from  a leg 
injury  and  couldn’t  drive,  so  Deputies  Matt 
Teehan  and  Larry  Henck  transported  him 
to  and  from  the  court.) 

When  it  came  time  for  the  defense  to 
present  its  case  the  freshly-scrubbed  viola- 
tors took  the  witness  stand.  Adams’  skillful 
cross-examination  demolished  their  testi- 
mony. Then  the  defense  attorney  gave  his 
closing  argument,  claiming  that  the 
Chaingangs  were  upstanding  sportsmen  just 
trying  to  locate  an  injured  deer,  that  they 
weren’t  baiting,  because  the  deer  didn’t 
collapse  directly  on  top  of  the  salt  block 
when  they  were  shot,  etc.,  etc.  Next  Adams 
gave  the  closing  argument  for  the  com- 
monwealth, summing  up  all  the  testimony 
for  the  prosecution. 

Before  Judge  Carroll  gave  her  verdict, 
she  took  a moment  to  explain  how  she  saw 
the  situation.  She  was  appalled,  she  said, 
that  these  men  would  hunt  through  a 
schoolyard  crowded  with  children,  and  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  what  they  obvi- 
ously had  done.  “Guilty,”  she  said,  going 
through  the  case  citation  by  citation.  She 
found  them  guilty  of  1 7 of  the  2 1 citations. 

The  men  lost  their  hunting  licenses  for 
years  and  paid  thousands  in  fines.  1 spent  79 
hours,  over  a year’s  time,  working  on  this 
case,  along  with  the  countless  hours  depu- 
ties spent  assisting  me  and  the  time  the 
assistant  district  attorney  had  spent  pre- 
paring for  it.  If  one  or  two  details  had  been 
different  — if  Matt  T eehan  hadn’t  noticed 
the  deer  in  the  yard,  for  example  — these 
criminals  might  still  be  afield,  killing  deer, 
bullying  their  neighbors  and  embarrassing 
honest  hunters. 

But,  as  they  say,  God  is  in  the  details, 
and  not  a sparrow  falls  from  the  sky  without 
His  knowledge.  And  1 doubt  the 
Ghaingangs  had  His  permission  to  kill  those 
deer,  a mistake  for  which  they  paid 
dearly.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  lack  of  an  Indian  summer  last  fall  and  the 
early  blizzard  brought  an  influx  of  migrating 
birds  and  an  increase  in  bear  sightings  on 
Marcias  mountain. 

The  Three  Bs  of 
November 


October  lingered  intoNovemher  last 
year.  Vibrant  leaf  color  still  bright- 
ened the  woods;  alfalfa  butterflies  fluttered 
in  the  warm  sunlight.  Our  normal  killer 
frost  was  already  two  weeks  late. 

On  November  2,  1 sat  on  our  veranda, 
basking  in  70-degree  temperatures.  The 
following  day  was  almost  as  warm,  but  dark 
wind  clouds  whipped  leaves  high  into  the 
air,  like  migrating  birds,  before  they  spi- 
raled toward  the  earth.  I heard  a rufous- 
sided towhee  call  and  later  an  eastern 
phoebe.  We  were  definitely  settling  in  for 
our  usual  long,  leisurely  bout  of  Indian 
summer  weather,  or  so  I thought. 

But  the  next  day  we  had  our  killer  frost. 
With  it  came  migrating  tundra  swans.  For 
two  days  wavering  Vs  of  the  long-necked, 
white  angels  gleamed  in  the  sky  over  First 
Field.  At  the  same  time,  sugar  maple  trees 
dropped  their  leaves  along  the  Far  Field 
T rail,  and  every  time  the  sun  shone  1 walked 
on  paths  of  gold. 

The  cold  intensified  each  day  now. 
Grasshoppers,  hidden  deep  in  the  grasses  of 
Far  Field,  rasped  their  final  songs.  The  gray 
and  brown  world  of  late  fall  emerged  as  the 
wind  stripped  most  of  the  trees  of  their 
remaining  autumn  leaves,  and  scoured  the 
woods  clean  of  lingering  migrant  birds. 

1 hung  my  bird  feeders  on  the  back 


porch,  and  on  the  11th  of  November  the 
first  American  tree  sparrow  arrived  from  its 
Arctic  nesting  grounds,  followed  by  a male 
purple  finch.  Already  the  feeder  regulars: 
dark-eyed  juncos,  tufted  titmice,  white- 
hreasted  nuthatches,  black-capped  chicka- 
dees, American  goldfinches,  northern  car- 
dinals and  house  finches  were  settled  in.  So 
were  the  occasional  winter-overs:  white- 
throated  and  song  sparrows,  blue  jays  and 
mourning  doves. 

When  an  inch  of  snow  fell  on  top  of  ice 
and  fierce  winds  buffeted  the  birds  as  they 
tacked  into  the  feeders  the  following  day, 
the  ground,  steps,  back  porch  and  both 
feeders  filled  with  more  than  30  goldfinches. 
Two  pine  siskins  also  arrived  and  foraged 
with  the  male  purple  finch. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  As  the 
weather  worsened  over  the  next  couple 
days,  dumping  a total  of  16  inches  of  wet 
snow  on  our  mountaintop,  1 counted  more 
species  and  numbers  of  birds  at  our  feeders 
than  we  had  ever  had  during  25  years  here. 
For  bird  feeder  watchers,  November  pro- 
duced a bonanza  we  are  still  shaking  our 
heads  over. 

■ On  the  first  day  of  the  three-day  storm  1 
counted  15  bird  species  and  the  resident 
chipmunk  who  burrowed  through  the  snow 
on  the  back  porch  to  fill  its  cheek  pouches 
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with  sunflower  seeds.  At  least  42  American 
goldfinches  dominated  the  1 4 house  finches 
and  three  of  the  usually  feisty  pine  siskins. 
The  12  j uncos  persisted  amid  the  finches, 
but  the  chickadees,  titmice  and  nuthatches 
held  back,  waiting  for  momentary  lulls  as 
the  flocks  surged  in  and  out  according  to 
their  own  indecipherable  alarm  system. 

Then  two  European  starlings  landed  on 
the  porch  lattice  work  above  the  feeders, 
their  strange  appearance  seemingly  intimi- 
dating the  other  birds,  who  flew  off  in  a 
panic.  But  the  starlings  merely  waddled 
about  the  porch  floor  poking  their  long, 
sharp  bills  at  every 
piece  of  corn  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The 
other  birds  slowly 
filtered  back,  al- 
though they  kept 
their  distance  from 
the  odd  couple.  One 
starling  finally  flew 
up  into  a feeder,  but 
apparently  black  oil 
sunflower  seeds  did 
not  agree  with  it  be- 
cause both  birds  flew 
off  and  did  not  re- 
turn. 

On  the  ground  beneath 
the  porch  steps,  a white-throated  sparrow 
fed,  then  a song  sparrow  and,  finally,  off  to 
the  side,  a fox  sparrow  moved  in,  followed 
a little  later  by  a second  one.  While  the 
lesser  birds  flew  in  and  out,  taking  off 
frequently  in  mass  anxiety  flights,  the  fox 
sparrows  remained  stationed  at  the  holes 
they  had  dug,  calmly  eating  seeds.  They 
barely  glanced  up  as  the  other  birds  flew  off, 
as  if  such  nervousness  was  beneath  their 
dignity.  With  their  larger  size  and  bright 
chestnut  tails,  large-spotted  white  breasts, 
gray  and  reddish-brown  faces,  and  white 
bottoms,  fox  sparrows  are  handsomer  and 
easier  to  distinguish  from  most  of  the  other 
smaller,  drabber  sparrow  species.  Watch- 
ing them  scratch  vigorously  using  both  feet 
at  once,  I wondered  why  they  didn’t  fall  flat 


on  their  faces.  At  10:55  a male  and  female 
evening  grosbeak  landed  on  the  wooden 
feeder,  shoveled  in  sunflower  seeds  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  flew  off. 

Five  times  that  day  1 refilled  our  two 
feeders  and  spread  more  seed  on  the  back 
porch.  Otherwise  1 spent  most  of  my  time 
staring  through  the  kitchen  door  window 
at  the  pageant  of  birds.  Surely  it  wouldn’t 
get  any  better  than  this. 

But  it  did.  When  the  snow  finally 
stopped,  on  November  15,  birds  mobbed 
the  feeder.  Thirty  red-winged  blackbirds 
joined  the  hoards  of  ever-increasing  house 
finches,  j uncos  and  goldfinches,  the 
evening  grosbeaks  increased  to 
four,  and  the  fox  sparrows  to 
three. 

Then,  in  mid-after- 
noon, a newcomer 
appeared.  It  had  a 
light  eye  and  a red- 
dish-brown head 
and  breast  that  ta- 
pered off  to  black 
toward  the  middle 
of  its  body.  The 
red-winged  black- 
birds poked  at  it  as 
if  it  were  a stranger. 
Later  in  the  after- 
noon it  brought  a friend.  They  were  rusty 
blackbirds  enroute  from  their  breeding 
grounds  in  northern  New  England  and 
Canada  to  the  southern  states.  A first  time 
species  at  our  feeder,  they  returned  briefly 
the  next  morning  before  fleeing  south  with 
the  red-winged  blackbirds  and  the  fox  spar- 
rows. 

For  several  days  I traveled  outside  only 
on  snowshoes.  Breaking  trail  through  the 
heavy,  wet  snow  was  difficult.  Most  of  our 
trails  were  blocked  by  witch  hazel,  black 
birch,  red  maple  and  red  oak  saplings  or 
mountain  laurel.  All  were  bowed  to  the 
ground  under  piles  of  snow.  I shook  each 
one  free  as  I moved  slowly  along. 

A dim  sun  that  gradually  brightened 
shot  shafts  of  sunlight  through  a white 
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woods  punctuated  with  brightly-colored 
red  oak  leaves.  Slowly  1 re-learned  the 
rhythmic  swing  of  snowshoeing,  amazed  to 
be  snowshoeing  as  early  as  mid-November. 
Even  during  our  five  years  in  Maine,  back 
in  the  late  ’60s,  I never  had  to  snowshoe 
earlier  than  mid-December. 

Although  a day  of  rain  diminished  the 
snow  pack,  and  1 was  back  to  wearing  my 
hiking  boots,  the  temperatures  remained 
cold  enough  that  the  snow  never  totally 
disappeared.  Near  the  end  of  the  month, 
just  as  the  bare  bones  of  earth  and 
grass  appeared  on  the  warmer 
slopes,  three  more  inches  of 
snow  fell. 

So  the  numbers  at  the  bird 
feeders  did  not  lessen  even 
though  the  species  shifted.  A 
red-bellied  woodpecker  be- 
came a regular,  the  house 
finches  increased  to  60,  the 
goldfinches  dwindled  to 
eight.  More  and  more  jun- 
cos,  tree  sparrows,  mourning 
doves  and  blue  jays  appeared. 

And  on  November  29  the  first 
common  redpoll  flew  in.  By 
then  we  had  moved  our  large 
galvanized  cans  of  bird  seed  from  . 
the  back  porch  to  the  basement  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  November  being  the 
month  of  blizzard  and  birds,  it  was  also  the 
month  of  bears. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  1 discovered 
the  can  of  sunflower  seed  dumped  below 
the  back  porch.  W e had  heard  a loud  thump 
at  9 o’clock  the  night  before  and  had  attrib- 
uted it  to  ice  falling  from  the  roof.  But  as 
the  tracks  in  the  snow  plainly  showed,  it 
had  been  a bear. 

And  it  returned  promptly  at  7:30 
Thanksgiving  night.  We  had  with  us  our 
oldest  son,  Steve,  and  his  wife  Karylee,  who 
were  staying  in  the  guesthouse  with  our 
middle  son  David.  All  three  had  just  gone 
down  to  the  guesthouse,  and  Bruce  and  1 
were  sitting  peacefully,  reading  in  the  liv- 
ing room. 


A loud  “thump”  from  the  back  porch 
brought  us  to  our  feet.  Turning  on  the 
porch  lights,  we  saw  a large  black  bear 
nosing  in  the  can  of  clean,  recyclable  plas- 
tic containers.  The  light  did  not  bother  the 
bear  one  bit. 


1 rushed  to  the  intercom  to  report  our 
visitor  to  our  sons  and  daughter-in-law 
while  Bruce  yelled  and  chased  off  the  bear. 
But  not  very  far. 

In  the  meantime  Steve  and  David,  and 
finally  a hesitant  Karylee,  came  up  from  the 
guesthouse  as  the  bear  paused  at  the  wood’s 
edge  and  then  shambled  determinedly  back 
to  eat  the  bird  seed  below  the  porch  steps. 
After  scooping  up  the  seeds,  it  climbed 
back  on  the  porch  to  again  sniff  the  plastic 
can,  having  removed  its  lid  with  its  teeth 
early  on. 

All  the  while  the  five  of  us  watched  it 
from  the  windows.  When  it  reared  up  on  its 
hind  legs,  we  clearly  saw  a white  mark  on  its 
chest.  Bruce  took  flash  photos  of  it  through 
the  kitchen  door  window,  which  bothered 
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the  bear  enough  that  it  slowly  walked  off 
the  porch  and  on  to  the  lawn. 

We  put  on  our  yard  spotlight  and  stood 
on  the  front  porch  watching  as  it  moved 
slowly  across  the  lawn  and  down  the  road  as 
if  it  hated  to  go.  And  it  wasn’t  gone  for  long. 
In  less  than  a half  hour  we  heard  another 
thump.  This  time  it  had  hauled  the  plastic 
can  off  the  porch  and  had  smashed  in  a 
couple  plastic  containers  before  we  had 
turned  the  porch  light  on.  It 
had  also  upset  the  mixed 
birdseed  can  and  kept 
sticking  its  head  into  the 
can  to  eat  the  seed.  Again 
it  ran  off  when  Bruce  took 
flash  photos.  This  time  the 
bruin  kept  going. 

The  next  morning  the 
bird  seed  cans  were  hauled 
to  the  basement.  Bruce’s 
brother  Bill  and  sister-in- 
law  Jean,  from  suburban  Bal- 
timore, were  expected  for  the  day 
and  we  weren’t  sure  how  they  would  teact 
to  a black  bear  on  the  porch.  But  they 
assured  us  they  wanted  to  see  one. 

As  David  headed  out  to  wash  the  dinner 
dishes,  he  switched  on  the  porch  light  and 
yelled  fot  us  to  come  see  the  bear.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  yell  scared  the  bear  off  for  the 
night,  but  our  guests  were  slightly  mollified 
by  a young  opossum  who  ate  spilled  bird 
seed  on  the  porch.  And  David  later  re- 
ported that  on  his  way  to  the  guesthouse  he 
had  seen  two  bears. 

Four  nights  later  we  again  heard  a thump, 
but  it  was  not  loud  enough  to  be  a garbage 
can  falling  over.  1 ignored  it  but  Bruce  went 
to  investigate.  Sure  enough,  it  was  another, 
smaller  black  bear,  without  the  white  spot 
on  its  chest.  It  was  busy  eating  fallen  bird 
seed  on  the  porch  steps.  Then  1 noticed 
that  the  bottom  had  been  ripped  out  of  our 
30-year-old  wooden  bird  feeder.  That  was 
the  thump  we  had  heard. 

As  we  watched,  it  approached  and  rattled 
the  can  of  recyclable  glass  jars.  Not  want- 
ing broken  glass  strewn  all  over,  I yelled 


through  the  window,  “Hey!  Get  away  from 
that  can.”  It  looked  up  at  me,  then  turned, 
ran  down  the  slope  and  up  into  the  woods. 
Bruce  went  outside  to  hoot  and  yell  and 
rattle  the  jar  can  as  loud  as  he  could,  and 
that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  that  bear  or  any 
other. 

But  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  1 
followed  the  beat  ttacks  from  the  feeder. 
At  first  they  were  in  running  clusters  of 
three,  but  about  halfway  up 
Laurel  Ridge  they 
changed  to  a plodding 
walk  as  the  bear  had 
made  its  way  through 
the  maze  of  mountain 
laurel  to  the  powerline 
right-of-way. 

It  had  paused  at  one 
pole  and  scratched  out 
a small  splinter  of  wood. 
Then  it  continued  to 
the  powet  pole  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge  where  it  had  again 
made  a small  mark.  Turning  right  it  next 
followed  my  old  tracks  from  the  day  before 
along  Laurel  Ridge  Trail  for  a couple  hun- 
dred feet  and  then  veered  left  on  to  our 
neighbor’s  property,  heading  on  a diagonal 
downhill  toward  the  valley.  Although  1 
was  dressed  in  blaze  orange,  1 decided  not 
to  enter  my  neighbor’s  property  during 
buck  season.  Later  in  my  walk,  though,  1 
crossed  bear  tracks  coming  up  from  the 
valley  across  the  Far  Field  Road,  through 
the  Norway  spruces  at  the  top  of  First  Field, 
and  down  along  the  edge  of  the  field  at  the 
base  of  Sapsucker  Ridge.  Halfway  down  the 
field  the  bear  had  turned  right,  crossed  the 
field,  and  followed  First  Field  Trail  to  out 
old  garden.  There  it  had  dropped  down  a 
couple  feet  below  our  back  slope  and  then 
headed  directly  to  our  bird  feeder.  Follow- 
ing those  tracks  gave  me  an  almost  com- 
plete picture  of  where  the  bear  had  come 
from  and  where  it  had  gone. 

We  never  did  have  our  Indian  summer. 
However,  1 was  j ustly  compensated  by  hav- 
ing had  the  best  November  of  my  life.  □ 


On  Thanksgiving 
morning  1 found  the 
can  of  sunflower 
seed  dumped  below 
the  porch.  Bear 
tracks  in  the  snow 
told  the  story. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Huntresses 


Bowhunting  has  enjoyed  tremen- 
dous  growth  in  recent  years,  and  much 
ot  that  growth  can  he  attributed  to  the 
numher  of  women  taking  up  the  sport. 

There  isn’t  much  to  go  on  in  secular 
archery  history  relating  to  women  and  ar- 
chery, hut  pagan  religion  and  mythology 
stemming  from  the  goddess  Diana,  wor- 
shipped hy  the  Romans  sometime  before 
and  during  the  5th  Century  B.C.,  and  from 
the  legendary  Amazons  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy about  100  years  later,  are  two  examples 
of  how  archery  has  not  been  an  exclusively 
male  domain. 

Diana  was  originally  a goddess  of  hunt- 
ing and  was  later  identified  with  domestic 
animals.  Also  looked  upon  as  a fertility 
deity,  she  was  invoked  hy  women  to  aid  in 
conception  and  delivery.  However,  Ro- 
man art  usually  depicts  her  as  a huntress 
with  the  bow  and  quiver,  accompanied  hy 
a hound  or  a deer. 

Less  appealing  were  the  mythological 
Greek  Amazons  who  were  supposed  to  he  a 
tribe  of  fierce  bow  carrying  women  war- 
riors. The  great  mythological  Greek  hero 
Hercules  was  said  to  have  defeated  them  in 
battle  and  expelled  them  from  their  dis- 
trict. 

More  believable,  hut  still  highly  sus- 
pect, in  the  16th  Century  the  Spanish 
explorer  Francisco  de  Orellana  claimed  he 
fought  all  women  combatants  along  the 
Maranon  River  of  South  America.  Whether 
it’s  fact  or  fiction,  the  tiver’s  name  was 
changed  to  the  Amazon,  or  River  of  ‘the 
Amazons.  There  is  an  Amazon  tributary 
still  known  as  the  Maranon. 

There  are  plenty  of  modern  huntresses 
today,  but  to  provide  a sampling,  I drew  on 
the  experiences  of  several  that  1 know 


FOR  VENANGO  COUNTY  resident  Linda 
Steiner,  hunting  with  the  bow  is  the  ultimate 
way  to  relax  from  a busy  outdoor  writing 
career,  and  her  position  as  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

personally  and  some  who  were  recom- 
mended as  being  dedicated  bowhunters. 
Each  answered  a questionnaire  describing 
their  thoughts  on  bowhunting.  What  fol- 
lows should  be  of  special  interest  to  males 
who  think  howhunting  is  solely  a mascu- 
line sport. 

Mrs.  Diana  Rupp  is  the  youngest  of  the 
hunters  I contacted,  although  she  makes 
up  in  dedication  what  she  lacks  in  experi- 
ence. Diana  has  hunted  for  14  years,  but 
only  three  with  the  bow.  She  currently 
carries  a Golden  Eagle  cam  bow  with  a pull 
weight  of  40  pounds  at  her  draw  length  of 
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29  inches.  She  uses  a peep  sight  with  three 
pins  and  a leather  finger  release  tab.  Her 
arrows  are  Easton  1916s  with  three  plastic 
vanes  and  are  tipped  with  Muzzy 
broadheads.  After  several  bad  experiences 
with  treestands,  she  now  hunts  strictly  from 
the  ground.  For  camouflage,  she  wears  a 
Tru'Leaf  suit  and  adds  Ambush  De-scent. 

A native  of  Potter  County,  Diana  has 
taken  several  deer,  but  has  yet  to  score  with 
the  bow  — although  she  has  chalked  up 
several  clean  misses.  She  actually  started 
bowhunting  near  her  home  in  New  Jersey, 
when  employment  with  Sports  Afield  maga- 
zine forced  her  to  commute  to  New  York 
City.  Marriage  brought  her  to  Harrisburg 
in  1994,  where  she  continues  hunting  with 
the  bow.  “Bowhunting  has  taught  me  more 
about  hunting  than  any  other  single  ven- 
ture,” she  says. 

“Babysitters  are  hard  to  find  at  4:30 
a.m. ,”  says  Mrs.  Charlene  Morgan,  of  South 
Ducansville;  the  explanation  for  her  late 
entry  into  bowhunting  just  last  year.  She 
and  Mr.  Morgan  own  Freedom  Archery  in 
Duncansville.  A successful  hunt  for  a doe 
at  High  Ridge  Hunting  Preserve  last  Au- 
gust in  preparation  for  the  regular  archery 


season  added  a new  dimension  to  25  years 
of  hunting  for  Charlene. 

“There  is  no  comparison  to 
bowhunting,”  Charlene  emphasizes.  “To 
be  that  close  to  Mother  Nature’s  offerings, 
enjoying  a quiet  pre-dawn  or  sunset  with 
all  its  glory,  is  just  about  as  spectacular  as 
the  birth  of  my  children.” 

Well-known  outdoor  writer  Betty  Fou 
Fegely,  Coopersburg,  was  also  a late  starter 
in  bowhunting,  but  she  scored  on  a doe  last 
year  — her  second  season.  She  started  hunt- 
ing with  husband,  Tom,  (also  a prominent 
outdoor  writer  and  photographer) . Her  first 
bow  kill  was  taken  on  private  land  with  a 
Jennings  Speed  Star  compound  how  using 
a 26-inch  Easton  arrow  at  her  draw  weight 
of  44  pounds.  Her  arrows  are  fletched  with 
three  feathers  and  carry  three-hlade  Thun- 
derheads. 

Betty  Fou  shoots  with  a Tru-Fire  release 
and  uses  a string  silencer,  kisser  button, 
crosshair  sight  and  a Golden  Key  Hunter 
arrow  rest.  Her  camouflage  is  Realtree  and 
she  uses  Tink’s  No.  69  scent.  She  carries  a 
Lohman  grunt  and  bleat  deer  call.  Her 
elevated  platform  is  a Loc-On-Titan 
treestand,  although  she  also  hunts  from  the 
ground. 

Although  she  does  all  types  of  hunting 
and  fishing  across  North  America  in  her 
profession,  the  additional  challenge  that 
bowhunting  offers,  and  the  close  encoun- 
ters that  frequently  ensue  have  brought  her 
permanently  into  the  sport.  “Bowhunting 
is  a more  personal  sport.  1 feel  that  it  has 
made  me  a more  knowledgeable  hunter.” 

For  “Another  View”  columnist  Linda 
Steiner,  Cooperstown,  hunting  with  the 
bow  is  the  ultimate  way  to  relax  from  a busy 
career  in  outdoor  writing,  combined  with 
her  position  as  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion. 

DESPITE  limited  hunting  time  due  to  the 
demands  of  raising  three  children,  Diane 
Knechtel  of  Polk  has  taken  five  bucks  and 
five  does  with  the  bow. 
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DARLA  COTNER,  Danville,  top,  has  won  six 
sectional,  eight  national,  one  world  (IBO  3- 
D)  and  47  state  archery  shooting  titles.  No 
slouch  in  the  woods,  either;  she  has  taken 
six  bucks  and  four  does  with  the  bow.  In 
addition,  Darla  has  taken  many  woodchucks, 
grouse,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  pheasants  with 
archery  gear.  Bowhunting  prowess  must 
run  in  the  family  as  sister,  Linda  Kopidlowski, 
above,  and  mother,  Ruth  Cotner,  right, 
show  off  their  bucks. 


Linda  has  taken  five  bucks  with  the 
bow,  but  one  particular  hunt,  during  the 
fifth  week  of  the  1994  season,  stands  out.  “I 
had  chosen  the  setup,  did  the  rattling  and 
reacted  to  the  buck’s  actions  just  right, 
holding  my  shot  until  the  perfect  time,”  she 
says. 

While  in  her  treestand  using  the  rat- 
tling antlers,  Linda  watched  a buck  circle 
her  out  of  range  before  approaching  some 
does  that  he  had  chased  around  a bit.  Then, 
“he  stalked  back  to  within  15  yards  of  me, 
whiffed  the  Doe-in-Heat  scent,  saw  me 
starting  to  draw,  then  took  a couple  more 
steps.”  Linda  completed  her  draw  as  he 
stepped  behind  a tree  10  yards  away.  A 
perfect  heart  shot  folded  the  buck.  It  didn’t 
bother  Linda  that  the  fine  animal  had  a 
broken  right  antler.  The  remaining  antler 
carried  four  points. 

In  addition  to  the  bucks,  Linda  has 
taken  eight  does,  hunting  in  Lycoming, 
Luzerne  and  Venango  counties  over  26 
years.  All  have  been  taken  on  public  land. 
She  was  introduced  to  bowhunting  by  her 
husband,"  . . . while  I was  a young  bride 
m 1970.” 

Linda  shoots  a Hoyt  wheel  compound 
how  set  at  50  pounds  for  her  draw  length  of 
28  inches.  She  is  a finger  shooter,  using 
only  a leather  tab,  and  has  a Cobra  sight 
with  two  pins  set  at  20  and  30  yards.  Her 
tour-blade  Wasp  broadheads  are  fastened 
to  Easton  XX75  Camohunter  1916  shafts. 
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with  3'feather  fletching.  She  uses  a string 
silencer,  scents,  grunt  tubes  and  rattling 
antlers  when  hunting  from  either  her  TSS 
treestand  or  the  ground,  and  chooses  from 
a variety  of  camouflage  clothing  to  fit  the 
situation. 

The  current  season  marks  20  years  of 
bowhunting  for  Diane  M.  Knechtel,  of 
Polk,  who  has  arrowed  five  bucks  and  five 
does.  It  was  in  her  third 
hunting  season  when  she 
was  encouraged  by  her 
husband,  Ted,  to  hunt 
with  the  bow. 

Raising  three  chib 
dren  cut  into  her  hunt- 
ing time,  but  “my  hus- 
band always  saw  that  1 
had  the  right  clothes 
and  the  best  equipment, 
so  when  1 did  have  that 
rare  free  day,  1 could  en- 
joy our  time  hunting  to- 
gether.” If  Ted  scored  first,  he  would  watch 
the  youngsters  while  Diane  hunted.  She 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  hunt  with  each 
of  her  children.  Her  favorite  memory  is  of 
an  opening  day  when  both  she  and  a daugh- 
ter each  got  a deer.  With  each  youngster 
now  self-sufficient,  Ted  and  Diane  hunt 
almost  every  morning  of  the  archery  season 
together.  One  day  both  she  and  Ted  braved 
a snow  storm  and  each  downed  a buck. 

In  the  off  season,  Diane  often  hunts 
groundhogs  with  the  bow.  She  uses  a 45- 
pound  Proline  Typhoon  cam  bow,  a 3-pin 
fiber  optic  sight  and  shoots  with  a Neet 
cowhide  tab.  Her  arrows  are  Easton  2114s 
with  four  plastic  vanes  tipped  with  3-blade 
Rocky  Mountain  Ultra  broadheads.  She 
uses  a Flipper  rest.  She  prefers  military 
surplus  camouflage  clothing  and  adds  T ink’s 
scent  for  an  attractant.  Diane  calls  with 
both  a commercial  grunt  tube  and  her  own 
voice.  She  hunts  from  a Warren  Sweat 
treestand,  modified  to  protect  tree  bark. 

Darla  Corner,  Danville,  is  so  well  known 
as  a prominent  target  archer  that  it  may 
come  as  a surprise  to  many  of  her  friends 


that  she  has  enjoyed  great  success  as  a 
bowhunter,  too.  She  has  taken  six  bucks 
and  four  does,  including  one  doe  in  West 
V irginia  and  a buck  in  New  J ersey . N umer- 
ous  woodchucks,  grouse,  squirrels,  rabbits 
and  pheasants  have  also  been  taken  with 
her  bow.  In  addition,  she  has  won  six  sec- 
tional, eight  national,  one  world  (IBO  3- 
D)  and  47  state  archery  shooting  titles. 

For  bowhunting  she  carries 
a PSE  Thunder  Flite  Ex- 
press bow  with  two  en- 
ergy wheels  and  a draw 
weight  of  58  pounds  at 
her  26V2-inch  draw 
length.  She  uses  a PSERS 
fixed  pin  sight  and  King 
Pinch  Free  tab.  She 
shoots  Easton  XX75  ar- 
rows with  three  plastic 
vanes,  and  uses  a Checkit 
draw  check.  Her  arrows 
are  tipped  with  Thunder- 
head  100-grain,  3 -blade  broadheads  or 
Satelite  100-grain,  Titan  4-blade 
broadheads  shot  from  an  Archery  Hut  Fast 
Flite  string.  Her  camouflage  is  Realtree  All 
Purpose  and  she  carries  Kirschner  scents 
and  a Knight  and  Hale  grunt  tube.  She  uses 
a Foggy  Bayou  portable  climbing  treestand, 
but  also  hunts  from  ground  stands. 

Darla  started  shooting  the  bow  at  age 
four  and  has  hunted  with  one  since  age  13. 
“Archery  is  short-range  hunting,  which 
makes  it  more  exciting,  thrilling  and  chal- 
lenging,” she  says. 

The  compound  bow  has  brought  more 
females  into  the  sport  than  any  other  fac- 
tor. It  was  always  a personal  opinion,  before 
invention  of  the  compound,  that  no  archer 
should  hunt  with  less  than  a 40-pound 
longbow  or  recurve  at  full  draw.  This  ex- 
cluded many  females  who  could  not  hold 
that  weight  long  enough  to  zero  in  on  the 
quarry.  The  efficiency  of  the  compound 
bow  and  improvements  in  archery  equip- 
ment have  lessened  the  sport’s  physical 
requirements. 

Welcome  aboard,  ladies.  □ 


The  efficiency  of 
the  compound  bow 
has  made  it  possible 
for  more  women  to 
enter  the  sports  of 
archery  and 
bowhunting. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Sights  and  Sight-In 

Many  hunters  take  lightly  the  process  of  making  sure  the 
bullet  strikes  the  target  where  it  was  intended. 


Helen  Lewis 


EDWARD  STRAUGHN  tests  his  M-2  Springfield  .22  rimfire 
from  Lewis'  benchrest.  The  M-2  was  used  as  a training 
rifle  in  World  War  II.  Note  the  receiver  sight. 


MAKE  no  claims  about  being  the  great- 
est  rifle  shot  in  the  county,”  the  frus- 
trated gentleman  explained,  “but  in  25 
years  of  deer  hunting,  1 can’t  recall  ever 
missing  two  shots  at  a standing  deer,  let 
alone  one.  Let  me  explain,  though.  1 have 
a solid  place  to  shoot  from.  Because  deer 
come  out  of  a woods  into  a pasture  behind 
my  barn,  1 have  a makeshift  stand/shooting 
bench  set  up  nearby.  It  offers  an  ideal  rest 
for  shooting.  Recently,  however,  I missed 
two  shots  at  a buck  that  was  about  120 
yards  away,  and  then  my  son  missed  a 
standing  antlerless  deer  from  the  same  rest 
with  this  .243  Winchester.” 

At  the  time  I was  in  the  process  of 
moving  into  a new  building,  after  losing  my 
shop  because  of  a new  highway.  About  the 
only  thing  intact  was  my  benchrest  and 
target  board,  so  I tacked  several  new  targets 


on  the  board.  I knew  this  would 
be  the  last  sight  in  on  this  range. 
I checked  all  the  screws  in  the 
stock  along  with  the  ring  screws 
on  the  Weaver  K4  scope.  Noth- 
ing seemed  wrong.  I couldn’t 
check  the  scope  alignment  as 
my  collimator  was  packed  in 
one  of  a dozen  boxes  ready  to 
be  moved.  After  checking  the 
bore  to  make  certain  there  were 
no  obstructions,  I loaded  the 
rifle,  held  a steady  sight  picture 
and  fired. 

The  spotting  scope  showed 
a bullet  hole  almost  dead  cen- 
ter in  the  white  bullseye  on  the 
right  target.  I wondered  how  a hunter  could 
miss  two  standing  shots,  from  a solid  rest, 
with  a rifle  that  was  dead  on  at  100  yards. 
Then  it  struck  me  that  I had  aimed  at  the 
left  target.  I made  sute  I was  aiming  at  the 
left  target  on  the  second  shot.  Sure  enough, 
a bullet  hole  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the 
white  bullseye  in  the  right  target.  The  rifle 
was  shooting  more  than  two  feet  to  the 
right. 

I removed  the  scope  caps  and  found  the 
windage  adjusting  wheel  turned  to  the  right 
as  far  as  it  would  go.  I turned  it  to  the  left 
several  turns  and  fired  again  at  the  left 
target.  The  bullet  hole  was  just  inside  the 
edge  of  the  left  target.  Several  more  adjust- 
ing shots  put  a bullet  in  the  bullseye.  Now, 
I knew  why  the  man  had  missed. 

The  man  didn’t  know  how  his  scope  got 
out  of  adjustment,  although  he  had  al- 
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lowed  several  relatives  to  use  it  for  both 
deer  and  chuck  hunting.  I was  surprised  to 
learn  that  1 had  mounted  his  scope  many 
years  earlier,  when  1 had  a gunshop  in 
another  village.  He  thought  once  a rifle 
was  sighted  in,  it  would  stay  that  way.  1 
explained  that  that  was  hardly  the  case, 
and  that  he  should  even  have  a different 
sight-in  for  chuck  hunting  because  shots 
are  usually  longer  than  at  deet. 

Many  hunters  do  not  put  enough  em- 
phasis on  sighting  in  their  rifles.  I’ve  men- 
tioned several  times  that  huntets  in  the 
Depression  era  fired  one  shot  at  an  empty 
anti-freeze  can  at  50  steps.  If  the  can  was 
hit,  the  rifle  was  still  on  zero.  Rifle  car- 
tridges cost  about  10  cents  each  back  then, 
and  few  hunters  wanted  to  “waste”  five  or 
six  sighting  in  a rifle.  It  was  also  believed 
that  iron  sights  (except  the  receiver  peep 
sight)  could  not  get  knocked  out  of  align- 
ment. The  V and  buckhorn  rear  sight  re- 
mained popular,  even  though  the  receiver 
sight  was  quicker  and  easier  to  use. 

Back  then  sporterizing  ex-military 
Springfield  rifles  was  in  vogue,  and  most 
carried  the  Lyman  48  Micrometer  Receiver 
Sight.  The  48  was  easy  to  adjust  for  wind- 
age and  elevation  and  required  no  squint- 
ing to  align  it  with  the  front  sight  ( a shooter 
simply  looks  through  the  aperture  in  a 
receiver  sight  and  places  the  front  sight  on 
the  target.)  Because  the  eye  automatically 
finds  the  center  of  the  aper- 
ture, flicking  the  eye  hack  and 
forth  between  the  rear  sight 
and  the  front  sight  is  elimi- 
nated. A scope  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  use  than  any  type  of 
iron  sight,  because  both  the 
reticle  and  target  are  on  the 
same  focal  plane.  Nothing  is 
out  of  focus,  and  there  is  no 

HANDGUNS  are  becoming 
more  plentiful  in  the  deer 
woods.  Jim  Peightal  explains 
the  technique  for  mounting  an 
Aimpoint  3000  on  a Ruger 
Redhawk. 


squinting  to  align  the  reticle  on  the  tatget. 
In  fact,  the  reticle  should  look  like  it  is 
implanted  on  the  target. 

No  matter  what  type  of  sight  or  scope  a 
shooter  uses,  a rifle  has  to  be  checked 
frequently.  Rifles  with  wooden  stocks  are 
subject  to  weathet  changes.  A stock  is 
porous  and  moisture  causes  it  to  bend  or 
warp.  When  the  forearm  of  a rifle  swells 
and  puts  pressure  against  the  barrel  or  ac- 
tion, there’s  bound  to  be  a change  in  where 
a bullet  impacts.  It’s  wise  to  seal  the  chan- 
nel in  a forearm  with  special  waxes  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  For  years,  1 used 
regular  paste  car  wax.  Fiberglass  stocks  are 
impervious  to  weather  changes. 

The  man  in  the  opening  of  this  article 
assumed  his  rifle  would  stay  sighted  in 
forever,  unless  he  dropped  the  rifle  or 
banged  the  scope  hard  against  a tree.  In  his 
case,  someone  attempted  to  change  the 
windage.  It’s  certain  the  windage  metering 
wheel  didn’t  turn  on  its  own.  While  sight- 
ing in  rifles  over  the  years  I’ve  found  similar 
failed  attempts  to  re-adjust  a scope  after 
missing  a shot. 

Some  hunters  scoff  at  the  idea  of  allow- 
ing another  person  to  sight  in  their  rifles. 
But  after  zeroing  in  more  than  6,000,  I 
know  it’s  a wise  choice  for  many  hunters. 
Today,  most  hunters  use  scopes,  and  in- 
stalling a scope  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may 
seem.  It’s  not  just  making  sure  that  all  the 
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screws  are  tight,  either.  Scope  mounting  is 
as  personal  as  a toothbrush.  Everything 
from  selecting  the  right  mount  setup,  set- 
ting the  proper  eye  relief,  squaring  the 
reticle,  eliminating  internal  tension  and 
focusing  the  eyepiece  has  to  be  done  cor- 
rectly. Not  many  hunters  have  the  neces- 
sary tools  or  experience  to  mount  a scope 
properly. 

The  most  common  question  about  sight- 
ing in  a rifle  is,  “How  many  cartridges  will 
it  take  ?”  There  seems  to  be  fear  in  using  too 
many  cartridges.  Some  of  this  apprehen- 
sion is  generated  by  articles  that  claim  a 
rifle  can  be  sighted  in  with  one 
or  two  shots.  One  advocate  of 
“don’t  use  too  many  rounds” 
told  me  he  fires  only  one  shot. 

When  the  bullet  hole  is  lo- 
cated, the  reticle  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  bullseye  and, 
while  holding  the  rifle  tightly 
on  the  sand  bags,  the  metering 
wheels  are  turned  until  the 
reticle  is  on  the  bullet  hole. 
Theoretically,  the  rifle  is 
sighted  in,  but  there  could  be 
problems. 

First,  without  a vise,  it’s  next 
to  impossible  to  hold  a rifle 
completely  steady.  Second,  it’s 
not  unusual  for  the  first  shot 
from  an  unheated  barrel  to  be 
off  the  point  of  aim.  Another 
shot  should  be  fired  to  see  if  it 
hits  close  to  the  first  shot.  If  it’s  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  first  shot,  which  hole  should 
he  used? 

An  experienced  hunter  told  me  he  fired 
one  shot  and  then  carefully  measured  the 
distance  the  bullet  was  from  the  dead  cen- 
ter of  the  bullseye.  If  he  was  using  a scope 
that  had  1/2-minute  clicks,  he  moved  the 
metering  wheels  the  required  number  of 
clicks  for  both  windage  and  elevation.  To 
make  this  a little  clearer,  if  the  bullet  hole 
was  three  inches  high  and  47^  inches  to  the 
right,  he  turned  the  elevation  wheel  down 
six  clicks  and  the  windage  wheel  nine  clicks 


to  the  left.  Here  again,  the  shooter  is  bank- 
ing on  a shot  that  might  not  be  where  the 
next  shot,  or  shots,  would  impact.  Also, 
other  than  some  types  of  silhouette  scopes 
that  have  special  hardened  metering  sys- 
tems, few  scopes  will  meter  precisely  click 
by  click. 

It’s  sheer  folly  to  use  any  method  that 
has  inherent  problems,  and  the  one-shot 
sight- in  method  has  plenty.  For  instance, 
what  if  a shooter  flinches  when  firing  his 
“locator”  shot  ? If  only  one  shot  is  fired,  how 
is  the  shooter  sure  the  rifle  is  sighted  in? 
From  what  I gathered,  neither  shooter  ( and 


probably  hundreds  more  who  use  the  one- 
shot  method)  fired  any  proof  shots. 

The  best  approach  is  to  fire  two  or  three 
shots  into  a fresh  target,  to  determine  ex- 
actly where  the  rifle  is  impacting.  If  the 
group  is  about  four  inches  high  and  two 
inches  to  the  left,  turn  the  elevation  wheel 
down  enough  clicks  to  bring  the  next  shot 
down  halfway.  Fire  two  more  shots.  If  the 
scope  is  metering  properly,  the  bullets 
should  be  impacting  about  two  inches  above 
the  center  of  the  bullseye  but  will  still  be 
two  inches  to  the  left.  At  this  point  move 
the  windage  adjusting  wheel  enough  clicks 


Helen  Lewis 


THE  END  of  ocular  lens  (eyepiece)  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  behind  the  trigger.  Normally,  pulling  the  scope 
back  until  the  eyepiece  is  in  alignment  with  the  front  of 
the  pistol  grip  gives  the  correct  eye  relief. 
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to  move  the  bullet  one  inch  to  the  right. 
The  next  shot  should  impact  two  inches 
high  and  one  inch  to  the  left.  From  that 
point  on,  repeat  the  suggested  process  until 
the  bullets  are  impacting  either  in  the  hull, 
or  a predetermined  distance  above  the 
bullseye. 

Now  this  all  sounds  very  precise  and 
simple  to  do  except  it’s  unlikely  things  will 
work  out  as  described.  Unless  a super  accu- 
rate varmint  rifle  or  benchrest  rig  topped 
with  a top  quality  scope  is  being  used,  don’t 
expect  bullets  to  move  in  accordance  with 
a scope’s  metering  system.  1 recall  sighting 
in  a .30-06,  topped  with  an  inexpensive  4x 
scope  that  was  fine  with  windage,  hut  was 
hitting  seven  inches  below  the  center  of 
the  bull.  The  scope  had  a one-inch  meter- 
ing setup.  1 turned  the  elevation  wheel  up 
five  clicks  and  fired.  To  my  surprise,  the 


bullet  impacted  two  inches  above  the  first 
shot.  I cranked  the  4x  up  four  more  clicks 
and  that  shot  hit  about  one  inch  above  the 
second  shot  and  two  inches  to  the  right.  To 
spare  all  the  details,  it  took  seven  more 
shots  to  finish  the  job.  This  should  prove 
my  point. 

A sight-in  shouldn’t  he  thought  of  in 
terms  of  saving  ammo.  Most  of  us  need 
practice,  and  the  more  we  shoot,  the  more 
acquainted  we  get  with  our  rifle.  What  is 
learned  at  the  range  will  carry  over  to  the 
woods.  Be  patient  when  sighting  in.  Don’t 
overheat  the  barrel.  A sight-in  from  a hot 
barrel  will  change  as  the  barrel  cools.  Good 
advice  is  to  shoot  as  often  as  possible,  and 
by  all  means,  don’t  spare  the  ammunition. 
I’ve  always  claimed  that  if  1 had  only  four 
shells,  1 would  use  three  to  sight  in  the 
rifle.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Hunters  in  Arkansas  took  124  black 
bears  during  the  1995  season.  This 
was  just  two  less  than  the  record  set 
the  previous  year  and  nine  more  than 
were  taken  in  1993. 

Coyotes  are  now  classified  as  a 
furbearing  animal  in  Maryland.  As  such, 
it  is  now  legal  to  buy  and  sell  the  pelt  or 
carcass.  Coyotes  can  now  be  hunted 
year-round,  and  trapping  seasons  have 
been  established  on  a county  basis. 

What’s  the  most  deadly  animal  in 
the  United  States?  If  you  answer 
cougars,  grizzlies  or  rattlesnakes,  you’re 
wrong.  The  answer  is  the  white-tailed 
deer.  According  to  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
there  are  an  average  of  130  deer  related 
fatalities  in  the  nation  each  year,  mostly 
deer 'auto  collisions.  Far  back  in  second 
place  in  U.S.  animabcaused  deaths  are 
bees,  with  an  average  of  43  fatalities 
per  year  from  allergic  reactions. 
Elephants,  goats  and  jellyfish  cause 
more  deaths  on  the  average  than  do 
bears,  cougars,  water  moccasins,  or 
copperheads. 

After  an  unusual  decline  in  1994, 
South  Carolina’s  white-tailed  deer 
harvest  rebounded  to  set  an  all-time 
record.  The  total  recorded  harvest  in 
1 995  was  1 48, 1 2 3 deer  — a 6.7  percent 
increase  over  1994. 

Maine’s  hunters  registered  the  third 
largest  buck  harvest  on  record  in  1995 
with  a harvest  of  27,384  animals  — an 
1 1 percent  increase  over  the  24,683 
taken  in  1994.  Despite  a decline  in 
archery  licenses,  the  deer  kill  for 
bowhunters  was  up  61  percent  over  the 
previous  season. 


Michigan  is  one  of  the  safest  places  to 
hunt,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Hunters  have  earned 
this  good  safety  record  through  50  years 
of  hunter  education,  which  began  with 
the  first  firearm  safety  class  in  1946. 
Michigan’s  accident  rate  is  one-half  the 
national  rate.  Each  year,  an  average  of 
only  three  and  one-half  to  four  accidents 
per  100,000  hunters  occur  in  Michigan, 
as  compared  to  seven  to  eight  accidents 
per  100,000  nationally. 

The  black  bear  population  in  West 
Virginia  has  increased  dramatically 
over  the  past  decade  and  is  currently 
estimated  to  exceed  5,000  according  to 
the  Division  of  Natural  Resources. 

A young  male  grizzly  bear  was  live 
trapped  last  summer  just  north  of  Cora, 
Wyoming,  in  a trap  set  for  black  bears 
suspected  of  preying  on  domestic  sheep. 
The  discovery  makes  it  the  state’s 
southernmost  confirmed  sighting  of  the 
threatened  species  since  the  1940s. 

The  1995  hunting  year  was  the 
safest  on  record  in  Wisconsin.  There 
were  54  accidents,  only  one  of  which 
was  fatal.  The  fatality  was  the  result  of 
a self-inflicted  wound.  In  1908  there 
were  111  accidents  with  44  fatalities 
during  the  deer  season  alone. 
Interestingly,  there  were  only  20,000 
hunters  afield  in  1908  compared  to 
700,000  who  participated  in  the  1995 
deer  seasons. 


Answers;  If  answers  are  correct,  they 
should  spell  FURBEARER. 
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PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  Joe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


• FEMMSmSUlIA* 
BIO  GAME  RECORDS 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  James  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 


behavior. 
Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  J.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profdes  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 

**Basic  Blacks” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the  Commission  offers  for  sale  a voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp,  proceeds  from  which  are  used  for  wetland 
acquisition  and  development  and  waterfowl-related  education 
programs. This  year’s  design  features  a pair  of  black  ducks  by 
Gerald  Putt. 


Collector  Value 


Stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions 
are  available  for  only  three  years;  the  1994  stamp 
will  be  destroyed  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10. When  you 
purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any  available 
editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices 
include  delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax. 


Stamps  are  available  at  all  Commission  offices, 
and  at  participating  license  issuing  agents  and 
stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition  signed  prints  are 
available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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editorial 


Number,  Please 

December  means  deer  season  — literally,  this  year,  with  a Decemher  2 buck 
season  opener.  For  as  long  as  most  of  us  can  rememher,  buck  season  has  opened 
the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving,  been  two  weeks  long,  and  been  followed  by  a couple 
days  of ‘Vkie”  season.  It’s  easy  to  think  these  seasons  have  remained  unchanged  over 
the  years,  but  truth  is,  they’ve  changed  dramatically  in  just  the  past  decade,  and 
they’ll  cr)ntinue  to  he  further  refined,  too. 

Since  1986,  a 3-day  antlerless  season  has  become  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception.  In  1987,  bonus  licenses  were  tried  in  four  southeastern  counties,  and  just  a 
year  later  they  were  instituted  statewide.  In  1993,  regulations  were  changed  so  that 
hunters  who  had  already  taken  a buck  in  the  archery  rrr  antlered  deer  season  could 
still  use  their  antlerless  deer  licenses. 

Today  hunters  may  take  a buck  and  — with  proper  licenses  — one  or  two 
antlerless  deer  just  about  anywhere,  and  unlimited  antlerless  deer  in  special  regulation 
areas.  The  concept  of  taking  more  than  one  deer  a year  was  unimaginable  not  that 
long  ago,  yet  now  it’s  routine. 

The  next  major  change  could  very  well  involve  management  units.  With  just  a few 
minor  exceptions,  counties  have  been  the  only  units  the  Game  Commission  has  ever 
used  for  managing  deer.  As  many  people  realize,  this  system  has  some  drawbacks. 

First,  deer  are  not  evenly  distributed  in  a county;  habitats  are  quite  diverse  and  do  not 
match  county  boundaries.  Second,  boundaries  are  normally  hard  to  identify  on  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  hunters  are  familiar  with  the  licensing  procedure,  and 
working  with  county  treasurers  is  efficient  and  convenient. 

This  year,  the  agency  is  taking  the  first  steps  to  change  from  the  county  system  to 
larger,  more  ecologically  based  units.  This  would  give  hunters  bigger  areas  to  hunt, 
cut  hack  on  variability  in  antlerless  allocations  from  year  to  year  and,  among  other 
benefits,  enhance  deer  population  estimates. 

Be  reminded:  This  is  still  just  a proposal.  Whether  to  change  or  not  will  he  decided 
a few  years  from  now,  after  a sufficient  amount  of  data  has  been  collected  to  fully 
evaluate  such  a change. 

The  key  to  this  entire  process  is  in  obtaining  the  best  information  possible,  and 
that’s  where  your  help  is  needed.  If  you  get  a deer  this  year,  when  filling  out  your 
report  card  (or  cards),  refer  to  the  map  on  pages  38-39  of  the  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Digest,  and  be  sure  to  include  the  number  of  the  proposed  deer  management  unit 
where  the  deer  was  taken.  This  infornration,  along  with  the  county  and  township,  is 
necessary  in  evaluating  any  possible  changes  to  the  deer  management  units. 

If  you  don’t  have  any  report  cards,  follow  the  form  on  the  bottom  of  page  23  in  this 
year’s  Digest,  [digests  may  be  obtained  from  license  issuing  agents  or  any  Game 
Commrssion  office. 

Deer  hunting  has  come  a long  way.  Seasons  are  longer  and  hag  limits  more  liberal 
than  ever  before.  To  continue  to  provide  the  best  service  ptissible,  and  to  manage  deer 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  need  your  input.  For  every  deer  yrui  get,  send  in  a 
completed  report  card.  And  by  all  means,  have  a good  month.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

1 would  like  to  thank  the 
Game  Ct)mmission  tor  the 
early  squirrel  season.  Time 
with  young  people  is  always 
at  a premium,  this  early 
season  is  a special  time. 

J.  Konyar, 
New  Columbia 

Editor: 

On  September  28  1 went 
on  the  tour  ot  SGL  169  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  I’d 
just  like  to  say,  “well  done” 
to  Steve  Spangler,  Dale 
Bowman  and  the  others  who 
worked  on  this  tour.  It  was 
well  planned  and  conducted. 
My  only  complaint  is  that 
more  people  didn’t  take 
advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

C.R.  Sherry, 
Newville 

Editor: 

You’re  probably  surprised 
to  hear  from  a southern 
California  woman.  My 
father-in-law  introduced  me 
to  Game  News  and  I have 
since  become  a faithful 
reader. 

I’m  not  a hunter,  hut  an 
avid  observer  of  wildlife.  As 
such,  1 thoroughly  enjoy 
“The  Naturalist’s  Eye”  and 
“Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook.” 
In  addition,  reading  the 
hunting  stories  has  changed 
my  opinion  of  hunting  and 
hunters. 

The  care  and 
consideration  your  writers 
demonstrate  have  shown  me 
that  most  hunters  have  a 
deep  understanding  and 
concern  for  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature  and 
civilization. 

Einally,  I’m  gratified  to 
see  women  writers 
represented  in  your 


magazine,  proving  that  both 
sexes  can  enjoy  outdoor 
actix'ities,  whether  they 
choose  to  hunt  or  not. 

My  first  visit  to  your  state 
was  four  years  ago,  and  1 fell 
in  love  with  the  open  fields 
and  woods  1 found  there. 

Your  magazine  helps  keep  my 
memories  fresh  until  1 can 
get  hack. 

S.  G.annon-Sc.hweller, 
Long  Reach,  CA 

Editor: 

With  my  son  beginning 
to  hunt  this  year.  I’ve  learned 
to  appreciate  the  outdoors  all 
over  again.  His  questions 
about  hunting  dogs,  wildlife, 
trees  and  nature  are  all 
questions  1 asked  while 
growing  up. 

1 firmly  believe  we  must 
invest  in  our  youth,  keep  the 
same  fires  burning  so  our 
children  and  their  children 
can  enjoy  this  same  activity 
as  much  as  those  of  us  today. 

J.  Lutz, 
Lucinda,  FA 

Editor: 

“Nimrod,”  “Spud,” 
“Spike,”  “Cletus.”  1 think  if 
the  Game  Commission 
would  publish  the  real  names 
of  game  law  violators,  like 
was  done  years  ago,  there 
would  he  far  fewer  repeat 
violators. 

N.R.  Grinder, 
Zelienorle 

Editor: 

Pm  13  years  old  and  in 
my  second  year  of  hunting.  1 
liked  the  junior  hunt  for 


squirrels,  and  1 think  anyone 
with  a Junior  License  should 
he  allowed  to  shoot  a buck  or 
doe  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
buck  season. 

D.  Petteys, 
Port  Allegany 

Editor: 

Last  September,  WCO 
Tim  Smith  presented  a 
program  for  our  scout  group, 
and  It  was  one  our  hoys  will 
remember  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  program  was  not 
on  hunting;  it  was  on 
wildlife.  Officer  Smith 
showed  slides  about  what  all 
the  Game  Commission  does, 
and  then  conducted  a show- 
and-tell  using  animal  skins, 
plaster  tracks,  birds’  feet,  etc. 

We  want  to  thank  officer 
Smith  and  the  Game 
Commission  for  providing 
programs  like  this. 

S.  Snyder, 
CuRMASTER  PaCK  1 1 3 
Brodbecks 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter 
about  spotlighting  being 
banned  in  Missouri, 
spotlighting  is  not  allowed  in 
Ohio,  either.  So  my  children 
can  experience  the  joys  of 
seeing  deer  at  their  finest,  I 
take  them  to  Pennsylvania. 

Again,  it’s  the 
inconsiderate  few  who 
spoiled  the  activity  for  the 
vast  majority  of  us  who 
consider  spotlighting  a fun 
family  activity.  Let’s  keep  it 
in  Pennsylvania. 

J.R.  Humar, 
Euclid,  OH 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Realization 


IT  would  he  hard  to  imagine  any 
tradition  being  as  all  pervasive  as 
deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  Visit 
any  community  in  the  Keystone  State 
the  day  before  buck  season  and  you’ll 
find  many  of  the  same  things:  Restau- 
rants running  hunter  specials,  schools 
closed,  motels  welcoming  arriving 
nimroels  and  soaring  supermarket  sales. 
Excitement  is  everywhere.  Everyone 
— hunrers  and  nonhunters  alike  — 
catch  the  fever. 

l')eer  talk  will  he  nonstop,  and  much 
the  same  from  town  to  town.  There 
will  he  the  big  buck  that  someirne  saw 
somewhere.  Hunters  will  he  compar- 
ing favorite  spots.  There  will  he  memo- 
ries of  bucks  taken  in  years  past,  and 
shots  mi.ssed  by  friends.  On  the  eve  of 
buck  season,  these  topics  are  heard 
throughout  the  state.  For  me,  though, 
the  ’93  buck  season  was  different. 

1993  was  when  the  archery  season 
was  extended  to  six  weeks,  and  within 
our  little  group  in  Berks  County  its 
potential  impact  dominated  all  other 
topics.  With  the  streak  of  good  luck  we 
had  been  enjoying  over  the  years,  we 
were  concerned  this  year. 

The  Red  Gods  had  smiled  brightly 
upon  our  group.  Typically,  after  the 
end  of  the  antlered  rifle  season  at  least 
half  of  our  little  group  had  taken  a 
buck,  and  hy  the  time  the  doe  season 
wound  down  all  of  us  usually  had  har- 
vested a deer.  We  had  been  very  fortu- 
nate. There  was  no  friction  between 
the  few  of  us  who  howhunted  and  most 
of  the  others  wlio  didn’t.  And  then 
came  1993. 


“Yep,  it  doesn’t  look  good”  said  my 
friend  Richard  Angtadt  as  we  met  at  Bortz’s 
Chain  Saw  Shop  near  Oley.  Bortz’s  served 
as  our  unofficial  gathering  place  during  the 
season.  “We  haven’t  seen  many  deer  at  all 
and  buck  are  as  scare  as  1 can  ever  remem- 
ber. It  looks  like  our  year  in  the  barrel.” 
Richard’s  father,  Lee,  nodded  in  agree- 
ment. Lee  was  a retired  deputy  game  pro- 
tector and  spent  quite  a bit  of  time  in  the 
woods.  “1  could  be  w'rong,  but  there  just 
isn’t  the  buck  sign,”  Lee  said.  “Don’t  take 
my  word  for  it,  though,  just  look  for  your- 
selves.” 

My  friend  Lee  Ercolani  and  1 planned 
to.  We  were  already  somewhat  disillusioned. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  neither 
Lee  nor  I had  taken  a buck  with  the  bow. 
Sure,  we  hadn’r  hunted  as  hard,  and  1 had 
passed  up  a poor  shor  at  a small  buck.  But 
the  plain  truth  was  we  just  hadn’t  seen  that 
many  deer.  We  had  hoped  rifle  season 
would  be  different. 

We  scouted  hard.  My  friend  Richard 
owns  a 70-acre  woodlot  in  Berks  County. 
It’s  the  kind  of  place  every  deer  hunter 
dreams  about.  Located  on  a high  knob,  the 
lot  has  a good  mixture  of  thick  cover  and 
mature  mast  producing  trees.  As  if  that 
wasn’t  enough,  bordering  the  property  were 
several  cornfields.  Normally,  by  the  time 
buck  season  rolled  around,  the  woodlot’s 
thickets  were  a maze  of  trails  marked  with 
rubs,  scrapes  and  droppings.  Sign  seemed 
to  be  everywhere,  and  our  walks  were  punc- 
tuated by  the  crash  and  waving  flags  of 
spooked  deer. 

Not  this  year.  The  lot  was  a veritable 
desert  as  far  as  deer  sign  was  concerned. 
Acorns  lay  uneaten.  Tbe  only  movement 
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we  spotted  was  squirrels  racing  about. 
There  were  no  tracks.  No  scrapes.  No 
rubs,  save  the  weathered  remnants  from 
the  previous  year  reminders,  we 
thought  ruefully,  of  better  days. 

It  was  a dispirited  group  that  met  at 
Bortz’s  on  the  eve  of  the  ’93  buck 
season.  The  deer-soaked  culttire  of  that 
rural  community  was  a perfect  breed- 
ing ground  for  rumors,  and  they  flew 
thick  that  day.  Everyone  seemed  to 
have  a theory  about  the  lack 
of  deer,  and  most  cen 
tered  around  the  ex- 
tended archery  sea- 
son. Innumerable 
stories  were  of- 
fered as  “evi- 
dence.” 

“1  heard  that 
one  group  tilled 
all  of  their  tags  in 
bow  season,  and 
that’s  a pile  of  deer 
taken  out  before  the 
rifle  season,”  one  hunter 
exclaimed.  Another  chimed  in  that  he 
had  heard  of  a group  that  had  shot  six 
bucks,  four  of  them  in  the  extended 
portion  of  the  archery  season.  The 
theory  of  the  extended  archery  season 
hurting  our  chances  for  the  rifle  season 
opener  was  firmly  established. 

The  nine  hunters  in  our  group  had 
never  experienced  any  dissension  be- 
tween archery  and  rifle  hunters.  We 
were  all  rifle  hunters  at  some  point, 
but  for  the  first  time  the  archery  hunt- 
ers among  us  felt  uncomfortable.  Cer- 
tainly the  argument  that  the  extended 
archery  season  alone  was  the  culprit 
for  the  lack  of  sign  and  deer  sightings 
would  not  bear  scrutiny.  And  yet,  in 
the  excited  atmosphere  of  buck  season 
eve,  passion  tends  to  prevail.  So  we 
archers  held  our  council,  did  not  bring 
up  bonus  harvests  of  previous  years, 
and  waited  to  see  what  the  next  day 
would  bring.  As  we  left  Bortz’s,  the 


consensus  was  that  we  would  be  lucky  to 
take  even  one  buck  for  nine  hunters. 

It  was  clear  and  still  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  stars  shone  brightly,  offering  the 
promise  of  at  least  a pretty  day.  Dawn  was 
breaking  as  I settled  into  my  treestand. 
N icknamed  “The  W idowmaker,”  the  stand 
is  rather  high,  and  the  name  was  coined 
originally  to  add  fuel  to  my  fear  of  heights, 
hut  it  had  since  come  to  mean  the  unbro- 
keit  string  of  bucks  that  had  been  killed 
from  it  since  constructed.  Lo- 
cated on  a sidehill,  the  stand 
overlooked  a funnel  lead- 
ing to  some  escape 
cover.  Normally  the 
trails  leading  to  the  fun- 
nel were  laced  with 
buck  rubs.  Not  today. 
It  appeared  that  this 
might  be  the  year  the 
stand’s  spell  was  broken. 
Fallen  trees  were 
clearly  visible  when  the 
first  deer  appeared.  There 
were  fotir  of  them,  shaped  like 
dark  barrels  moving  single  file  towards  me 
in  the  increasing  light.  More  than  once  a 
buck  was  shot  from  this  stand  in  the  first  30 
minutes  of  the  season,  so  my  nervous  sys- 
tem was  in  high  gear.  Slowly,  I brought  my 
.270  to  bear  . . . They  were  all  does.  I 
watched  them  intently,  knowing  that  of- 
ten a buck  was  straggling  behind,  but  it 
didn’t  happen.  The  does  fed  away  into  the 
growing  day,  and  1 was  left  alone  with  my 
thoughts. 

By  nine  o’clock  I had  heard  nowhere 
near  the  amount  of  shooting  1 normally  did 
on  an  opening  day,  and  none  from  our 
group.  1 looked  at  the  heavy  oak  planks  of 
the  stand.  She  had  been  built  to  last,  but 
was  her  usefulness  over?  I looked  closer. 
Scratched  in  the  wood  was  the  inscription 
’90-7-point.  1 smiled  and  remembered  the 
day  I made  that  inscription. 

That  year  I had  missed  a buck  just  as  the 
season  opened.  There  were  three  of  us 
hunting  at  Richard’s,  and  all  three  of  us 
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wound  up  taking  a buck  by  7:30  a.m.  My 
buck  was  the  third,  and  it  I had  connected 
on  that  first  shot  we  weuild  have  limited  out 
sooner.  Yes,  fortune  had  certainly  smiled 
upon  us  in  those  days,  it  was  too  bad  . . . 

Boom! 

One  of  the  things  that  I enjoy  about 
hunting  with  good  friends  is  that  we  all 
share  in  each  other’s  suc- 
cess. Every  close  shot 
is  evaluated  mentally. 

“Could  that  have  been 
Lee?”  The  shot  that 
snapped  me  out  of  my 
reverie  sounded  as  if  it 
may  ha\'e  come  from 
my  friend  Lee  Ercolani 
on  the  far  end  of  the 
property.  Minutes 
later  the  crashing 
sound  of  deer  running 
caught  my  attention. 

Scanning  helow  me  the  forms  became  vis- 
ible, brown  and  white  flashes  through  the 
trees.  I watched  closely  as  they  blurred 
through  the  openings,  and  there,  one  had 
antlers.  Quickly  I tried  to  find  a clear  path 
to  the  buck,  but  couldn’t.  The  deer  disap- 
peared into  the  forest  and  into  my  memory. 
I felt  that  my  chance  had  passed. 

Shortly  afterwards  I heard  deer  ap- 
proaching from  the  opposite  direction.  I 
saw  four  does,  and  then  another  deer  moved 
into  view.  Through  the  scope  I saw  a small 
white  antler.  It  was  decision  time.  If  the 
deer  continued  in  the  direction  they  were 
headed  they  would  pass  Richard’s  treestand. 

Sitting  with  Richard  was  his  13-year- 
old  nephew,  Steven  Penney.  Should  I take 
the  sure  40-yard  shot  or  pass  and  maybe 
allow  a young  hunter  his  chance?  It  was 
around  10:30;  I let  the  buck  pass.  As  the 
minutes  faded  after  the  deer  fed  up  the  hill, 
I started  second  guessing  my  decision. 
Maybe  the  deer  would  branch  off,  and  our 
group  would  have  lost  the  chance  to  take  a 
buck  in  a lean  year.  Still  . . . 

Bang! 

There  was  no  mistaking  where  this  shot 


came  from.  It  came  from  Richard’s 
treestand.  I smiled,  hoping  Steve  had 
just  scored. 

Shortly  afterwards  1 saw  Lee 
Ercolani  approaching  me  from  below. 
His  smile  told  me  the  story.  Lee  had 
connected  on  a nice  7-point,  and  his 
was  the  fitst  shot  I had  heard  earlier. 

W e sat  in  my  treestand  dis- 
cussing the  day’s  events 
until  11:30,  when  Lee 
suggested  that  1 move 
to  his  treestand.  There 
were  more  deer  mov- 
ing there,  he  reasoned, 
and  he  could  work 
through  some  thick 
brush  towards  me. 

I was  faced  with  that 
choice  that  every  deer 
hunter  makes  at  some 
point.  Should  I leave  a stand 
that  had  produced  for  me  before,  or 
stick  It  out?  It  was  a good  spot,  but  Lee 
reminded  me  that  all  the  bucks  taken 
here  had  been  downed  in  the  morning. 
He  felt  that  his  location,  from  which 
we  had  scored  on  prior  afternoons,  was 
the  choice.  1 agteed. 

By  noon  I was  in  Lee’s  stand.  As  he 
wished  me  luck  I heard  a crash.  Blink- 
ing through  the  trees  at  the  far  edge  of 
my  vision  was  a herd  of  running  deer. 
Quickly  checking  them,  I again  saw  a 
buck,  but  once  more  I couldn’t  bring 
the  crosshairs  to  bear.  When  the  deer 
left  the  property,  I heard  a shot,  fol- 
lowed by  shouting  and  congratulations. 
Luck  had  not  been  with  me  again,  and 
my  frustration  must  have  been  appar- 
ent. “Sit  tight”  Lee  said.  “No  one  has 
been  through  this  brush  yet.  You  still 
have  a good  chance.”  I followed  his 
orange  clad  form  until  it  faded  into  the 
trees.  Soon  1 could  no  longer  hear  him 
walking,  and  was  left  to  sort  out  my 
thoughts. 

They  were  pretty  gtim.  I had  seen 
three  bucks  so  far,  and  had  yet  to  fire  a 


Through  the  scope  I 
saw  a small  white 
antler.  If  the  buck 
continued  in  the 
same  direction  it 
would  pass  the  13- 
year-old  hunter. 
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shot.  1 didn’t  regret  not  shooting  the 
small  buck,  hut  1 figured  my  chances  of 
seeing  another  one  were  slim.  1 mean, 
some  hunrers  go  years  without  seeing  a 
buck.  Could  1 hope  to  see  four  in  one 
day 

The  instant  that  thought  settled 
into  my  pessimistic  mind  I heard  ir 
coming.  Running  rhrough  the  brush 
from  where  my  friend  had  just  left  was 
a lone  deer.  This  time  1 didn’t  need  the 
scope  to  see  its  rack.  I was  going  to  get 
a chance.  Waiting  until  the  deer 
cleared  out  of  the  line  of  fire  of  my 
friend,  I tried  to  find  the  jogging  buck 
through  the  maze  of  saplings.  Settling 
the  crosshairs  in  an  opening  1 waited. 


inscription  '90-7-point.  Memories  of  that  buck 
and  that  special  day  came  flooding  back. 


When  the  buck  appeared,  1 squeezed 
the  trigger.  The  buck  swapped  ends 
and  shifted  into  high  gear.  1 swung 
ahead  and  fired  again.  This  time  1 saw 
brush  fly  and  the  buck  disappeared 
into  the  trees.  All  was  silent. 

Climbing  down  1 hurried  to  where 
1 had  first  shot.  1 found  a tree  branch 
shatrered  by  my  bullet.  Apparently  my 
first  shot  had  also  connected  with  wood 
and  not  venison.  1 carefully  checked 
for  blood  anyway,  hut  1 knew  in  the 
depths  of  a sinking  heart  that  1 had 
missed  my  chance. 

It  was  a slow  ascent  hack  up  Lee’s 
treestand.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do 
hut  wait  Lir  Lee  to  return.  Maybe  the 
hoys  at  the  shop  were  right;  the  .270 
was  too  light  for  the  brush.  Ridiculous, 


1 thought,  pushing  that  argument  aside.  I 
just  needed  to  pick  a clear  spot. 

Well,  I had  certainly  seen  enough  bucks, 
enough  for  a couple  of  opening  days.  From 
my  perspective  the  archery  season  debate 
had  heera  settled.  The  next  sound  I heard 
was  a shout  from  Lee.  Two  deer  crashed 
from  Lee’s  direction.  Incredibly  they  both 
sported  antlers. 

Again  1 had  to  wait  for  a safe  shooting 
opportunity.  I picked  a clear  spot  iia  front  of 
the  larger  buck,  and  squeezed  off  a shot. 
The  buck  reared  up  and  tore  off,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a heart-shot  deer.  Through 
the  scope  1 thought  1 saw  blood  coming 
from  the  wound  as  the  deer  disappeared 
over  a small  knoll.  The  other  buck  jogged 
directly  up  to  my  perch  and  stopped 
right  below  me.  He  wore  twin  spikes, 
and  stared  down  the  hill  after  the 
departed  buck.  He  then  raised  his 
flag  and  bounded  off  into  the 
thicket.  Again,  all  was  quiet. 

Waiting  in  the  tree,  I was  sure  I 
had  killed  the  buck.  Still,  after  tbe 
string  of  missed  opportunities  1 had 
just  endured,  I couldn’t  help  hut 
stare  at  the  spot  where  the  spike 
had  stood.  He  wexild  have  offered  a 
shot  standing  at  20  yards.  1 now  just 
hoped  my  eyes  had  not  deceived  me,  that 
my  prize  lay  just  over  the  rise. 

That’s  just  where  it  was,  one  of  five 
bucks  I had  seen  before  1 o’clock.  Dragging 
the  buck  back  to  tbe  truck,  I rounded  a 
bend  in  a woods  road  and  gazed  up  the  hill 
towards  deserted  Widowmaker.  Staring 
back  was  a buck  and  two  does.  1 was  shocked. 
Dropping  the  drag-rope,  1 ran  at  the  deer, 
trying  to  push  them  up  the  hill  towards 
Richard.  The  deer  ran  up  the  hill  and  1 
waited.  Nothing.  Assuming  the  deer  had 
escaped,  1 walked  hack  down  the  hill  to  my 
buck. 

Boom! 

Again,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  shot. 
It  came  from  Richard’s  treestand.  Drop- 
ping off  my  buck  at  the  vehicle,  Lee  and  1 
climbed  the  hill  to  see  if  we  could  help  drag 
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a deer  for  Richard.  As  it  turned  out,  we  got 
to  drag  two. 

Earlier  that  morning  I had  passed  on  the 
one  buck,  hoping  O-year-old  Steve  would 
get  a shot.  Not  long  afterwards  Steve  and 
Richard  noticed  a buck  sneaking  past  them 
in  the  brush  surrounding  their  treestand. 
Steve  declined  the  shot,  so  Richard  dropped 
the  7'point.  Later,  when  1 had  been  drag- 
ging my  buck  back  to  the  truck,  Steve 
noticed  a buck  with  one  antler  trot  below 
the  stand.  The  young  hunter  fired  and 
collected  his  first  buck,  which  sported  four 
points  on  his  one  antler.  In  neither  case  did 
they  shoot  the  bucks  1 had  seen  heading 
their  way  from  below. 

It  was  a triumphant  return  back  to  Bortz’s 
Chain  Saw  Shop  that  evening.  Four  of  the 
five  of  us  hunting  on  Richard’s  70-acre 
tract  had  bucks  and  we  had  sighted  numer- 


ous others.  But  a bigger  surprise 
awaited. 

The  other  four  hunters  front  our 
group  were  already  there.  Three  of 
them  had  also  scored.  Incredibly,  in  a 
year  that  had  started  with  such  dire 
predictions,  nine  hunters  had  taken 
seven  bucks.  Not  a bad  success  ratitt  in 
anyone’s  bottk. 

We  had  all  taken  part  in  an  e.xtraor- 
dinary  htint.  More  importantly,  we 
had  re-cemented  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. The  friction  created  by  the  ex- 
tended archery  season  was  gone.  In 
fact,  after  the  ’94  season,  we  were  jok- 
ing about  asking  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  extend  the  archery  season  an- 
other week.  You  see,  in  ’94  we  were  six 
for  nine  in  buck  season. 

But  that  is  another  story.  □ 
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There's  no  shortage  of  places  to  go  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  . . . 


Public  Hunting 
Paradise 


By  joe  Kosack 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


IF  YOU  WANTED,  you  could  spend 
your  entire  life  hunting  on  lands 
open  to  public  hunting  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  never  have  to  visit  the  same 
place  twice.  That  land  base  — equal 
in  size  to  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  combined  — provided 
about  a third  of  last  year’s  deer  har- 
vest and  annually  ensures  many  of  our 
more  than  a million  big  game  hunters 
a place  to  hunt. 

Found  in  every  county,  these  lands 
include  almost  1.4  million  acres  of 
state  game  lands,  2.1  million  acres  of 
state  forest  land,  more  than  4 million 
acres  of  private  property  enrolled  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  public  access 
programs,  and  a half  million  acres  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Hunt- 
ing is  also  permitted  on  most  of  the 
1 16  state  parks,  which  cover  close  to 
a quarter  million  acres. 

In  addition  to  those  lands,  public 
hunting  is  allowed  on  thousands  of 
acres  owned  by  counties,  townships 
and  boroughs  (particularly  watersheds 
and  abandoned  mining  areas)  and  by 
businesses  such  as  lumber  companies. 

Game  lands,  state  forests  and  state 
parks  have  been  used  by  hunters  since 
the  early  1 900s.  Game  lands  are  found 
in  65  counties;  state  park  lands,  54; 
and  state  forests,  50.  Most  of  these 


public  tracts  are  located  north  of  Interstate 
80  and  in  the  ridge  and  valley  region  down 
through  the  center  of  the  state. 

Wildlife  habitat  improvements  are  rou- 
tinely perfotmed  on  all  state  lands,  mak- 
ing them  especially  conducive  to  hunting, 
and  there’s  almost  always  plenty  of  park- 
ing space,  too.  But  it’s  still  a good  idea  to 
come  early  on  season  openers,  Saturdays 
and  other  peak  hunting  days  to  ensure 
you’ll  have  a place  to  park. 

All-terrain  vehicles  are  not  allowed  on 
game  lands  at  any  time,  nor  may  they  be 
used  on  park  or  forest  lands  during  hunt- 
ing season.  Bicycles  and  non-motorized 
cart-like  deer-carrying  devices  are  permit- 
ted, hut  the  state  assumes  no  responsibil- 
ity for  damages  to  these  transports. 

Game  lands  and  state  forests  have  few 
access  restrictions.  Areas  where  public 
hunting  isn’t  permitted,  such  as  safety  zones 
around  buildings  and  propagation  areas,  are 
well  marked.  Hunter  access  is  somewhat 
restricted  in  state  parks,  around  cabins, 
picnic  areas,  camping  sites  and  other  ac- 
tivity centers  where  other  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts are  likely  to  be  concentrated.  Still, 
hunting  is  permitted  on  78  percent  of  the 
state  park  system’s  acreage. 

Some  state  parks  have  additional  hunt- 
ing restrictions.  Rifles  are  not  permitted  on 
York  County’s  Codorus  (2,200  hunting 
acres)  and  Gifford  Pinchot  (830)  state 
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County  Profiles 


Total 

Forest 

SGL 

State  Forest  State-Owned 

Appoximate 
Deer  Density 

County 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Forest  Sq  Mi 

Adams 

333,798 

110,720 

1,942 

21,676 

24,000 

64 

Allegheny 

476,627 

166,400 

1,246 

— 

1,300 

39 

Armstrong 

425,267 

227,200 

5,698 

— 

5,550 

58 

Beaver 

284,122 

134,400 

4,103 

— 

11,700 

61 

Bedford 

651,194 

464,640 

53,945 

29,603 

93,450 

48 

Berks 

554,035 

192,000 

18,454 

885 

26,400 

64 

Blair 

337,389 

216,320 

51,968 

— 

52,700 

63 

Bradford 

743,098 

432,640 

54,350 

4,247 

59,778 

47 

Bucks 

398,176 

102,400 

4,378 

55 

12,283 

31 

Butler 

508,704 

254,080 

10,182 

— 

26,050 

52 

Cambria 

443,827 

280,960 

40,440 

3,272 

50,600 

43 

Cameron 

255,110 

238,080 

12,963 

130,915 

154,900 

23 

Carbon 

248,826 

183,040 

26,604 

999 

49,450 

46 

Centre 

711,635 

535,680 

65,303 

144,056 

223,350 

36 

Chester 

486,310 

133,120 

2,115 

591 

6,500 

18 

Clarion 

389,754 

236,800 

16,268 

— 

22,700 

46 

Clearfield 

738,477 

542,720 

27,227 

95,743 

125,500 

57 

Clinton 

574,797 

494,080 

22,728 

267,978 

300,350 

22 

Columbia 

313,478 

164,480 

20,454 

58 

20,600 

54 

Crawford 

664,205 

310,400 

25,933 

146 

46,500 

49 

Cumberland 

352,768 

124,160 

4,440 

35,000 

42,750 

50 

Dauphin 

356,845 

169,600 

46,228 

8,029 

54,500 

34 

Delaware 

122,093 

12,800 

— 

266 

2,900 

25 

Elk 

532,653 

481,920 

71,022 

70,506 

145,900 

40 

Erie 

997,434 

238,720 

15,125 

— 

18,000 

52 

Eayette 

510,714 

307,200 

21,573 

17,944 

57,350 

39 

Eorest 

276,109 

254,080 

7,147 

2,247 

11,000 

49 

Eranklin 

494,522 

215,040 

15,178 

38,636 

56,200 

49 

Eulton 

280,358 

193,280 

18,608 

28,041 

48,500 

46 

Greene 

369,914 

207,360 

13,067 

— 

14,000 

84 

Huntingdon 

569,792 

420,480 

32,595 

65,194 

99,950 

51 

Indiana 

533,984 

321,920 

13,214 

471 

16,200 

49 

Jefferson 

420,422 

257,920 

34,539 

8,403 

45,100 

59 

Juniata 

251,910 

165,760 

9,343 

17,590 

27,000 

45 

Lackawanna 

297,325 

199,040 

11,589 

6,324 

19,300 

49 

Lancaster 

629,696 

80,000 

9,540 

— 

9,000 

47 

Lawrence 

232,179 

96,640 

2,710 

— 

5,250 

29 

Lebanon 

232,070 

78,080 

25,799 

— 

29,800 

39 

Lehigh 

222,931 

64,000 

6,414 

— 

6,500 

60 

Luzerne 

580,570 

375,040 

47,896 

2,117 

64,900 

43 

Lycoming 

796,058 

610,560 

45,872 

191,109 

238,050 

39 

McKean 

629,901 

519,680 

24,234 

3,244 

28,000 

36 

Mercer 

436,877 

168,320 

6,955 

— 

8,950 

58 

Mifflin 

264,614 

189,440 

3,265 

57,682 

60,850 

34 

Monroe 

394,272 

295,040 

38,895 

8,637 

55,300 

35 

Montgomery 

311,981 

56,960 

486 

— 

4,000 

24 

Montour 

84,672 

23,040 

228 

— 

250 

77 

Northampton 

241,542 

81,280 

4,978 

85 

6,200 

47 

Nothumhlnd’ 

305,536 

145,920 

11,178 

— 

11,300 

34 

Perry 

355,718 

227,200 

17,436 

41,438 

59,300 

51 

continued 
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Appoximate 


Total 

Forest 

SGL 

State  Forest  State-Owned 

Deer  Density 

County 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Forest  Sq  Mi 

Philadelphia 

91,315 

No  Data 

None 

— 

275 



Pike 

362,662 

288,640 

24,467 

64,886 

95,200 

32 

Potter 

692,141 

593,280 

18,698 

263,674 

285,1  1 1 

27 

Schuylkill 

500,883 

352,640 

29,979 

9,199 

42,050 

36 

Snyder 

212,595 

108,160 

2,885 

28,794 

32,100 

38 

Somerset 

692,006 

440,960 

31,022 

30,637 

71,550 

45 

Sullivan 

289,517 

247,680 

60,339 

40,880 

103,850 

31 

Susquehanna 

532,762 

339,840 

14,358 

— 

14,800 

59 

Tioga 

727,904 

486,400 

24,679 

149,232 

176,100 

42 

Union 

202,976 

1 36,960 

2,546 

63,866 

67,150 

37 

Venango 

437,171 

310,400 

22,819 

3,165 

32,300 

38 

Warren 

574,611 

446,720 

37,083 

100 

37,950 

43 

Washingtim 

551,040 

273,280 

10,111 

— 

12,750 

77 

Wayne 

480,378 

307,200 

20,727 

— 

21,500 

57 

Westmorlnd’ 

663,334 

331,520 

14,571 

17,829 

37,750 

64 

Wyoming 

259,085 

158,080 

36,341 

— 

36,500 

47 

York 

582,618 

156,160 

4,013 

— 

9,750 

82 

parks.  At  Chester  County’s  White 
Clay  Creek  Preserve  ( 1,253),  only 
muzzleloaders  and  archery  equipment 
may  he  used. 

Some  parks  have  hunter  lotteries, 
firearm  restrictions  and  regulated 
hunting  days.  They  are: 

• Presque  Isle  State  Park,  Erie 
County  (500  hunting  acres)  — Dec. 
1 1'13  — shotgun  slugs,  how  and  ar- 
row. 

• Tyler  Creek  State  Park,  Bucks 
County  (1,1 50)  — Dec.  1 1 and  Jan.  8 
— huckshot. 

• Ridley  Creek  State  Park,  Mont- 
gomery County  (2,000)  — Dec.  5 and 
12,  Jan.  3 and  9)  — huckshot. 

• Nolde  Forest  Environmental 
Education  Center,  Berks  County  — 
Dec.  16  and  17  — huckshot. 

For  this  year,  two  state  parks  have 
opened  more  land  to  hunting  duting 
the  antlerle.ss  deer  season.  About  600 
acres  of  day-use  area  and  campgrounds 
will  he  added  to  the  3,570  acres  already 
open  to  hunting  on  Centre  County’s 
Bald  Eagle  State  Park;  hunting  on  the 
new  area  will  he  limited  to  Dec.  1 6 and 
1 7.  In  addition,  Frances  Slocum  State 


Park,  in  Luzerne  County,  will  open  350 
actes  to  a regulated  hunt  on  Dec.  16  and 
17  (hunters  cho.sen  hy  lottery);  300  acres 
of  the  park  are  also  open  to  hunting 
throughout  the  deer  seasons. 

Areas  closed  to  hunting  on  state  parks 
are  clearly  posted.  Also,  hunters  may  not 
uncase  sporting  arms  at  camping  and  cahin 
areas.  Maps  depicting  hunting  areas  are 
available  at  park  offices.  To  order  a free 
state  park  map,  get  park  office  telephone 
numbers,  or  obtain  furthet  information 
about  hunting  on  state  parks,  call  1-800- 
63-PARKS. 

State  forests  offer  the  largest  public  land 
acreage  available  to  hunters.  Acquired 
since  1 898,  these  woodlands  have  been  the 
areas  of  choice  for  generations  of  hunters. 
Clinton  County  has  the  largest  state  forest 
holdings  with  267,978  acres.  It’s  followed 
hy  Potter,  263,674;  Lycoming,  191,109;  and 
Tioga,  149,232. 

State  forests  where  deer  e.xceed  desired 
population  levels,  according  to  Merlin 
Benner,  a Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  biologist,  are  Elk, 
Moshannon,  Sproul,  Susquehannock, 
Tiadaghton  and  Tioga,  all  located  in  the 
state’s  northcentral  counties.  But  problems 
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caused  hy  excessive  deer  populations  an- 
nually surface  in  each  of  the  state’s  20  for- 
est districts. 

If  you’re  planning  to  hunt  the 
northcentral  state  forests,  Benner  recom- 
mends steep  slopes,  brushy  areas,  clearcuts 
covered  with  new  growth,  and  other  areas 
where  access  is  not  particularly  easy.  Also, 
south-facing  slopes  — where  acorn  crops 
are  usually  better  — are  worth  consider- 
ing, too. 

DCNR  annually  opens  some  gated  roads 
throughout  the  state  so  hunters  can  reach 
some  of  the  more  remote  areas.  Some  roads 
are  opened  for  buck  and  antlerless  seasons, 
others  just  for  doe  season. 

“There  are  some  heavily  hunted  areas 
on  state  forests,  but  as  soon  as  you  get  away 
from  the  roads  you  get  away  form  the  hunt- 
ers,” Benner  noted. 

District  foresters  are  good  contacts  for 
hunters  seeking  information  about  areas 
with  high  deer  densities  and  road  openings. 
District  office  telephone  numbers  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  717-783-7941.  District 
office  hours  of  operation  are  typically  8 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest,  located 
in  Elk,  Forest,  McKean  and  Warren  coun- 
ties, provides  some  of  the  northern  tier’s 
best  deer  hunting.  Every  year,  on  the  week- 
end following  Thanksgiving,  thousands  of 
hunters  converge  on  the  513,000-acre 
ANE 

Deer  hunting  on  the  ANF  can  be  as  easy 
or  difficult  as  you  prefer.  There  are  easy- 
to-reach  woods  and  some  very  remote  ar- 
eas. The  big  woods  country  between  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  and  State  Route  321 
offers  10,000  acres  of  paradise  for  hunters 
who  want  to  leave  the  crowd  behind.  Al- 
though you  can’t  expect  to  find  a deer  be- 
hind every  tree  in  this  area,  there  are  some 
big  bucks.  The  5,000  acres  of  ANF  east  of 
Route  321  is  also  tough  to  hunt,  and  surely 
not  overrun  by  hunters. 

Given  the  banner  acorn  crop  on  the 
ANF  this  fall,  biologist  Scott  Reitz  recom- 
mends hunters  concentrate  on  areas  where 


oaks  are  plentiful.  Good  oak  stands 
can  be  found  along  the  Allegheny 
River  and  Reservoir,  in  the  Glarion 
River  corridor  and  on  ridges. 

The  southern  part  of  the  ANF  has 
more  forest  diversity  — there’s  more 
shrub/sapling  stands  and  understory  — 
and  hunter  access  is  very  good  in  most 
areas,  especially  around  Ridgway  and 
Marienville.  There’s  a road  into  just 
about  every  drainage  of  the 
Alleghenies  in  this  region. 

Many  gated  roads  on  the  ANF  are 
opened  during  buck  and  dire  seasons. 
A list  of  opened  roads,  along  with  an 
ANF  map  depicting  these  roads,  good 
hunting  areas  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation, can  be  obtained  by  calling 
814-723-5150,  or  stopping  at  one  of 
the  three  district  offices  located  in 
Marshburg  (near  Bradford), 
Marienville  and  Ridgway.  District  of- 
fices can  also  provide  more  specific  in- 
formation on  where  to  go  hunting  on 
the  ANF. 

When  it  comes  to  game  lands, 
which  are  bought  specifically  for  hunt- 
ing and  wildlife  habitat  preservation. 
Centre  County  with  65,303  acres, 
leads  all  others.  It’s  followed  by 
Sullivan,  with  60,3  39;  Bradford, 
54,350;  and  Bedford,  53,945. 

Like  state  forests,  many  gated  game 
land  roads  are  opened  during  the  hunt- 
ing seasons.  For  buck  and  doe  seasons, 
about  165  miles  of  gated  game  land 
roads  are  opened.  An  additional  70 
miles  of  roads  are  opened  for  doe  sea- 
son. These  figures  do  not  include  game 
land  roads  open  year-round. 

Game  lands  maps,  which  cost  $1 
per  game  lands,  may  he  obtained  at  the 
agency’s  regional  and  Harrisburg  of- 
fices, or  by  writing:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797.  If  you  don’t  know  the  number 
of  the  game  lands  map  you  want,  ask 
for  a map  order  form.  □ 
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The  Odds 


I ADMIT  that  1 play  poker  any 
chance  I get.  1 swing  at  the  first 
pitch  and  any  sports’  pool  is  a 
particular  weakness.  All,  to  a certain 
extent,  are  calculated  risks  providing 
more  disappointment  than  occa- 
sional  gratification. 

My  1993  deer  season  began  as 
any  other  year,  no  expectations  and 
lots  of  enthusiasm.  However,  it 
quickly  escalated  into  frustration, 
hope  and  stressful  expectations  all 
associated  with  just  such  risk  taking 
adventures.  I had  no  idea  of  the  odds 
that  were  to  be  dealt  my  way. 

Opening  day  of  the  archery 
season  found  me  seated  in  the  same 
spot  that  I’ve  been  utilizing  for  the 
last  five  openers.  A hemlock 
bottom,  that  has  provided  such  a 
good  bedding  area  for  deer  traveling 
from  the  cornfield  on  the  flat  above, 
had  always  presented  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  a nice  buck  each  year.  My 
college  days  at  the  Penn  State 
campus  of  Dubois  had  provided 
exceedingly  more  outdoor  experi- 
ence  than  just  scholastic.  Since 
moving  back  to  the  area  1 thought 
that  I had  found  my  “field  of 
dreams.”  The  previous  year  was  my 
best,  as  1 managed  to  over-shoot  a 
magnificent  buck  at  1 5 yards.  A new 
addition  to  my  bow  rig  proved  to  be 
the  culprit.  A peep  sight,  installed 
earlier  in  the  year,  increased  my 


accuracy  on  the  range  but  became 
awkward  in  the  field. 

The  first  Saturday  passed  uneventful, 
which  was  very  unusual.  The  second  was 
spent  at  a friend’s  camp  in  Bradford 
County,  a traditional  sojourn  for  water- 
fowl and  archery  hunting.  By  the  third 
Saturday,  1 was  anxious  to  he  back  in  the 
bottom  again.  The  morning  broke 
overcast  and  wet.  A slight  breeze  moved 
fog  wisps  through  the  upper  branches  of 
the  hemlocks.  All  in  all,  a perfect  day  for 
hunting. 

Around  8 o’clock  I spied  movement 
from  the  creek  below.  Expecting  deer,  I 
moved  to  a shooting  position  as  two  dogs 
passed  my  position  within  30  yards. 
Definitely  the  farmer’s  dogs,  they  had 
decided  this  was  as  good  a hunting  area 
as  I thought  it  was.  I knew  now  why  I 
wasn’t  seeing  deer.  I needed  to  find 
another  spot. 

1 decided  to  try  an  area  that  I hadn’t 
hunted  since  harvesting  a 5-point  buck 
with  a rifle  six  years  earlier.  The  mast 
crop  was  excellent  this  year  and  I had  no 
qualms  about  hunting  “back  in”  this 
early.  1 always  see  deer  in  the  area.  In 
fact,  I spend  the  Saturday  morning  before 
buck  season  each  year,  enjoying  the 
show,  as  an  amorous  buck  usually  appears 
to  scurry  some  does  around  on  the 
bench.  In  1992,  a wide-racked  8-point 
with  short  tines  frequented  the  area,  hut 
1 never  had  the  opportunity  to  hunt  the 
area.  I bagged  a spike  in  the  area  1 did 


By  Mike  Fassnacht 
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hunt,  hut  it  was  small  compensation 
tor  what  possibly  could  have  been. 
That  8'point  was  planted  in  the 
hack  of  my  mind.  Did  he  survive? 

My  archery  season  continued,  as 
the  first  day  of  early  small  game 
season  found  me  on  the  big  woods 
bench.  1 was  a little  uneasy  not 
hunting  near  corn  this  early  in  the 
season,  however,  the  acorn,  hickory 
and  beech  mast  in  the  area  was 
exceptional  and  all  indications 
pointed  to  the  deer  heavily  using  the 
available  food. 

A doe  closely  skirted  my  stand  on 
the  bench  early  in  the  morning. 

1 lowever,  low  light  conditions  and 
broken  pockets  of  grapevines 
prevented  any  shooting  even  though 
It  seemed  like  1 was  at  full  draw  for 
an  hour.  By  9 a.m.,  a small  buck 
with  uneven  spikes  was  picking  his 
way  tow'ard  me. 

1 hunt  from  the  ground  and  1 
considered  it  a combination  of  stand 
selection,  patience  and  Mossy  Oak 
camo  that  the  deer  passed  me 
undetected  at  seven  yards.  His 
sexual  constirution  may  have  had  a 
lor  to  do  with  it  also,  as  he  stared  at 
me  hug-eyed  before  moving  up  the 
moLintain.  At  60  yards,  my  grunt  call 
brought  him  hack  to  within  shooting 
distance  hut  he  was  extremely 
nervoLis  and  disappeared  shortly 
thereafter. 

Another  hour  passed  and  all  was 
quiet  except  for  a grouse  which 


landed  in  a grapevine  tangle  below, 
putting  as  it  surveyed  its  next  perch. 

Deer  were  moving  and  1 began  seeing  a 
number  of  deer  crossing  the  bench 
quickly,  probably  pushed  by  squirrel  and 
grouse  hunters.  Little  did  1 know  that  a 
pleasant  day  was  about  to  turn  irito  a 
wonderful  day. 

1 noticed  the  thick  body  first,  as  the 
deer  fed  along  the  bench.  It  moved 
slowly  through  the  oaks  and  blowdowns 
helowc  Muscle  rippled  under  hide  along 
its  body  as  the  weight  shifted  from  one 
leg  to  another.  1 still  could  not  see  its 
head,  hut  1 knew  it  was  a buck.  And 
then,  it  was  on  the  bench  with  me.  The 
deer  had  slowly  angled  the  direction  it 
was  traveling  across  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  screened  by  the  grapevines 
draped  hefcire  me. 

As  the  deer  emerged,  it  didn’t  take 
long  to  discern  the  sex.  His  tine  length 
and  mass  seemed  impossible  for  this  area, 
let  alone  the  county.  Astounded,  1 drew 
the  Bear  Alaskan  as  he  stepped  behind  a 
twisted  conglomeration  cH  grape  bark.  He 
seemed  to  stand  motionless  forever.  Two 
more  steps  and  he  would  he  clear  of  the 
spider  w'eh  mass  of  vine.  But,  a 90  degree 
turn  kept  the  twisted  gnarls  between  the 
buck  and  my  arrow’s  release  as  he  walked 
away.  1 trembled  uncontrollably  with 
excitement  for  minutes.  1 couldn’t 
believe  what  had  just  happened.  Hunters 
wait  for  lifetimes  to  experience  that 
moment  and  it  passes  so  quickly.  1 had 
never  seen  anything  close  to  his  size  in 
the  area.  Had  that  8-point  survived  the 
previous  year? 

The  remaining 
Saturdays, 
except  for  the 
regular  small 
game 

opener,  were 
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spent  on  the  same  bench  in  hopes  of 
seeing  him  again.  A large  spike,  with 
tines  that  curled  well  above  his  ears, 
began  making  a regular  appearance  each 
day  as  first  light  came  to  the  point  on  the 
mountain.  1 passed  him  up  at  1 5 yards 
each  morning  as  he  checked  the  same 
scrape.  1 was  bitten. 

My  brother  Phil  hunted  with  me  the 
last  weekend  of  the  archery  season  and 
reprimanded  me  on  passing  up 
the  spike  because  1 had  never 
taken  a buck  with  a bow.  He  had 
a point  because  passing  up  a 
buck  doesn’t  put  \’enison  on 
the  table. 

My  brothet'in'law,  Ed,  who 
took  a beautiful  S-point  on  the 
first  Monday,  extended  his 
feelings  also.  He  felt  that  1 
might  regret  my  deci- 
sions  during  the  last 
six  weeks  should  1 
not  get  a buck  in 
rifle  season.  Was  he 
right  ? I was  an  easy 
target  for  everyone 
who  had  an  opinion 
and  everyone  did.  My 
mental  psyche 
suflered  incredibly. 

But,  could  1 blame  them?  1 
had  passed  on  two  acceptable  spikes.  The 
big  spike  three  different  times,  and  1 even 
allowed  a nice  6-point  by  me  one 
evening  behind  my  house  without 
shooting  an  arrow.  How  cra:y  was  1? 

I’m  not  a trophy  hunter  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination.  1 hunt  to  put  meat  on 
the  table.  1 conscrihe  to  the  old  cliche 
“you  can’t  eat  the  horns.”  1 howhunt  to 
be  out  in  the  woods  during  the  most 
fabulous  time  of  the  year  and  also 
because  it  is  the  best  time  to  harvest  a 
nice  buck,  that’s  it.  But,  this  deer  is  what 
dreams  are  made  of  and  1 wanted  him 
regardless  of  the  time  it  took.  1 was 
resolved  to  spending  the  rest  of  the  buck 
season,  and  beyond,  finding  that  buck. 


Then,  disaster  struck.  Two  weeks 
before  buck  season  a large  deer  was 
hit  by  a car  near  the  hollow  where  1 
was  hunting.  The  antlers  had  been 
cut  off  the  head  leaving  the  bases 
protruding.  They  were  huge.  For  two 
days  1 had  to  drive  past  that  deet  on 
my  way  to  work.  Had  the  mating 
urge  been  too  much? 

On  the  Sunday  before  buck 

season  1 tried  to  relax. 

1 made  the 
usual  tour  of  the 
camps  in  the 
area  to  get  a 


feel  for  the 
potential  pressure, 
even  though  1 knew  that  the 
physically  demanding  hour  walk  to 
my  spot  would  keep  most  away.  It 
was  still  part  of  the  tradition.  Randy, 
a hunting  friend  and  good  luck 
charm,  even  though  his  taxidermy 
business  had  kept  him  away  from 
hunting  buck  for  three  years,  showed 
up  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  made 
our  annual  dinner  stop  at  a camp  in 
Tyler  with  friends  and  turned  in 
about  10  p.m. 

Four  o’  clock  came  mercifullv.  1 
didn’t  sleep.  1 kept  seeing  that  spike 
as  soon  as  shooting  light  came  on 
the  mountain  in  my  mind.  1 kept 
hearing  my  brother  say,  “that  is  the 
deer  you  are  going  to  get.”  1 dreaded 
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the  first  half  hour  of  shooting  light. 

As  Randy  and  1 walked,  1 looked 
tor  footprints  in  the  skiff  of  snow 
that  had  fallen  the  night  before.  We 
were  early.  We  would  make  it  to  our 
stands  an  hour  before  shooting  light. 
There  were  no  footprints.  Good. 

As  1 changed  into  my  heavier 
clothes  on  stand,  I watched  for 
flashlights  and  listened  for  crunching 
snow.  1 hadn’t  hunted  here  for  a long 
time.  Had  someone  claimed  this  spot 
since?  It  didn’t  matter,  1 was  here 
now  and  most  importantly,  first. 

The  first  light  came  slowly,  even 
though  1 could  see  dark  images  for  a 
half  hour  before  shooting  light.  The 
snow  on  the  ground  provided  a 
perfect  background  for  anything 
moving  and  a deer  passed  below  me 
10  minutes  before  shooting  time.  1 
couldn’t  make  out  horns  as  it  passed, 
and  it  crunched  by  unaware  at  50 
yards.  1 hoped  it  had  been  the  spike. 

As  the  first  half  hour  passes,  a 
combination  feeling  of  relief  and 
frustration  floods  my  senses.  Relief  in 
that  1 have  not  seen  the  spike  buck, 
because  1 truly  feel  that  1 would  have 
had  to  pass  him  up,  an  unwritten  no- 
no  for  a meat  hunter  like  me.  And, 
frustration  in  that  1 have  not  seen 
any  deer. 

My  frustration  does  not  last  very 
long  as  1 see  20  deer  in  the  half  hour 
from  7:30  to  8:00.  They  come  from 
every  direction,  and  I’m  lucky  to  get 
a lottk  at  any  of  them  through  my 
scope,  hut  I’m  convinced  there  was 
no  buck.  The  next  half  hour  is 


extremely  silent.  I settle  in  because  1 plan 
on  staying  in  this  spot  all  day. 

1 prefer  to  stand  on  the  first  morning, 
gun  cradled  and  ready  should  anything 
happen  quickly. 

As  1 scan  the  mountain  above  with 
my  back  against  an  oak  tree,  1 see 
movement  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
from  the  bench  below.  1 don’t  really  have 
time  to  think  about  what  is  happening. 

As  1 look  over  my  right  shoulder,  I see 
two  deer  making  their  way  across  the 
bench,  not  hurried,  hut  moving  continu- 
ously. 1 turret  around  the  tree  to  my  left 
slowly  with  rifle  up,  trying  to  put  the 
scope  on  them.  The  first  deer  1 pick  up  is 
the  oddball  spike  1 mentioned  earlier  and 
he  noticed  my  movement.  He  stands 
transfixed  trying  to  make  it  out,  but  only 
for  a moment  and  continues  on  his 
course.  The  deer  behind  is  the  big  fella  1 
have  been  waiting  for  weeks  to  see.  1 can 
tell  without  the  scope.  But  now  it’s  all 
business  because  1 have  been  so  focused 
for  so  long.  At  80  yards  it  goes  off 
without  a catch.  He  doesn’t  even  make  it 
25  yards  as  he  lurches  sideways  and  tries 
to  scramble  to  his  feet.  It’s  over  in 
seconds,  very  anticlimactic. 

1 finally  reach  his  last  resting  place 
and  just  can’t  believe  what  has  transpired 
on  this  mountainside.  I’m  sad  that  it  is 
over  and  can’t  believe  that  we  have  met 
again.  1 do  a dance  and  scream  my  fool 
head  off  because  1 can’t  wait  to  tell 
everyone  and  also  because  I’ve  wanted  to 
dance  and  scream  with  every  big  poker 
hand  that  I’ve  collected,  with  every  hit 
I’ve  made  and  every  pool  I’ve  won,  but 
couldn’t.  What  are  the  odds?  □ 
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Bill's  Kind  of  Hunt 

By  Karl  Eric  Leitzel 


The  path  had  obviously  been  there 
for  a long,  long  time.  My  boots  moved 
easily  on  the  worn  trail,  created  by  genera- 
tions of  hunters  taking  this  route  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge  and  then  down  into  the  broad 
valley  beyond.  Generations  of  game  had 
done  the  same,  and  deer  sign  was  abundant 
as  I made  my  way  up  the  steep  Centre 
County  slope. 

1 stopped  for  a moment  to  rest  and  again 
noticed  the  solid  compact  balance  of  the 
rifle  1 carried.  1 had  borrowed  the  old  lever 
action,  a Marlin  Model  336,  from  a friend 
so  my  wife  and  1 could  hunt  together  on 
opening  day.  Now,  the  second  day  of  the 
antlerless  season,  1 had  chosen  the  .30-30 
over  the  heavier  scoped  bolt  action  1 usu- 
ally use.  In  addition  to  its  ease  of  carrying. 


1 like  this  particular  gun’s  sights.  In- 
stead of  the  more  common  open  sights 
or  scope,  this  had  been  ecjuipped  with 
a rear  peep  sight  that  is  quick  to  use 
and  amazingly  accurate.  1 hoped  to  use 
those  sights  this  day. 

1 set  off  again  up  the  steep  path. 
When  1 had  started  from  our  house  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  earlier  in 
the  morning  the  air  had  been  cold,  but 
now  my  exertion  and  the  mid-morn- 
ing sun  on  the  snowless  ground  made 
conditions  quite  comfortable.  It  had 
become  a beautiful  day.  Here,  near  the 
ridgetop,  a layer  of  ice  from  a cold  rain 
over  the  weekend  still  coated  twigs 
and  branches.  1 turned  and  looked 
hack  down  the  trail  into  the  sun,  the 
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ice-covered  trees  became  a dazzling 
crystal  forest.  1 thanked  God  tor  let- 
ting me  he  here  this  morning,  and  then 
1 thought  about  Bill. 

It  was  Rill’s  gun  I carried  and  1 knew 
that  it  he  harl  the  choice  he  would  he 
in  the  moLintains  himselt  on  a day  like 
this.  But  now,  after  an  active  life  that 
included  service  in  World  War  11,  lead- 
ing hoy  scout  troops  and,  of  course, 
many  hunting  seasons.  Bill  is  well  into 
his  70s  and  his  knees  just  won’t  work 
like  they  used  to.  It  has  been  several 
years  since  he  purchased  a hunting 
license.  1 asked  him  several  times  to 
come  over  to  otir  place  and  hunt  the 
woods  around  the  house,  hut  to  Bill 
that  just  wouldn’t  he  the  same.  “I  al- 
ways liked  to  hunt  the  mountains,”  he 
would  reply,  gazing  out  the  window 
and  remembering,  “I  could  hike  up 
and  down  those  ridges  all  day.” 

I knew  better  than  to  try  to  change 
his  mind.  When  Bill  decides  on  how 
things  are,  that’s  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  a heart  of  gold.  Bill  is  the  one 
who,  tor  as  long  as  I have  known  him, 
has  handed  out  lollipops  to  every 
youngster  at  church  each  Sunday 
morning,  week  in  and  week  out.  He’s 
always  been  equally  generous  in  let- 
ting me  borrow  his  favorite  deer  ritle. 


Now  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  negotiate 
the  steep  mountain  terrain,  I think  Bill 
enjoys  knowing  that  someone  else  would 
he  carrying  the  old  lever  action  up  and 
down  the  ridges.  1 suppose  that  was  a third 
reason,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
one,  for  bringing  it  on  this  hunt.  1 had 
already  climbed  one  ridge,  crossed  a flat, 
and  was  now  nearing  the  top  of  the  main 
ridge.  This  was  Bill’s  kind  of  hunt. 

The  thin  fragile  sounds  of  falling  hits  of 
ice  sutrounded  me  as  1 reached  the  narrow, 
flat  ridgetop.  Well  worn  deer  trails  led  in 
several  directions  among  the  numerous 
rocks  and  weather-twisted  ttees.  I contin- 
ued just  over  the  crest  and  sat  down  to 
snack  on  some  dried  fruit  and  cheese.  Here 
on  the  north  side  it  was  quieter,  as  the  sun 
was  not  yet  working  on  the  frozen  trees.  I 
reflected  on  the  motning’s  events;  a covey 
of  gtouse  exploding  one  after  another  out 
of  the  laurel,  a pair  of  pileated  woodpeckers 
working  the  dead  snags  for  dormant  grubs, 
and  the  crackling  of  twigs  and  dead  leaves 
as  several  deer  bounded  away  unseen 
through  the  laurel  at  the  top  of  the  first 
ridge.  The  woods  were  alive  today  and 
success  would  not  he  measured  merely  by 
whether  or  not  I took  a deer  home.  I think 
Bill  knows  what  I mean. 

As  I finished  pulling  the  small  bags  of 
food  out  of  my  pack,  a sound,  faint  and 
transient,  but  perhaps  sig- 
nificant, made  me  look  up. 
1 scanned  the  laurel  below 
and  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  rich  brown  flank  of  a 
deer  slowly  passing  by  an 
opening  in  the  laurel.  1 
carefully  picked  up  Bill’s 
rifle  and  studied  the  lau- 
rel. Several  more  brown 
patches  moved  slowly  past 
the  same  opening.  I could 
hear  the  line  of  deer  di- 

ICAUCHT aglimpseof  the 
rich  brown  flank  of  a deer 
slowly  passing  by  an 
opening  in  the  laurel. 
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rectly  below  me,  but  thick  laurel  com- 
pletely obscured  them.  1 kept  my  eyes  fo- 
cused mainly  on  several  small  openings 
ahead  of  the  sound  of  the  grazing  deer.  1 had 
tested  the  breeze  and  knew  that  they  might 
scent  me  about  the  same  time  I hoped  they 
would  come  into  view.  1 was  still  sitting  and 
had  a good  rest,  elbows  on  knees. 

Several  minutes  passed.  Then  the  rich 
brown  color  appeared 
again  as  the  lead  deer 
moved  into  a fairly 
clear  area  and  stopped. 

1 got  glimpses  of  the 
deer’s  head  and  con- 
firmed that  it  was 
antlerless.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  its  body  was  out 
of  sight,  except  for  the 
entire  right  shoulder, 
which  was  framed  in  hy 
a clear  opening  in  the  laurel  as  neatly  as  a 
picture.  The  distance  was  close  to  50  yards 
and  1 didn’t  have  much  time,  as  1 knew  they 
might  wind  me  at  any  moment.  1 centered 
the  shoulder  in  the  rear  aperture  and  held 
the  front  bead  just  below  the  middle  of  the 
vital  area. 

As  the  shot  reverberated  through  the 
trees  the  group  of  deer  took  off  down  the 
slope.  The  sound  of  their  noisy  departure 
quickly  died  out  and  then  1 heard  more 
faint  crackling  before  silence  returned  for 
good.  1 hoped  that  the  second  sound  1 
heard  was  a deer  kicking  its  last. 

I chambered  another  round,  put  away 
my  snacks  and  stood  up.  After  carefully 
noting  where  the  deer  had  been  standing,  1 
made  my  way  toward  it.  A slow  arc  through 


that  location  revealed  nothing.  1 
moved  30  feet  farther  out  and  began  a 
second  arc.  A quick  glance  down  the 
slope,  however,  revealed  a suspicious 
looking  hrown  form  on  the  ground 
about  30  yards  away,  and  after  a few 
steps  1 knew  1 had  my  deer. 

1 confirmed  the  big  doe  was  dead 
and  then  declared  aloud  my  thanks 
over  and  over  again, 
for  the  much  appreci- 
ated meat  for  my  fam- 
ily, for  the  beautiful 
day  and  for  a good  sea- 
son. 

As  I pulled  the 
deer  into  position  for 
field-dressing  a slight 
twinge  of  pain  went 
through  one  knee.  1 re- 
idjusted  my  stance  and 
the  discomfort  faded.  Under  40  years 
of  age,  my  aches  and  pains  are  usually 
minor,  hut  the  time  may  well  come 
when  Bill’s  situation  will  he  mine.  We 
can  cling  desperately  to  our  youth  or 
allow  it  to  pass  with  grace  and  dignity, 
hut  either  way,  it’s  a fleeting  thing. 

I finished  dressing  and  tagging  the 
doe,  and  then  began  dragging  it  the 
mile  or  so  hack  to  the  house.  I looked 
forward  to  sharing  the  day’s  events 
with  Bill.  1 knew  he  would  appreciate 
the  story  of  the  hunt  just  as  much  as 
the  juicy  venison  steaks  1 would  be 
dropping  off  in  a few  days.  After  sev- 
eral quiet  seasons.  Bill’s  gun  had  done 
its  job  well.  It  definitely  had  been  Bill’s 
kind  of  hunt.  □ 


We  can  cling 
desperately  to  our 
youth  or  allow  it  to 
pass  with  dignity, 
but  either  way  it’s  a 
fleeting  thing. 


Cover  painting  by  Jerry  Connolly 

IT  HAPPENS  to  the  best  of  us,  and  more  often  than  we  realize.  The  buck  depicted  on  this 
month’s  cover  shows  the  whitetail’s  incredible  “nerves  of  steel”  trait,  as  he  most  likely  let 
the  hunter  walk  past  while  he  was  bedded,  then  waited  until  just  the  right  moment  to  slip 
away  completely  undetected.  Maybe  the  hunter  will  discover  the  tracks  later  on  and  realize 
he  was  duped,  but  for  now  the  clever  huck  has  survived  to  ply  his  tricks  another  time.  Get 
out  and  match  wits  with  this  most  worthy  adversary  this  month  — the  experience  is  soothing 
to  the  soul. 
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T!  lERE  IS  A VOID  where  time  does  not,  should  not,  exist  — a continuum 
between  darkness  and  light  where  thoughts  and  dreams  and  images  meld  into 
a singular,  powerful  level  of  consciousness  unique  to  those  who  wait  in  the  darkness 
tor  first  light  — and  deer.  As  more  than  a million  hunters  settle  into  their  stands  in 
the  pre-dawn  hours  it  seems  that  this  collective  consciousness  becomes  something 
palpable,  an  entity  that  moves  through  the  hollows  and  swamps  and  over  the  frozen 
ridges  as  easily  as  the  deer  we  hunt,  uniting  each  hunter  one  with  the  other  and, 
somehow,  with  ancient  hunters  from  a dimmer  past.  Now  the  sky  grows  brighter  as 
the  cloak  of  this  nether  world  is  shed.  Hands  grip  gunstocks  a little  tighter,  and  the 
sound  of  the  first  shot  is  a signal  for  measured  time  to  start  again.  Enter  now  a 
certain  magic  called  buck  season. 

My  stand  is  cm  a snowy  sidehill  where  several  parallel  runways  converge  to  form 
an  escape  route  into  thick  laurel.  On  these  trails  are  hundreds  of  overlapping  hoof- 
prints,  so  dense  as  to  look  like  the  wildly  scribbled  musical  notes  of  a mad  composer 
on  the  staffs  of  a composition  sheet.  1 look  at  them  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  morning,  asking  myself  questions  about  the  printmakers  who  left  them,  hoping 
that  one  erf  them  is  a buck  and  will  soern  come  along.  I’m  no  expert  at  reading 
tracks,  even  thcrugh  1 have  done  many  drawings  of  the  tracks  erf  bucks,  does  and 
fawns  that  were  running  err  walking  ern  different  surfaces.  The 
heart-.shape  track  erf  a deer  is  an  elegant,  graphic  sym- 
herl  as  graceful  and  powerful  as  the  animal  itself. 
My  first  encounter  with  a wild  whitetail  hap- 
pened ernly  several  hundred  yards  from  our 
frernt  dererr  when  1 was  a kid,  and  it  all 
began  with  a track. 

Nerthing  escaped  my  ner- 
tice  in  the  den.se  crahapple 
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thicket  on  our  mountain,  and  when  I came  across  the  prints  of  a deer  above  the  spring 
I was  ecstatic.  It  took  a few  days,  hut  I deciphered  the  patterns  of  the  deer,  and  not  long 
after  I came  upon  a doe  bedded  down  only  a few  yards  away.  She  stood  up  and  looked  at 
me  and  I froze:  I could  feel  her  dark  eyes  boring  right  through  me,  then  her  muscles 
hunched  and  she  tossed  her  white  flag  and  sailed  through  the  thicket.  No  one  believed 
there  were  deer  on  our  hill  until  I cut  a track  from  the  black,  alluvial  soil  with  my 
penknife  and  brought  it  hack.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tracks  later  I still  feel  a surge  of 
excitement  when  I see  sparkling  fresh  deer  tracks  in  new  snow,  especially  when  they  are 
large  and  deep  and  show  the  drag  marks  that  may  indicate  a buck. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  the  season,  it  there  is  moist  snow  cover,  I spend  a lot  of  time 
following  fresh  deer  sign.  With  deer  starting  to  return  to  their  normal  patterns,  this  can 
he  an  educational  experience,  hut  it’s  also  one  of  the  purest,  most  enjoyable  forms  of 
hunting  I know.  The  sit  and  watch  stuff  works  well  when  lots  of  hunters  are  about,  hut  1 
feel  I’ve  got  to  get  something  to  happen  when  it’s  just  me  and  the  deer.  It’s  especially 
rewarding  taking  a deer  that  is  standing  in  tracks  I’ve  been  following  all  day.  This  type  of 
hunting  is  liberating,  especially  in  remote  terrain  where  there  are  fewer  hunters  about. 
With  the  pressures  of  opening  day  past,  it  is  time  to  get  in  synch  with  the  woods,  to 
hunt  the  whitetail  on  his  terms.  The  sight  of  a fresh  track  holds  promise  and 
challenge;  it  always  has,  ever  since  hunters  realized  what  tracks  were  and 
why  they  should  he  followed. 


'Kjc- 


Deer  are  homebodies  — 1 
learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way 
today.  Not  tar  from  my  truck  1 
hump  three  tails  out  ot  some 
snow'Covered  slashings.  When 
one  ot  the  deer  splits  from  the 
trio  and  heads  west  on  a low 
ridge  1 tollow  it.  For  a while  its 
tracks  wind  through  some  thick 
stutt  then  head  down  around  the 
CLirve  ot  the  mountain.  I take  my 
time,  being  careful  to  just  nudge 
hut  not  push  the  deer.  1 scan 
ahead  with  binoculars  and  catch 
a glimp.se  of  a rack  buck  disappearing 
around  the  curve  ot  the  mountain.  I quickly 
leave  his  trail  and  move  up  higher  around  the  curve,  hop- 
ing  to  catch  him  watching  his  hacktrail  as  he  comes  aixuind.  Ju^’t  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  1 walk  into  another  hunter  who  is  facing  uphill.  1 wave  and  continue  past  then  head 
tar  down  where  1 pick  up  the  buck’s  track  again.  The  deer  trots  straight  uphill  through  a 
maze  ot  rocks  parallel  to  a powerline  then  crosses  it  by  using  a weed-choked  ditch  for 
cover.  On  the  other  side  he  enters  a brushy  hillside.  The  best  strategy  would  he  to  post 
here  until  quitting  time  hecau.se  there  is  a good  chance  the  buck  would  emerge  here  in 
late  atternocin.  Rut  the  tracks  are  irresistible  and  I head  into  the  (.obstacle  course  of  laurel 
and  rocks. 

1 decide  to  rake  it  slower  than  before.  Over  the  next  several  hours  1 push  the  buck  out 
ahead  twice  more  — each  time  he  drops  lower  on  the  hillside  and  then  moves  into  some 
extremely  den.se  ciiver.  Finally,  he  exits  the  laurel  into  an  open  area,  hut  1 see  only  a 
brown  hlur  dashing  over  the  ridgeline.  Tired  now,  1 rest  when  1 get  on  top.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  1 am  still  on  his  track,  which  hdkiws  a mushy  seep,  and  feel  I’m  getting  close. 
When  a brace  ot  grouse  flushes  out  ot  a grapevine  tangle  the  adrenaline  gets  me  going 
again.  Back  into  thick  cover,  over  and  under,  around  and  through  windfalls  and  treetops 
and  partitions  ot  greenhriar.  This  dog  may  he  old  hut  he  ain’t  givin’  tip.  The  buck  is 
walking  slowly  now  and  1 search  ahead  tor  his  form.  It  is  almost  quitting  time  and  1 can 
almost  sntell  him.  There,  just  over  the  next  rise,  I see  the  glint  ot  something  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  roof  ot  my  truck  only  40  yards 
away.  All  the  while  the  buck’s  intentions  were  to  head  hack 
home  — ami  now,  so  do  1. 

For  active  htinting,  as  tar  as  equipment  and  dress  are  _ 
concerned,  my  basic  rule  is  tt)  keep  things  simple.  1 wear 
long  johns  made  ot  wicking  material,  wool  pants,  a wool 
sweater  or  shinjac  over  a wool  shirt,  hirdhunters  gloves 
and  packhoots.  In  my  fanny  pack  1 carry  a very  tightly  rolled 
down  vest,  in  ca.se  the  temperattire  suddenly  plummets, 
and  a change  ot  .socks  tor  mid-day.  My  favorite  woods  rifle 

IS  a Remington  M660  in  .150  Rem.  Mag.  Stoked  with  250-grain  factory  rounds  it  is  the 
most  accurate  hig  game  rifle  I’ve  ever  tired  and  never  changes  point  ot  impact  from  one 
season  to  the  next.  Yesterday  at  the  range  it  printed  a typical  three-shot  group  that 
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measured  9/16s.  On  top  is  a Leupold  IVz  x 8 scope  in  a Redtield  one-piece  mount.  This 
gun  has  a 20-inch  barrel  and  laminated  stock  ot  alternating  slabs  ot  beech  and  walnut. 
With  its  dog  leg  holt  handle  and  torend  shaped  like  a railroad  tie,  some  call  it  the  second 
ugliest  gun  Remington  has  ever  made,  a slightly  refined  version  of  the  Model  600,  which 
holds  that  distinction.  Today,  gunwriters  hail  both  as  guns  before  their  time.  The  mag- 
num moniker  is  simply  that;  this  caliber  is  a ballistic  twin  to  the  .35  Whelen  and  the 
recoil  doesn’t  bother  me.  My  rifle  was  made  in  1968,  and  although  1 usually  don’t  gi\’e 
names  to  inanimate  objects,  1 call  this  gun  “Instant  Karma.”  It  has  the  wonderful, 
mystical  power  that  transforms  a whitetail  into  a mar- 
velous stroganofl  by  simply  pressing  the 


On  certain  days 
in  the  deer  woods  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements: 
strong  winds,  ice,  heavy  snow,  fog  or 
rain.  Today,  it  is  the  cold.  A frigid  Canadian 
air  mass  has  the  uplands  in  a choke  hold  and  I am 
surprised  to  see  so  many  hunters  assembled  at  the  parking 
area.  With  all  these  cold  hunters  walking  around  1 decide  to  spend 
the  day  on  stand.  I’m  prepared  to  tough  it  out  — my  backpack  is  stuffed 
with  extra  clothing,  and  1 have  a big  lunch  and  hot  chocolate,  too.  1 head  for  an 
open  area  on  the  lip  of  a brushy  ridge  that  has  a heavily  used  trail  cutting  across  one 
corner  of  it.  For  a long  while  nothing  moves,  and  then  the  wind  picks  up.  1 learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  first  step  to  enduring  sex’erely  cold  temperatures  is  to  accept  the 
fact  that  you  are  outside  and  that  you  are  going  to  he  cold,  and  that  you  shouldn’t  try  to 
fight  it  every  moment.  1 put  on  my  down  vest  and  facemask,  and  that  really  helps.  So 
does  a neck  gaiter.  But  1 can  feel  myself  giving  in  to  the  impulse  to  walk  around.  E\’en 
moving  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is  a major  effort. 

Three  rapid  shots  from  on  top  snap  me  from  my  torpor,  and  in  a few  minutes  two  does 
trot  past.  Fifteen  minutes  later  1 see  a deer,  skylined,  running  over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  1 
can’t  make  out  any  antlers  because  the  animal  is  tunning  flat  out,  at  top  speed.  My  gun 
feels  heavy  and  awkward  and  my  coat  hunches  at  my  elbows.  The  deer  flashes  towards 
me,  at  full  tilt.  It’s  a buck,  maybe  a forkhorn,  hut  1 can’t  find  him  in  the  scope,  because 
of  the  thick  stuff,  and  1 won’t  attempt  a shot  that  1 know  1 can’t  make.  In  one  gigantic 
leap  he  sails  into  the  safety  of  the  scrub  oak  like  a Lab  jumping  into  water.  Gone. 

The  opening  day  of  the  following  season  1 shot  a beautiful  8-point 
sneaking  down  over  the  hill  in  this  exact  location.  It  was  an 
easy  shot  and  the  deer  collapsed  in  his  tracks.  1 like  to  think 
it  was  the  forkhorn.  After  dressing  the  buck  1 pulled  him 
up  the  trail  that  he  came  down  on,  erasing  his  tracks, 
watching,  in  a way,  his  life  going  in  reverse.  1 wished  1 
could  backtrack  to  when  he  was  horn,  to  see  and  smell 
and  hear  the  forest  from  his  perspective  — from  these 
tracks  in  the  powdery  snow,  to  the  first  time  he  left  a 
dime-site  print  in  the  loamy  soil. 
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JEFFREY  POTENSKY,  Hampton,  VA, 
above,  took  this  antlered  doe  in 
Allegheny  County.  Note  that  the 
antlers  are  still  in  velvet. 


Bi 
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LISA  THOMAS,  Gardners, 
left,  got  this  Cumberland 
County  piebald  spike  on 
last  year's  opener.  Good 
job  Lisa!  Vince  Palone, 
Waynesburg,  below, 
took  this  Greene  County 
12-pointer  with  his 
special  .243  Win. 


STEPHEN  BITNER,  Summerdale,top 
left,  took  this  10-pointer  — his  first 
in  24 years  of  hunting  — in  Somerset 
County  on  opening  day  last  year. 
Stuart  Smith,  Johnstown,  above, 
stayed  near  home  to  collect  this 
Cambria  County  10-point  with  a 20- 
inch  spread.  Adam  Schmidhamer, 
Valencia,  left,  took  this  7-pointer,  his 
first,  in  Lawrence  County,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season,  to  boot. 
Another  first-timer,  David  Musher, 
Wexford,  below,  got  his  8-point  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  1995  opener. 
Way  to  go,  Dave! 

FRANK  CAPETOLA,  Schwenksville,  below, 
found  this  wide-racked  6-pointer  in 
Montgomery  County. 
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A Still-Hunter 

By  Roger  Kingsley 

A Little  Snow,  Some  Fresh  Tracks  and  . . . 


I CLIMBED  the  steep  hill  through  a 
mixture  of  youn«  hardwoods  and 
then  a stand  of  white  pine  bordering  a 
haytield.  1 stood  tor  a moment  con- 
templatinp'  which  route  to  take  tt)  bet- 
ter my  chances  at  spotting  a bedded 
deer.  It  was  20  degrees  with  a light 
wind  blowing  from  the  scsuth,  and  it 
was  New  Year’s  Day,  the  sixth  day  ot 
the  flintlock  season. 

My  plan  was  to  v\’alk  along  the  crest 
ot  the  hdl  and  look  tor  deer  cm  the 
southern  exposed  siele,  then  go  over 
the  top  and  stdl  hmit  thesvvamp  w'oods 
the  remainder  ot  the  day.  Just  an  hour 


earlier  I had  an  altogether  different  strat- 
egy, hut  a phone  call  from  my  hunting 
partner  saying  he  couldn’t  make  it  left  me 
with  a quick  change  of  plans.  So  here  1 was. 

1 primed  my  pan  and  closed  the  trizzen. 
At  the  tipper  corner  cit  the  field  I crossed 
the  tencehne  and  carefully  worked  my  way 
acrtiss  the  hill,  following  a deer  path. 
Thornapples  and  maples  were  plentiful 
here,  and  at  every  step  1 anticipated  spot- 
ting a bedded  deer  raking  advantage  ot  the 
late  morning  sun.  After  traveling  about 
1 50  yards,  1 cut  toward  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
get  above  and  downwind  ot  a large  stand  ot 
hemlocks.  These  hemlocks  would  he  the 
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last  remaining  cover  to  hunt  on  the  south 
side  of  this  hill.  On  my  way  1 came  across 
three  sets  of  tracks  made  during  the  night 
and  followed  them  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  down  the  north  side. 

What  a beautiful  day  for  hunting.  The 
bright  sunshine  made  the  day  unseason- 
ably  warm,  and  the  light  snow  cover  in 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  hillside  and 
woods  made  me  glad  to  he  afield. 

Around  noon  1 entered  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  swamp  and  began  still-hunt' 
ing  toward  another  partly  wooded  sidehill 
close  to  a cornfield  and  facing  the  south. 

After  chores  the  night  before,  1 had 
driven  around  this  area  to  check  the  hack 
roads  for  deer  crossings.  In  the  newly  fallen 
snow  1 discovered  that  some  deer  had  en- 
tered a field  we  call  the  lime  pile  just  north 
of  a swampy  woods.  On  another  road  1 
found  more  fresh  tracks  entering  a field  on 
the  west  side  of  the  swamp.  Those  tracks 
were  all  1 needed  to  tell  me  where  to  hunt 
the  following  day. 

However,  as  1 said  earlier,  my  plans  were 
interrupted  when  my  partner  took  a 
raincheck,  leaving  me  with  no  other  op- 
tion hut  to  spend  the  afternoon  hours  still- 
hunting the  deer.  In  his  hook  Hoiv  To  Get 
Your  Deer,  John  O.  Cartier  defined  the 
basic  concept  of  still-hunting  as  moving 
very  slowly  and  as  quietly  as 
possible  while  looking  for  deer. 

In  20  years  of  deer  hunting,  1 
haven’t  done  much  still-hunt- 
ing. We’ve  always  had  good  re- 
sults hunting  from  stands  on 
the  opening  day;  the  second 
day  we  conduct  drives.  After 
that,'those  still  able  to  hunt,  do 
so  by  still-hunting. 

That’s  not  to  say  1 don’t  like 
still-hunting.  I’ve  learned  that 
only  on  a rare  occasion  will  you 

THE  DEER  changed  its  position 
to  check  the  wind,  and  in  the 
process  it  exposed  its  shoulder. 

1 squeezed  the  trigger  and  the 
button  buck  was  mine. 


find  a deer  bedded  without  some  type 
of  concealment.  Therefore  1 constantly 
look  for  just  parts  of  deer,  and  in  shad- 
ows, blowdowns,  beside  stumps,  brushy 
areas  and  other  sorts  of  cover. 

Still-hunting  is  demanding.  As  any- 
body who  has  done  much  of  it  knows, 
your  arms,  shoulders  and  hack  will 
ache  holding  your  rifle  in  a readied 
position  for  great  lengths  of  time.  The 
most  demanding  part,  though,  is  hav- 
ing to  move  slow,  the  kind  of  slow 
we’re  not  accustomed  to  in  our  daily 
routines. 

Slipping  through  the  swamp  on  this 
particular  New  Year’s  Day,  1 found 
tracks  on  a hank  beside  a small  stream. 
The  deer  had  milled  around  here  for  a 
while  then  split  up.  Some  went  toward 
the  lime  pile,  the  rest  headed  for  the 
sidehill  — where  1 knew  my  best  chance 
of  seeing  a deer  would  he.  This  time  of 
year,  when  it’s  usually  cold,  deer  gen- 
erally will  not  bed  deep  in  the  woods. 
However,  one  must  ne\'er  forget  that 
deer  will  quite  often  he  right  where 
you  least  expect  them.  These  particu- 
lar deer  were  in  no  hurry.  1 felt  good 
knowing  1 hadn’t  spooked  them.  At 
least,  not  yet. 

1 parked  myself  on  a log  to  relieve 
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my  muscles  from  the  weight  cif  the 
flintlock  and  calm  my  hunger  with  a 
candy  har.  There  was  m)  deer  sign  in 
the  area,  hut  from  this  spot  1 could 
glass  the  more  open  woods  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  Deved  lot  and  the  shadows 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  swamp.  A shrat 
while  later  1 happened  upitn  the  tracks 
of  another  hunter.  That  perked  my 
spirits,  too,  for  as  the  afternocin  sun 
was  sinking  fast,  the  possibility  that 
this  person  could  push  some  deer  my 
way  was  a factor. 

Around  4 o’clock  1 
was  in  a large  stand  of 
hemlocks  when  move' 
ment  caught  my  eye. 

Thirty  yards  away  a big 
turkey  appeared  from 
behind  a blowdown 
and  picked  its  way 
through  the  hemlocks 
and  then  out  of  sight.  1 
gave  myself  a pat  on 
the  hack  thinking  if  the 
turkey  didn’t  know  1 
was  there  then  the  deer 
in  the  area  didn’t  ei- 
ther. 

Cautiously  1 continued  out  of  the 
hemlocks  and  down  acro.ss  the  sidehill, 
pussyfooting  through  a white  pine  and 
popple  mixture.  One  step,  stop,  look. 
Another  step,  stop,  look.  The  late  af- 
ternoon air  was  starting  to  bite  my 
cheeks  and  fingers.  My  eyes  watered. 
Another  step,  stop,  look  and  there 
they  were. 

There  were  two,  antlerless,  about 
40  yards  away,  lying  down,  facing  me. 
The  last  rays  of  the  rapidly  setting  sun 
on  their  hacks  gave  them  away.  It  was 
a different  sharle  of  brown  against  the 


surrounding  trees.  Fortunately,  a light  wind 
was  in  my  face.  Things  were  really  going  my 
way  until  I eased  down  on  one  knee  and 
pulled  hack  the  hammer.  1 nearly  choked 
when  the  deer  on  the  right  heard  the  faint 
click. 

1 could  barely  hear  it.  How  in  the  world 
could  they,  1 wondered.  One  deer  jumped 
to  its  feet  and  began  investigating  the  sound. 
1 took  aim,  hut  it  stepped  sideways  a hit  and 
1 couldn’t  get  a clear  view  of  it.  That  deer’s 
nervous  actions  made  the  other  one  stand 
up.  By  this  time  1 had 
eased  forward  a 
couple  feet  and  rested 
the  rifle  against  a tree. 
1 was  laervous,  too.  I 
aimed  at  the  left  deer 
now,  hut  the  belly  and 
hindquarters  were  all 
1 could  see.  Suddenly 
it  stepped  backwards, 
changing  its  position 
to  test  the  wind,  and 
in  the  process  it  ex- 
posed its  shoulders.  1 
squeezed  the  trigger 
and  the  button  buck 
was  mine. 

Deer  hunting  experts  will  tell  you  that 
to  he  a successful  still-hunter  you  can’t  he 
hungry,  you  can’t  be  tired  and  you  can’t  be 
C(.4d  or  daydreaming  about  what’s  happen- 
ing hack  home.  As  1 said  before,  I haven’t 
had  a lot  of  experience  with  still-hunting, 
hut  1 do  believe  those  experts  are  right. 
Usually  I’m  guilty  of  most  of  those  faults. 
This  time  1 was  lucky.  Even  though  1 have 
bagged  some  deer  using  this  method,  1 am 
sure  there  will  he  many  times  in  seasons  to 
come  when  I’ll  return  home  from  still- 
hunting  and  say,  “1  never  saw  a deer”  hut 
many  a deer  probably  saw  me.  □ 


Deer  hunting  experts 
will  tell  you  that  to  be 
a successful  still- 
hunter  you  cant  he 
hungry,  you  cant  be 
tired  and  you  cant  he 
cold  or  daydreaming 
about  what’s 
happening  back  home. 
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PGC  wildlife  conservation  officers  take  advantage  of 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  and  technology  in  then- 
ongoing  training  in  keeping  with  the  agency’s  status  as 
a leader  in  modern  wildlife  management. 

Wildlife  Forensics 

Story  and  photos  by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Came  News  Associate  Editor 


Modern  science  and  technology 

have  impacted  many  professions. 
Wildlife  law  enforcement  is  no  exception. 
The  PGC  is  well-known  as  one  of  the 
premier  wildlife  management  agencies  in 
the  nation,  and  its  wildlife  conservation 
officers  are  some  of  the  most  highly  trained 
law  enforcement  professionals  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  accordance  with  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  elective  training 
concept,  WCOs  from  all  regions  of  the 
commonwealth  chose  to  attend  an  intense 
1 6-hour  wildlife  forensics  training  class  last 
summer. 

Forensics  has  always  been  included  in 
the  curriculum  for  conservation  officer 
trainees  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School,  hut 
with  new  advances  in  the  science  the  Com- 
mission will  devote  more  time  and  field 
training  to  the  subject  in  futute  classes. 

Approximately  40  WCOs  attended  the 
specialized  training  in  Harrisburg  last  July, 
and  in  addition,  two  officers  from  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
came  north  to  attend  the  class  with  the 
intention  of  learning,  then  teaching  the 
course  to  the  215  wildlife  conservation 
officers  in  their  agency.  Now  that  says  a lot 
about  the  PGC’s  personnel  and  reputation 
in  the  wildlife  management  field. 

Webster  defines  forensics  as  the  science 
belonging  to,  used  in,  or  suitable  to  courts 
of  judicative;  relating  to  or  dealing  with  the 


application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  legal 
problems. 

The  ability  to  determine  the  time  of 
death  of  an  animal  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  wildlife  forensics  and  is  of  signifi- 
cant value  to  the  wildlife  crime  investiga- 
tor. Often  the  time  of  death  is  the  critical 
component  of  evidence  needed  to  pros- 
ecute a wildlife  crime. 

Thanks  to  modern  technology  a series 
of  tests  can  he  done,  on  say  an  illegally 
killed  deer  for  instance,  to  accurately  de- 
termine the  cause  of  death,  when  the  deer 
died,  what  type  of  weapon  killed  the  deer 
(recovered  bullet  can  be  matched  to  a 
specific  firearm)  and  where  the  deer  was 
killed. 

Advances  in  working  with  DNA,  fin- 
gerprinting methods,  human  footprint  and 
vehicle  tire  imprint  casting  techniques  are 
just  several  highly  developed  procedures 
used  in  wildlife  law  enforcement  to  deter- 
mine who  committed  the  crime,  and  as 
evidence  in  court  to  prosecute  wildlife  vio- 
lators. 

Wildlife  management  has  evolved  into 
an  exact  science;  wildlife  law  enforcement 
is  just  one  aspect  that  has  benefited  tre- 
mendously from  modern  technology.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  technology  and 
applying  it  in  the  field,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion continues  to  show  its  commitment  to 
the  commonwealth’s  natural  resources  and 
sportsmen. 
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WILDLIFE  FORENSICS  instructor, 
WCO  Rich  Palmer,  left,  determines 
time  of  death  of  deer  by  rigor 
examination.  Rigor  is  post  mortem 
state  of  rigidity,  which  develops  in 
muscle  tissue  due  to  supply  of 
adenosine  triphosphate  (ATP)  and 
phosphocreatine  chemicals  in  the 
tissue  being  depleted.  Jaw,  below, 
shows  rigor  first  in  whitetails. 


WCO  TIM  CREME 
instructs  office|i 
impressions.  Infcili 
footprint  and  autle 
can  be  used  as  evict 
violation  cases. 


WCO  INSTRUCTOR,  Tim  Grenoble,  demon- 
strates electrical  stimulus  to  determine  time 
of  death  of  deer.  Response  to  electrical 
stimulus  is  chemically  related  to  the 
availability  of  adenosine  triphosphate  (ATP) 
in  muscles.  After  death  ATP  breaks  down 
and  response  to  electrical  stimulus 
gradually  decreases  until  no  response  is 
observed.  The  intensity  of  muscle 
movement  in  response  to  electrical  current 
is  compared  to  a standardized  chart 
denoting  muscle  response  at  known  time 
elapses  since  death. 


|lE,  above, 
pi  casting 
^tion  from 
Js  imprints 
ik  in  wildlife 


RICH  PALMER,  left,  discusses 
forensic  entomology;  the  study  of 
insects  in  establishing  time  of  death. 
Another  method  to  determine  time 
of  death  is  body  temperature,  below 
and  bottom  left.  After  death 
temperature  decreases.  Average 
temperature  of  healthy  whitetail  is 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  POLICE  ballistics 
expert,  Jim  Rottmund,  below,  demonstrates 
matching  sawed-off  deer  antlers  to  skull. 
Rottmund  is  certified  as  an  expert  in  this 
procedure  to  testify  in  court.  WCO,  right, 
studies  sex  determination  of  deer  by 
examining  skeletal  remains  in  wildlife 
forensics  class. 


Do  as  I 5ay,  Not  as  I Do 

PHlLAPELnilA  — While  manning  a dis- 
play  at  an  outdoor  event  1 was  approached 
hy  a young  lady  who  proclaimed  to  he  a 
vegetarian  and  said  she  did  not  care  much 
tor  my  fur  display.  Surprisiiagly,  at  the  time 
she  was  leading  a calt  on  a rope  to  a differ' 
ent  area  of  the  show.  The  calf  ought  to  get 
her  vegetarian  commitment  in  writing. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Lupinsry  5r„ 
Philadelphia 


Every  Man  for  Himself 

Bradfori')  — Comnrissir'in  videographer 
Hal  Korher  got  more  than  he  bargained  for 
last  Septemher  as  he  was  shorrting  sonre  elk 
footage  in  Elk  County.  It  seems  biologist 
Rawley  Cogan  bugled  in  a big  hull,  hut  the 
elk  got  a little  tt)o  close  tor  comfort.  When 
1 lal  looked  in  the  viewfinder,  all  he  saw  was 
a massive  set  of  antlers  charging  straight 
towards  him.  Hal  didn’t  waste  any  time  in 
getting  out  of  there,  leaving  behind  his 
camera  and  other  eciuipment.  Since  then 
1 lal  has  taken  i.[uite  a ribbing  about  aban- 
doning his  tools  of  the  trade,  although  he 
did  cautii,)usly  sneak  hack  in  to  retrieve  the 
equipment. 

— WCO  William  A.  3ower,  Troy 


Alien 

Butler  — We  recently  had  a surprise 
visitor  in  our  district.  The  bird,  a greater 
shearwater,  was  fouiad  at  a local  airport.  At 
first,  airport  personnel  believed  the  bird 
was  an  immature  osprey.  The  greater  shear- 
water is  an  ocean  dwelling  bird  that  nests 
more  than  2,500  miles  south  of  the  equa- 
tor and  then  migrates  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic region.  It  is  rarely  sighted  inland  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  How  this  bird  ended  up  here 
is  still  a mystery,  hut  we  believe  that  it  may 
have  hitched  an  unwanted  ride  with  Hur- 
ricane Fran.  The  bird  received  treatment 
from  a local  veterinarian  and  was  then 
transported  to  a rehabilitation  center. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thomp50n, 

Saxonburg 

Picked  the  Right  Tune 

Luzerne  — On  September  1 3th  neigh- 
boring officer,  Jim  Jolley  and  I were  called 
to  the  city  of  Hazleton  to  rescue  a hear  60 
feet  up  in  a large  pine  tree.  After  three 
frustrating  hours,  we  finally  managed  to 
tranquilize  the  bear.  The  Hazleton  Fire 
Company  showed  up  with  a 1 20  foot  ladder 
truck  with  a platform.  They  put  Officer 
Jolley,  a volunteer.  Detective  Mark 
D’Angelo  of  the  Hazleton  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  myself,  on  the  platform  and 
extended  us  up  to  the  hear.  We  brought  the 
hear  our  of  the  tree  and  onto  the  platform. 
As  we  were  descending,  the  large  crowd 
below  began  singing,  “For  He’s  A Jolly 
Good  Fellow.”  1 don’t  know  if  they  were 
singing  to  all  three  of  us  or  just  Officer 
Jolley.  My  thanks  to  that  “Jolley”  good 
fellow  and  to  the  Hazleton  City  Police  and 
Fire  I'fepartments  for  their  assistance  with 
the  Friday  the  1 3th  hear  episode. 

— WCO  J.  Chrigtopher  Heil, 
Wapwallopen 
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What  Goes  Around  Comes  Around 

Schuylkill  — Over  a nine  month  pe- 
riod officers  in  this  district  have  investi- 
gated and  successfully  prosecuted  seven 
people  for  dumping  garbage  on  land  open 
to  the  public  for  hunting.  The  fines  col- 
lected have  totaled  $2,100.  This  money, 
like  all  fine  money,  is  deposited  into  the 
Game  Fund  and  will  be  used  to  benefit  our 
wildlife  resources.  Quite  ironic,  1 think,  as 
violators  apparently  have  little  regard  for 
the  wild  things  their  money  will  he  used  to 
protect. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

It  Figures 

Montgomery  — At  a Hunter-Trapper 
Education  course  last  summer  the  instruc- 
tors placed  a camouflage  hat  and  a fluores- 
cent orange  hat  outside  to  demonstrate  to 
the  students  just  how  visible  fluorescent 
orange  is.  When  the  instructors  brought 
the  students  outside  the  orange  hat  was  not 
so  visible  after  all.  Both  hats  had  been 
stolen. 

— WCO  Sill  Vroman,  Frederick 

World  of  Plastic 

Franklin  — After  a busy  weekend  of 
issuing  citations  1 was  surprised  when  one 
violator  visited  me  on  the  following  Mon- 
day to  pay  his  fine.  That  in  itself  was  not 
unusual,  but  the  man  wanted  to  know  if  we 
accepted  Visa  Cards.  Not  now,  hut  could 
this  be  a sign  of  things  to  come? 

— WCO  Frank  Clark,  Fayetteville 

Wrong  Response 

Luzerne  — Officers  hear  many  excuses 
from  those  who  have  committed  a viola- 
tion. When  it  comes  to  littering,  1 have 
heard  things  like  “someone  must  have  sto- 
len my  garbage”  or  “I  was  helping  the  state 
by  putting  it  there  so  they  could  pick  it  up.” 
Recently,  after  watching  a man  toss  a can 
onto  state  game  lands,  his  only  excuse  was, 
“It  was  just  a reflex.” 

— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel,  Pear 
Creek 


Tough  Critters 

nAUTHlN  — While  on  night  patrol 
Deputy  Boh  Schmitt  and  1 noticed  a deer 
standing  nearby  in  a field.  The  deer  ap- 
peared to  be  standing  with  its  front  legs  in 
a sizeable  hole.  As  it  began  to  walk  away 
however,  we  noticed  it  was  not  in  a hole, 
hut  rather  it  was  missing  most  of  both  of  its 
front  legs.  The  deer  seemed  healthy  and 
the  injury  was  completely  healed. 

— WCO  Reith  a.  Snyder,  Grantville 


Mixed  Match 

Wyoming  — Last  summer  1 saw  a do- 
mestic goose  swimming  with  three  duck- 
lings on  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  had 
apparently  taken  over  a nest  of  common 
mergansers  and  “adopted”  them  as  its  own. 
An  odd  sight,  the  goose  could  neither  fly 
nor  catch  fish  under  water  like  its  brood, 
while  the  ducks,  built  for  diving,  could 
neither  walk  on  land  or  eat  plants  like  their 
“mother.”  Apparently  mergansers  learn 
survival  techniques  through  instinct,  rather 
than  parental  teaching. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 

Cat  Croseing 

Dauphin  — Bears,  beavers  and  bobcats 
are  on  the  increase  here  just  1 5 miles  north 
of  Harrisburg.  In  a span  of  five  months 
there  have  been  four  bobcats  killed  on  the 
highways  in  my  district,  two  of  them  25 
days  apart  at  the  exact  same  spot. 

— WCO  Scott  R.  Pillo,  Halifax 
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Wildlife  Identification  Courses  Pay 

Carbon  — Oft icers  are  often  called  on 
to  identify  birds  or  animals  by  people  who 
give  us  little  descriptive  information.  We 
often  scratch  our  heads  and  do  our  best 
with  the  information  we  are  given.  One  of 
my  deputies  and  1 responded  to  a call  by  a 
person  who  claimed  to  have  a bird  in  his 
wall.  After  listening  to  the  sound  the  “bird” 
made,  my  deputy  and  1 looked  at  each  other 
and  explained  to  the  person  that  we  knew 
what  type  of  bird  it  was.  I lis  face  lit  up  as 
he  asked,  “Can  you  tell  just  hy  the  sound?” 
We  both  answered  yes.  “Well,  what  is  it.^” 
he  asked.  We  both  looked  at  each  other 
again  and  said  in  unison,  “A  whirlpoolian 
warbler.”  It  seems  the  “bird”  was  the 
squeaking  fan  motor  on  a Whirlpool  re- 
frigerator. 

— WCO  Frederick  M.  Merluzzi, 
Lehighton 

We  Get  Our  Share 

Monroe  — While  manning  an  exhibit 
at  the  Monroe  County  West  End  Fair  1 was 
approached  hy  a man  who  demanded  to 
know  why  the  Cfame  Commission  doesn’t 
pick  up  road'killed  deer  anymore.  1 assured 
him  that  we  do  pick  up  road-killed  deer  on 
a regular  basis  and  gave  him  our  tollftree 
number  to  call  if  he  should  ever  want  to 
report  one.  Later,  a quick  check  of  my 
records  revealed  that  my  deputies  and  1 had 
picked  up  181  road'killed  deer  in  my  first 
three  months  in  the  district. 

— WCO  Pandy  L.  Shour,  Long  Pond 


Unsung  Heroes 

Adams  — Many  thanks  to  all  those 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  instructors  who 
have  helped  train  the  new  crop  of  safe, 
ethical  sportsmen  and  women  this  past 
year.  Your  efforts  do  not  go  unnoticed,  as 
the  accident  rate  continues  to  drop  each 
year.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

“Shelled”  Corn 

Potter  — Coudersport  resident  Dave 
Mast  had  an  unusual  visitor  at  his  bird 
feeder.  Despite  living  a long  distance  from 
any  water  source,  Ldave  noticed  a snapping 
turtle  feeding  on  corn,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  feeder. 

— WCO  William  C.  Pagosta, 
Coudersport 


Sunch  of  Sears 

Susquehanna  — Ed  Karlik,  of  North 
Jackson,  told  me  that  his  wife  was  hanging 
clothes  on  the  line  one  day  last  summer 
when  she  saw  two  bears  go  through  the 
yard.  Shortly  thereafter,  another  went 
through.  Then  another.  Then  another.  In 
just  over  an  hour  .she  watched  eight  hears 
take  the  same  path  through  her  yard.  Ed 
says  he  thinks  the  first  two  were  males,  and 
the  third  was  a female  in  heat.  All  the 
others,  he  believes,  were  males  following 
the  trail  with  one  thing  on  their  minds. 

— WCO  Charleo  J.  Arcoyitch, 
Uniondale 
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Let’s  Do  it  Again 

Lancaster  — Last  September  the  Game 
Commission  hosted  their  first  Becoming 
an  Outdoors  Woman  program.  As  an  in- 
structor  I was  impressed  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  participants  and  the  quality  of 
the  weekend.  The  organizers  of  the  event 
did  a tremendous  job  putting  everything 
together  so  that  59  women  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  hunting,  fishing, 
canoeing,  firearms  use  and  safety.  It  is  hoped 
the  event  will  be  offered  in  future  years,  so 
that  conservation  ethics  and  knowledge 
can  be  shared  with  a mostly  nontraditional 
public. 

— WCO  Linpa  L.  Swank,  Inirkwood 

Man’s  Best  Friend? 

L.ack.aw.ann.a  — Retired  Deputy  Bob 
Moore  got  a call  saying  that  a fawn  strug- 
gling in  fast  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lehigh  River  was  clinging  to  a rock,  unable 
to  climb  to  safety.  Before  Bob  could  get 
there  the  caller’s  son  arrived  with  his  golden 
retriever.  The  dog  jumped  into  the  water 
and  swam  out  to  the  fawn,  pushed  the  fawn 
from  the  rock  and  gently  nuzzled  it  to 
shore.  The  fawn’s  mother  soon  arrived  and 
whisked  the  little  deet  to  safer  surround- 
ings. 

— WCO  Chester  ?.  Cinamella, 

Moscow 

Wrestlemania 

Lehigh  — While  responding  to  a call 
about  a deer  trapped  in  the  drainage  reser- 
voir behind  an  off  track  horse  racing  wager- 
ing place  in  Allentown,  Deputy  Stephen 
Kish  and  1 decided  it  was  best  to  immobilize 
the  animal  to  relocate  it.  We  soon  had  a tag 
team  mud  wrestling  match  going  on  be- 
tween Steve,  myself  and  the  deer.  It  wasn’t 
long  until  a small  crowd  had  gathered  to 
watch  the  show.  We  finally  immobilized 
and  safelv  relocated  the  deer.  Needless  to 
say  the  attention  and  wagering  were  not  on 
horses  that  night. 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm,  Fogelsville 


Maybe  it  was  the  Logo 

My  buddy  Gene  said  he  was  going  to 
wear  his  Game  Commission  SPORT  cap 
to  change  his  luck  on  a fishing  trip.  He 
didn’t  catch  any  more  fish,  but  the  hum- 
mingbirds sure  liked  the  fluorescent  orange. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 


Was  it  Rudolph? 

Bedford  — For  Ke\in  f lampson  and  his 
family  the  sound  of  deer  hooves  on  the  roof 
of  their  house  does  not  tmly  occur  on 
Christmas  Eve.  It  happens  nightly  as  white- 
tails  forage  above  the  li\'ing  room  of  their 
underground  house.  E\'en  a turkey  hen 
with  12  poults  found  the  Hampson  roof  an 
attractive  spot  to  find  grasshoppers. 

— WCO  Tim  Flanigan,  Bedford 

Do  Your  Part 

CuMBERL.AND  — During  dove  season  we 
found  many  hunters  on  pri\-ate  farms  that 
left  behind  piles  of  spent  shotshell  hulls. 
One  hunter,  however,  picked  up  all  of  his 
empties  and  had  them  in  a bag  with  other 
litter  he  had  gathered.  1 thanked  him  for 
picking  up  all  the  trash  and  he  responded 
by  saying  a lot  of  farmers  ha\'e  been  good  to 
him  over  the  years.  This  kind  of  attitude 
keeps  private  land  open  to  hunting.  Be  sure 
to  pick  up  your  spent  cases  during  the  deer 
seasons,  and  your  empty  shotgun  shells 
during  the  winter  small  game  seasons. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 
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Coinin’  Through 

Bedford — Deputy  George  Mills  was 
patri)lling  in  Ray’s  Ctwe  when  he  slowed 
his  vehicle  to  look  at  some  deer  milling 
around  near  the  road.  As  he  came  to  a stop 
he  heard  a loud  thud  and  discovered  a deer, 
which  had  just  collided  with  his  vehicle 
lying  in  the  road.  The  large  doe  leapt  to  her 
teet,  almost  knocking  George  ott  his  as  she 
quickly  departed. 

— WCO  Daniel  5.  Yahner,  Everett 

Just  a Reminder 

Erie  — Feeding  birds  is  a tun  activity, 
which  many  people  enjoy,  especially  in  the 
winter.  However,  it’s  important  to  keep 
your  bird  feeders  clean  to  prevent  the  spread 
ot  disease.  An  occasional  washing  with  a 
diluted  bleach  solution  will  kill  any  dis- 
eases and  keep  your  bird  feeders  looking 
nice. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 


You’re  Only  as  Old  as  You  Feel 

Perry  — 1 was  dragging  a road-killed 
deer  across  an  elderly  lady’s  lawn  and  com- 
mented that  the  dew  on  the  grass  made  the 
job  easier.  The  woman,  probably  in  her 
70s,  said  she  couldn’t  remember  having 
such  wet  weather,  and  added  that  even  the 
“old”  people  said  the  same  thing.  1 had  a 
little  ways  to  go  and  the  lady  grabbed  the 
rope  and  pulled  along  with  me.  Her  atti- 
tude certainly  put  a lot  of  younger  people  1 
know  to  shame. 

— WCO  Jim  Drown,  Loysville 


Mystery 

Cumberland  — My  grandfather  used  to 
say  he  could  never  understand  why  some- 
one could  carry  a 12 -ounce  full  beverage 
can  into  the  woods,  hut  had  trouble  carry- 
ing the  1 -ounce  ot  so  empty  can  hack  out. 
1 still  don’t  know  why  some  people  feel 
compelled  to  destrcay  the  beauty  of  our 
natural  landscape  with  their  litter.  I do 
know  one  thing,  however;  I’ve  never  just 
issued  a warning  for  littering. 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shirpensburg 

Ain’t  No  River  Wide  Enough 

Greene  — While  patrolling  the 
Monongahela  River  by  boat  during  the 
early  gocYse  season  WCO  Ted  Hutchinson 
and  1 noticed  a small  critter  swimming 
across  a section  of  the  river  over  200  yards 
wide.  To  our  amazement,  a cMser  lotak 
revealed  a fox  squirrel  headed  for  the  far 
shore.  Upon  reaching  the  hank  it  shook  off 
the  excess  water  then  climbed  a sycamore 
tree  to  rest  in  the  sunshine. 

— WCO  Revin  L.  Mounts,  Waynesburg 

Success  Story 

Bradford  — Recently,  1 had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  an  instructor  for  the  first 
“Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman”  program. 
By  all  accounts,  it  was  an  overwhelming 
success.  We  plan  on  having  another  ses- 
sion next  year.  If  you’re  interested  in  be- 
coming involved  in  the  outdoors,  plan  to 
attend.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

— WCO  Richard  R Larnerd, 

Warren  Center 

Playground  or  Wetland? 

I stopped  at  SGL  192  in  Erie  County  to 
see  how  the  crew  had  made  out  building  a 
water  impoundment.  Everyone  was  gone 
when  1 pulled  up  to  the  large  pile  of  dirt 
dozed  up  to  build  the  dike.  1 noticed  a large 
coyote  standing  on  top  of  the  pile  inspect- 
ing the  construction.  After  she  got  down,  1 
observed  three  pups  playing  on  top  of  the 
pile. 

— LMO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 
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Commissioners  considering 

elk  hunting  season 


COMMISSIONERS  directed  staff 
to  perform  a study  on  the  feasi- 
bility  of  establishing  an  elk  hunting 
season  by  1998.  The  state’s  elk  herd 
has  grown  to  over  300  animals,  found 
primarily  in  portions  of  Elk  and 
Cameron  counties.  In  recent  years, 
gradual  expansion  has  been  traced  to 
neighboring  Clearfield  and  Clinton 
counties. 

Pennsylvania’s  native  elk  vanished 
by  the  late  1860s.  Reintroduction  eh 
forts  were  started  in  1913  when  elk 
from  Yellowstone  National  Park  were 
released  in  Clinton  and  Clearfield 
counties.  Several  animals  obtained 
from  a private  source  in  Monroe 
County  were  released  at  about  the 
same  time.  Additional  Yellowstone  elk 
were  brought  into  Pennsylvania  in 
1915.  Elk  hunting  seasons  took  place 
from  1923  until  1931. 

The  study  task  force  will  he  com- 
prised  of  PGC  personnel  and  mem' 
hers  of  the  Elk  Advisory  Committee, 
including  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation  and  Natural  Resources,  Bureau 
of  Eorestry;  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation;  and  private  landowners, 
farmers,  sportsmen  and  businessmen 
from  the  primary  elk  range  in  Elk  and 
Cameron  counties. 

Commissioners  Approve  1997-98 
Budget. 

A budget  of  $58.6  million  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1997-98,  including  $716,400  for 


a class  of  25  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer trainees.  However,  if  increased 
funding  through  a license  increase  is 
not  obtained,  the  training  class  will 
he  canceled. 

Approval  was  given  to  a proposed 
rule  that  would  allow  the  use  of  elec- 
tric-powered wheelchairs  on  state 
game  lands  by  holders  erf  a disabled 
person  permit. 

Commissioners  approved  a late  sea- 
son for  resident  Canada  geese  in  meist 
of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  four 
northwestern  counties  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  state.  The  sea- 
son will  open  January  15  and  close 
February  15,  with  a daily  hag  limit  of 
five  birds. 

In  the  southeast,  the  area  east  of 
Interstate-83  from  the  Maryland  line 
to  U.S.  Route  30,  east  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  State  Route  441 , east  of  441  to 
the  intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1-283 
to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  1-81,  east  of  I- 
81  to  1-80  and  south  of  1-80  to  the  New 
jersey  line  will  he  closed.  All  of  Erie, 
Butler,  Crawford  and  Mercer  counties 
in  the  northwest  will  be  closed. 

In  other  Commission  action: 

• Leased  coal  mining  rights  for  6,05  5 
acres  of  SGL  264  in  Dauphin  County’s 
Williams  Township  to  Ladner  Inc., 
Hummelstown,  in  exchange  for  a 200- 
acre  tract  in  Elk  County’s  jay  Town- 
ship. Under  the  2 5 -year  lease,  Ladner 
must  confine  surface  disturbances  to 
17.2  acres  and  revegetate  the  area 
when  mining  is  completed. 
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• Approved  razing  the  Siegel  Marsh 
visitors  center  on  Erie  County’s  State 
Game  Lands  218  hefore  winter  it  no 
ruher  state  agency  agrees  to  lease  the 
building  hy  October  30.  The  building, 
open  seasonally,  is  in  disrepair  and  at- 
tendance  has  been  poor. 

• Purchased  6.9  acres  adjacent  to 
SGL  196  in  Bucks  County’s  West 
Rockhill  Township  tor  $2,760  trom  the 
Wildlands  Conservancy,  an  EmmauS' 
based  land  preservatiim  organization. 

• Announced  a recent  survey  re- 
vealed a majority  iit  hunters  drm’t  sup- 
port holding  a primitive  sporting  arms 
black  hear  season.  Eitty-tour  percent 
ot  the  nearly  14,000  surveyed  oppo,sed 
the  proposal. 

• Reported  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Eoundation  has  agreed  to  provide 
$38,000  to  help  tinance  six  elk  man- 
agement pnijects  sought  hy  a coalition 
ot  government  agencies  and  pri\’ate  or- 
ganizations. The  coalition,  which  will 
provide  $79,000,  comprises  the  Game 
Commission,  Department  of  (hmser- 
vation  and  Natural  Resources,  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Eederation,  Satari 


Club  International,  Center  for  Rural 
Pennsylvania,  Consolidated  Natural 
Gas  Transmission  Corp.  and  McDowell 
Intermediate/High  School.  Work  tar- 
geted includes  habitat  enhancements, 
expanding  educational  efforts  and  build- 
ing a portable  corral  trap. 

• Exchanged  2.4  acres  of  SGL  145  in 
Lebanon  County’s  South  Londonderry 
Township  to  Mt.  Gretna  for  9 acres  ad- 
jacent to  the  game  lands  in  the  same 
municipality. 

• Accepted  the  donation  of  oil,  gas 
and  mineral  rights  for  1,893  acres  un- 
derlying a portion  of  SGL  42  in 
Westmoreland  County’s  St.  Clair  Town- 
ship trom  the  Clymer  Citizens  Water 
Cr>mpany. 

• Changed  the  boundaries  of 
Lycoming  County’s  three  wildlife  con- 
servation officer  districts. 

• Announced  the  Game  Commission 
expects  to  have  a “home  page”  on  the 
Internet  in  the  near  future. 

• Set  January  12,  13  and  14,  1997,  as 
meeting  dates  to  hear  seasons  and  hag 
limit  proposals  from  sportsmen,  conduct 
a workshop  and  hold  a fcirmal  meeting. 


Archery  Safety  Zone 
Special  Regs  Areas 

AN  AMENDMENT  tc^  the  Game  and 
Wildlife  Code  has  reduced  the  safety 
zone  requirement  for  licensed  archery 
deer  hunters  in  Special  Regulations 
Areas  from  150  to  50  yards. 

This  change  applies  only  in  the 
Special  Regulations  Area  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia. 

A .safety  zone  is  the  area  within  1 50 
yaixls  around  any  occupied  house,  resi- 
i.lence  or  other  huikling  or  camp  oc- 
cupici.1  hy  humans,  or  any  barn,  stable 
or  other  huikling  used  in  connection 


changed  in 


therewith,  or  any  attached  or  detached 
playground  of  any  school,  ntirsery 
school  or  day-care  center. 

Even  in  Special  Regulations  Areas, 
the  1 50-yard  safety  zone  requirement 
remains  in  place  for  school,  nursery 
school  and  day-care  center  play- 
grounds. 

Bowhtinters  in  Special  Regulations 
Areas  should  not  interpret  the  safety 
zone  change  as  a relaxatiim  of  the  pri- 
\'ate  property  trespass  law.  A hunting 
license  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to 
trespa.ss  on  private  lands. 
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Weaver  captures  1997  waterfowl 
contest  honors 


CHAD  WEAVER,  two-time  winner  of  the  state  and 
federal  duck  stamp  contests,  captured  first  place  in  the 
1997  state  waterfowl  stamp  and  print  contest.  A 
Harrisburg  native.  Weaver  is  currently  a freshman  at 
Edinboro  University. 


19-YEAR-OLD 
Clark  M.  Weaver 
topped  44  other  en- 
tries in  the  state’s 
annual  waterfowl 
art  contest  held  last 
month  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Waterfowl 
Expo,  Meadville. 

Weaver’s  acrylic 
painting  of  a pair  of 
hooded  mergansers 
quietly  at  rest  on 
calm  waters  will  he 
featured  as  the 
state’s  1997  water- 
fowl  stamp  and  tine 
art  print. 

Weaver  is  no  stranger  to  success  in 
waterfowl  art  contests.  The  Central 
Dauphin  High  School  graduate  is  a 
two-time  winner  (1994,  ’96)  of  both 
state  and  federal  Junior  Duck  Stamp 
Design  Contests. 

Eor  his  third  entry  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  waterfowl 
stamp  and  art  print  contest.  Weaver 
selected  a pair  of  hooded  mergansers 
for  two  reasons.  “1  felt  hooded  mer- 
gansers had  a good  chance  of  winning. 
They  don’t  show  up  in  waterfowl  art 
contests  very  often.” 

Once  on  track.  Weaver  finished  his 
entry  in  less  than  two  weeks.  “1  didn’t 
make  any  changes,”  he  said.  “I  had  to 
get  it  finished  before  going  off  to  col- 
lege.” Weaver  is  currently  a freshman 
at  Edinboro  University  in  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  pursuing  a degree  in 
art  education  with  a final  goal  of  teach- 
ing. 

Weaver  credits  long-time  family 
friend  Gerald  W.  Putt  of  Boiling 
Springs  for  much  of  his  success.  “Gerry 


has  played  a major  role  in  developing 
my  artwork.  He  has  a way  of  being 
critical  and  encouraging  at  the  same 
time.” 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  a better  tutor. 
Putt  has  twice  won  the  Pennsylvania 
waterfowl  stamp  contest,  first  with  a 
pair  of  American  wigeons  in  1991, 
and  then  w’ith  a pair  of  black  ducks  in 
1996. 

Judges  for  the  1 997  stamp  and  print 
contest  were  Bonita  Hoke,  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pedera- 
tion  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Prank 
Pelhaum,  executive  director  of  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Pund 
and  president  of  the  Ned  Smith  Cen- 
ter for  Nature  and  Art;  Regis  Senko, 
information  and  education  supervisor 
for  the  Game  Commission’s  North- 
west Region;  Donald  Ott,  chairman  of 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo;  and 
Janet  Baker,  a wildlife  artist  and  deputy 
wildlife  conservation  officer. 

The  1997  stamp  and  fine  art  print 
will  he  available  early  next  year. 
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Former  commissioner  dies 


ANDREW  C.  LONG  of  Shamokin, 
former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  passed  away  Sep- 
temper  28,  at  his  home.  He  was  89. 

LonjA  was  first  appointed  as  a com- 
missioner  injune,  1953,  serving  on  the 
hoard  until  January,  1961.  He  was  re- 
appointed to  the  Commission  in  Janu- 
ary, 1970  and  remained  a member  un- 
til March,  1980,  serving  as  the 

Conserve  97 


Commission’s  president  from  1973  un- 
til 1975. 

Long  was  a nationally  recognized 
trapshooter,  earning  an  Amateur 
Trapshooting  Association  (ATA) 
championship  in  1959.  He  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania ATA  and  was  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trapshooting  Hall  of 
Fame. 


CONSERVE  97,  the  latest  in  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy’s 
popular  series  is  now  available.  Con- 
serve 97  again  features  the  popular 
wildflower  paintings  hy  Andrey 
Avinoff.  And  also  like  in  past  years. 
Conserve  97  includes  daily  listings 
about  outdoor  Pennsylvania,  from  in- 
teresting natural  history  tidbits  to  use- 


ful inhirmation  on  where  to  go  to  see 
what. 

Nonmemhers  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy  may  order  Con- 
serve 97  for  $6  each,  plus  6%  state 
sales  tax,  from:  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  1997  Calendar,  316 
Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222- 
2075. 


More  25- Year-Club  members 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  employees  fea- 
tured in  the  June  issue,  also  attaining 
the  25-year  mark  in  agency  service  this 
year  are  Sandra  K.  Boyer,  Personnel 


Analyst  in  the  Personnel  Services  Di- 
vision, Harrisburg,  and  Linda  L, 
Minium,  Administrate  Assistant,  Bu- 
reau of  Law  Enforcement,  Harrisburg, 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to 
your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around 
the  clock  during  major  htinting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 


PEOPLE  WITF1  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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1995  Flintlock  Deer  Harvest 


Antlered  Deer  (A) 
County  Totals  303 
County  Unknown  0 
Total  303 


Antlerless  Deer  (AL) 
9,668 
30 
9,698 


Total  Flintlock  Harvest 


10,001 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Comer  hy  Don  Lewis  $14-15 

100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conseri'acion  hy  Joe  Kosack  12.22 

PA  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  by  Kathy  &.  Hal  Korber  12.22 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965G986  9.43 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Eridangered  & Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

Ducks  at  a Distance  .94 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


“Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $ I 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1997  “Gray  Haven”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches 

1997  Gray  Fox  $4.72 

1996  Peregrine  4.72 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  &.  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 


SPORT  Items 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  2.83 

SPORT  Patch  .94 

Whitetail  Weight  Tape  .94 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1996  — Black  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt  $5.50 

1995  — Buttleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Male  Cardinal  4. 72 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Female  Cardinal  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to; 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Taking  pride  in  a deer,  and  sharing  that  pride 
with  others,  is  one  of  the  many  enjoyable 
aspects  of  the  sport. 

Showing  Your  Deer 


Among  Pennsylvania  hunters  there’s 
. an  unspoken  tradition  of  “showing 
your  deer.”  Notice  that’s  not  “showing  off” 
your  deer,  although  any  hunter,  proud  to 
have  come  home  from  the  woods  with  a 
whitetail,  should  not  he  faulted  for  wanting 
to  strut  a little  — especially  if  he  or  she  is 
under  2 1 . 

Perhaps  the  tradition  should  be  called 
“showing  your  deer  around.”  The  good 
fortune  that  followed  the  hard  work  of 
hunting  is  meant  to  he  shared,  just  as  any 
other  happy  event  in  a person’s  life.  It  that 
person  is  a hunter,  this  is  one  more  pleasant 
occurrence,  another  small  victory,  that 
should  he  enjoyed  hy  not  only  the  hunter, 
but  his  friends  and  family,  too.  That  shar- 
ing is  part  of  what  makes  them  friends  and 
family,  there  for  the  good  times,  as  well 
supportive  in  the  bad.  So  why  not  let  them 
get  some  of  the  fun  of  the  hunt,  even  if  it  is 
vicariously,  hy  seeing  the  deer? 

It’s  a shame  to  run  to  the  btitchet  shop 
too  quickly  or  hurry  home  to  hang  the  deer 
in  the  garage  and  start  skinning,  especially 
if  it’s  a buck.  The  animal  is  so  beautiful, 
even  now,  and  once  the  antlers  are  cut  off, 
the  hide  removed,  the  meat  cut  and  in  the 
freezer,  the  hunt  is  truly  over.  The  day  is 
done.  Showing  your  deer  around  prolongs 
the  happiness,  the  excitement,  the  event. 

Friends  and  family,  especially  if  they’re 
hunters,  appreciate  seeing  your  deer  and 
hearing  the  story  of  your  tag-filling  hunt. 
They  rooted  for  you  when  you  were  on  the 
high  school  football  team,  and  when  you 


went  for  that  new  job.  They  smiled  and 
cried  when  you  walked  down  the  aisle, 
gathered  when  the  baby  was  christened. 
They  want  to  be  included  in  other  happen- 
ings in  your  life,  both  the  latge  and  small. 
They  know  how  important  deer  hunting  is 
to  you,  and  they’ll  want  to  know  when  you 
get  one,  even  if  they’ve  never  touched  a 
gun.  You’re  happy,  so  they’re  happy,  and 
borrow  a little  of  your  pride. 

Two  young  people  hunt  antlerless  deer 
from  our  home  each  year,  the  children  of 
long-time  friends.  Several  years  ago,  the 
weekend  before  “doe”  season,  a huge  snow- 
fall hit.  On  opening  morning,  we  trudged 
through  the  white  stuff  thigh  deep.  What 
chance  was  there  to  get  deer  in  that?  But  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  we’d  all  shot  does, 
including  Jennifer  and  Jeff  — their  first 
deer. 

Their  dad  didn’t  spend  much  time  show- 
ing the  deer  around  here  — the  rest  of  their 
friends  and  family  live  near  Pittsburgh. 
That’s  where  the  deer  and  the  kids’  hunting 
tales  would  be  most  appreciated.  Besides, 
they  wouldn’t  miss  school  and  he  wouldn’t 
lose  another  day  of  work  if  they  drove 
home.  First  stop  was  to  show  Mom  the 
deer,  then  straight  to  Grandpa  Gharlie’s. 

Grandpa  hadn’t  been  able  to  hunt  the 
last  few  seasons,  health  problems,  but  he 
sure  could  bask  in  his  grandchildren  get- 
ting deer.  “Go  get  the  camera.  Grandma,” 
and  he  recorded  their  grins  and  their  proud 
papa.  Grandpa  got  in  the  picture,  too,  arms 
around  his  grandkids,  and  it  was  a good 
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thing.  These  are  some  ot  the  last  photos  his 
family  has  of  him,  one  of  the  last  happy 
times. 

From  the  beginning  of  archery  season 
through  the  firearm  seasons,  and  on  to  the 
end  of  late  archery  season,  our  driveway  is 
a deer-viewing  hot-spot.  Friends  and  fam- 
ily pull  in  often,  even  two  at  a time,  to  show 
their  deer.  After  hours,  our  driveway  is  a 
gathering  spot  for  local  hunters,  a good 
place  to  check  on  the  state  of  the  season’s 
harvest.  Successful  hunters  know  they  can 
make  this  one  stop  and  show  their  deer  to 
many  of  the  people  they  want  to  contact. 

The  deer-viewing  perks  up  sagging  spir- 
its. Our  group  gets  in  from  a day  in  the 
woods,  tired,  hungry  and  often  discour- 
aged. Shots  we  didn’t  get,  shots  missed, 
deer  not  seen  ...  is  it  really  possible  to 
kill  one?  Will  our  chance  ever  come? Then 
the  “driveway  deer”  start.  “Looks  like  Erik’s 
truck.  Fie  must  have  a buck.”  Boots  are 
pulled  hack  on  and  we’re  out  in  the  cold 
night  in  our  shirtsleeves,  hardly  noticing 
the  temperature.  “What’d  you  get?”  Erik 
walks  around  the  hack  of  the  truck  and 
lowers  the  tailgate,  and  gives  us  a big  grin. 

We  surround  the  truck  appreciatively. 
Someone  gets  a flashlight  because  the  porch 
light  isn’t  enoLigh,  and  plays  it  on  the 
antlers  and  across  the  fur.  “Nice  buck,” 
someone  says  and,  as  the  beam  shows  the 
broad  haunches,  “Good  size  deer.”  “So  tell 
us,”  another  says,  “how’d  you  get  him?” 
Erik  spills  it  all  out,  where  he  was,  how  the 
deer  came  toward  him,  how  he  made  the 
shot,  what  happened  next,  the  story  of  the 
day  up  to  that  point.  He  lifts  his  hands  and 
sights  along  a rifle  that  now  isn’t  thete, 
then  pats  the  deer’s  fur,  a reaffirmation  that 
yes,  the  adventure  did  happen. 

Becatise  we  care  ahotit  Erik,  he’s  a good 
friend,  we  live  the  story  with  him,  we’re 
glad  for  him.  He  hunts  hard,  he  deserves  a 
deer.  We  begin  to  see  the  possibilities  for 
ourselves.  If  it  happened  to  Erik,  it  could 
happen  to  us.  Tomorrow  a buck  could 
appear,  and  we’ll  he  the  one  with  the  tail- 
gate deer  and  the  cheerful  expression.  A 


MIKE  SNYDER  is  obviously  pleased  with  his  fir 
deer,  a Mercer  County  7-point  he  dropped  at  ( 
yards  with  one  shot  from  his  .30-30. 


latecomer  arrives,  strolls  to  the  truck,  and 
peers  over  the  side.  “So  that’s  what  they 
look  like,”  he  says,  and  we  laugh.  Erik 
smiles  again,  and  starts  the  story  afresh. 
Such  retellings  are  what  he  came  for,  to 
keep  the  mciment  alive. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  showing 
your  deer  to  this  gor)d  buddy,  that  favcrrite 
uncle,  is  trick-or-treat  turnabout,  with  the 
visitor  providing  the  treat  — a deer  come 
to  call.  But  yoLi  have  to  go  home  sometime, 
got  to  hang  up  the  deer,  skin  it,  get  some 
supper  and  sleep.  So,  instead,  the  calls  go 
out  to  others  to  go  see  your  deer.  “Tom  got 
a buck,  it’s  at  his  house  now,”  one  ftiend 
speaks  into  the  telephone  to  another.  “Go 
on  over  and  see  it.  He’s  still  up.”  Put  the 
coffee  on  — the  deer,  and  you,  are  receiv- 
ing guests. 

We  have  made  many  such  visits  to  deer 
and  their  successful  hunters.  Sometimes 
we  get  the  call  after  we’re  home,  sometimes 
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we  get  the  word  right  in  the  game  lands 
parking  lot,  a rolled  down  car  window  and, 
“Dan’s  hoys  both  got  bucks  today  — one’s 
a real  dandy  — they’re  all  at  the  house  now, 
skinning.”  We  drive  over  to  see  the  deer 
and  the  happy  young  hunters,  hear  the 
requisite  telling  ot  the  tale,  relate  our  own 
unproductive  day,  and  congratulate  and 
admire  their  trophies.  The  boys  have  gained 
all  the  advantages,  all  the  pleasure,  of  show- 
ing their  deer  without  having  to  leave  the 
house. 

Hunters  at  deer  camp  go  “calling”  in  the 
evening,  too,  to  check  on  the  deer  take  at 
other  camps.  They  watch  in  the  tlood- 
lights,  porch  lights  and  car  lights  aimed  at 
the  camp  meat  poles  so  they  can  carry  hack 
the  news  ot  which  camps  got  bucks  and 
how  big  the  antlers  are.  Seeing  a particu- 
larly good  buck,  whether  you  know  the 
hunters  at  the  camp  or  not,  means  stopping 
the  car  and  getting  out  to  examine  the 
deer.  Such  intrusion  by  strangers  is  nearly 


BOB  JANKOWSKI  of  McDonald  poses 
with  his  Washington  County  8-point 
and  his  two  kids,  Brianne,  in  the  tree, 
and  her  brother  Craig.  Bob  considers 
Brianne  his  good  luck  charm  as  he's 
taken  his  two  biggest  deer  on  her 
birthday. 

always  welcome.  The  hunt  makes  us 
all  brothers. 

Sometimes  you  just  can’t  get  the 
deer  to  that  friend  or  relative,  or  the 
relative  or  friend  to  the  deer.  They 
live  too  far  away  or  aren’t  home,  hut 
you  want  them  to  he  part  ot  your 
great  day.  You  know  they’d  want  to 
he.  That’s  the  time  for  photos  and  a 
phone  call.  “1  got  a deer  today.  Dad, 
I’ll  bring  the  photos  out  at  Christ- 
mas. But  let  me  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
penecl  .... 

It  you  will  he  showing  your  deer 
through  photos,  or  are  the  photogra- 
pher tor  someone  else’s  deer,  take 
time  to  compose  the  picture.  Try 
positioning  the  successful  hunter  — still  in 
hunting  gear,  it  possible  — with  his  firearm 
or  bow,  kneeling  behind  the  deer  and  hold- 
ing up  its  head.  W ipe  away  blood  and  place 
the  animal  attractively.  This  is  the  way  it 
will  be  seen.  Think  about  silhouetting  light 
antlers  against  a dark  background.  Kneel 
down  yourself  and  get  close  . . . you  don’t 
have  to  show  the  deer’s  tail  and  hooves, 
mostly  the  front  end  and  the  sm  ding  hunter. 
No  cigarettes  dangling,  please.  And  the 
minute  ot  two  it  takes  to  move  a deer  from 
the  back  of  a pickup  or  the  Boot  of  a garage 
to  a rustic-looking  location  in  the  yard,  in 
front  of  hedges,  a pine  tree,  the  wood  pile 
are  well  spent.  Keep  shots  “woodsy”  and 
uncluttered. 

Oh,  and  remember  to  get  extra  prints 
made.  There’ll  he  more  folks  yiiu’ll  want 
show  your  deer  to  later,  people  you  haven’t 
thcuight  ot  yet,  sti  why  deny  them,  and  you, 
that  tun?  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Michael  Doherty 

Chester  County  WCO 


“The  laiv,  in  its  majestic  fairness , prevents  the  rich  and  poor  alike 
from  heggitig  in  the  streets  or  sleeping  under  bridges.”  — Victor 
Hugo 

Poachers  Rich  and 
Poor 


PICTURE,  in  your  mind,  a poacher. 

You’re  piaihahly  ima^ininj^a  white  male, 
30  to  40  years  old,  wearing  an  old  sweatshirt, 
taded  blue  jeans  and  a dirty  hall  cap.  A big 
knife  hangs  from  his  belt  and  a can  of 
tobacco  bulges  in  his  hip  pocket.  He  needs 
a haircut,  hasn’t  shaved  in  about  three  days 
and  drives  a rusry  pickup. 

It  that  tits  your  picture  ot  a poacher, 
you’re  not  tar  wrong;  many  do  tit  that 
ptotile.  Like  people  in  general,  though, 
poachers  come  from  all  walks  ot  life,  so  it’s 
important  not  to  he  swayed  by  preconcep- 
tions. 

The  Rich  Man 

Uuring  the  regular  deer  seasons,  our 
biologists,  WCOs  and  others  \dsit  hun- 
dreds ot  hurcher  shops  to  collect  age,  sex 
and  weight  information  from  deer  brought 
in  hy  hunters,  along  with  where  the  deer 
were  killed,  type  ot  rack  and  orher  tacts. 
Sometimes,  there’s  a surprise. 

It  was  a Wednesday  afternoon,  tour  days 
after  the  end  ot  buck  season,  when  biolo- 
gist Rill  Palmercalled  me  about  an  antlered 
deer  at  (mrny  Viire’s  Butcher  Shop.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tag,  the  deer  was  killed  on 
the  last  day  ot  htick  season,  hut  the  carca.ss 
seemed  a lot  ttesher. 


Deputy  Mark  Wahn  and  1 arrived  at  the 
butcher  shop.  Carny  had  put  the  deer,  an  8- 
poinr  buck,  aside  for  us.  The  deer  had 
obviously  been  dead  less  than  48  hours. 
Carny  gave  me  all  the  information  he  had 
and  told  me  he  expected  the  customer,  Mr. 
Mammon,  to  pick  up  his  deer  that  after- 
noon. 

Mark  and  1 then  settled  down  to  that 
task  so  familiar  ro  every  law  enforcement 
officer:  waiting.  We  joked  about  tying  the 
butcher’s  white  aprons  on  over  our  uni- 
forms;  that  would  really  he  a shock  for 
Mamnurn  when  he  showed  up. 

But  he  never  showed. The  next  after- 
nocin  we  went  hack  and  waited  tor  about 
halt  an  hotir,  and  then  decided  to  take  a 
different  approach. 

Mammon  was  an  executive  at  a large 
corporation  on  Philadelphia’s  mainline. 
Mark  and  1 loaded  the  deer  onto  the  hack 
of  nry  truck  and  drove  to  Mammon’s  office, 
in  a palatial  corporate  park. 

We  walked  into  the  building,  through 
rhe  hallway  ot  polished  marble,  expensive 
wallpaper  and  original  artwork,  up  to  the 
receptionist’s  desk.  “May  1 help  you?”  she 
asked,  smiling,  as  she  read  our  nameplates, 
a puzzled  look  on  her  face.  1 doubted  many 
conservation  officers  had  passed  through 
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these  halls.  I told  her  who  we  were  and  that 
we  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Mammon.  She 
picked  up  the  phone  and  said  “And  what  is 
this  in  reference  to.^” 

“Tell  him  1 have  his  buck  down  here,”  1 
answered.  She  called  Mammon’s  office  and 
passed  on  the  message.  Hanging  up  the 
phone,  she  said  he’d  he  right  down.  Mam- 
mon  appeared  in  a flash.  He  was  50ish, 
distinguished  looking,  wearing  an  expen- 
sive  suit,  jeweled  cufflinks,  suspenders  aiul 
a silk  tie.  His  eyes  became  as  big  as  pie 
plates  when  he  saw  two  uniformed  game 
wardens  standing  in  the  lobby.  After  we 
introduced  ourselves,  1 asked  the  same  ques- 
tion I always  ask: 

“Dti  you  want  to  tell  me  about  your 
deer?”  1 was  giving  him  the  chance  to 
cooperate. 

“What  about  it?”  he  asked,  hands  on 
hips  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“When  did  you  kill  it?” 

“Saturday,  just  like  the  tag  says,”  he 
answered,  folding  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
I explained  that  the  deer  had  been  exam- 
ined by  a biologist,  an  experienced  butcher 
and  two  conservation  officers,  and  that 
none  of  us  believed  the  deer  was  killed  on 
Saturday.  1 told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in 
lying,  he  would  he  charged  with  making 
false  statements  as  well  as  killing  the  deer, 
and  the  biologist  would  testify  as  an  expert 
witness. 

He  sighed,  looked  down  and  asked  if  we 
could  go  outside.  We  went  out  to  a well- 
landscaped  patio,  where  he  told  me  a long 
story:  For  years,  he  said,  he  and  a friend  had 
gone  hunting  together.  His  friend,  a pas- 
sionate hunter  and  sportsman,  had  died  of 
cancer  last  year,  and  this  was  the  first  year 
he  had  gone  hunting  without  him.  On  the 
last  day  of  antlerless  season,  he  saw  the 
buck  and  killed  it,  he  said,  “in  memory  of 
my  friend.” 

That’s  a heck  of  a memorial,  1 thought 
to  myself,  a poached  deer.  I believe  he  just 
couldn’t  resist  that  big  8-point.  It  just  goes 
to  show  that  ptiachers  have  all  kinds  of 
justifications  for  what  they  do. 


Mammon  paid  a $500  fine  that  day  and 
lost  his  license  for  a year.  1 brought  the  deer 
hack  to  Carny,  who  butchered  it  for  free 
and  donated  the  nreat  to  a seminary. 

The  Poor  Man 

Archery  season:  another  butcher  shop, 
another  deer.  This  one  is  hanging  from  a 
hook  as  the  butcher  and  1 poke  around 
inside  it,  tracing  the  path  of  a 22-caliher 
bullet  through  flesh  and  hone.  It’s  one  of 
two  deer  a particular  individual  has  dropped 
off.  The  other,  a doe,  has  an  arrow  wound 
in  the  ribcage  and  the  hack  of  the  skull  has 
been  sawed  off. 

There’s  an  entrance  wound,  but  no  exit 
woLind  in  the  hanging  deer;  the  bullet  prob- 
ably came  to  rest  in  the  entrails  and  was 
then  removed  when  the  deer  was  field- 
dressed.  Like  the  other  deer,  this  one  has  an 
arrow  wound,  which  1 suspect  was  caused 
by  an  arrow  being  inserted  after  death. 

After  examining  both  carcasses,  the 
butcher  and  1 rocit  around  in  a 55-gallon 
drum  filled  with  entrails  and  assorted  body 
parts  until  we  find  the  heads  of  both  deer 
britught  in  by  the  suspect,  Hamon  Rye.  1 
put  the  heads  in  my  truck,  and  before 
leaving  I ask  the  butcher  if  he  can  keep  the 
deer  in  his  refrigerator  for  a couple  days. 

Later,  at  another  butcher  shop,  1 find 
another  deer  dropped  off  by  Hamon  Rye. 
This  one,  alsct  a doe,  has  already  been 
reduced  to  steaks  and  chops,  so  1 ask  the 
butcher  tt)  keep  it  for  a couple  of  days. 

Back  in  my  garage,  1 set  the  two  deer 
heads  down  on  my  workbench,  click  on  the 
spotlight,  and  lay  my  dissection  kit  out  on 
the  counter.  The  first  head,  a doe,  has  a 
section  of  the  hide  and  skull  cut  out  of  the 
hack,  about  the  size  of  a silver  dollar.  After 
taking  a few  photos  cif  the  two  heads,  1 use 
my  scalpel  to  ctit  away  the  skin  around  the 
top  of  the  first  deer’s  head.  Peeling  hack  the 
hide,  1 expose  the  top  of  the  skull,  which  I 
see  is  fragmented  like  a jigsaw  puzzle.  There 
is  a small,  perfectly  tound  hole  in  the  fore- 
head. With  fingers  and  forceps,  1 lift  away 
the  fragments  of  Hme  to  reveal  the  brain. 
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which  has  been  scrambled  into  a gooey 
paste.  Hmmm  . . . My  wife  comes  in  to 
assign  me  some  minor  errand;  she  leaves 
quickly  w'hen  1 tell  her  I’m  dissecting  two 
deer  heads.  Being  a conservation  ofticer 
has  its  rewards. 

The  top  ot  the  second  deer’s  skull  has 
been  sawn  cleanly  off;  it’s  impossible  to  tell 
what  other  injuries  may  have  occurred. 
Nonetheless,  I’m  convinced  that  Rye’sdeer 
were  not  killed  by  arrows.  1 call  Rye  and 
make  arrangements  to  meet  with  him  at  a 
local  police  station  the  next  day.  1 also  call 
Deputy  Larry  Henck  and  ask  him  to  come 
to  the  meeting. 

The  next  day  Larry  and  I met  Hamon 
Rye.  He  was  obviously  intimidated  by  be- 
ing in  a police  station,  so  we  did  our  best  to 
put  him  at  ease,  shaking  his  hand  and 
offering  him  coffee.  “Do  you  want  to  tell  me 
about  the  deer?’’  1 ask  him. 

“What  about  it?”  he  responds. 

He  insists  all  three  deer  were  killed  hy 
arrows  during  archery  season.  He  has  the 
appropriate  licenses  to  back  up  his  story. 
Why  did  he  saw  off  the  tops  of  the  heads,  we 
ask.  He  explains  that  he  keeps  all  the  skull 
caps,  even  on  button  bucks.  But  what  about 
the  doe?  Why  saw  off  the  top  of  that  deer’s 
skull?  He  answers  by  saying  he  thought  it 
was  a buck,  so  he  started  to  cut  off  the  skull 
cap,  hut  then  stopped  when  he  realized  it 
was  a doe. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  believe  him.  Obvi- 
ously, he  cut  off  the  back  of  the  doe’s  skull 


to  remove  evidence  of  the  exit  wound 
caused  hy  a bullet. 

“Come  on,”  Larry  exclaims.  “You  ex- 
pect us  to  believe  you  didn’t  notice  if  it  was 
a buck  or  doe  when  you  were  gutting  it  out? 
Cut  the  baloney  and  tell  us  the  truth.” 

Now  comes  the  moment  of  silence:  all 
the  interrogation  manuals  say  this  is  when 
the  suspect  will  tell  the  truth.  Rye  looks 
down  at  the  table  and  shakes  his  head.  His 
eyes  fill  with  tears  and  his  lips  quiver.  Larry, 
a skilled  interrogator,  knows  Rye  is  on  the 
verge  of  confessing.  “Look  here,”  Larry 
continues  in  a softer,  gentler  voice,  “we’re 
not  out  to  give  you  a hard  time.  All  we  want 
is  the  truth.  Take  a minute  to  get  a hold  of 
yourself.  This  isn’t  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Rye  sniffs  and  blinks.  “Okay,”  he  croaks, 
“ I did  it.  I killed  those  three  deer  with  my 
.22  while  squirrel  hunting.”  Larry  leans 
hack  as  I fill  out  a statement  for  Rye  to  sign. 

It  turns  out  that  Rye  is  unemployed  and 
has  two  small  children.  His  wife  works  a 
minimum-wage  job  at  a nursing  home.  His 
fine  could  total  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in 
the  end  I know  it’s  his  family  that  will 
suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  I can’t  just  let 
him  go.  He  agrees  to  settle  on  a Field 
Acknowledgment,  which  in  this  instance 
was  certainly  his  best  option. 

Rye  asks  if  he  can  keep  the  deer,  but  I 
explain  that  there’s  no  way  I can  let  him 
keep  a poached  deer.  I do  make  a mental 
note,  though,  to  drop  off  a roadkill  in  a 
couple  months,  for  his  wife  and  kids.  □ 


This  is  the  last  of  twelve  articles  1 have  written  about  Game  Commission  District  6- 
15-1,  northern  Chester  County.  1 hope  you  have  found  this  series  enjoyable  and 
enlightening.  There  is  one  final  point  1 would  like  to  make:  Although  you  have  been 
reading  about  the  officers  who  work  in  this  district,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  special 
or  unique  about  us.  Everything  you  have  read  about  over  the  last  year  happens  over  and 
over  again  throughout  Pennsylvania,  in  small  towns  and  big  cities,  in  the  deep  forests, 
on  the  farms,  on  a thousand  deserted  back  roads  and  on  countless  lonely  nights.  The  true 
stories  of  these  violations,  investigations  and  arrests  are  often  known  only  to  the  otticers 
themselves  and  the  families  who  wait  up  for  them  to  come  home.  I’ve  enjoyed  sharing 
some  ot  our  stories  with  you.  Good  hunting,  and  maybe  I’ll  .see  you  in  the  field. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Living  in  the  country  has  its  advantages. 

Wildlife  vievuing  opportunities  are  endless;  but 
sometimes  living  with  wildlife  literally  means: 
living  with  wildlife . 

Fellow  Inhabitants 


OUR  1 87 1 frame  farmhouse  has  hosted 
many  unexpected  wild  animals  over 
the  years,  especially  in  the  winter. 

There  was  the  Carolina  wren  that  came 
in  from  the  cold  back  in  February,  1993. 
We  had  just  returned  from  town  laden  with 
groceries,  after  an  hour  and  a half  struggle 
on  the  part  of  my  husband  Bruce.  First,  in 
4'degree  temperatures,  he  had  had  to  put 
chains  on  all  four  tires,  and  then  drive  the 
4WD  as  it  bucked  and  shuddered  its  way  up 
our  mile  and  a half  mountain  hollow  road 
through  a foot  of  snow. 

As  I was  putting  the  10  bags  of  groceries 
away,  the  wren  flew  up  from  the  top  of  our 
food  drier.  Somehow,  it  had  gotten  into  the 
house  while  we  were  carrying  in  the  grocer- 
ies — or  so  we  thought. 

1 closed  the  door  into  the  sitting  room 
and  then  watched  as  the  bird  flew  from 
perch  to  perch  in  the  unruffled  manner  of 
a Carolina  wren.  It  paused  frequently  to 
look  down  at  me  from  the  edges  of  hanging 
baskets  and  antique  kitchen  utensils  and 
planters.  Once  it  knocked  the  onion  basket 
down,  but  otherwise  its  touch  was  as  light 
as  thistledown. 

However,  it  would  not  allow  us  close 
enough  to  catch  it.  The  only  sound  it  made 
was  a convulsive  gulping  for  less  than  a 
minute  when  it  landed  on  the  edge  of  the 
bread  basket. 

Finally,  as  1 prepared  dinner,  the  wren 
settled  down  in  the  spider  plant  hanging 


pot  above  the  kitchen  table  and  remained 
still  while  we  ate  our  dinner.  Because  it  was 
bitterly  cold  outside  we  decided  to  let  the 
resourceful  wren  stay  inside  over  night. 

The  following  morning  it  was  four  de- 
grees below  zero.  No  sound  or  movement 
came  from  the  hanging  pot,  and  1 feared 
the  little  bird  was  dead.  But  when  Bruce 
brought  the  stepladder  in  and  climbed  up 
to  check,  the  bird  was  wide  awake.  After 
looking  quietly  at  him,  it  bopped  around 
the  kitchen  for  a few  minutes  until  Bruce 
put  the  window  shade  up  as  far  as  it  would 
go.  The  bird  watched  intently,  as  if  it 
understood  Bruce’s  intentions.  When 
he  opened  the  win- 
dow wide  at  the  top, 
the  wren  immedi- 
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ately  tlew  to  the  window’s  edge  and  on  out 
into  the  numhing  cold,  caroling  its  return 
to  the  world  at  large. 

Afterward  1 found  ample  evidence  that 
the  wren  had  been  inside  a lot 
longer  than  we  had  thought. 
In  the  sitting  room  the  soil 
in  two  of  my  houseplants 
had  been  scratched  up  and 
both  the  desk  and  the  bay 
window  shelf  contained  drop- 
pings. But  so  light  had  been  the 
wren’s  touch  and  so  calm  its  spirit,  that  no 
plates  on  our  plate  rail  had  been  knocked 
over  nor  had  any  other  damage  been  done. 
We  guessed,  then,  that  the  wren  had  flown 
in  when  we  had  left  for  town  early  in  the 
day. 

Despite  the  cold,  1 took  my  usual  snow- 
shoe  walk  and  returned  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  1 stepped  into  the  sitting  room,  I 
was  just  in  time  to  see  the  Carolina  wren  zip 
up  the  stairs.  Neither  Bruce  nor  1 could 
believe  it.  How'  was  the  bird  getting  in? 

This  time  w'e  trapped  it  in  the  guest 
bedroom.  The  wren  flew  silently  from  the 
bookcases  to  the  window  and  then  under 
the  bed  while  it  waited  patiently  for  Bruce 
to  open  the  w'indow.  Because  of  the  cold 
the  window  was  frozen  shut,  so  Bruce  had 
to  defrost  it  with  hot  water.  Finally  he 
opened  the  window,  the  Carolina  wren 
flew'  out,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  it 
inside  our  house.  We  theorized  that  the 
wren  had  found  a mouse  tunnel  into  the 
basement  ceiling,  as  Carolina  wrens  are 
great  investigators  of  such  places. 

Other  animals  have  also  appeared,  .seem- 
ingly like  magic,  in  our  house.  Once  we 
found  a large  American  toad  sitting  regally 
on  our  gold  living  room  rug.  Another  rime 
a short-tailed  shrew  showed  up  in  a laundry 
bucket  in  the  ha,sement.  During  hard  De- 
cember rains  one  winter  a salamander  swam 
in  the  basement  toilet.  And  one  October 
evening,  as  Bruce  and  1 sat  reading  in  the 
living  room,  a little  brown  hat  sailed  past. 

Round  and  round  it  went,  and  1 instinc- 
tively ducked  even  though  1 know' that  hats 


have  perfect  radar.  Next  it  flew  into  the 
sitting  room.  We  opened  the  front  door, 
hut  it  did  not  take  the  hint.  Instead,  it  flew 
up  the  stairs  and  into  the  same  guest  bed- 
room that  had  attracted  the  Carolina  wren 
the  previous  year.  Bruce  closed  the  bed- 
room door,  opened  the  window,  and  using 
, an  afghan  as  a matador 

uses  a cape,  he  deftly 
ushered  out  the  hat. 
Once  again  w'e  were 

Last  May  still  another 
creature  made  an  unscheduled  appearance, 
this  time  in  our  bedroom.  Bruce  had  left 
the  room  for  a few  minutes  and  then 
returned  to  dress.  He  called  me 
into  the  room  and  pointed  at 
a small  animal  sitting  qui- 
etly on  the  bed. 

“What  is  it  ?’’  he  asked. 

“Why,  it’s  a flying  squir- 
rel,’’ 1 told  him,  wondering  how 
in  the  world  one  had  landed  on 
the  bed  in  what  was  a small,  closed 
space,  in  the  time  Bruce  had  been  out  of  the 
bedroom.  Where  had  it  come  from?  It 
seemed  unperturbed,  as  it  regarded  us  with 
its  large  dark  eyes,  despite  being  confronted 
hy  two  humans.  Bruce  opened  the  window 
as  the  squirrel  scrabbled  toward  it,  hung 
over  the  edge  for  a couple  seconds,  vol- 
planed to  the  ground,  and  scampered  off. 

Eastern  milksnakes  have  hibernated  in 
our  basement  during  the  winter,  along  with 
w'ooly  hear  caterpillars.  Black  rat  snakes, 
garter  snakes  and  ring-necked  snakes  pre- 
fer to  live  in  holes  in  our  house  founda- 
tions. Eastern  phoehes,  house  finches  and 
barn  swallow's  build  their  nests  on  our  ve- 
randa, and  house  w'rens  have  used  both  the 
recessed  shelf  above  our  front  porch  door 
and  a hack  porch  post  as  nesting  sites. 

But  one  of  our  most  surprising  inhabit- 
ants made  its  appearance  on  a 37-degree 
January  day  in  1995.  1 had  gone  dow'n  to 
the  basement  to  hang  up  the  clothes  and  1 
noticed  a large  amphibian  foot  pressed 
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against  the  window  well  above  the  wash 
sink.  I ran  outside  and  found  an  enormous 
American  toad  up  and  moving  around.  It 
had  probably  come  from  a hole  in  the 
corner  ot  the  window  well  where  it  had 
prematurely  emerged  in  the  spring-like  rains 
and  warmth  of  the  previous  days. 

It  then  stood  up  on  its  hind  legs  on 
tiptoes,  stretching  its  front  legs  as  high  as 
they  could  go  and,  pressed  against  the  win- 
dow, it  swayed  back  and  forth.  So  human- 
like did  it  seem  that  1 briefly  entertained 
the  notion  of  a frog-prince  before  it  went 
back  down  into  the  earth  to  await  spring. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  usual  contingent 
of  white-footed  and  deer  mice  that  build 
their  nests  in  closets  and  bureau  drawers 
whenever  they  have  the  chance,  and  store 
sunflower  seeds  from  the  hirdfeeders  in  odd 
nooks  and  crannies  all  over  the  house.  We 
also  have  several  species  of  spiders,  wasps 
and  flies  that  make  themselves  at  home  all 
year  long.  Except  for  setting  occasional 
mouse  traps  when  the  rodent  popu- 
lation explodes,  we  tend  to  co- 
exist with  all  the  creatures 
that  call  our  home  theirs. 

But  our  newest  win- 
ter invader  has  been 
stretching  our  tol- 
eration limits.  Since 
October  of  1993  ladyhugs  have 
made  their  fall  and  winter  home 
all  over  our  house. 

At  first,  when  the  rotund,  dark-spot- 
ted, orange  beetles  swarmed  on  our  ve- 
randa, I was  delighted.  All  the  more  lady- 
hug  beetles  to  eat  aphids  — a single  lady- 
bug  larva  eats  as  many  as  300  aphids  in  the 
two  weeks  before  it  pupates.  And  aphids 
attack  many  trees,  including  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  pines,  maples,  oaks  and 
tulip  poplars,  all  of  which  we  have  growing 
in  our  yard  and  surrounding  woods. 

Then,  as  more  and  more  appeared  each 
October  and  overwintered  in  our  home,  1 
tried  to  identify  the  species.  This  was  not 
an  easy  task  as  there  are  more  than  4,000 
ladyhug  species  worldwide,  including  475 


in  North  America  alone.  Until  October  of 
1995  1 was  clueless.  But  the  same  beetles 
that  had  swarmed  here  for  three  years  also 
swarmed  in  far  greater  numbers  in  selected 
homes  and  businesses  all  over  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  Those  affected 
begged  entomologists  to  do  something. 

Articles  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
identified  the  species  as  Harmonia  axyridis, 
an  Asian  immigrant  that  had  arrived  on  its 
own,  probably  hy  boat,  because  entomolo- 
gists discovered  the  first  breeding  popula- 
tion in  1988  in  St.  Tammany  Parish  near 
New  Orleans.  Nicknamed  the  “Halloween 
ladyhug”  because  of  its  color  and  the  time 
of  its  swarming,  they  made  it  to  Elmira, 
New  York  and  to  the  attention  of  Cornell 
University  entomologists  in  October  of 
1 994,  a year  after  their  arrival  on  our  moun- 
tain. 

One  reason  1 had  such  difficulty  identi- 
fying it  is  the  species’  amazing  variation  in 
color  and  the  number  of  spots  on  its 
wingcovers,  or  elytra.  Each  winter,  as  they 
cluster  in  our  kitchen,  bathroom,  bedrooms 
and  the  sitting  room  bow  window  — all 
warm,  sunny  and  moist  areas  — 1 have 
counted  spots  on  numerous  individu- 
als. Some  have  only  a few  or  even 
no  spots;  others  have  as  many  as 
20.  While  most  are  yellow-or- 
ange, some  are  hrick-red,  and  a 
few  are  black  with  orange  spots. 

Eor  this  reason  the  Entomological 

Society  of  America  would  like  to  re- 
name it  the  “multicolored  Asian  lady 
beetle.” 

Although  most  of  them  hibernate  out- 
doors beneath  leaf  litter,  under  the  loose 
hark  of  trees,  or  in  clumps  of  grass,  others 
prefer  to  move  indoors.  Old  white  houses 
in  wooded  areas  are  favorite  hiber- 
nating spots,  hence  the  popu- 
larity of  our  home.  Ideally 
they  need  cool  hibernat- 
ing places,  so  those 
trapped  in  our  warm  liv- 
ing quarters  will  not  sur- 
vive, the  experts  say. 
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Maybe  not,  but  they  are  lively  enough, 
flying  and  crawling  over  windows,  sinks 
and  my  house  plants,  adding  a touch  of 
humor  to  our  indoor  winter  existence.  To 
me,  they  are  the  opossums  of  the  insect 
world,  rolling  over  on  their  round,  hard 
wing  covers  and  playing  dead  for  several 
minutes  after  they  are  touched.  Then  they 
wriggle  their  legs,  hoist  themselves  over  on 
their  stomachs,  and  resume  flying  or  crawl- 
ing to  wherever  they  are  going.  However, 
each  year  their  numhers  increase,  and  1 
think  we  will  have  to  shoo  them  outside, 
no  matter  how  cold  it  is,  when  they  reach 
the  thousands  that  others  have  reported 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Several  years  ago  I read  V ictor  Dethier’s 
charming  hook.  The  Ecology  of  a Summer 
House.  It  describes  a primitive  bungalow 
along  Maine’s  fabled  coast  that  ovetlooks 
Blue  Hill  Bay.  The  house  is  heated  only  by 
a massive  stone  fireplace  and  is  made  of 


weathered  cedar  shakes.  “Artificial  though 
it  was,”  Dethier  wrote,  “the  bungalow  pro- 
vided a natural  physical  environment.  We 
set  out  to  study  the  carpenter  ants  in  the 
roof  and  the  mason  wasps  in  the  chimney, 
the  wood  mice,  little  brown  bats,  ted  squir- 
rels and  spiders  in  the  living  room  and  the 
cliff  swallows,  barn  swallows  and  dark-eyed 
j uncos  on  the  front  porch.” 

Before  he  finished,  he  explored  the  lives 
of  25  species  — nine  insects,  six  spiders, 
one  amphibian,  six  birds  and  three  mam- 
mals. Although  Dethier’s  list  was  impres- 
sive, my  list  is  more  so.  With  the  exception 
of  small  insects,  not  all  of  which  I have  yet 
sorted  out,  my  list  includes  22  species — six 
birds,  ten  mammals  and  six  reptiles  and 
amphibians.  And  1 know,  as  the  years  go 
on,  my  list  will  increase.  We  are,  after  all, 
outnumbered  and  our  home,  like  Dethier’s, 
is  not  just  a home  for  our  family,  hut  a richly 
populated  ecosystem.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

A Lesson  In  Hunter  Education 

Unscramble  each  word  below.  The  definitions  should  help  you. 
l.TLOENERCUFS  GOREAN  Safety  color 


2 


2.EECOLUGAM  A 


3.THEVSAR 


6 7 

4.  TIMMAINOUN 


5.SHEGIT 


Hidden  color 
Taking  of  game 
Shotshells  and  cartridges 
Moral  code  of  conduct 


10  11 

Match  the  numhers  to  complete  the  words  below. 

Hunters  should  he and 

11657  3 2 10  948  1 


answers  on  p.  62  y 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Paper  Punchers 


WITH  the  current  popularity  of  three- 
dimensional  animal  targets  some 
might  think  the  more  traditional  paper 
targets  may  soon  he  relegated  to  archery’s 
history.  Don’t  believe  it. 

For  the  past  65  years,  with  everything 
from  primitive  wooden  shafts  to  slender 
carbon  missies,  members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Archery  Association  have  been 
punching  paper.  They’ve  been  doing  it 
indoors  and  out,  in  basements  and  back- 
yards, from  giant  halls  to  club  courses  that 
stretch  over  hill  and  dale.  Paper  targets  are 
common  anywhere  archers  can  safely  shoot. 

I’m  not  downplaying  the  practical  ben- 
efits and  enjoyment  3-D  targets  provide.  In 
fact,  last  September  the  PSAA  held  its 
fourth  3-D  tournament  at  Palmyra,  and 
future  3-D  tournaments  are  planned. 

However,  the  annual  Field  Champion- 
ship, held  for  more  than  25  years  at 
Mechanicsburg;  the  62nd  Target  Champi- 
onship, at  Montoursville;  and  the  huge 
Indoor  Championship  held  at  the  Farm 


Show  Complex  in  Harrisburg,  are  all  paper 
bullseye  events.  And  the  BowhunterCham- 
pionship,  held  for  more  than  10  years  at 
Mechanicsburg,  utilizes  paper  animal  tar- 
gets. 

Archers  will  continue  to  punch  paper 
for  many  reasons,  mostly  driven  by  eco- 
nomics. The  cost  of  one  commercial  3-D 
deer  target,  at  upwards  of  $100,  would 
completely  cover  enough  paper  targets  for 
an  entire  average  tournament. 

In  the  3-D  animal  target  events,  expen- 
sive tournament  arrows  that  miss  may  get 
lost  in  grass  or  natural  clutter  in  a woodland 
setting,  or  at  the  least  take  a heating.  Butts, 
to  which  paper  targets  are  affixed,  are  more 
likely  to  stop  errant  arrows  that  don’t  go 
too  far  astray. 

That’s  not  to  say  today’s  3-D  targets 
aren’t  well  worth  the  cost  in  providing 
practical  practice  for  big  game  howhunting. 
These  targets  are  frequently  seen  sharing 
shooting  space  with  more  traditional  tar- 
gets at  all  types  of  ranges,  from  the  back- 
yard setup  to  the  tournament 
line.  Another  cost  related  prob- 
lems, however,  is  theft.  Indi- 
viduals and  clubs  should  have 
adequate  facilities  to  store 
them. 

Paper  targets  go  hack  a long 
time  in  archery  history.  In  the 
late  1700s,  the  then  British 
Prince  of  Wales  came  up  with 
a target  of  concentric  rings. 


PAPER  animal  target  faces 
require  different  scoring  rings 
over  vital  and  nonvital  areas  to 
challenge  archers  shooting  this 
round  on  regular  field  courses. 
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where  a hit  scored  nine,  seven,  five,  three 
one,  depending  upon  which  ring  was  hit. 
This  target  was  painted  on  cloth  and  then 
sewn  to  a boss,  or  twisted  straw  hacking. 
Targets  were  tour  teet  in  diameter  h)r  the 
100-yard  shot,  three  teet  at  80  and  two  feet 
at  60. 

This  same  construction  was  in  vogue  in 
this  country  through  the  days  ot  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Elmer,  expert  archer  and  author  ot  two 
detinitive  works  on  archery,  Archery  ( 1926) 
and  Target  Archery  (1946). 


paints,  because  nothing  is  more  annoying 
than  a confusing  dazzle  where  all  should  he 
clear  and  visible.  Dull-finished  sign  cloth 
and  dull  paint  make  as  good  a combination 
as  any.”  Interesting,  because  at  least  one 
manufacturer  today  makes  noia-glare/fade- 
proot  paper  target  faces. 

Paper  targets  were  used  at  the  1996 
Olympics,  where  the  U.S.  took  the  golds 
tor  team  shooting.  Rodney  “Rod”  White,  of 
Hermitage,  Pennsylvania,  earned  a team 
medal.  J ustin  Huish,  Calitornia,  doubled  in 
gold,  with  the  highest  indi- 
x’idual  score  and  as  a member 
of  the  team.  “Butch”  Johnson, 
Connecticut,  was  the  third 
team  gold  medalist. 

Paper  target  faces  weren’t 
even  available  in  1900,  1904, 
1908  and  1920,  the  four  events 
that  so-called  archery  was  in- 
cluded. The  first  was  more  ot 
an  exhibition  than  a contest; 
it’s  believed  that  only  the 
French  participated.  In  1904, 
1 5 American  archerstook  part 
in  the  Olympics  in  St.  Louis, 
which  was  a sort  of  an  adjunct 
to  the  World’s  Fair.  The  Brit- 
ish did  a bit  better  in  1908, 
withparticipationby  43  oftheir 
countrymen,  along  with  18 
Frenchmen  and  one  American.  In  1920, 
the  only  participants  were  Belgians  at  the 
Antwerp  Olympics,  and  no  circular  targets 
were  used.  Instead,  the  “game”  was  shoot- 
ing at  the  pop-in-jay  (artificial  birds  placed 
on  a high  pole  as  targets). 

In  the  early  1 920s,  when  sewn-on  target 
faces  were  popular,  there  were  hut  five 
scoring  rings;  gold,  with  a value  ot  nine; 
seven  tor  red;  five  tor  blue;  three  tor  black 
and  one  tor  white.  Modern  targets  divide 
the  same  colors  with  black  lines  (except  for 
white  to  split  the  black  scoring  ring). 

The  gold  center  on  the  most  up-to-date 
target  actually  has  an  inner  scoring  ring, 
within  a lighter  line,  that  is  half  the  size  of 
the  original  nine  ring.  Official  targets  carry 


COMPARISON  between  old  field  target  faces  with  solid 
rings,  that  scored  fives  and  threes,  and  newer  split-ring 
faces  that  score  five,  four  and  three  points  with  bullscye 
for  compound  bow  shooters. 

Now  most  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  tournament  targets  incorpo- 
rate the  metric  system.  The  former  4-toot 
target  is  122  centimeters  (48.068  inches). 

Apparently  Dr.  Elmer  had  not  heard  ot 
the  4-toot,  spiral  wound,  Indian  Cord  Fiber 
Matts  first  made  by  Chuck  Saunders  in 
1941  at  Columbus,  Nebraska.  These  now 
famous  marts  with  burlap  covering  have 
become  standard  for  many  state  and  na- 
tional tournaments.  They  accept  the  regu- 
lar (heavy)  paper  target  faces  that  are  com- 
monly used  for  long  distance  target  ar- 
chery. 

In  ARCHERY,  Elmer  suggests  that,  “The 
face  ot  the  target  should  not  be  made  of 
shiny  odcloth  nor  painted  with  glossy 
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the  message:  “For  Compounds:  The  new 
smaller  (inner)  ring  is  the  “ten”  ring  scor- 
ing zone.  The  remainder  ot  the  yellow  is  the 
“nine”  scoring  ring.  For  Recurves:  The  regu- 
lar four  centimeter  “ten”  ring  is  used.  Ig- 
nore the  smaller  (inner)  ring.” 

In  actual  use,  the  new  inner  ring  is 
ignored  except  by  the  National  Archery 
Association,  and  affiliates,  when  classes 
are  provided  for  compound  shooters.  1 had 
to  go  to  Bob  Hoke  at  Kinsey’s  Archery 
Products  in  Mt.  joy  for  this  explanation. 

Boh  also  clarified  the  expression  “tag 
paper”  used  hy  some  archery  suppliers.  It  is 
the  heavy  paper,  in  stiffness  somewhere 
'between  cardboard  and  medium  weight 
paper,  that  is  usually  used  for  the  larger 
target  faces. 

This  brings  up  the  more  flimsy  paper 
normally  used  for  the  smaller  targets.  The 
most  common  target  is  the  40  cm,  used  on 
indoor  ranges  where  the  distance  is  20 
yards.  It  has  all  the  color  and  scoring  rings 
of  the  122  cm  (four  foot)  targets.  But  be- 
cause such  paper  would  not  last  long,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a more  substantial 
backing.  Depending  upon  the  surface  of 
the  butt  material,  almost  any  fairly  heavy 
cardboard  will  suffice.  For  my  excelsior 
hales,  I use  corrugated  cardboard. 

Regular  wallpaper  paste  or  glue  can  he 
used  to  spot  mark  the  target  face  so  that  it 
will  adhere  (until  you  shoot  the  gold  out). 

The  handiest  adhesive  I’ve  found  is 
rolled  tape  with  one  side  protected  hy  thin 
paper.  After  the  sticky  side  is  applied  as  it 
comes  off  the  roll,  the  protective  paper  on 
the  opposite  side  can  easily  he  pulled  free  to 
expose  the  adhesive  on  the  back,  then 
fasten  the  target  face  to  it.  Four  strips  of 
2-inch  tape  will  do. 

Fairly  new  “Vegas”  targets  are  available 
for  those  who  prefer  to  shoot  a separate 
target  face  for  each  arrow  in  an  end  of 
three.  This  prevents  “kiss  offs”  and  damage 
to  shafts.  Such  targets  encompass  only  the 
area  from  the  gold  through  the  six  ring. 


The  old  field  targets  introduced  many 
years  ago  haven’t  changed  much.  There 
were  two  scoring  rings:  a white  center  ring, 
with  a black  spotting  ring  — a hit  within 
this  area  was  worth  five  — and  a black 
outer  ring,  where  a hit  counted  tor  three. 

The  field  round  was  originally  intro- 
duced from  the  National  Field  Archery 
Association.  It  embodies  the  use  of  28 
target  stations  spread  over  about  20  acres 
of,  preferably,  uneven  terrain.  Where  there 
is  insufficient  area,  14  targets  may  he  used, 
and  each  will  he  shot  at  twice  for  a com- 
plete tournament.  Each  target  station  pro- 
vided a possible  20,  whether  it  was  four 
arrows  at  one  target,  two  for  two  or  one 
each  at  four.  Targets  were  measured  in 
inches,  from  6 to  24. 

The  modern  PSAA  version  of  field  ar- 
chery is  measured  in  centimeters,  from  20 
to  65.  Converted  from  inches,  no  measure- 
ment varies  more  than  a fraction  of  an  inch 
from  the  original.  However,  whereas  the 
old  target  faces  had  hut  two  scoring  areas, 
current  ones  retain  the  black  aiming  spot, 
now  split,  and  considerably  smaller  for  a 5- 
point  score,  four  points  for  the  split  white 
rings  and  three  points  for  the  two  outside 
black  rings.  “Xs”  were  added  to  the  exact 
center  as  tie  breakers.  This  does  not  change 
the  possible  20  score  for  each  target  sta- 
tion, where  four  arrows  are  shot,  and  a score 
of  560  constitutes  a perfect  round. 

The  close  affiliation  of  PSAA,  NAA 
and  FITA  require  that  the  first  two  organi- 
zations utilize  rules  of  the  latter  for  target 
shooting.  Consequently,  the  once  popular 
York,  National,  American  and  Columbia 
rounds  are  all  but  forgotten  in  modern 
target  archery. 

A circle,  exemplified  hy  all  bullseye 
archery  targets  has  a single  dimension  in  its 
constant  diameter.  But,  to  borrow  a quote 
1 once  saw,  “So  long  as  the  full  moon 
returns  in  heaven  a round  target  of  the 
imagination,  so  long  will  target  archery 
keep  hold  of  the  hearts  of  humans.”  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Better  Handloads 

Today  s handloader  has  a wide  array  of  high 
quality  tools  and  professional  help  to  aid  in 
turning  out  accurate  cartridges. 


Helen  Lewis 


AN  RGBS  setup  showing  a motorized  Trim  Case 
Cutter,  Case  Preparation  Center  and  an  RGBS 
electronic  scale.  Just  some  of  the  tools  that  today's 
handloader  can  use  to  create  high  quality 


reloaded  cartridges. 

I’VE  been  writing  about  the  benefits  of 
reloading  for  more  than  30  years  now,  so 
it  may  surprise  many  readers  that  I haven’t 
alw'ays  thought  highly  of  home-rolled  car- 
tridge. My  first  association  w'ith  reloads  was 
nearly  a disaster. 

In  1 947  a friend  and  1 were  deer  hunting 
in  Elk  County.  1 had  a borrowed  .30-06 
Springfield  with  peep  sights,  and  my  friend 
used  an  uncle’s  ex-military  8mm  Mauser. 
1 le  was  excited  about  the  powerful  loads 
that  had  been  specially  as.sembled  for  deer. 
His  uncle  had  started  to  reload  a month  or 
so  before  opening  day,  and  my  buddy  said 


the  old  hunter  had  discovered  how 
to  reload  shells  that  were  more  pow- 
erful than  factory  cartridges.  Because 
1 had  little  knowledge  about  reload- 
ing, I fully  accepted  his  statement.  It 
did  seem  reasonable,  as  my  friend 
explained,  that  it  was  possible  to 
load  cartridges  that  would  have  more 
speed  than  factory  rounds. 

Several  hours  into  the  hunt  1 met 
my  buddy  and  1 couldn’t  help  but 
notice  the  disgusted  look  on  his  face. 
He  had  missed  two  deer.  The  rifle 
had  misfired  twice  with  the  first  deer. 
The  third  cartridge  went  off,  but  made 
a funny  sound.  The  second  deer  pre- 
sented a wide  open  shot  at  about  a 
100  yards.  The  cartridge  fired,  hut 
my  friend  claimed  snow  exploded  20 
yards  in  front  of  the  deer.  Worse  yet, 
the  deer  didn’t  move,  hut  the  empty 
stuck  in  the  chamber.  His  hunt  was  over 
with  the  8mm.  As  it  turned  out,  though,  1 
shot  a deer  on  the  w'ay  hack  to  camp,  and 
my  friend  used  the  .30-06  successfully  that 
same  afternoon. 

With  that  type  ot  introduction  to 
handloads,  it’s  easy  to  understand  the  dis- 
trust 1 had  for  reloaded  ammo.  It  was  only 
after  reading  about  hand  loading  and  work- 
ing with  a competent  handloader  that  I 
became  convinced  handloads  were  depend- 
able and  considerably  less  expensive  than 
factory  fodder. 

The  equipment  of  the  late  1 940s  through 
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the  ’50s  was  relatively  simple.  The  majority 
ot  handloaders  used  a simple  “C”  type  single 
stage  press.  They  had  heavy  frames  that 
didn’t  flex  during  the  resizing.  A case  was 
lubricated  and  shoved  into  the  full  length 
resizing/decapping  die.  This  swaged  the 
case  back  to  its  original  diameter.  As  the 


ALTHOUGH  the  single  stage  press  is  losing 
ground  to  the  progressive  press,  no 
reloading  bench  is  complete  without  one. 
They're  great  to  use  when  only  a few  rounds 
are  needed  for  testing. 

case  was  pulled  from  the  resizing  die,  an 
arm  holding  a live  primer  was  pushed  into 
a slot  in  the  press  ram  and  the  decapped 
case  was  brought  down  on  the  arm.  This 
operation  shoved  a new  primer  into  the 
primer  pocket. 

After  all  the  cases  were  resized  and 
primed,  the  resizing  die  was  replaced  with 
the  bullet  seating  die.  A selected  powder 
charge  was  dumped  into  each  case  and,  as 
the  case  was  being  pushed  into  the  seating 
die,  a bullet  was  placed  on  the  case  mouth. 
The  press  handle  was  pushed  down  and  the 
bullet  and  case  slipped  through  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  into  the  seating  die.  The 


seating  die  was  adjusted  until  the  bullet  was 
the  proper  depth  (determined  by  the 
handloader)  in  the  case.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  was  handloading  for  most  of  us. 

There  were  serious  arguments  over  pow- 
der charges.  Some  reloaders  weighed  every 
charge  to  the  exact  tenth  of  a grain.  Some 
even  cut  powder  kernels,  which  was  ridicu- 
lous, to  bring  the  scale’s  beam  pointer  to 
the  level  indicator  on  the  frame.  The  em- 
phasis was  put  on  the  powder. 

Truth  is,  back  then  a lot  of  handloaders, 
myself  included,  didn’t  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  primer  seating  depths,  flash  hole 
diameters,  case  stretching,  neck  thicken- 
ing and  bullet  gap  (the  distance  between 
the  ogive  of  the  bullet  and  the  rifling).  Nor 
did  we  have  the  tools  for  measuring  and 
accounting  for  these  factors.  1 recall  filing 
screwdriver  blades  to  fit  both  large  and 
small  primer  pockets  after  1 found  out  primer 
pockets  should  he  cleaned. 

Military  cases,  which  were  especially 
popular  hack  then,  require  special  care.  On 
military  cases,  the  tops  of  primer  pockets 
are  crimped  to  hold  primers  in  place  when 
used  in  automatic  weapons.  To  install  a 
new  primer  requires  removing  the  crimp. 
Here  again,  handloaders  made  devices  to 
remove  the  crimp.  Some  even  cut  the  crimp 
out  with  a knife. 

In  all  fairness,  dedicated  handloaders  in 
the  early  days  turned  out  high  quality  re- 
loads. The  loads  my  friend  used  on  the  deer 
hunt  came  from  a handloader  who  knew 
little  about  the  process.  He  probably  was 
interested  in  making  a more  powerful  load 
even  though  he  didn’t  have  any  way  to 
scientifically  prove  it.  These  super  speed 
loads  were  often  called  “hot  loads.’’  This 
was  achieved  by  adding  more  powder  than 
the  reloading  manual  showed  as  a maxi- 
mum charge. 

If  devices  such  as  the  Oehler  Model  43 
Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory  would  have 
been  available  then,  many  handloaders 
would  have  paled  to  discover  their  favorite 
hot  loads  were  generating  in  excess  of 
70,000  psi.  Unknowingly,  they  were  shoot- 
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Helen  Lewis 


RGBS'  new  APS  Strip  Priming  System.  It  uses  strips 
of  primers  instead  of  tubes  or  just  inserting  primers 
one  at  a time.  The  system  guarantees  proper 
seating  without  crushing  primers. 


ing  homhs  directly  under  their  noses. 

Although  the  single  stage  press  is  losing 
ground  to  the  progressive  press,  no  reload- 
ing  bench  is  complete  without  one.  RCBS’s 
famous  Rock  Chucker  press  has  long  been 
a favorite  in  the  single  stage  line.  With  its 
compound  leverage  system,  the  Rock 
Chucker  doesn’t  require  a lot  of  strength, 
even  when  swaging  cases.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a Piggy  Back  1 1 conversion  unit,  the 
Rock  Chucker  is  upgraded  to  a progressive 
press.  Other  manufacturers  turn  out  top 
quality  single  stage  presses. 

I have  a Hornady  O-frame  Model  007 
tor  cranking  out  test  loads.  When  only  a 
tew  rounds  are  needed  tor  a test,  it’s  quicker 
to  use  a single  stage  press  than  to  change 
over  a progressive  press  to  another  car- 
tridge. 

A lot  ot  hoopla  is  put  on  the  amount  of 
ammo  a progressive  press  can  turn  out.  A 
friend  claims  he  loads  hundreds  of  rounds 
ot  handgun  ammo  an  hour  with  his  Lee 
Load-Master  progressive  press  with  case 
feeder.  This  certainly  shows  the  potential 
of  a press,  hut  the  progressive  metallic  or 
shotshell  press  is  not  designed  purely  for 
speed.  It’s  essential  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
press  properly.  As  a handloader  becomes 
familiar  with  a progressive  press  and  devel- 
ops a smooth  rhythm,  the  hourly  turnout 
will  he  greater.  Operating  a progressive 
press  is  not  just  yanking  the  handle  and 
setting  a bullet.  A sharp  eye  must  he  kept 
on  the  primer  feed;  it’s  easy  to  run  out  of 


primers.  Also,  it’s  not  impossible  to 
double  charge  a case,  especially  with 
some  handgun  loads.  When  a prob- 
lem or  interruption  occurs,  check  to 
make  sure  no  case  has  a double  charge 
or  will  get  a double  charge.  This 
takes  only  a few  seconds.  Once  a 
smooth  operational  procedure  is 
learned,  working  a progressive  press 
is  not  much  difference  than  using  a 
single  stage  press. 

It’s  worth  noting  that  several  pro- 
gressive presses,  such  as  the  ROBS 
Ammo  Master  and  Dillon  XL650, 
have  powder  checking  systems.  The  Dillon 
650  sounds  a sharp  whistle  if  too  little  or 
too  much  powder  is  dumped  into  a case. 
RGBS  uses  a powder  checker  die  that  shows 
the  operator  if  the  correct  amount  of  pow- 
der has  been  dropped.  This  die  could  he 
used  on  some  other  progressive  presses  that 
do  not  incorporate  a powderchecking  sys- 
tem. 

I’m  often  asked  if  a progressive  press 
loads  ammo  as  accurately  as  a single  stage 
press.  To  get  some  idea  if  this  was  possible, 
I had  20  rounds  loaded  on  a single  stage 
press,  with  the  operator  taking  great  pains 
to  make  each  round  the  same.  I ran  20 
rounds  on  a Dillon  XL-650  progressive 
press,  which  took  only  several  minutes. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  in  ac- 
curacy, and  there  were  no  problems  with 
feeding  and  extractions  from  either  press. 
While  such  a small  test  is  hardly  scientific, 
it  does  indicate  that  progressive  presses 
produce  quality  handloads. 

I’ve  explained  that  during  the  early  days 
of  handloading  the  equipment  used  was 
pretty  basic.  Today,  however,  that  has 
changed  dramatically.  Instead  of  using  a 
filed-down  screwdriver  to  clean  a primer 
pocket,  I now  use  a Neil  Jones  Primer 
Pocket  Turning  Fixture.  With  this  device, 
the  case  is  held  square  in  a shell  holder  that 
allows  the  cutter  to  enter  the  primer  pocket 
straight  and  square.  The  result  is  a clean 
pocket  with  a square  bottom.  This  permits 
the  primer  anvil  to  seat  evenly  on  the 
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bottom  ot  the  pocket,  enhancing  ignition. 

RGBS  has  recently  introduced  a new 
priming  tool  called  APS  Priming  System. 
It  uses  strips  ot  primers  instead  ot  tubes  or 
just  inserting  primers  one  at  a time.  A 
primer  strip  loader  teeds  25  primers.  Insert 
a strip  (color  oriented  tor  different  types  of 
primers)  into  the  loader  and  dump  a box 
(100)  primers  on  a grooved  tray  in  tront  ot 
the  inserted  strip.  Shake  the  tray  gently 
until  all  the  primers  are  anvil  side  up.  Place 
the  plastic  lid  over  the  tray  and  tdt  it  to 
make  the  primers  slide  onto  the  strip.  Shake 
it  until  all  25  holes  are  filled.  Tilt  it  up  so 
the  remaining  primers  will  slide  away  from 
the  strip.  With  a firm  push  on  the  handle, 
seat  all  25  primers  at  one  time  into  the 
strip.  Insert  another  strip  and  repeat  the 
process. 

There  is  a choice  ot  two  primer  systems. 
One  is  a bench  model  and  the  other  is 
designed  to  fit  any  press  that  uses  7/8'inch 
X 14  dies.  Each  is  adjustable  for  seating 
depth.  I tested  the  bench  model,  which  is 
simple  to  operate.  A decapped  empty  is 
inserted  into  the  correct  RGBS  shell  holder 
in  the  tool  and  the  handle  is  pulled.  Each 


handle  stroke  indexes  a new  primer  as  the 
one  before  it  is  seated  into  the  case.  The 
system  guarantees  proper  seating  without 
crushing  primers.  This  is  a real  improve- 
ment  over  seating  primers  by  feel. 

Today’s  handloader  has  a maze  of  high 
quality  tools  and  professional  help  to  aid  in 
producing  better  handloads.  My  friend.  Jay 
Postman,  Technical  Service  Manager  of 
RGBS,  answers  hundreds  of  questions  each 
week  from  readers  and  handloaders  around 
the  nation-  toll  free  number  for  Technical 
Service  Department  is  1 -800-533-5000. 
He’s  an  authority  on  all  aspects  of  reload- 
ing. 

Other  tools  not  described  include  elec- 
tronic scales,  motorized  case  trimmers, 
highly  accurate  benchrest  powder  mea- 
sures, compact  motorized  case  preparation 
devices,  gap  measuring  tools,  special  ball 
micrometers  to  measure  case  neck  thick- 
ness, super  accurate  case  neck  trimmers 
and  inside  flash  hole  burr  removers,  and 
the  list  goes  on.  W ith  the  aid  of  these  tools, 
today’s  handloader  can  reload  cartridges 
that  will  squeeze  the  maximum  potential 
from  a rifle.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Complete  Sausage  Cookbook,  by  Jack  Sleight,  Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Road, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  1 7055,  304  pp.,  $1 9.95,  plus  $3.50  shipping  and  handling.  This  book 
contains  more  than  320  recipes  for  making  sausages  from  38  regions  of  the  world.  Also 
included,  are  instructions  for  making  specialty  sausages  — frankfurters,  kosher  sausages, 
and  sausages  from  liver,  venison  and  seafood  — as  well  as  information  on  equipment, 
grinding,  casings,  brines  and  smoking.  Recipes  for  large  quantities  offer  a practical  way  for 
hunters  to  make  the  most  of  the  meat  from  the  animals  they  take. 

To  Heck  With  Moose  Hunting,  by  Jim  Zumbo,  Wapiti  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2390,  Cody,  WY  82414,  208  pp.,  hardcover,  $1  7.95  plus  $4  shipping  and  handling.  Jim 
Zumbo,  Hunting  Editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  widely  known  and 
respected  outdoor  writers.  The  book  recounts  Jim's  hunts  around  the  continent  and 
includes  encounters  with  moose,  of  course,  but  also  describes  hunting  trips  for  caribou, 
antelope,  sheep,  mountain  goats,  wild  buffalo  and  wild  boar. This  book  was  written  to 
entertain,  but  there's  also  plenty  of  instructional  material  as  well.  More  than  1 00  photos 
and  cartoons  illustrate  the  book. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  Rticky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation 
has  completed  the  transfer  of  6,182  acres 
of  critical  elk  winter  range  in  the 
Porcupine  Creek  drainage  of  Montana’s 
Gallatin  Valley  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Conservationists  had  been 
trying  tc>  protect  this  vital  range  from 
development  since  the  early  1900s. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Senate  has 
unanimously  voted  to  repeal  the  rights 
of  rats,  following  a well-publicized  1994 
incident.  At  that  time,  animal  rights 
groups  had  filed  charges  against  a 
Hillside  man  who  killed  a rat  in  his 
yard  with  a garden  implement.  Charges 
against  the  man  were  subsequently 
dropped.  The  legislation  excludes  rats 
and  mice,  and  other  animals  considered 
as  significant  threats  to  public  health, 
from  protection  under  the  state’s  anhnal 
cruelty  laws. 


Michigan  harvested  record  numbers  of 
Canada  geese  in  the  1995-96  seasons. 
There  were  163,000  geese  taken,  which 
was  the  second  highest  figure  for  any 
state  in  the  nation.  Much  of  the  harvest 
was  attributed  to  the  large  size  of  the 
state’s  resident  flock  of  giant  Canadas. 
The  1995  duck  season  harvest  was 
380,000  — the  highest  since  1976. 

The  bacteria  respotisible  for  Lyme 
disease,  a tick-borne  malady  that  can 
cause  crippling  arthritis -like  pain,  has 
been  discovered  in  Alaska  for  the  first 
time.  Ticks  living  among  seabird 
colonies  in  southeast  Alaska  are 
carrying  the  bacteria.  University  of 
Alaska  researchers  found. 
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Dogs 

Friends,  Robert  P.  Mohr  May 

It’s  Not  a Cage,  John  W.  McGonigle  Oct. 

Fun  Games,  Connie  Mertz  All 

Guns  &.  Shooting 

Accessories,  Don  Lewis  Jan. 

The  Max  Load,  Don  Lewis  Feb. 

What  Time  Has  Wrought,  Don  Lewis  Mar. 
What  is  Ballistic  Coefficient?, 

Don  Lewis  Apr. 

Thoughts  on  Safety,  Don  Lewis  May 

The  Basic  Firearm,  Don  Lewis  June 

The  Shotgun  Picture,  Don  Lewis  July 

The  Rimtire  Squirrel  Rig,  Don  Lewis  Aug. 
Speeding  Bullets,  Eugene  Slatick  Sept. 

Factory  vs  Custom,  Don  Lewis  Sept. 

New  Technology,  Don  Lewis  Oct. 

Sights  and  Sight-in,  Don  Lewis  Nov. 

Better  Handloads,  Don  Lewis  Dec. 


History 

Legacy  of  Ginsing  in  Penn’s  Woods, 


Kim  D.  Pritts  June 

Hunting 

New  Year’s  Day  Deer,  Don  Feigert  Jan. 

The  Reluctant  Hunt,  Paul  Walker  Feb. 

Second  Chance  Trophy,  Don  Epprecht  Feb. 

Backyard  Trophy,  Kevin  R.  Bumgard  Feb. 

Video  Buck,  David  Funk  Feb. 

Swamp  Monster,  Keith  Boyer  Feb. 

Big  Bear  with  a Bow,  Larry  Rossman  Feb. 
Balance,  Chuck  Fergus  Mar. 

Butch  and  the  Kitchen  Buck,  Joe  Parry  Mar. 
To  Cry  for  Waxwings,  Joe  Parry  Apr. 

Turkey  For  Two,  George  E.  Rudy  Apr. 

New  Kind  of  Season,  Mike  Raykovicz  May 
Thunder  Gobbler,  Roy  H.  Grau  111,  May 

Rain  at  the  Run,  George  Curtis  May 

One  for  Dad,  Kenneth  E.  Sechrist,  Jr.  May 
Little  Chuck  Rifle,  Dave  Duftord  June 

The  Rude  Buck,  Dale  L.  Miller,  June 

A Requiem  by  Peacemaker,  Joe  Parry  July 
Welcome  Home  Whitetail, 

Seth  Cassell  July 

Urban  Trciphy,  Francis  Schlosser  Aug. 

Whistling  Wing  Beats, 

George  Dolnack  Aug. 

Ghosts  in  the  Hollow,  Dave  Duftord  Aug. 

Second  Chance  Buck,  Carl  McCardell  Aug. 

The  Little  Things,  Gary  M.  Ghiurazzi  Sept. 
Beaver-Pond  Woodies,  Gerald  Putt  Sept. 

Luring  Bucks,  Doug  Stetler  Sept. 

Surprise,  Joe  Fleckenstein  Sept. 


Higher  Education,  Jack  Rodgers  Oct. 

The  Beginner's  Break,  Dave  Duftord  Oct. 

Moments  with  Mallards,  Connie  Mertz  Oct. 
Beginner’s  Bow  Buck,  D.  Love  Oct. 

Grand  Slam  Season,  Rich  Achey  Now 

A Tale  of  Three  Guns,  Bob  Steiner  Nov. 

The  Realization,  Jack  Rodgers  Dec. 

The  Odds,  Mike  Fassnacht,  Dec. 

Bill’s  Kind  of  Hunt,  Karl  E.  Leitzel  Dec. 

A Still-Hunter,  Roger  Kingsley  Dec. 

Looking  Back,  Michael  Doherty 

Looking  Back  Jan. 

The  Vanity  of  Antlers  Feh. 

Words  tor  a New  Warden  Mar. 

Matters  of  Life  and  Death  Apr. 

Truth  and  Consequences  May 

Have  A Question?  July 

Not  tor  Sale  Aug. 

Portrait  of  a Poacher  Sept. 

Green  Ghosts  Oct. 

Poaching,  Family-Style  Nov. 

Poachers  Rich  and  Poor  Dec. 


Miscellaneous 

Helping  Wildlife  in  Winter,  Jerry  Wunz  Mar. 
Miracle  at  DePaul  Institute, 

Sister  Jeremy  Mahla  Mar. 

Capital  City  Wilderness, 

John  D.  Taylor  Apr. 

Getting  Involved,  Dennis  D.  Russell,  Sr.  Apr. 
Pondside,  Ken  Wolgemuth  June 

Something  is  Missing,  Ann  F.  Rhoads  Aug. 

Simple  Squirrel  Skinning,  Jerry  Wunz  Nov. 

Natural  History 

The  Snipe,  Greg  Grove  Mar. 

Shorehird  of  the  Countryside, 

Connie  Mertz  Apr. 

Red-Heads  and  Red-Bellies, 

Greg  Grove  May 

Bringing  Them  Back,  Diana  B.  Rupp  July 

The  Naturalist’s  Eye,  Marcia  Bonta 


“Death  in  the  Forests” 

Jan. 

Winter  Harriers 

Feb. 

“Pennsylvania’s  SAP” 

Mar. 

“Month  of  Worms” 

Apr. 

Annual  Botanists  Day 

May 

Return  of  the  Fisher 

June 

Butterfly  Weekends 

July 

Saving  Bats 

Aug. 

Spiders,  Fact  and  Fancy 

Sept. 

Watching  Chipmunks 

Oct. 

The  Three  Bs  of  November 

Non-. 

Fellow  Inhabitants 

Dec. 
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Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook, 

Waterfowl  Condos,  Ned  Weston 

Apr. 

Bob  Sopchick 

1995  Bear  Season  Results,  Gary  Alt 

June 

The  Nature  of  Things 

jan. 

New  Migratory  Came  Bird  License, 

A Place  of  Ravens 

Feb. 

joe  Kosack 

June 

Aquacade 

Mar. 

PGC  Volunteers,  Willis  A.  Sneath 

June 

Aubade 

Apr. 

Patrolling  the  Yukon,  John  Wasserman 

July 

Tram  Road 

May 

Pheasant  Restoration  Update, 

Luna 

June 

joe  Kosack 

July 

Vleadow  Magic 

July 

An  International  Perspective, 

Raptorial  Rapture 

Aug. 

Shayne  Hoachlander 

Sept. 

Quicksilver 

Sept. 

Rendezvous  Makes  Wishes  Come  True, 

Octttber  Solitaire 

Oct. 

Matt  Hough 

Sept. 

Autumn  Triptych 

Nov. 

Big  Game  Forecast,  joe  Kosack 

Nov. 

Printmaker 

Dec. 

The  Status  of  Farmland  Wildlife, 

Scott  Klinger 

Nov. 

PGC  Staff  Written 

1995-96  Game  Take  &.  Furhearer 

Insurance  for  the  Future,  Bill  Capouille 

: Feb. 

Surveys,  Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

Nov. 

Origins  of  the  Eastern  Coyote, 

Public  Hunting  Paradise,  joe  Kosack 

Dec. 

joe  Kosack 

Mar. 

Wildlife  Forensics,  Bob  Ld’Angelo 

Dec. 

Cobblin’  Fever,  Rick  Larnerd 

Apr. 

New  Deer  Management  Units  Proposer 

, 

Trapp -NG 

joe  Kosack 

Apr. 

The  Value  of  a Trapline,  Don  Powell 

Nov. 

Conservation  News  Index 


Preliminary  bear  harvest  figures  — Jan. 

PGC  Retirees  — jan. 

Nature  trail  dedication  at  Pymatuning  — jan. 
PSU  Conservation  Leadership  school  — jan. 
Reaver  season  changes  — jan. 

Rich  Pawling  captures  NAl  award  — Feb. 

Wild  Resources  Education  workshop  — Feb. 
4-H  shooting  sports  instructor  training  — Feb. 
Senate  group  tours  Middle  Creek  — Feb. 

Price  changes  on  PCC  sale  items  — Feb. 

Deer  management  units  — Mar. 

Youth  squirrel  hunt  — Mar. 

Proposed  1 9S6-97  seasons  — Mar. 

Came  land  acquisition  — Mar. 

2Cd  RLSC  cla.ss  graduates  — Apr. 

1995  hunting  accident  report  — Apr. 

Planting  for  wildlife  sales  — Apr. 

Schmit,  Wylie  promoted  — Apr. 

Centennial  items  still  available  — Apr. 

1995  deer  harvest  — May 
Pennsylvania  gets  FFIP  — May 
1996-97  hunting  license  application  — May 
April  commission  meeting  canceled  — June 
PCC  investigations  lead  to  charges  — June 
Whitetail  video  captures  award  — June 
25-Year  Club  — June  & Dec. 

Zoo-hatched  eagles  placed  in  wild  nests  — July 
Youth  field  days  in  full  swing  — July 
State  jt.  duck  stamp  winners  — July 


In  Memoriam  — July 

Antlerless  license  application  schedule  — July 
June  Commission  meeting  held  — Aug. 
1996-97  seasons  and  hag  limits  — Aug. 

1996  antlerless  deer  license  allocations  — Aug. 
Commission  halts  game  lands  damage  — Aug. 
Early  resident  Canada  goose  season  — Aug. 
Outstanding  employees  honored  — Aug. 
License  fee  proposals  unveiled  — Sept. 

Bobcat  trapping  project  begins  — Sept. 
Tentative  1996  mig.  game  bird  seasons  — Sept. 
Came  lands  tours  scheduled  — Sept. 

Youth  hunts  slated  for  October  — Oct. 

Archery  season  approaches  — Oct. 

1996-97  waterfowl  seasons  — Oct. 

1996  SPORT  essay  contest  — Oct. 

1996  Fall  pheasant  releases  — Nov. 

PA  youth  wins  national  crown  — Nov. 

Bear  check  station  locations  — Nov. 

PA  supports  hunting  and  fishing  — Nov. 

Hill  & Bernard!,  revolver  champs  — Nov. 

Fall  Commission  meeting  held  — Dec. 

Archery  Safety  Ztme  changed  in  Special  Regs 
Areas  — Dec. 

Weaver  captures  waterfowl  contest  — Dec. 
Former  Commissioner  Long  dies  — Dec. 
Conserve  97  — Dec. 

Deer  Flintlock  Harvest  nnd^  4 ^ ^ 

Roadkill  maps  — Dec.  ^ « 8 
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A few  100th  anniversary  commemorative  items  remain,  an^  they’re  sure 
to  make  popular  holiday  ,gifts  this  season.  Pon’t  delay.  Order  today. 
Supplies  are  limited. 


T-Shirts.  A colorful  screenin0 
of  our  centennial  logo  comple- 
ments this  100%  cotton  shirt. 
Adult  sizes  M,  L,  XL,  XXL. 

— Price:  $15 

Hats.  The  fully  adjustable  ball 
cap  features  a green  bill  and  a 
black  embroidered  centennial 
logo.  One  size  fits  all. 

— Price:  $12 


Patches.  FGC  embroidered  patches  have 

always  been  a big  hit,  and  this  full-color 
centennial  logo  patch  is  no  excep- 
tion — Price:  $5* 


Metal  back  tags.  These  A'AxS'A-inch  metal  plates  are 
based  on  hunting  licenses  of  the  1930s  and  AOs  (but 
they’re  not  valid  to  hunt  with). Four  limited  editions: 


Prices: 

Gold  edition  (resident)  $25 
Gold  edition  (nonresident)  25 
Silver  edition  (resident)  10 
Silver  edition  (nonresident)  10 


Make  checks  payable  (no  cash,  and  please 
be  sure  to  specify  T-shirt  size)  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  or- 
der from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  1711 0-9797 


V 


"fa  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


spread  Your  Holiday 
Greetings  throughout 
the  year  with  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Game 

News 

One  Year,  $10* 

Three  Years,  $28.50* 

Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries,  $11*  per  year 


Order  from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Rates  in  effect  only  through  December  1996 
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